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INDEX. 


The following abbreviations are used throughout the Index, and indicate the heading under which the entry will be found:— 
(A.P.C.) “А. P." Causerie; (A.P.N.) “А. P." Note-book; (art.) Article; (A.S.) Among the Societies; (B.) Brevities; 
(С). Correspondence (‘Our Readers’ Views”); (H.M.) Handy Man; (illus.) Illustration; (I.R.) In Reply; (lec.) Lecture; 
(N.N.B.) Novice's Note Book ; (T. W.) Topics of the Week. 


Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 


““ Competitions," “© Exhi- 


bitions,” “ Handy Man,” ** Novice's Note-book," ‘‘ Reviews of Apparatus," and ‘ Reviews of Books" will be found separately indexed 


with sub-indices, 
alphabetical order. 


A separate chronological list of Illustrations is given at the end of the Index. 
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537. 555, 
See also Criticisms of Readers’ 
Prints. 
“ Controlling ” a Negative (N.N.B.) 
Convertible Lens, Using a (N.N.B.) 
Copying (І.К.) 
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Copying :— 

Faded Print (I.R.) ........... 
Glossy Cards (L.R.) ........... 
‘Notes on; by Е. C. Lambert, 
M.A.; F.R.P.S. (art.) 200, 223, 
395, 

Old Photograph (L.R.) ......... 
Reflections when; by C. A. 
Weston (drt.) ............... 
Same Size (LR. Saa дар х 
Copyright Query (LR.) .......... 
Cork Camera Club (A.S.) 239, (A.S.) 
Corke, Н.  Essenhigh, Е.К.Р.5.. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer (art.) ...... 
“Corner in Dol, Brittany, A.''; 
by Charles Job (illus.) ....... 
Cost of Photography, The; by Rev 
A. E. Murray (art.) ......... 

See also ‘ Economical Photo- 


graphy.” 
Coulson, О. А. ; 
(itlus.) 
Coventry Camera Club (A.S.) т 
(А.5.) 67, (A.S.) 187, (А.5.) 
Bertram ; Pictorial Analysis 
(art.) 
Craddock, C. E.; 
valid ” (illus.) 
Crerar, К.; ‘“ One Summer's Бау” 
(illus.) 
Cricket Photography (T.W.) 
Cristoid Films (I.R.) 
Criticisms of Readers’ Prints 47, 95, 
143, I9I, 239, 271, 317, 305, 
413. 437, 513, 501, 
‘Constructive Criti- 


'" A Tough Job” 
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' The Wee In- 
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cisms."' 
Crocket, W. S.; 
(illus.) 
Croydon Camera Club 150, (A.P.C.) 
103, (A.P.C.) 296, (A.P.C.) 390, 
Crystoleum Process (1.R.) 
“ Cupid Lurks in Fairy Bowers”; 
by Mrs. Florence Wild (illus.) .. 
Curio Copying for Amateur Photo- 
graphers ; by E. Howard Bur- 
nett (art.) 
Currie, J.; ‘ The Firs " (lus.) .... 


" Stirling Brig” 
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Damage at Photographic Exhibi- 
tions, (C.) 435, (C.) 481, (A.S.) 


511, (C.) 

Dance, A Time to (T.W.) ......... 

" Dandy Start, A"; by Thomas 

Carlyle (MUS) sega s ép 
Dark-room :— 

Constructing (I.R.) ............ 


Electmc Lamp, A Simple (C.) .... 
Lamp, An Electric ; by Claude H. 
Gaggero (art.) 
Photography without a; by Rev. 
A. E. Murray (art.) 
Screen and Camera Support, Com- 
bined (H.M.) 
Sink, A Substitute for the (H.M.) 
Windows, Cheap Shutters for 
(H.M.) 
Dark Slides, Rehinging Shutters of 
(H.M.) 
Darwen Photographic Association 
(A.S.) 163, (А.5.) 
Daubeny, U. E.; Silhouettes (art.) 
Day, A. E. Bloxsome; Slides— 
Dark and Otherwise (art.) .... 
Daylight Enlargers, Artificial Light 
with (art.) 
Daylight Enlarging, Two Devices 
for (H.M.) 
Deck, N. C.:— 
“The Buller Gorge, New Zea- 
land " (illus.) 
“ Mackinnon Pass, New Zealand ” 
(illus.) 
Decorative Design, Flowers in ; 
W. Norwood (art.) 
Dell, M. O. ; * The Dredger ” (illus.) 
Demachv, Robert ; British Exhibits 
at the Paris Photographic Salon 
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Dennistoun Photographic Associa- 
tion (A.S.) I9, (AS) ........ 
Density Meter, The Sanger-Shepherd 
(C.) 

Denton, Arthur; ‘ The Race” 
(HS?) ашал SCRIP кә eee 
Depth Development; by Francis 
Colas (art) xc owe eG an BS SES 

“ Design for a Poster " ; by С. L.A 
Blair lus) eques a6 DIM 
Detail or Diffusion ; by R. M. Fan- 
stone (art) данаа ия 


Detective Camera, The First (T.W.) 
Develop the Exposed Plate, How to 


(N.N.B.) 

Developer :— 
Amidol (I.R.) 42, (IR) ........ 
For Films (IR) .............. 


For Plates and Papers (I.R.) .... 
Hvdroquinone-Rodinal (C.) 


One-solution (I.R.) ............ 
Pyro-Potash (LR ..... еже» 
Why Worry about Your; by 

H. M. Underhill (art.) ........ 


Developing in Hot Climate (I.R.) .. 
Developing Sink, How I Rigged upa 
(art.) 
Development : 
Method for the Beginner ; 
]. Bailey (art.) 
Development, More About (N.N.B.) 
Development Papers, Times of Ex- 
posure for (art.) 
Diaphragm Hood, The Wheeler .. 
Dinelli, H. P.; ‘ Drifting Home ” 
(illus.) 
Dingli, E. 
(11115.) 
Dissolver and Strainer, А (H.M.) .. 
Dodges of an Old Stager (art.) .... 
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Carnana; ‘ Portrait ” 
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PAGE 
“ Domestic Interior, А”; by Miss 
M. Meyer (illus.) ............ 540 
Draper, Н. Мише; Engraving- 
Black Tones on Lantern Plates 
(art) ool sd exce ee XU Aen И 
“ Dream Child, Тһе”; by Mrs. 
Gash (illus.) ................ 


[EJ „ ri Н 477 
Dreams '"; by Guido Rey (illus) — 25 
“ Dredger, The"; by M. О. Dell 


(ШИ dp 623 
“ Drifting Home"; by H. P | 
Dinelli (illus.) .............. 550 
Drying Lantern Plates without Dust — 
Spots [EL NE] seco e eres 88 
Drying Prints in Quantities, A Simple 
Method of (H.M.) ........... 506 
Duftield, George; “Sand Hills, 
Hayling © MNS aeri en йи» 527 
Dührkoop, Rudolph; “ Sir Ernest 
Shackleton " (illus) ......... 50 
Dukinfield Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 41, (A.S.) 163, (A.S.) 605 
Dunlop, Dan :— 
“ Auld Brig o’ Ayr ” (illus.) I45 
“The Koad to the Farm" 
CHEERS) oie онен 204 
E 
“ Early Morning, Rothesay Вау”; 
by W. Smellie (illus.) ........ 502 
Easel for Enlarging, A Cheap Home- 
made (FEM J esee re s 88 
East Anglian Federation (A.S.) 289, 581 
Eastman Kodak Company (B.) 235, 
І | (D.) 407, (B.) 505 
Economical Photography ; by Н. M. 
Underhill (art.) 524 (C.) ...... 581 
(See also '' Cost of Photography, 
The.” 
Edgworth Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 19, (A.S.) 89 
Edinburgh Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 103, (A.S.) 485, (A.S.) 605 
Egypt, With a Camera in; by 
Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, M.A., 
PRP Oe (ACE). od nee havin а бї 
Emanuel, C. Н. L. :— 
“The New Year—What will It 
Dring Forth? Tenses I5 
Winter in Switzerland .......... III 
An Up-to-date Invention ...... 176 
An Unscientific Note on Sunsets.. 393 
Between-times for the Hon. 
DOClCtALY va ent oh sa ta dues 544 
“ Empire's Watchdogs, The;’’ by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (illus.) 256 
Emulsion for Transparency Positive 
: | (I.R.) 432 
“ End of the Barne Glacier, The ''; 
bv Н. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. 
ОСИ РЕРНИ I2 
“End of the Story, The"; bv 
Bertram Park (illus) ....... Й 2 
I:ngraving—Black ‘Tones оп Lan- 
tern Plates; by H. Mudie 
DIG per AOE) dence yee EXE 7 
Enlarged Negatives (LR.) ........ go 
Enlargement, Adding Sky to (I.R.) 290 
Enlargements, A Handy Mask for 
(H.M.) тбо 
Enlargements, Sharp (Т.К) ...... go 
Enlarger :— 
Blacking for (LR.) ............ 268 
“ Brownie" (Kodak) .......... 280 
A Novel Miniature (H.M.) ...... 184 
Enlarging :-— 
Easel, The (art.) 56, (H.M.) 64, 
(H.M.) 88 
Exposures, A New and Simple 
Method of Estimating (art.) .. 175 


INDEX. 


PAGE 
Enlarging (continued) :— 
From Group (LR) ............ 534 
Queries (1.R.) 138, (I.R.)) 362, 
(1.К.) 384, (LR.) 432, (LR.) 508 
Selection of a Negative for; by 
G. E. C. Morris (art.) ........ 125 
With Magnesium Ribbon (H.M.) 232 
(See also “ Bromide ’’). 
Enlarging-Projecting Lantern (I.R.) 68 
Etching Bone (LR.) ............. 508 
Evans, T. C.; ''Portrait Study " 
ALPES ei wage a o Gee ac ee 468 
'" Evening on the Ice-pack”; by 
Н. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. (illus.) I3 
Everctt, H. P.; Camera Subjects 
that are Diasppearing (art.)... 229 
Everton Camera Club (А.5.) 67, 
(A.S.) 187, (B.) 429 
Everton, James; Light Filters (art.) 521 
Evidence, The Photograph as (T. W.) 589 
Exhibition, Some Notes on Running 
a Provincial Photographic (art. тоб 
EXHIBITIONS :— 
“A. P." Little Gallery :— 
Pictures by Mrs. Minna Keene 
(T.W.) 219, (I.W.) 275, 306 
Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle, 
Prints by (T. W.) 99, (T. W.) 123, 183 
Armley and Wortley Photographic 
POCICKY: CSS) ea aaa dre a 187 
Ashbourne Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 485 
Baillie Gallery (T.W.) .......... 196 
Bath Photographic Socicty (T.W.) 
345. 532, 555 
Batley (А9) aac suem ha eee 605 
Bedford Camera Club (B.) 185, 302 
Benington, Walter; | One-man 
show by (I.N. )- ren 565 
Birmingham Photographic So- 
ciety (B.) 311, (4.8) 335, (А.5.) 5II 
Blackburn Camera Club (А.5.) .. 2rI 
Blackpool and Fylde Photographic 
Society (B.) 359, (A.S) ...... 43I 
Bournville Camera Club (B.) .... 87 
Bromley Camera Club (A.S.) .... 335 
Brunswick Camera Club (А.5.) .. 401 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Salon (B.) ...... 287 
Burnley Photographic Society 
Camera Club, The :— 
Blow, T. B. ; One-man Show by 566 
Emanuel, C. H. L., Pictures by 376 
Evershed, Dr. A. R. F., One- 
man Show by ............ 222 
Prints by H. Powell Higgins and 
Basil and Leslie Schon ...... 104 
Canterbury Camera Club (A.S.) 
157, (A.S.) 289 
Cardiff Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 139 
Carfax Gallery (T.W.) 196, (T.W.) зоо 
Carlisle and County Photographic 
SOCI (CALS): агонь Saas 83 
Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) ........ 383 
Cavendish Camera Club (В.) 287, 
(А.5.) 485 
Chelsea and District Photographic 
Society (B) 87, (B) 137, 333 
Cinema Pictures of the Antarctic 
Expedition (D) isse enn 87 
Colnaghi and Obach (T.W.) .... 346 
Ealing Photographic Society (A.S.) 485 
Eastwood Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 36r 
Eatonia Camera Club (Toronto) 
(A.S.) 383 
Edinburgh Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 41, (A.S.) 234 
Fine Art Society (T.W.) ........ 369 


Exhibitions (continued) :— 
Galleries of Messrs. Goupil and 
Co. (T.W.) 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Amatcur Photographic Associa- 
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tion (A.S) a v acr Sx EUR axis 
Glasgow | Eastern Photographic 
Association (А.5.) .......... 
Goodsall, R. H., One-man Show 
by: ЗЕ ЖОЛУ ed pA rs 
Goupil Gallery ................ 
Hamilton Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 

Hampshire House Photographic 
Society (B.) 359, (AS) ...... 


Hanley Photographic Society (A.S.) : 


Hove and Brighton Camera Club 


(B.) 1&5, 

Ilford Photographic Society (B.) 
113, (A.S.) 

International Society .......... 
Ipswich Social Settlement Camera 
Club AAS] quu eae Gl eque 
Kirkcaldy (XN). deu Lees ex 
Leeds Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 
Leicester Photographic Society 


(A.S.) 187, (A.S.) 361, (А.5.) 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic 


Association (A.8.) ........... 
London County Council Camera 
Chib (ASJ ent as Baas кен. 
London Salon of Photography 
T.W.) 

Malvern Camera Club (B.) ...... 
Midlothian Photographic Associa- 
io E T. MEME 


Morpeth Camera Club (А.5.) .... 
Newcastle Camera Club (A.S.) .. 
Normanton Camera Club (A.S.) .. 
North Wilts Field and Camera 
Club (А.5.) 
Norwich Photographic Survey and 
Record 
Nottingham Camera Club (А.5.) 
4I, (А.5.) 289, (A.S.) 
Oxford Camera Club 
Partick Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Photographic Arts and Crafts 
(T.W.) 417, (T.W.) 441. 455, 
Photographic Society of Ireland 
(T.W.) 123, 346, (D.) 
Pictures of the Antarctic 
Portsmouth Camera Club 
Preston Scientific Society (Photo- 
graphic Section) (А.5.) 
Richmond Camera Club (A.S.) .. 
Rodley and District Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 
Royal Academy (T.W.) 
Royal Photographic Society (T. W.) 
Royal Photographic Society :— 
Affiliation Prints 
Liverpool, Pictures from (B.) 
407, 
Photographs of Wild Animals 
(Т.№.) 541, (A.P.C.) 
Royal Society of British Artists 
(T.W.) 
Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours (T.W.) 
St. Helens Camera Club (А.5.) .. 
Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris 
(B.) 209, 
Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle 
(A.S.) 
Scottish Salon (A.S.) 41, (А.5.) 
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163, 178, 210, (T.W. 

Sheffield Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 

Sidcup Camera Club (B.) ....... 


Society of Colour Photographers.. 


INDEX. Т 
РАСЕ РАСЕ РАСЕ 
Exhibitions (continued) :— Film-pack, “© Agfa ’’ (Chas. Zimmer- Gardner, Frank W.; Pictorial Child 
South Essex Camera Club (B.) .. тб mann and Co.) 114, (B.) ...... 137 Photography (art) .......... 445 
South Glasgow Camera Club (A.S.) 115 Film Storer, A Home-made (H.M.) 184 Garforth, H.; * Fhe Telephone 
South London Photographic So- Films, Flat (Lumière) ............ 233 Operator ” (illus) .......... 465 
ciety (C) 17) (Bs) ease we RO 113 Films in Winter, Photography with ; Gash, Mrs.; ' "The Dream Child " 
South Suburban Photographic by В. Griftiths (art.) ........ 77 Hsc). uber ead RN PLAGAS aot 477 

СОСТУ “sapere chew Ei EN iR d 350 Finding Subjects for the Camera Gaslight :— 

Southampton Camera Club (B.) .. 209 (N.A DE sees eee d te aec o 433 Cards, Brown Tones on (I.R.) ... 410 
Southend-on-Sea Photographic Finishing Enlargements, Further Exposure for Photographs by 

Society (A.S.) 19 ............ 32 Notes on: (ANB sees I4I (I.R.) 68 
Spencer Kellogg Studio (B.) .... 17  " Finishing the Rick"; by F. J Printing Machine, A (Н.М.) .... 136 
Stalybridge Photographic Society Borley (illus.) ............... 600 Printing, A Time-saving Device 

(A.S.) 3061 °“ Firs, The " ; by J. Currie (illus.).. 182 for (H.M.) .................. 40 
Sunderland and District Camera Fixing Solution, The Chemical and Prints, Blue and Green Tones on 

Club (ASS) as £x creen 485 Physical Effects Produced by (LR.) 606 
Toronto Camera Club (A.S.) 187, Making upa; by W. Harold S. Gaslight Paper :— 

(A.S.) 579 Cheavin (art) .............. 327 By Direct Development, Warm 
Tunbridge Wells Photographic Flashlight — "Black Tones оп; һу E. Stevens, 

Association (A.S.) .......... 409 Int Р РИИБ ЕТЕ 359 M.D. (art) ................. 6 
Wales and Monmouthshire Photo- Home Portraiture by (N.N.B.) .. 106 Hot Development of (art.) ...... 58 

graphic Federation (T.W.) sr, Powder (I.R) ............ eee 68 Making (LR) ................ 9o 

(A.S.) 139, 300, 351 ,(A.P.C.) Flower Photography and Copying Geale, W. A.; Photography in the 

438, (A.P.C.) 466 by Lamplight (T.W.) ........ 441 LOO (ATED: араан 569 
Wallasey Amateur Photographic Flowers in Decorative Design; by ' General A. С. Е. de Castro, by Mrs. 

Society (N92) saa ak doo mace A IIS W. Norwood (art. .......... 31 Minna Keene (illus) ........ 329 

Warburg, Miss, Pictorial Work by Focal Length of Lens, Shortening Geographical Point, A (C.) ........ 137 
(ТАМ) 54 > (l.R.) 362 Germany, With a Camera in; by 

Winnipeg Camera Club (A.S.) .. 335 Focal Length, To Find (I.R.) ...... 534 Werner C. К. Aue (art.) ...... 400 
Worcestershire Camera Club 396, Focus of a Lens, How to Measure Giles, Y. L.: Stereoscopic Work 
(А.5.) 605 the; by Lawrence C. North- with an Ordinary Quarter-plate 

Worksop Photographic Society Bate (ATEN 247 Stand or Magazine Camera (art.) 547 
(A.S.) 361 Focussing Seale (I.R.) r4o, (Т.К) '* Gipsy Queen, Те”; by Harry D. 

Worthing Camera Club (B.) 161, 362, (L.R.) 628 Williar (illus) .............. 122 
(A.S.) 335 Focussing Screen, Fine (l.R.) 336, “Glade, A"; by A. Hammond 

Zoological Society ............ 351 LR.) 558 (llus Leti E tre Seda 36 

Exhibitions, Champion Class at Pho- Fogged Plates (I.R.) ............ 436 “Gladys”; by E. Wragg (illus) .. 612 
tographic (A.S) ............ 533 Folk Museum, Wanted a (T.W.) ... 3 Glasgow and West of Scotland Pho- 
Exhibitions, Damage at (C.) 435, (C.) Forgotten Photographic Processes, tographic Association (A.S.) r9, 

481, (A.S.) SII, (С) 53I A Revival of; by Thomas (А.Р.С.) 72, (А.5.) 211, (A.S.) 335 

Exhibitions, Forthcoming and Cur- Bolas, F.LC., F.C.S. (art.) :— Glass as a Colour Subject (T.W.) .. 590 
FOI uade E eme Ax io cp ad I48 т. The Hygrodiaphanic Prints of Glazing Prints without Failure; by 

Exhibitions, A Hint from the Spring; Simpson and Stone ........ 9 Francis Collas (art) ......... 350 
by Antony Guest (art.) ...... 495 2. The Chromaty pe of Ponton and “Gondola, The"; by T. D. Ralli 

Exposure :— Hunt aan 57 QUSS MUR M RECEN 86 

For Beginners, Notes on (N.N.B.) 213 3. The Daguerreotype ......... I05 Goodsall, R. H. :— 

For Development Papers, Times 4. Micro-Dhoto-Sculpture ...... 153 “The Light of the Crescent” 

OL dari) e p Xu eS FEES PET 63 5. Herschel’s Disappearing ог (llus EEN кр гетир 330 
How to Ensure Correct (N.N.B.) 269 “ Magic" Photographs .... 201 “ The Moonlit Loggia " (illus) .. 5I5 
Judging (I.R.) ................ 42 O Kaliti pE cocido онин 281 Pictorial Photographs and the 
Some more Points Regarding 7. The Dusting-on Method, or Choice of Titles (аг!) ........ 618 

. (N.N.B.) 237 Powder Process ........... 42 Gorse in Bloom; by Antony Guest 
Exposure Table,“ A. P. and Р.Х”: bormalin (LR I есир 236 Tia aee аа 527 
ООРУТТУ ИЕ 4 Frames, Cheap (H.M.) ........... 334 “Gossips at Amalfi, Italy " ; by 
FeDruUary uvis eL X Es I100 Frames with Movable Backs (H.M.) 312 T. B. Blow (illus) .......... 564 
Мас EET 196 Framing of Photographs, A Sugges- Gray, Rev. A. ; “ Before the Day of 
nig MP 322 tion for the; by E. Howard Busy Toil Begins " (illus) .... 379 
NIV. ОГО УЛУ pu ОГ 418 Burnett (dtt) 2.2 eo eR 540 Greenock Camera Club (A.S.) 431, 
lp cre er" 518 Frederiksen, Carl; '* The Mill Pond" (A.S.) 533, (А.5.) 605 
Exposures with the Simple Type of (ШБ эшшшек» он» ne eens eG ae з 404 Griffiths, B.; Photography with 
Camera (N.N.B.) ............ 385 . Frec-Lance Pressman, The; by Е. Films in Winter (art) ........ 77 
Howard Burnett (art.) ........ 220 — Ground Glass, Making (N.N.B.) .... — 70 
(See also “Profitable Photo- Groups in the Garden (N.N.B.) .... 363 
F -— graphy "'). Grove, J. M. C. ; Strong Prints fiom 
Fabrics, Embroidery, etc., Photo- Frilling (I.R.) ................... 582 Weak Negatives (art.) ........ 320 
graphing (LR.) ............. 336 — FVrilling, To Avoid (I.R.) .......... 384 Guest, Antony :— 
Fabrics, Prints on (LR.) .......... 606 Full Stop, The Fondness for the A Three-Man Show at the Camera 
False Economy (art) ............ 471 | ‚ (ТАУ) 369 СИУ ASSO 104 
" Fancy Dress Portrait "; by Miss “Fungi”; by Henry Warner Dr. A. К. Е. Evershed's One-man 
G. Collins (illus.) ............ 425 (1llus;)^ «sa sedis ER ea oe . IIQ Show at the Camera Club .... 222 
Fanstone, R. M.:— “ Furley Lewis, F. R.P.5." ; by E. О. Mrs. Minna Keene's Exhibition at 
Simplicity (art) .............. 371 Hoppe, I'.R.P.S. (illus) ...... 146 '" The A. P." Little Gallery... 306 
Detail or Diffusion (art.) ........ 472 The Call of Spring (art) ........ 347 
Selection of Subject (art.) ...... 507 G Mr. С. Emanuel’s Pictures of Old 
“Farm Pond, The"; by W. К. Gageero, Claude H.; Ап Electric Paris at the Camera Club .... 376 
Openshaw (illus) ............ 489 Dark-room Lamp (art.) ...... 224 Liverpool Work at Russell Square 420 
Felton, Herbert ; ‘' Rotha—an Out- Сагиз, J. F. ; The Artistic Side of Lessons from the Academy lart.) 476 
door Portrait "' (illus.) ........ 516 Railway Photography (art.) .. 379 A Hint from the Spring Exhibitions 
“ Fenn Lancaster " ; by Mrs. Minna Garden, Englishman's, The (lec.) (Art) Condes ea dopo di den ans 495 
Keene (llus) — eese us 284 (T.W.) r47 Gorse in Bloom (art.) .......... 527 
Ferrotype or °“ Tintype” Photo- Garden, Some Photographs in an Mr. T. B. Blow's One-Man Show | 
graphy ; by George Smee (art.) 444 Ob (NND aces РА esce 559 at the Camera Club .......... 506 


Guide-books :— 
'" Homeland " Handbooks ...... 
JTorqudy (Пё. axe ace Re 
“ Where shall we Live ? ? (B.) 

Guiton, Stanley ; “ The Spirit of the 

Waterfall ’’ (illus.) 
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Hackney Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 
Plates, 


Payne 


Halation without Backed 
Avoiding; by Harry 
(art) eT 

Halifax Camera Club (A.S) ...... 

Halifax Scientific. Society, Photo- 
graphic Section (A.S.) 5II, 

(А.5.) 533, (A.5.) 

Hall, Arthur G.; The Best Way to 
Carry a Camera on a Bicvele 

lart.) 

Hall-Edwards, Dr. ]. ККУ; 
Radiography of Flowers, In- 
sects and Microscopic Objects 
аан Cree o 

Hammond, A.; “ A Glade” (illus.) 

Hampshire House Photographic So- 
ciety (A.S.) 89, (A.S.) 139, (А.5.) 

234, (A.S.) 289, (А.5.) 

Hand Camera Notes 500, 523, 596, 

Hands, The Photographer's; by 
A. E. Bawtree, Е.К.Р.5. (art.) 


HANDY MAN, THE:— 
Cheap Shutters for Dark-room 


Windows .................. 
A Substitute for the Dark-room 
DPKG. аъ Seb o Pa d doc 
A Time-saving Device for Gas- 
light Printing .............. 
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NEW YEAR IN THE ANTARCTIC. AN ICEBERG OFF CAPE ROYDS. By H. G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 
From the Exhibition of Antarctic Pictures now on view at the Fine Art Society's Galleries, 148, New Bond Street, W. See page 10. 
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By BERTRAM PARK. 


THE END OF THE STORY. 


From the Exhibition of Costume Studies at ` The A. P." Little Gallery. 
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We would express our hearty thanks to the great 
number of our readers, both at home and abroad, who 
have sent us the season's greetings, and 
assure them that we appreciate very much 
the kind messages that have reached us. 
At the same time we take this opportunity of wishing 
all a very happy and prosperous New Year, and can 
promise that THE A. P. will do its best to assist its 
readers to make 1914 a successful year, photographically 
speaking. 


THANK YOU! 
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Now that the Crystal Palace is saved for the nation, 
the proposal is being made to utilise the building 
and its grounds as a Folk 
Museum, like the Folk 
Museums of Scandinavia. 
A Folk Museum would meet a want which neither the 
British Museum nor the Victoria and Albert is capable 
of filling. It would furnish a permanent resting-place 
for picturesque old houses on the verge of demolition. 
Instead of becoming a heap of debris, they would be 
taken down and re-erected at Sydenham. Old furniture 
would go that way also, so would threatened fireplaces. 
The stocks and the gibbet, the sundial and the grand- 
father's clock, the maypole and the inn sign, the hand- 
loom and the windmill would all be there. It would 
show us what sort of life it was and is that is even now 
slipping away from us. And about such a museum 
there would not be the prim, glass-casey deadness of 
Bloomsbury. Everything would be as far as possible 
in its natural surroundings. It is an attractive idea 
which figures in the pages of Knowledge, and should it 
prove feasible, the general body of photographers will 
be the first to give it practical support. 
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In the opinion of an amusing French writer, photo- 
graphy came a hundred years too late. It ought to 
have been in existence to portray the life of 

Т ONLY— that greatest of centuries, the eighteenth, 
the day of stateliness and powder, of the 

berlin and the sedan chair, and, above all, the day when 
no gas fittings defiled the Gothic churches. Why, the 
course of history might have been different. Had the 
French people possessed cameras in 1789, thev might 
have pressed the harmless trigger instead of firing the 
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revolutionary gun. If Charlotte Corday had had a 
Verascope to use on Marat as he lay in his bath, she 
might have done without the dinner-knife. Louis XVI., 
so clever at mechanics and lock-smithery, would be sure 
to have invented an ultra-rapid shutter for the good of 
his people, and perhaps saved his own neck from a 
shutter of another sort. But to-day !—to-day is no day 
for photography. It is the age of misfits. The posts of 
the “infernal telegraph " spoil the happiest perspective, 
and the overhead wires make a composition appear like 
a page of music. The writer sees nothing but posts, 
and wires, and electric light standards. Rouen, it 
seems, is now reduced to mere trellis work. Poor old 
Rouen! And in the country the camera is assaulted by 
hoardings advertising pills and chocolates. Will not 
someone invent a filter to absorb these things away? 
But oh for the century of Rousseau! Well, our 
Frenchman should have arranged that his countrymen, 
Niepce and Daguerre, were born earlier. It is his 
fault—if it is anybody's. 
е sg е 
The recent Italian elections, so we learn from a 
German photographic paper, provided a great oppor- 
tunity for the cinema- 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH AND THE tograph. The elections 
POLLING BOOTH. took place under a new 
electoral law, and the 
procedure was so very complicated that it was feared the 
ordinary intelligence might prove unequal to the task of 
recording a vote. Here came in the value of the cine- 
matograph, not on this occasion a partisan, but simply 
a useful means of instruction as to the manner of making 
one’s suffrages legal and effective. It is not quite clear 
from the German account whether the cinematograph 
propaganda took place in any sense under Government 
auspices, or was unofficial, but it is rather suggested 
that it was a very laudable piece of enterprise on the 
part of the Press. The “vote films " seem to have been 
very thoroughly worked out. The Italian ballot paper 
is now rather a complex affair, and the various entries 
were shown cinematographically, together with the 
whole procedure of calling out the voter’s name (the 
citizen voting as his name is called, and not as we do in 
this country), and the making of the fateful mark. Even 
these instructions were not considered sufficient, and a 
further length of film was shown, entitled “ How Not to 
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Vote,” making it plain what procedure rendered a vote 
void, and what traps were set for the unwary voter. 
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In the rendering of shadows, photography stands 
unrivalled, and, moreover, such shadows may have not 
only a pictorial but a practical value 
when they are reproduced on the plate. 
How considerable that value is was 
shown in the course of a demonstration 
at the recent meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, when Mr. J. S. Dow and Mr. V. H. Mackinney 
illustrated the effect of shadows by mcans of a large 
number of photographs. If the truth were known, a 
good deal of spoiled work and temper, not to speak 
of accidents of a more serious nature, is attributable 
to inconvenient shadows caused by badly placed lights 
in factories and offices. As Mr. Dow pointed out, if 


THE SHADOWS 
WE PURSUE. 


photographs showing the shadow conditions by day- 


light and by artificial light respectively were taken, they 
would furnish a useful record of the causes of the mis- 
hap. Nothing can describe the shadow conditions quite 
so well as a good photograph, although such a photo- 
graph requires to be taken with considerable care, be- 
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cause slight differences in exposure and development 
may easily falsify the result. 
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Not only in the lighting of interiors, but in street 
lighting also, a series of photographs illustrating 
shadow conditions might prove of some 
service. The night photographer at least 
must have noticed that when the fronts 
of certain buildings are artificially illu- 
minated the shadows are exactly the reverse of those 
which are cast in the daytime. In the daylight the 
pillars of a building, for example, mav stand out white 
against a dark background, whereas with artificial light 
the effect is the opposite, owing to lamps concealed 
behind the pillars. This was well brought out in some 
of the photographs of buildings shown by Messrs. Dow 
and Mackinney. Although there are people who are 
always striving to reproduce daylight conditions, and 
who contend that when shadows of artificial lights are 
the reverse of davlight the effect is unnatural, the night 
pictorialist is not likely to complain, for a building which 
is insignificant under the one illumination may appcar 
quite imposing under the other. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in ther practical work. 


A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes The subiects will be vaned to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and Î in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, out not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop Ё/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/15 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/8 » 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 1/3 

scenes, etc. iude xs Sie) kee. xv: “feed Wu 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 1/2 

foreground Well- lighted street scenes э 


Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 4 
of picture eee eee ove @ee ove [EX eee eee э) 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 


Stop used, Е/8. 
For F/5°6 give half. 


The exposure should be doubled ıt the sun ıs obscured 
From 9 to 11 a.m. or trom Î to 3 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid !'late. Баари аа 
1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. | 1/60 вес. 1,75 вес. 
1/42 ,, | 1/25 , |130 , 1/40 ,, 
1/4 99 1/10 99 1/12 99 1/15 9 
1/8 99 1/6 э 1/8 99 1/10 9” 
3/4 99 1/3 » 1/4 T 1/5 وو‎ 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 3 seos. | 2 secs. | 1 T 3/4 وو‎ 1/2 j 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white 
Уо uae sdu- Peaks. “eek eae! Ces “Gade жө 8 b Уз & 8608. 3 8608. 2 ^ 


As a further (uide we append a list of some of the best known makes өг plates and films on the market. They have been divided ine groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 
BARNET, Red Seal. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


The speeds of other plates om the market will be given on application, 


Lumiere, Blue Label 
MARION, Instantaneous. 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
i: Matte-Ground 
Емѕісм, Film. 


BARNET, Medium 
к Medium Ortho, 
ILFORD Chromatic 


S ©реей. WARWICK, Warpress. з lso 
CADETT. Royal Irae dard: WELLINGTON, us Speedy. Mawson, pus 
Tess. rtho 
UMEN Ex. pue | WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome Pacet. XXXXX. 
Сатанов, EUM реба апа Panchromatic „ Э a Rapid 
ydra 


E STMAN. Special Ultra Rapid 
Epwarps Comet. 
1. ғокр, Monarch 


is Pancbromatic. 


а Zenith. 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

Orthochrome S.S. 
Lero, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Same 


Violet Label. 
MARION, Record. 
i Su еше 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 


,  Panchromatic 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


i Ortho. 
CApETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
" Royal Standard 
Ortho. 


Criterion, Extra Ranid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 

EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

" Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso 
GRIFFINS’ Gramme, 
ILroRD Rapid Chromatic 

» — Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapil 
Lero, Phoenix. 


PARAGON Specia! Rapid, 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

VipEx, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barner, Film 
Cavett. Royal Standard Rapid 
Protessional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
si Flat Fiim. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 


4 


ILronp, Versatile Rapid. 
Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K 
" Sovereign. 
NF 


Корак, N.C. Film 

Premo Film Pack 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

Кип. 
Mawson. Electric. 
PAGET Ortho Special Кард 
PARAGON, Ortho, 
Non-screen Ortho, 

RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx. lsochromatic. 
WARWICK. Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
й Chromo-Isolar. 


L 


Empres:. 


: MARION, Portrait, 


Landscape, 
PAGET, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


АСРА, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary, 
CRITERION, Ordinary, 

з Iso. Ordinary. 
EpwARDs Medium 
ILroRo, Ordinary 
IMPERIAL. Ordinary 
Lumiere. Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 

PAGET ХХ. 

PARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Oruinarv 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
Wratten, Instantaneous. 
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ЅЕАЅОМАВІЕ 
PRECAUTIONS. 


HE effect of tempera- 
ture on photogra- 
phic apparatus and 

materials is not fully 
recognised by the amateur photographer. Articles 
dealing with the effect of heat have appeared during the 
summer-time in the pages of THE A. P. Cold is not so 
marked in its results, but that follower of the winter 
months, damp, is frequently disastrous. 

If the photographer is one of those who do little 
camera work during the cold winter months, he will 
sometimes find that careless storage or storage in an 
unsuitable or damp place has ruined his camera, warped 
his printing frames, and spoilt all sensitive material, 
such as plates 


or paper. 


Тє AWIR PROTOGIADHED 
a ® © PHOTOGIADHIC NEWS 


H IN A 
MAS S7 ed ON 
ORO 


“ WINTER STORAGE 
OF APPARATUS, 
Etc. 


apparatus was placed 
before a fire to dry, 
and prompily disinte- 
grated into its com- 
ponent parts so far as the glued joints were concerned. 

Many amateur photographers who have a special room 
reserved as a dark-room make it their store-room also. 
Too much care, however, cannot be taken to insure that 
the room is perfectly dry. It will be obvious that any 
room in which water is employed for photographic 
operations can never be entirely dry. ‘Therefore, if 
apparatus is to remain in such a room for a long period 
it should be thoroughly dried before putting away and 
wrapped in a waterproof covering (oiled paper is very 
useful for the 
purpose) or 


The worker 7 “ Nature," says William Hunt, “is econo- kept in a tin, 
who possesses Vf. R и ) «2 mical. She puts her lights and darks only and sealed up. 
a valuable 22 p s where she needs them. ordinary 


camera, or 
cameras, 
should, there- 


dun 


more skılful than she is.” 
for the most part is too lazy to study nature 


Don’t try to be 
The photographer 


biscuit-tins 
will be found 
very useful 


fate docks tod by 7 ) first hand. He thinks he can get the " hang ш for the pur- 
that the store А the of the whole business of picture making by pose, as the 
cupboard, or : 4 WE o a shilling visit to an exhibition, and picking shape lends 
other recep- l ; А YA up tips from the work of others. Does it itself to the 
tacle wherein ч Sa, „>. ever occur to him that this may be a case accommoda- 
the apparatus ж > „г<“ of the blind leading the blind? There is only tion of 
may repose Ey SI 5%. опе sure and safe course—viz., personal study of cameras, dry 
for a few a > "Nature at first hand. Her lesson book is ever open plates, 


months, is not 
only free from 
damp but that 
it remains «=; 
dry. We have 22 ™ 
recently had b. 
brought to 
our notice a number of cameras and other apparatus 
that had been stored in a basement cupboard that was 
dry at first. A leak in a rain-water pipe outside soon 
rendered the wall wet, and when the trouble was dis- 
covered the cameras were covered with fungi—the 
leather coverings falling off, the bellows damp and 
sticky, and the woodwork swollen so that movement of 
the various parts was impossible. Other wooden 
apparatus placed in the same cupboard suffered also, 
while a small store of plates when tested showed spots 
and iridescent marks that rendered them practically 
useless. Yet the cameras, etc., were but last summer's 
purchases. 

The insidiousness of a cold and damp atmosphere has 
to be experienced to be believed. It works slowly but 
surely. But at the same time, do not attempt to force 
a remedy by the application of sudden heat. As the 
effect of the damp has been gradual, so also must be the 
drying process. In the case above mentioned the 


anything. 


еуегумһеге—2.е., in the street ; on the sea shore; by the 
- hedgerow; on the mountain peak. Nature never overdoes 
Often lavish, never niggardly, but no waste. 

photographers lay fhis maxim well to heart in the New Year. 


packets of 
paper, etc. 

З. here vs 
more than one 
reason why 
Ж. the dark-room 

should receive 
a full meed of consideration at this season of the year, 
instead of being allowed to become a refuge for damp 
and dust. In spite of the fact that a steadily growing 
number of photographers take advantage of the winter 
to secure some of their best outdoor effects, and use 
their dark-rooms to develop the negatives, there are 
many who do little or no photographic work, or at least 
no dark-room work, during this season. 

The result appears when the spring camera campaign 
begins and the dark-room is needed, probably in a 
hurry. It is then found to be in a grievous state of 
repair, damp and dust having taken possession; bottles 
are dirty and contain the discoloured residues of solu- 
tions made during the previous year, hypo crystals 
bedew the bench, and every movement arouses clouds 
of harmful chemical dust. Cobwebs have accumulated 
in the corners and on the shelves, and the room will be 
entirely unfitted for photographic purposes. Yet the 
amateur photographer, with newly awakened vernal 


Let 
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enthusiasm, will plunge into the middle of things with 
no thought of the troubles he has been storing up. 

This is no fancy picture, but the result of investiga- 
tions of a-number of amateurs’ dark-rooms, and the 
worse cases appear to arise when the dark-room is used 
solely for photographic purposes. When the amateur 
has to make shift with a corner of another apartment, or 
has a provisional lease of the bathroom for his work, the 
household powers that be usually see to it that there is 
a minimum of untidiness and débris. 

These remarks, of course, do not apply to that rara 
avis the systematic worker, who keeps his dark-room 
in good order all the year round, whether he uses it or 
not, nor yet to the photographer who does a certain 
amount of winter work. It is to the dark-rooms of the 
great bulk of photographers not included in either of 
these classes that the indictment applies, and when the 
milder days of spring come round THE A. P. letter bag 
is filled with queries relating to the ills that cameras, 
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plates, films, papers, апа chemicals are heir to. These 
are mostly evils that have arisen through the non- 
observance of proper precautions for keeping the dark- 
room as it should be, and give evidence of the careless- 
ness or thoughtlessness of some of the devotees of an 
art that calls for cleanliness as one of the chief factors 
for technical success. 

It should be borne in mind that a free current of air 
(dry air if possible) is the best safeguard for apparatus, 
and if the ventilation of the dark-room has received 
proper attention, there is no reason why it should not 
be a pleasant place to work in at all times of the year. 
Elbow-joints of iron or zinc tubing, preferably the latter 
(as there is no chance of particles of rust coming from 
it), should be fitted wherever possible, and they should 
be tested for light-tightness. If a stove of any kind or 
a fireplace is used for heating the room, the light that 
it may give must be carefully screened without inter- 
fering with the draught necessary for combustion. 
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WARM BLACK TONES ON GASLIGHT PAPER BY DIRECT DEVELOPMENT. 


Special to ** The А.Ф. $ Ф. N.” 


NE is apt to tire of the 
blue-black or cold 
black tones of the 
average gaslght 
print, and to those 
seeking a warmer 


colour, the method 
described can be 
commended. The 


sulphide toning of 
gaslight prints has 
never been satisfac- 
tory, and it has en- 
tailed a two-stage 
process. With the 
method under notice 
a delightfully warm 
black, quite free 
from greenish tinge, 
can be obtained with 
the greatest ease at 
one operation. 

The paper I use is Cyko “Normal Platinum,” double 
weight, which is a stout paper, with a surface not un- 
like С.С. platinotype. Quarter-plates printed on half- 
plate paper with a masked border require no mounting 
at all, and can be bound up as the leaves of an album— 
the most satisfactory and attractive method of all of 
preserving prints. My negatives for the most part 
are of the bromide enlarging type, and such are ad- 
mirably suited to this particular paper. 

Printing is carried out with a 50 c.p. frosted osram 
bulb covered with a conical cardboard shade. The 
average time with an average negative is IO tO 15 
seconds at 7 inches. The following developer is at 
once poured over the exposed print :— 


ҮҮ 


р” ^l 
P 


| 


(A) Adurol-Hauff . ... то grm. or 150 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) 100 grm. or 33 oz. 
Water x ... боо с.с. or 18 oz. 

(B) Potassium carbonate ... 60 grm. or 2} oz. 
Water 500 с.с. or 18 oz. 


For use take one part of A, one part of B, and add 


6 


a By E. STEVENS, M.D. 
one part of water, and for every ounce so made up add 
ten minims of a 10% solution of potassium bromide. 

When weighing out the sulphite I always use about 
two drams in excess, and flood the scale pan with tepid 
water for a few seconds—this instantly dissolves the 
injurious sulphate of soda and enhances the stability 
of the solution. It will be noted that as much as one 
grain to the ounce of potassium bromide is used. This 
is important in order to secure the warm colour. The 
developer is used at 65 degrees. Two ounces are em- 
ployed, and after three prints have been developed, a 
fresh amount is taken—this ensures uniformity of tone 
and clear whites. 

The developer should be used at 65 degrees, and 
will be found to take two or three minutes, so that 
it is well under control, there being no sudden flashing 
up of the image and a frantic dash to place the print 
in hypo. If the exposure has been fairly correct, a 
stage will be found when the intensity of the image 
hangs fire; the print should then be plunged into a dish 
of clean water for a moment, and then placed in a good 
deep dish of acid hypo for fifteen minutes. This is fol- 
lowed by a wash in running water of half an hour. 

The prints should be surface dried with fluffless blot- 
ters and dried on a stretched net face downwards. When 
quite dry take a small sponge dipped in equal parts of 
spirits of wine, 90% and water, and damp the back of 
each ; then place between the leaves of a blotting book, 
superimposing a piece of plate glass and crowning the 
whole with a 56-1Ь. weight. After twelve hours of this 
pressure remove the prints, which will not be quite bone 
dry, but absolutely flat ; pile one above the other and 
apply the weight again for a few hours. They will then 
be found to be permanently flat in ordinary atmospheres 
under normal conditions. 

I have mentioned Cyko, as it has given good results 
in my hands and exhibits great latitude in printing, 
but doubtless other brands of gaslight paper would 
behave equally as well with adurol and an excess of 
bromide. If the bromide is entirely omitted, or reduced 
to a mere trace, the adurol will still give a warm tone, 
though a good deal colder than with the larger amount 
of bromide. 
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ENGRAVING-BLACK TONES ON 


LANTERN PLATES. 


By H. MUDIE DRAPER. Ll 


cesses is the making of lantern slides, but doubtless 

there are many amateurs who have not felt satisfied 
with the colour of the slides which they have made. To 
obtain a really good black tone on a lantern plate seems 
to be beyond the powers of many slide makers, judging by 
the results of their efforts. What many of us need is to be 
able to produce a good black slide, without a trace of fog. 
Some of the newer developers will give a clear slide, but 
can only give a slide having a weak greyish tone. Other 
developers will give us a slide of rusty black. Neither of 
these is satisfactory, and after many experiments I have hit 
upon a developer which will give a slide of a good engraving- 
black colour, without a trace of rustiness, with good deep 
shadows unclogged, perfectly clear high lights, and no fog- 
ging. At the present day it is essential that our lantern 
slides should be of a plucky character, for the illuminants 
used in modern lanterns give a very fierce light, and a weak 
or thin slide will look very washy on the screen when pro- 
jected by such. These are the days of arc lights, injector 
and Gwyer jets, and oxy-ether burners. In the olden days, 
when the oil lamp was freely used, and the blow-through 
jet the only one in vogue, a thinner slide could be used with 
advantage, but now we have to produce a slide which will 
stand the far more powerful illuminants I have named. 
We must make our slides accordingly. The developer I am 
about to detail will stand the fiercest light you care to put 
behind it; it produces slides neither rusty nor grey, and if 
properly compounded and used will give a slide affording 
much pleasure when projected on the screen. 


A Reliable Formula. 


I would ask my readers to follow the instructions for com- 
pounding and use exactly, or I cannot be responsible for the 
results. It may astonish some lantern-slide makers to know 
that this is a pyro-soda developer, though old hands at lan- 
tern-slide making will not be astonished. I have maintained 
for a long time in the photographic Press that pyro cannot 
be beaten for all-round negative work, and I venture to sug- 
gest that this formula will be hard to beat for lantern slides. 

First of all, procure half an ounce of metabisulphite of 
potassium and dissolve it in ten ounces of hot water. When 
it is cool pour it into an ounce of pyro—pour it into the bottle 
in which you buy the pyro. It may seem strange at first 
to one who has not used pyro, that you can get ten ounces of 
water into a bottle containing only one ounce of pyro. A 
gentleman wrote to me in great consternation not so long 
ago, and asked me how he could manage to do that. I told 
him that as soon as he had bought his ounce of pyro his diffi- 
culty would disappear. The reason is, that pyro is very light, 
and it takes a ten-ounce bottle to contain one dry ounce of 
the developing agent. 

Now decant off the pyro solution into a stoppered bottle— 
it will be a pale canary colour, and will keep indefinitely. 
Label this “ Stock Pyro.” Now take one ounce of this stock, 
and add to it ten ounces of filtered or distilled water. This 
will be quite clear, and will keep for months. This will be 
solution No. i. Into a twenty-ounce bottle put two ounces 
of sodium sulphite (recryst.) and two ounces of carbonate of 
soda, filling up the bottle with filtered or distilled water. This 
is No. 2 solution. A third bottle contains a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of bromide of potassium. For use take one dram of 
bromide solution, one ounce of No. 1, and one ounce of No. 2. 
That is your developer, and it should not be used colder than 
65 deg. Fahr. ; but it can be used warmer if necessary. 


О) <= of the most fascinating of all photographic рго- 


Special to ** Tle A. Р, and Р. N.” 


One of the most important things in lantern-slide age 
is to get the exposure right, whether it be by gaslight an 

contact process, or by daylight and the reduction process. 
For myself, I always fancy that a slide made by reduction is 


better than one made by contact. I am afraid that I cannot 
give a reason for this, but a reduction slide always appears 
to me to be less * grainy " than a contact slide. In exposing 
a lantern plate great care must be taken not to over-expose. 
Err rather on the other side, and force development. With 
a good lantern plate and this developer there is no need to 
fear fogging. 1 always use Imperial plates, but doubtless 
the plate you are used to will give equally good results. I 
cannot give any definite instructions with regard to exposure 
by daylight, and all my slides are made by daylight, but I 
found that last week—December 2oth, say—for a slide 
made from a half-plate by reduction, at F/11, ten seconds 
were ample, and in front of the plate there was a fine ground- 
glass screen. This may serve as a guide, remembering also 
that I am working іп a town which has not at any time a 
very clear light, and that my dark-room window is glazed 
with ribbed glass. By gaslight I find that a normal, er 
plucky negative, will require for contact printing five secon 
at a distance of twelve inches from a No. 4 Bray's burner. 
These figures may serve as a rough guide for exposure, but 
a trial is best. You will want some cover glasses for your 
lantern plates, and waste slides need not therefore be con- 
signed to the dustbin. But remember the rule is, don't over- 
expose, but rather under-expose. Give the minimum expo- 
sure consistently with getting out the detail in the high lights, 
give just sufficient exposure to do this, and no more. Try 
cutting down the exposure until you are just able to do this. 
If your exposure is right, you will get this without clogging 
your shadows, which, of course, is fatal to a good lantern 
slide. 

As a further guide, I’aim at an exposure which will give 
me the very slightest trace of veil—not fog—over the highest 
lights; the fixing bath will remove this. Say, as example 
that I have a negative with a dense sky, one that will print 
out white, I aim at an exposure that will just show the 
faintest trace of veil on that sky at the same time as the 
shadows are fully developed. 

Development. 

Many lantern-slide makers do mot develop nearly far 
enough. They take the slide out of the developer as soon 
as it looks all right as it lies in the white porcelain dish ; the 
consequence is that when fixed the slide is more or less of a 
ghost. To find out when the development is finished the 
slide should be held in frónt of the lamp and looked through; 
that is the best way of testing your:development. As a 
matter of fact, your slide will look very considerably over- 
developed as it lies in the dish. If when it reaches this stage 
it has fogged, you may be sure you are over-exposing. Don't 
be surprised if it takes some little time to get full сүү 
The developer I have given is, I know, very slow in its work- 
ing, and it may be some minutes before the slide is finished. 
While this is in one way a drawback, in others it is a virtue, 
for this reason, a quickly developed slide will have all its 
image on the surface, and when fixed will be a ghost; a 
slowly developed slide will have its image right through the 
film, and will not lose nearly so much in the fixing bath. 

Another way of testing development with this developer 
is to look on—not through—the back of the plate. If your 
plate is correctly exposed and developed you will be able to 
see the image almost as clearly as on the right side. | 

I have usually found that the development of slides is not 
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The original of this effective triptych, measuring 45X15, was awarded a medal at the Hampstead Photographic Society Exhibition, and is a good example of the adaptation of 


photography to household decoration. 
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complete until apparently the shadows and the tones just 
above them appear quite black when lying in the dish. The 
slide appears to be quite hopeless, but when fixed and viewed 
by holding a piece of white paper behind it to the light, not 
one of the gradations of the negative is lost, neither are the 
shadows clogged. If when you get to that stage you find 
the plate fogged, the remedy is to give a shorter exposure. 
Invariably, when I have fixed a plate, I find that those parts 
of the plate which have not been exposed to the light—the 
edges, to wit, and they are fairly wide when reducing from 
half-plate—are perfectly clear without a trace of fog. 

The slide is fixed in the ordinary way. I have rather a 


"weakness for a strong bath, usually making up two pounds 


of hypo to eighty ounces of water. Should you find that your 
sky still has a slight veil over it, or should you wish to reduce 
the sky at all, then the application of Howard Farmer’s 
reducer applied with a camel-hair brush will work wonders. 
Or should the slide itself have a slight veil over it, then im- 
merse the whole in a bath of the same reducer. By making 
up a strong solution of this reducing agent, you can, with 
a fine brush, completely paint out any features which are 
redundant. In one of the last slides which I made there 
were some obnoxious telephone posts and wires erected on 
the top of a building, and although they printed out quite as 
distinctly as the building itself, I was able with a little care 
to paint them quite away. 

In conclusion, let me say, that three or even four slides 
may be made with the same developer, but I do not counsel 
you to do more, unless you want a decided brown tone on 
your slide. The best results, if vou want an engraving black, 
is not to do more than two slides with the same developer. 
This developer will not stain the fingers, and as it will keep 
indefinitely it is always ready for use. 
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Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., the well-known photographic film and 
paper makers, have recently completed an important extension 
of their works at Mobberley, and at the present time another 
building is in course of erection. On a recent Saturday, with 
a view to fostering the social spirit among their employees, the 
company entertained them to tea, followed by music, dancing, 
and whist. 


* Hints on Flashlight Photography." —Messrs. Chas. Zimmer- 


mann and Co. have just issued a new edition of the useful little . 


booklet bearing the above title, which should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in photography by artificial light. 1t 
contains practical instructions concerning exposure and de- 
velopment for this form of work, the use of flash-powders, posi- 
tion of the light, etc., as well as particulars of the firm's well- 
known Agfa flash-lamp. The booklet includes some excellent 
half-tone illustrations, showing various results obtainable by 
means of flashlight. Application should be made to Messrs. 
Chas. Zimmermann and Co., Ltd., 15, Bartlett's Buildings, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., for a copy of the book. 


“ Ensign" Smoking Сопсегі. —“ Best of all” was the general 
verdict of the audience assembled at the King's Hall, Holborn 
Restaurant, on Friday, December roth, on the occasion of the 
eighth annual “Ensign” smoker. Certainly Mr. Phil Payne, as 
musical director, deserves the heartiest of congratulations, not 
only for the array ої talent provided, but for the happy arrange- 
ment of the various “turns.” There was not a dull moment. 
The artists got “home” every time, from the bright, youthful 
trio of girl instrumentalists (Pat, Doris, and Avice) to the veteran 
Charles Coborn, who came on as an extra turn to sing his 
famous “Monte Carlo” song. Dutch Daly told stories in his 
usual brilliant vein; Mr. Will Edwards was at his very best, 
and fairly convulsed everyone; Mr. Olley Oakley gave some 
excellent banjo selections; whilst Misses Lena Hutchings, 
Olive Fox, and Messrs. Philip Ritte, Walter Churcher, and 
several others made eleven o'clock come all too quickly. Mr. 
Edgar Houghton ably acted as chairman. He made a touching 
reference to the late Mr. George Houghton, and said a few 
words about the rapid growth of Houghtons, Ltd. Mr. Geo. 
Brown, of the British Journal of Photography, congratulated 
Mr. Edgar Houghton, not only on the success of the concert, 
but also on the success of the firm he represented, and the 
position it now occupied in the photographic world. Mr. Mar- 
shall Hall, K.C., made a touching appeal on behalf of the 
Playgoers’ Club Pantomime Fund for poor children. As the 
result of this appeal, the chairman announced later that the 
collection had realised over £21. 
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REVIVAL OF SOME FORGOTTEN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES, 


WITH A STUDY OF POSSIBLE 
:: MODERN APPLICATIONS. :: 


By THOMAS BOLAS, F.LC., F.C.S. 23 


Special to “ The A. P. and P, N." 


gets very slowly. One may, perchance, in a mixed company speak 
of the little-known pre-Daguerrean photographic work of Bayard, 
of the presages of photography in “Giphantia,” of the poem of Vincent 
Bourne on the camera obscura, written about a hundred years before 
the first photograph was taken, but eloquent on the beauties of pictures 


N OT quite “forgotten” in the real sense of the word—the world for- 


that Apelles would not have ventured to paint, still not on record like 


our photographs, the glorious image dissolving so instantly into thin air. 
One in the company may protest on the absurdity of even suggesting that Bayard's work is forgotten, and may say, 


“It was only yesterday that I was making a positive directly in the camera by his process." 
it everyone who makes the slightest pretence of being a reading person had 
A third person may take a copy of Bourne's poems from his 


“What! ‘Giphantia’ forgotten? I thoug 
read that wonderful romance by Tiphaine de la Roche.” 


Another may exclaim, 


pocket and may protest vehemently at the faintest suggestion of any one of “ Vinny” Bourne’s poems being stigmatised 
as forgotten: “Remember,” he may say, “what the poet Cowper wrote of Bourne, putting him in the same imaginative 


category as Ovid.” 


Again, one may speak of the two thousand (perhaps more rather than less) plays written by Lope de Vega, and all 


practically forgotten, when Jones, at one’s elbow, may snap out, “Forgotten 


indeed! At any rate, Vega is remem- 


bered by Priggins, whose play now running at the Reviverie Theatre is nothing but a modernised version of Vega’s * La 


Pastoral de Jacinto.’ ” 


In this series of articles old роси which аге seldom mentioned аге to be revived and modern aspects аге to be 


considered, but the example of 
original authors. 


riggins will not be followed, as endeavour will be made to give full credit to the 
Further, the processes will be tried, and, where practicable, specimens will be on view at THE A. P. 


office, 52, Long Acre, for inspection by any reader who desires to see them. 


No. 1—THE HYGRODIAPHANIC PRINTS OF SIMPSON AND STONE. 


If we dip a portion of a sheet of blotting-paper, or indeed 
any unsized paper, in water, the wet portion will be seen 
to be nearly transparent, the dry portion retaining 
sufficient opacity to give well-pronounced shades by con- 
trast, and the process in question involves a photographic 
method of so introducing gelatine into the substance of an 
unsized paper that the gelatin forms a fully gradated image, 
invisible when the sheet is dry, but when the sheet is dipped 
in water the unequal absorption of the water gives rise to a 
transparent picture, which disappears again as the sheet 
dries. The image is always there, and may at any time be 
rendered visible by immersing the sheet in water; but, in 
order to realise a higher degree of resistance to wear and 
tear, it is convenient to use a thin, close-textured cotton 
cloth or “shirting,” instead of white blotting-paper. 

Since the original publication of instructions for this pro- 
cess, some cough i years ago, by Mr. G. Wharton Simp- 
son, who was then editor of the Photographic News, and 
by Mr. Stone, there have been but few mentions of the 
method in photographic books and publications, the only 
mention during the past decade that I can call to mind being 
on pages 271 and 272 of Herr Naumann’s “Im Reiche der 
Kamera,” published in 1912 by Eger, of Leipzig. 

The process is easy and uncomplex. According to Nau- 
mann’s instructions, the paper is thoroughly soaked in a 
warm solution of gelatine, one part gelatine and twenty-five 
parts of water; and when dry the sheet is sensitised by being 
floated for three or four minutes on a solution of ammonium 
bichromate containing four grammes of the salt in 100 of 
water. When once more dry, exposure is made under a 
vigorous negative until a fully gradated brown image re- 
sults, after which the sheet is soaked in warm water till the 
superfluous gelatine, that is to say the gelatine on or in the 
unexposed parts, is dissolved, a little carbonate of soda being 
added to the water, if necessary, to increase its solvent power. 
The brown image disappears during this treatment in warm 


water. 


Several trials and experiments were made for the purpose 
of this article, and as a result the following procedure is 
recommended, the specimens in the hands of the Editor 
having been made in this way :— 

One ounce of soft gelatine (Nelson's * Transparent sheet ") 
was soaked in twenty ounces of water, and sufficient heat 
was applied to dissolve the gelatine. An addition was then 
made of one fluid drachm of strong ammonia solution and 
half an ounce of sodium bichromate ; this salt dissolving in 
a few seconds, whereas the potassium bichromate would 
have dissolved so slowly as to occasion some inconvenience. 
Incidentally, also, the lower atomic weight of sodium gives 
the sodium bichromate an advantage over the potassium 
bichromate. 

At Griffin's one can obtain Kahlbaum's sodium bichromate, 
one pound of the commercial refined salt in a bottle for nine- 
pence ; also purer grades, a quarter of a pound for sixpence, 
or a quarter of a pound for 15. 3d. 

Sheets of unsized paper or white blotting-paper and pieces 
of thin and close-textured cotton cloth were soaked in the 
solution, and they were then hung up to dry in a room where 
there had been a fire during the day. (The solution was 
prepared in the evening by gaslight.) The sheets were 
taken down and boxed before it was fully light in the morn- 
ing, and exposure was under vigorous negatives till all 
gradations showed in light brown, after which the sheets 
were washed out in water at about 130 degrees Fahrenheit, 
Or as warm as one can conveniently have the water. If suffi- 
cient trace of the image remains to be objectionable, this 
trace can be bleached out in an acid sulphite bath, as, for 
example, one drachm of sodium sulphite and two drachms of 
citric acid to a pint of water. A few soakings in plain water 
should follow the use of this bath. 

Varlous Modifications of the Hygrodiaphanic Print. 

If, instead of soaking the dry hygrodiaphane in water, it is 
soaked in varnish or in drying oil, the picture will not only 
be made visible, but it will also be made permanent; that is 
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to say it will not disappear on drying. Obviously the var- 
nish can be tinted or coloured, and the ground or lights of 
the subject becomes tinted, a greenish-blue tint giving a 
suggestion of moonlight effect, or an orange-red eftect may 
suggest firelight. 

Staining. 

If the hygrodiaphane print is immersed for a short time 
in any aqueous stain, red ink, for example, the stain will 
saturate the porous parts and a negative image will result, 
ordinarily a very bad and weak negative image. If, on the 
other hand, the hvgrodiaphane is thoroughly soaked in 
a strong solution of a dye, the colour will fully penetrate or 
saturate the gelatine image, and after this a short rinse in 
water will remove the colour from the portions which con- 
sist merely of unaltered blotting-paper. In this way good 
and vigorous positive prints are obtainable. The dye for 
this purpose must be one that washes readily out of plain or 
unsized paper, as, for example, crocein scarlet or patent blue 
in aqueous solution. The ordinary magenta dye or fuschine 
will also serve, but is not quite so satisfactory. 


As Printing Surface, 

If the porous parts of the hygrodiaphane are saturated 
with a dye or with such a chemical solution as silver nitrate, 
prints may be taken off on plain paper by contact and pres- 
sure; in the case of silver nitrate the print will be invisible 
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ас first, but exposure to light will darken it like P.O.P. 
printing. 
` Oil Prints on the Hygrodiaphane. 
By moistening the hygrodiaphane print with weak gum 
solution and blotting off the excess, a surface is produced 
which will take fatty ink like a bromoil. 


Hygrodiaphanes by Short Exposure. - Enlargements. 
The principle of the bromoil mav be applied to the making 
of large hygrodiaphanes. The blotting-paper or cloth 
should be fully soaked in a slow and unripened bromide 
emulsion, such an emulsion as Abney's emulsion, described 
on page 275 of * The Dictionary of Photography," ninth 
edition, but unboiled or unripened, this leaving it in suit- 
able condition for the bromoil process. When the soaked 
materal is dry, development and bleaching are as for the 
bromoil process (ninth edition of * Dictionary,” page 112), 
and after this the sheet is washed out in warm water as de- 
scribed above, and then cleared in a hyposulphite bath. 
There appears to be no reason why large hygrodiaphane 
sheets should not be produced in this way, and if such sheets 
were charged with suitable mordants, successive impressions 
could doubtless be made by contact on plain cloth, so as to 
give enlarged photographs in several colours by a usual 
dyeing operation, large photographs in colour and of a kind 

suited for blinds or wall coverings being thus produced. 


PICTURES OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


A Note on the Photographic Pictures by Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., of the British 
Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913. 


WT have already referred to the remarkable series of pictures 
now on view at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 148, 
New Bond Street, London, W., by Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, who 
accompanied Captain Scott on his expedition to the Antarctic 
ın 1910. These pictures, which are on a large scale, are en- 
largements from the negatives secured by Mr. Ponting, and 
apart from their pictorial beauty and technical perfection, they 
form a permanent record of this memorable expedition. 

To quote from the preface to the special catalogue prepared 
for the exhibition :—“ Captain Scott was the first explorer to 
make the art of photography a notable department of a Polar 
expedition, by inviting and securing the co-operation of Mr. 
Herbert С. Ponting, the well-known traveller, who has been 
described as ‘one of the most accomplished camera-artists ot 
the present day,’ and whose wanderings in search of material 
for his books and pictures had already taken him over more than 
a score of lands, from the plains of Manchuria to the jungles 
of the tropics.” 

The photographic department of the expedition was placed in 
Mr. Ponting’s hands, and when the wonderful technique of his 
pictures is recognised, it is almost impossible to credit that 
these results were, in many cases, obtained under circumstances 
and difficulties seldom paralleled in the history of photography. 
Dangers were at times none the less real than difficulties. More 
than once the ice broke under the artist’s feet, and on one occa- 
sion, as mentioned in Captain Scott's journals, he was attacked 
by “killer whales,” the most ferocious of marine creatures, 
narrowly escaping with his life. 

The artist brought back with him nearly 2,000 photographic 
negatives, from the most interesting of which this exhibition 
has been formed, and also a cinematograph record with which 
he will shortly embark on a lecturing tour concerning his per- 
sonal experiences. In the present exhibition not only are the 
course of the expedition and the aspect of the Antarctic regions 
chronicled in the daylight season and under the midnight sun, 
but even through the long months of the Polar night remarkable 
night studies were made by means of flashlight, in some cases 
far out on the ice.fields in temperatures as low as до degrees 
below zero. 

The entire exhibition not only impresses this upon every 
visitor, but immediately brings home the fact that the photo- 
graphs were secured in many cases under great difficulties. 
That they are as perfect as they are, speaks volumes for Mr. 
Ponting's skill, experience, and adaptability. From the photo- 
grapher's point of view the picture of Mr. Ponting's dark-room 
at winter quarters (No. 54) should prove very interesting. This 
he constructed himself, and it was but 8 ft. by 6 ft. 1n size. 
It served as work-room, living and sleeping room, and, needless 
to say, is a model of neatness and applied method. Не had a 


lead-lined sink and water laid on, supplied from a tank above 
which was replenished daily from melted ice. 

Mr. Ponting developed all his plates and cinematograph films 
in the Antarctic, and this in a measure will help to account for 
the perfection of the results, as he was able to test the novel 
conditions of lighting, etc., from time to time by actual results. 
Tabloid “Rytol” was the developer exclusively used, and the 
many difficulties met with and overcome by this indomitable 
photographer would fill a book. 

The collection includes several excellent portraits of Captain 
Scott and the other officers, engaged in their tasks or resting 
in enforced idleness on the icebound ship or in winter quarters, 
and one picture of singular and pathetic interest shows “ Captain 
Scott’s Birthday Dinner” in the decorated hut, with the 
leader surrounded by his devoted comrades, who are cele- 
brating the festive occasion at the officers’ table. This is a 
remarkably well-arranged group, with the faces expressively 
depicted. 

Several other prints help to create a sense of intimacy with 
the personal side of the expedition, and many more convey a 
vivid idea of the scenes that were traversed. Gigantic icebergs 
astonish by their size and their marvellous shapes, one monster 
named the “Castle,” on account of its peculiar formation, 
having been photographed by flashlight in the depth of the 
Polar night. The gradual freezing of the sea with the approach 
of winter, the Zerra Nova imprisoned in the ice, glorious sun- 
sets, strange menacing clouds, and views of the now-famous 
volcano Mount Erebus have given Mr. Ponting the opportuni- 
ties that were his recompense for many hardships. 

From the fraction of his work now exhibited, it 1s evident 
that his harvest far surpasses anything of the kind that photo- 
graphy has previously yielded. Many visitors will find a special 
charm in the pictures of animals, not only the dogs and ponies 
that accompanied the expedition, but such creatures as seals, 
whales, and penguins, in their icy haunts. A few pictures by 
members of the ill-fated party that made the final dash for the 
Pole have an intensity of significance exceeding that of the 
main exhibition. These records by Dr. Wilson and Lieut. 
Bowers were found in the last camp, and comprise memorials 
of the arrival at the South Pole, and the finding of Amundsen’s 
tent, a disappointment that caused Captain Scott to write in his 
diary, “This is an awful place, and terrible enough for us to 
have laboured to without the reward of priority." “The Grave 
on the Great Ice Barrier,” and the cross erected to the Polar 
party, are final contributions to the impression of admiration 
and regret aroused by the vivid illustration of this absorbing 
history. 

Reproductions of three of Mr. Ponting's pictures appear on 
pages 1, 12, and 13. 
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THE ANGLER. 


By 

J. H. COATSWORTH (Egypt). 
The original, a bromide 
print (11X8), was 


awarded Hon. Mention 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE END OF THE BARNE GLACIER. By H. G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 
From the Exhibition of Antarctic Pictures now on view at the Fine Art Society's Galleries, 148, New Bond Street, W. See page 10. 
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BY H. G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 
ries, 148, New Bond Street, W. Sec page 10. 


AKEN ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1910. 
Art Society's Galle 


EVENING ON THE ICE-PACK. THIS PICTURE WAS T 
From the Exhibition of Antarctic Pictures now on view at the Fine 
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MARGHERITE. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
14 
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U NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chiet 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 
future reference. The notes started in the issue dated Octo- 
ber 20. Back numbers can be obtained on application to the 
publishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Mercuric Chloride.—The most extensively used substance for 
intensifying gelatine negatives. The formula most frequently 
employed is— 


Mercuric -chloride ebore d rt td ee 120 gr. 
Hydrochloric: acid раненага НА 3o minims. 
Water tO: SA oa eo dud nie ufa e esses qa ты: IO OZ. 


The plate is immersed in this solution until the image becomes 
quite white, and then, after washing, it is placed in a solution 
of ammonia—about five minims to each ounce of water—until 
the image becomes black. There are many objections to this 
method, the principal being want of permanence. A preferable 
method is to redevelop the plate aíter it has been bleached, 
using any alkaline developer excepting pyro. Mr. H. Chapman 
Jones has shown that the ferrous oxalate developer gives excel- 
lent results as a means of treating the bleached image, but it is 
a process that is difficult to the average worker who has had 
no experience with this developer. Diamidophenol (amidol), 
metol-hydroquinone, ortol, rodinal, etc., all give good results. 
A preferable method of utilising mercuric chloride for intensify- 
ing 1s by converting it into mercuric bromide by adding potas- 
sium bromide to the solution. 

A standard solution is— 


Mercurie «chlotide- oo ete t HERI 120 gr 
Potassium bromide -...................................... 120 gr. 
Walter Seius er ues eerie а rael ecu edid 10 OZ. 


The negative is bleached thoroughly in this solution, in the 
same manner as when mercuric chloride is used, and then, after 
washing, it is blackened in a ten per cent. solution of sodium 
sulphite, or in any alkaline developer excepting pyro. The 
results are quite permanent. 

Мегсигіс Iodide.—Various methods have been devised for 
intensifying negatives by means of mercuric iodide. The most 
satisfactory is Lumiére’s, but, like all methods involving the use 
of this salt, the results are not permanent. 

The formula is— 


Sodium sulphite 4:5 eor dp eot en e sen 40 gr 
Mercuric iodide: ооа аан tute oar d 2 gr. 
Waler ана найда а Бады 1 OZ 


The sodium sulphite must be dissolved thoroughly, and then 
the mercuric iodide dissolved in that solution. The plate is 
immersed in this solution until sufficient strength is attained, 
and then, after washing, redevcloped in any alkaline developer. 


Platinum Chioride.—For platinum toning the use of this salt 
has been superseded by potassium chloro-platinite. 


Potassium Bichromate.—The uses of this salt in photography 
are very numerous. It forms the standard sensitiser for carbon 
and all colloid printing processes. A reliable sensitising solu- 
tion for carbon tissue that has not been sensitised in course of 
manufacture is that introduced by H. W. Bennett: 


Potassium bichromate .................................... 2 drm 
Citric acid ....... JT j drm 
Water. е нуу DES а ig MR RR 12 OZ 


Strong ammonia is then slowly added until the deep orange 
tint changes to a lemon yellow. The tissue should be immersed 
for two minutes in the sensitising solution, then withdrawn, the 
superfluous fluid removed by squeegeeing, and then dried in the 
dark. 


For chromium intensification two solutions are required— 


No. 1.—Potassium bichromate ............................... j oz. 
W ater то: ose dU ds D auti chida e 10 OZ 
No. 2.—Hydrochloric acid ...................................... 4 oz. 
WAE UO ae E OE SAE IO OZ. 

The working solution is prepared by taking No. 1, 2 drm. ; 
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No. 2, 2 drm.; water up to 2 oz. 
the solution works too slowly. 

The plate is immersed in this solution until the image is 
changed to a yellow-brown colour, then thoroughly washed 
until the yellow stain disappears, and then redeveloped in any 
alkaline developer excepting pyro. 

Potassium bichromate may also be used for the first operation 
in sulphide toning. 

Either of the following formule may be employed :— 


Less water may be used if 


No. 1.—Ü'otassium bichromate 


Hydrochloric acid „ызны айак 4 minims 
NV ALCP. ieee aes НЕ 1 02. 
No. 2.—Potassium bichromate ................................. 4 ЁТ. 
Potassium bromide |. cco. cessssenee rents 2 gr. 
оргого о ашышын инибин нге M alee aes ae 2 minims 
Water secere ао Sears vagal eas 1 OZ. 


In each case the acid must be kept as a separate solution, and 
only added to the bichromate when required. The prints should 
remain in the solution until thoroughly bleached, then be 
thoroughly washed and immersed in— 


e *4«0040*09922«9690006209090600999909«e50809992*29*«9868*999*929 


Water 


for about two minutes, and then washed and dried. 

As a means of hardening or rendering insoluble gelatine or 
any colloid substance, potassium bichromate may be employed 
in the form of a solution containing twenty-four grains in from 
one to two ounces of water. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEW YEAR—WHAT WILL IT BRING FORTH ? 
Ву С. Н. 1. EMANUEL. 


HE commencement of a New Year, with its hitherto ur- 

blemished record, always suggests to the really nice charac- 
ter some lines for self-improvement, some good resolutions to be 
made. We append a few of a helpful nature. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 

(1) “Never again will I delude ugly sitters into the belief that 
they will make charming pictures.” | 

(2) “I will cease putting up announcements which falsely lead 
to the suggestion that my studio (on the roof) is on the same 
élage as my reception room (first floor).” mE 

(3) ^I will tell no more mothers that their tiresome monkeys. 
are dear little mites, nor (being a bachelor) will I affirm that I 
have just such another at home." | | | 

(4) “I will never again ‘fillet’ the portraits of my sitters with. 
my retouching pencil, or seek to remove by any means the lines. 
which nature has imposed on the original.” | 

(5) “In future I will present facts as they are, even if I starve 
for it.” 


THE AMATEUR. 

(1) “Never again will I light a match to look for an unde- 
veloped plate dropped in my dark-room.” | 

(2) “I will always welcome the fairy hands which rearrange 
my bottles and things.” | ш l 

(3) “I will stop licking my fingers after intensifying with 
mercury.” 

(4) “I will encourage a slow-developing negative with encourag- 
ing remarks and warm breathings, and not with words spoken 
under my breath.” | 

(5) “I will produce at least one negative a year without a finger 
mark.” 

SUNDRY PERSONS IN PARTICULAR. 

(1) Eustace Calland.—“I really must develop that negative I 
took in 1905, otherwise I shall cease to be known as ‘the well- 
known photographer.’ ” 

(2) Pierre Dubreuil.—* This year will I neither photograph the 
tops of cabs nor the underneaths of horses." 

(3) Bertram Park.—" Every lady I photograph shall be fully 
clothed.” (The Bishop of Kensington.—*" Thanks, Bert! ") 

(4) Joseph Pennell.—"I will no longer try and conceal, under a 
cold exterior, my warm-hearted admiration of photographers and 
their art." 

(s) F. J. Mortimer.—^I will not ——" | 

(6) The Editor. —"I will not рау for any more of this drivel rm 

(7) The Author.—“ I will not submit to have my work insulted 
if it is not going to be paid for!” 
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photographs. 


CHEAP SHUTTERS FOR “DARK” ROOM 
WINDOWS. 


HE following method will be found 
T very simple and efficient for making 
a window perfectly light-tight, so that 
such as a bathroom may be used for 
developing plates, etc.; and a special 
` recommendation for it is the very small 
cost to make it, also it is easily put up 


and taken down, and will hang flat 
against the wall when not required. 

We will suppose the window to be of the 
following dimensions, viz., 7 ft. high by 
3 ft. wide between the shutters (see fig. I.). 

Get the following pieces of template or 
batten wood:—4 pieces 3 ft. 6 in. by 
3 in. by 5 in., 4 pieces 2 ft. 6 in. by 3 in. 
by 1 in., 1 piece 4 ft. by 5 in. by 4 in. 
From the 5 in. wide piece cut eight pieces 
to the dimensions given in sketch (see 
fig. II.). 

With a handful of tacks we are ready to 
put the frames together as follows. 

Place four pieces flat on the floor in the 
form of the finished frame, viz., two 
pieces 3 ft. 6 in. long parallel to each 
other and 3 ft. apart (over outside edges), 
then place one each | 
of the 2 ft. 6 in. long 
pieces at each end, 
and place a corner 4^ 
piece (fig. II.) at» 
each corner, and 
knock in some tacks. 
Note, when knock- s 
ing down the tacks 
place a piece of iron 
or stone between the 
frame and floor, so 
that they will 
"clinch" on the 
underside, which 
wil help to bind 
the pieces firmly 
together. The sketch 
shown in fig. III. 
will give a general 
idea of the finished 
half frame; the 
-other half is simi- 
larly made. 

Next take a sheet 
of thick brown paper 
and paste it on to 
the frame, the re- 
verse side to that to 
which the corner 
pieces (fig. II.) are 
nailed. If one sheet 


another one down on top of the first. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


piece of velvet ribbon, in length equal to 
the width of the frame, glued to each edge 
of the frames where they rest on each 
other, will ensure keeping it light-tight at 
that part, also if two or three inches of 
the brown paper is allowed to project over 


the bottom edge of the top frame, so that 
it will overlap the top edge of the bottom 
frame when in position, it wil be found 
an advantage. 

If the frames are made carefully and a 
decent fit they will be found to keep quite 
close to the window frame and be light- 
tight. 

The above idea can be carried out for 


Corner Pieces. Fio. T 


ғо 


is found to be rather “porous” then pasteany size window, with, of course, the ne- 


Acessary alterations to dimensions.—C.T. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE DARK-ROOM 
SINK. 


VERY good substitute for a proper 

dark-room sink can be made (tem- 
porarily) of a large developing dish with a 
wooden grid resting on its edges, in the 
manner shown by figs. 1 and 2. The 
arrangement answers very effectively in 
trapping any accidental spilling or splash. 
ing of the developer, thus obviating the 


ШИЛ? 


nuisance of having to work on a bench 
with a number of little pools of spilt solu- 
tion, and a dish wet on the outside to 
handle, soiling the hands into the bar- 
gain if the particular developer in use 
happen to be of staining propensities. 
To construct the wooden grid, first pro- 
cure, say, a 12 by то developing dish 
and two pieces of wcod 1§ in. long, 1 in. 
wide, and about § in. thick, to form the 
cross-pieces A and B, fig. 3. Also obtain 
seven pieces of wood, 144 in. long, j in. 
wide, and about 4 in. thick, to form the 
laths C to I, fig. 2. After smoothing off 
any roughness with coarse glass-paper, fix 
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the grid together by first placing the two 
cross-pieces, A and B, on a flat bench at 
124 in. apart (outside measurement), then 
fix on the laths with 4 in. or ł in. thin 
nails, allowing 4 in. space between the 
laths. After fixing the grid together, and 
to make a good job of it, a coating of 
Brunswick black, or some waterproof var- 
nish, can be applied to both sides. If it 
is desired to keep the outside of the 
developing dish bone dry, the best way of 
doing so is to place the lid of a fair-size 
tin box on the grid, the lid, of course, 
being inverted, and the developing dish 
resting on the sharp edges of the rim. 
H. H. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THEA. Р. & P. N.”? 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
lt must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
, expressed by correspondents. 
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THE SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 


Sig,—For the last few years you have very kindly given 
prominence in your “ Notes and Comments " to the South London 
International Exhibition of Photography, and we attribute a 
great amount of the success which has attended our exhibition 
to your invaluable help in giving publicity to the show. 

Our experiment—suggested by the exhibition at the “Little 
Gallery "—of accepting pictures unframed, was so successful 
that we are again glazing pictures received from foreign and 
colonial workers. To reduce the risk of damage and cost of 
postage still further we are encouraging collective entries, and 
arc oftering to pay return carriage on cases containing twenty-five 
or more to any part of the world. 

In the international open classes two silver and six bronze 
medals are awarded, and a handsome certificate, designed 
specially for the S. LPS by one of the members, is sent to 
competitors receiving hon. mention. In addition to these a gold 
medal is offered by Mr. E. Pady for the best British picture in 
the open class. It is, of course, early to speak of the entries 
received, but we are in communication with several prominent 
Continental workers regarding some of their pictures which are 
now in England, and a number will actually arrive next week. 
Entry forms are obtainable from me at the address given below. 
— Yours, etc., J. HENRY PERKINS, 

163, Bushey Hill Road, Camberwell, S.E. Hon. Sec. 


CHEAP AND NASTY PLATES. 


Sır, — Тһе increased price of plates is continuing to arouse 
considerable interest, and photographers have been invited to 
join a union purposed to exploit the cheap plate; but after 
perusing the papers in connection with this movement I do not 
think the leading plate makers have much to fear. The perfect, 
faultless, reliable plate is worth its weight in gold, and I want 
such a plate every time I expose. 

This is one for the plate makers, and there have been several 
appreciative comments from you in your pages recently in a 
similar vein. I hope, however, that you will hold an even 
balance between your advertisers and your readers, and give 
expression to any just complaint. Of the price of plates I have 
no other opinion than the above; but of the quality of plates 
something else may be said. We all know that a photographic 
plate has no certain keeping quality unless kept under exceed- 
ingly favourable conditions. The panchromatic plate has a short 
life ; the orthochromatic plate has a longer life, but by no means 
a long one; the ordinary plate is reputed to be good for many 
years—but even this last, of course, is dependent upon the con- 
ditions in which it is kept. These facts are known to every 
photographer wearing the name, and we avoid buying, whenever 
possible, at shops where we have had no experience of their 
sales. When we find ourselves compelled to buy at a strange 
shop we religiously eschew our favourite brand, if it be 
orthochromatic or panchromatic, and make the best of the 
ordinary. 

My experience is the experience of many, but it will bear my 
telling. At St. Ives this year my supply of plates from home 
failed me, and I was compelled to buy a packet of ordinary 
plates at a shop whose windows were well stocked with photo- 
graphic supplies. I queried the age of the plates, but the shop 
assistant, devoid of all conscience, plumped out the glib answer 
which was, as I found, his general stock in trade. I made 
twelve careful exposures of subjects calculated to give me 
exhibition pictures, and I brought them home. І tried to 
develop those plates, and I flung them all, iridescent and 
chemically fogged, into the dustbin. Of course, I was a fool, 
and ought to have known better. But what price the plate 
maker who permits this kind of thing! 

The remedy is, of course, obvious: let every packet of plates 
bear upon it the month and year of issue. Put this into opera- 
tion at a given date after the trade have had time to work off 
their existing supplies. We shall not then be sure of a good 
plate every time, but we shall be nearer to it.—Yours, etc., 

Watford. Е. Н. HAINES. 
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CLEANING BROMIDE PRINTS. 

SIR,—With reference to a query in your “In Reply " column, 
the following may be useful. If it is worth while to clean one 
stained bromide print (instead of making a fresh one), the fol- 
lowing method will.do it. 

Dissolve an ounce of common alum in то oz. of water, add 
4 Or 5 ounces of your usual hypo solution, and then drop in 
about 20 minims of nifric acid (no other acid will do). Heat 
the mixture in a metal developing dish (or pie-dish) of suitable 
size, until it just does not boil. The print must have been pre- 
viously hardened by half an hour's soaking in dilute formalin. 
Then immerse it in the hot hypo-alum solution for a few 
seconds, turning it over and over, and all development or fixing 
stains will disappear. If you keep the print in the hot solution 
for a couple of minutes or so, it will turn to a very nice sepia 
colour (sulphide toning). This method, so far as I know, is 
the only satisfactory way of sepia toning gaslight paper prints. 
Every other sulphide process that I have tried gives a nasty 
yellow tinge to the sepia. But this gives a really good sepia to 
“vigorous” Velox paper. The “soft” variety tones chocolate, 
not very pleasing. 

I devised this formula for sulphide toning Velox prints, and ! 
learnt incidentally that it removes all stains very quickly before 
affecting the black colour of the print. 

The proportions given are not at all particular; you may 
vary them within quite wide limits. The solution works best 
(for toning) when it has been used once. I never throw it away 
until it gets too dirty for anything; but use the old, and add 
fresh every time. Now that I have learnt the “ dodge,” I never 
throw away a stained print—everybody gets such at times. I 
wait until a small number—or large—accumulate, and then I 
cleanse the lot, and if any are over-printed, I tone them sepia, 
because the process reduces them somewhat. 

Oxford. HENRY UNDERHILL. 


The Camera Club.—To-night, 
Goodyer will give a demonstration on lantern-slide making. 


Monday, January 5, Mr. L. R 


On Thursday, the 8th, Major A. J. N. Tremearne, F.R.G.S., 
will give a lecture entitled “A Trip to Tunis.” 


The Annual Dinner of the Royal Fhotographic Society will be 
held at the Café Monico, 46, Regent Street, on Saturday, 
February 7. Ladies are invited. Tickets, price 5s. each, can 
be obtained from the secretary, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 


R. P. S. Fellowship.—Out of eight applications received by 
the Council, the following have been admitted to the Fellow- 
ship of the Society:—Hugh Cecil, А. С. Buckham, A. К. 
Dannatt, G. J. Hughes, John Youatt, Н. D. MHalksworth 
Wheeler, Alvin Langdon Coburn. 


An Interesting Series of Exhibitions has been arranged by Mr. 
Spencer Kellogg, junr., at his studio at 128, Lincoln Parkway, 
Buffalo, N.Y. In November a one-man show of carbon prints 
by W. H. Porterfield took place, and in January a collection of 
prints by Clarence H. White will be on view. 


The New Catalogue just to hand from the City Sale and 
Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane Square, W., con- 
tains particulars of a fine selection of second-hand cameras, 
enlargers, lanterns, cinematographs, portrait lenses, etc. 
Readers should write without delay to the above address for a 
copy of the list, which will be sent free. 


"The American Annual of Photography.’’—This popular 
American annual is to hand for 1914, and contains, as usual, 
a great number of useful articles on various branches of photo- 
graphic work, such as “Hints on Gum Printing,” “ Bromide 
Prints in Three Colours,” “Developing Lantern Slides,” “Some 
Notes on Composition,” “Character and Individuality in Por- 
traiture,” “Night Photography,” “Architectural Photography,” 
to mention but a few of the subjects dealt with. Various use- 
ful tables are also included, together with a list of American 
photographic societies. The book is plentifully illustrated, and 
is edited by Mr. Percy Y. Howe. It is obtainable in America 
from George Murphy, Inc., 57, East Ninth Street, New York ; 
and in England from George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 68, 
Carter Lane, London. The price is 3s. 6d. net, postage extra. 
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Inr WEEKLY COMPETITION 


“THE A. P. лмо P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 
page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tne A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


eccompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE А. P., without 
fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Babbage, New Zealand; Miss M. E. Blake, Crouch Hill; J. G. 
Rev. J. V. Haswell, Meltham, near Huddersfield. (Title ct Hammond, Huddersfield ; C. Castella, San Sebastian; J. O. 
print, ^A Bundle of Love.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Frith, Gravesend; D. Laidler, Birmingham; К. Child, New- 
Self-screen ortho.; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, Ross; stop, F/S; castle; Philip Wakerley, Brixton; Miss C. L. Crispin, Chig- 
time of day, 10.3o a.m., September; developer, rodinal; print. well; Mrs. F. Freeman, Croydon; R. T. Wilmslow, York. 
ing process, Lilywhite gaslight. Clase III. 


The Second Prize to Geo. C. Cassidy, 114, Summerfield Street, The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
Dalmarnock, Glasgow. -(Title of print, “The Paps of Jura.”) placed in Class III. 
Technical data: Plate, N.F.; exposure, 1-10th sec.; lens, Ross 


Homocentric ; stop, F/6.3; time of day, 7 p.m., July; developer, BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Paget bromide. The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Edward Foster, junr., 
An Extra Prize is awarded to Walter Zilly, Kottbuserveer 58, 153, Abbey Road, Barrow. (Title of print, “Dull Day on 

Berlin. (Title of print, “Half Silhouette." Technical data: Windermere.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; 

Plate, Sigurd; 2 in. magnesium ribbon used; developer, metol- lens, Celor; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-30th sec.; time of day, 

hydroquinone ; printing process, enlarged on N. P. G. bromide. 3 p.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged 
The Mounting Prize to E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, ОП Gevaert bromide. 

Southsea. (Title of print, “Portrait.”) Technical data; Plate, An Extra Prize is awarded to H. S. Morris, Albany House, 

Lumière S. R.; exposure, 1-5th sec.; lens, Orthostigmatic; St. Ives, Cornwall. (Title of print, "The Trawler.”) Techni- 

stop, F/7; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, rytol; print- cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, г. r.; stop, F/8; ex- 

ing process, enlarged on Lilywhite C. C. rough. posure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., November ; developer, 

Hon. Mention. rodinal; printing process, Velox. 


E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; C. W. Garth, Leeds (2); H. A Second Extra Prize is awarded to H. H. Babbage, Hauturu, 
B. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; G. J. Fox, Sunderland; Mrs.  Kawhia, New Zealand. (Title of print, "Through the Pines.") 
Oldham, Rugeley; Н. Warner, Hammersmith; Miss Shakoor, Technical data: Plate, Sovereign; exposure, 1-5th sec.; lens, 
Liphook; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; M. O. Dell Walham Beck Aplanat; stop, F/11; time of day, 3 p.m., August; 


OR 


(e 


Green; J. J. W. Carruthers, London, W. developer, m.-q.; printing process, Tintona. 
Class I. Beginners’ Class. 
Edmund  Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne; ]. Gordon "Hammond, F. Smith, Burnley (2); J. D. Berridge, Leytonstone; J. 


Huddersfield; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; G. C. Cassidy, Faulkner, South Kirkby; Mowbray Newton, Worthing; S. W. 
Glasgow; B. Schleicher, New South Wales; Е. J. Newham, Strachan, Ramsgate; Ё. A. Waldren, Hounslow; L. J. Blake, 
Birmingham; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham; Leslie C. Keat- Brockley; L. Harvey, Worcester; L. G. Bolton, Alton (2); A. 


ing, Alverstoke ; J. К. Redfearn, Bradford; Rev. J. V. Haswell, (c Griffith, Wallington; D. Clark, Cheltenham; R. P. Bray, 
Huddersfield ; Chas. Morton, Grantham ; P. J. Kineton, Wolver- Filey; N. Junter, Greenock; Miss Glenny, Stratford; D. F. 


hampton; Arthur Spire, Newmarket; P. F. Smithers, Bromp- Marshall, Clapham; J. Grafton, Wembley; L. T. Yexley, 
ton; E. D. Fellows, Plumstead. Marlow; Mrs. D. E. Finnigan, Birmingham; E. Gates, Wat- 


Class II. : ford; S. J. Pomony, Southampton; Miss Dillon, Glasgow; 
H. Warner, Hammersmith ; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; H. H.  J. E. Swallow, Bournemouth. 
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BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


THE AMATEUR PAOTOQHArHiR 
AND PHOTOQRAPAIO NEWS. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "Aho Puoroonarnio news 


Mce not later Avaliable until 
£F.inw must reach the office not later Available anti! 2 Printe must reach the o 
than the first post on Friday. January 14. i tban the first post on Friday. January 17. 
[M е 
Title of Prini 909000900909020500000020990090000000090000000000040050009000000900000900000000000000000 000 00* 94 Title of Print essence 0e0 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. LE P. овет а Р ide Exposure. Lens, Stop. Time of Day. Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process. езеншен аа TOES "p eveloper. а ng B.essesecessecsoceccecceccesesoseeceocecceecsoosecocsoooosse 
a 
ese :00000000000000000000000900009000000009000000000002000000000000000000000000000000000009000000000000000000000009 o м 99009000090000900000009090982300900000000000000009090900009000000000000900000000000000000090000000000000000000000000^900000 
е е 009000000909009099009090000090000000000090000000000029009000000090000060000000000000000009 
900009000000000000900000900090400000€0090900900000090090000090000000000006600000000009000000090090000000000060009000900009090 as SSE 
cl c cte DS мс DECLARATION.--] hereby declare that I am = Aide Amateur Photographer. that 
DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that 1 am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and | Pe the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. aa Ihave never won a Prize in a Photozraphic Competition or Exnibition. | agree to 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 5з abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
Name (5f a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 9*9099909090909090099600009000090000090000092009000909000009000909€9 en Name lif a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) *09900000090609009900066€09 95900960060606000000900 [IIIITIIIEIII 
Address *990900000000600092€009€9095000602000900000009000995090909 000000000000 909990000000029025*00€ 20900060 0200000000 000000 85 Address *699002092099009050009*999090999909 0990099000920 **59999909000909000000909000909 эзсез в POSS OCOO CORO OES ROCESS 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return | аг; IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely а 
— y affixed to back of print and f its return 
tet аис соот аске Ееее Инан or jae must be 3 is desired a surhiciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 


enciosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible tor ‘oss or delay. 


State беге.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS COMPETITION. 


Ел Ј:ку COUPONS—Either or both of the above Coupone must acoompany Queries on Technical, Piotoral, er ether matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Northumberland and Durham Competitions. 
The Northumberland and Durham Federation 
competitions have again proved a most interest- 
ing event, and reflect considerable credit on the 
eleven societies who have competed. It will be 
remembered that each society had to submit six 
rints each, and the best of these is awarded the 
ederation certificate of merit. If one may inter- 
ret the narrow margin of points that divide the 
t three individual winners as some indication 
of the high standard attained by these societies, 
then we may reasonably class the whole collec- 
tion as of outstanding merit. I hear Mr. C. F. 
Inston, who judged the prints, speaks very high! 
of the collection. He says they were very good, 
with some prints of high-standing merit, and he 
awarded the first place to the Sunderland Photo- 
phic Association (54 points). The next clubs, 
in order of merit, are Durham and Bishop Auck- 
land, each with 30 points. Another Sunderland 
club got home with 23 points, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
22, Hartlepools 21, Whitley and District 16, West 
Stanley 15, Tynemouth 14. 


The Winning Prints. 


Apart trom the elub competition, each print is 
indged for its individual merit, and the award is 
the magnificent Corder challenge shield. This 
year it is won by Mr. W. A. Bagnall for a triple- 
toned print of Old Elvet, Durham, the second 
pe being secured by Mr. Robert Chalmers, and 

e receives the Federation bronze medal for "A 
Jolly Old Monk." The third award is another 
similar medal. and this year it is secured by 
Mr. Andrew Peddie for his “White Schooner.” 
The first print got 12 points, the second 11 points, 
and the third closely following with то points, 
and it is singular to notice that al] three winners 
were members of the Sunderland Photographic 
Association. The prints are now to go on tour 
round the federated societies, and the study of 
them will make the subject for many a good 
night for the members. 


Southend Exhibition. 

A very excellent exhibition is now open at the 
Technical School, Southend-on-Sea, and I advise 
anyone in the neighbourhood to spend an hour in 
the study of the fine pictorial fare there provided. 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer was the judge, and an inter- 
esting set of pictures met his approbation. The 
show is open until January 9th. 


Will You "oin Our Club? 

An effective little leaflet has been issued by 
the Mill Camera Club, the only photographic 
society in the Orpington and St. Mary Cray dis- 
trict. After telling you the meeting-place and the 
club officials, it points out its two shillings'-worth 
of advantages. One marvels at the greatness of 
the list and the smallness of the subscription: 
“Free use of well-equipped club dark-room; free 
use of club photographic bookshelf; free use of 
club enlarging lantern; willing help by the more 
advanced members of the club; monthly lantern 
lectures, demonstrations, etc., during the winter 
season; club outings during the summer season; 
a social is held every autumn, and an exhibition 
of members’ work every spring. All this we offer 


for a nominal annual subscription of two 

shillings.” 

The President's Evening. | 
On January 13th the Sheffield Photographic 


Society commence their jubilee year with what 
promises to be an enjoyable function, “The Presi- 
dent’s Evening.” Mr. Nutt is looking forward 
to make the evening a memorable occasion, and 
I trust I shall be able to join the merry throng. 


A Glasgow Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the Glasgow Eastern 
5 was ап excellent success in many respects, 
alth h the show was not a very large one. The 
championship plaque was awarded to a_picture 
by Robert Richmond, entitled “An Old Mill,” a 
fne combination of light and shade and tone 
values. There were thirty-nine frames in all 
entered, and some of the landscapes were particu- 
larly good. The challenge shield for lantern slides 
was awarded to Geo. C. Cassidy, who also contri- 
buted some good work in the class for pictures. 


In ye Olden Tyme, 

Under the auspices of the Dennistoun Photo- 
graphic Association, Dr. Somerville lectured in 
Glasgow on “Ye Olden Tyme.” Many old pic- 
tures of Glasgow Cathedral, Rottenrow, High 
Street, the old University, and the old city resi- 
dences were shown with the aid of the lantern. 
Not the least interesting part of the lecture was 
Dr. Somerville’s reminiscences and stories of past 
city worthies and their dwellings, now demolished 
to make way for later buildings. 


Night Photography. 

“Night ا‎ ”—a lecture that will long 
be remembered by the forty members of the War- 
rington Photographic Society who heard it— 
was given on Tuesday by Mr. Williamson, of 
Cockermouth. This branch of the photographic 
science the lecturer has made his own, and practi- 
cally the same lecture was delivered in April last 
before the Royal Photographic Society. А re- 
markable series of lantern pictures illustrated each 
point, and these included the widest range of 
night subjects, from brilliant scenes in the heart 
of London and New York, or the White City, 
Manchester, down to the most dimly lighted back 
street illuminated by a single gas lamp. The de- 
tails in the shadows of all his pictures astonished 
the audience, especially where ordinary sitting- 
rooms were shown. And no wonder when Mr. 
Williamson exposes a plate for an hour and then 
«-nends from one to two hours in its manipulation 
in the developer. How the plate keeps clear of 
fog was explained to be due to absolutely pure 
water and chemicals and keeping the solutions 
very cool. Mr. Williamson was thanked at the 
close with enthusiasm, and, according to those 
who spoke, wil! shortly have several followers in 
his special study. 


The Bromoil Process. 


“The Bromoil Process" was the demonstration 
recently before the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Association. Some of the points Mr. O. 
Hineley made are well worth recounting, for un- 
doubtedly the process has come to stay. Demon- 
strating in a practical manner, Mr. Hingley stated 

't he found the soft artistic print absolutely 
hopeless for the production of a good bromoil 


print. What was required was a good strong 
black bromide print, not a grey or a brown 
green. In the development half-strength amidol, 


m.-q., or rytol worked equally well. The great 
advantage of the process was that the photo- 
grapher could get an enlarged print of an artistic 
kind without an enlarged negative. Mr. Hingley 
used Williams’ bleacher and Rawlins’ inks. 
Prints to be done by the method shown should 
not be kept for over a week, and preferably should 
be done at the time When ink was to be re- 
moved let them hop with the brush, and to give 
a fine grain let them go over the work with a fine 
brush. Among the pictures passed round was one 
that had been produced with a brush costing a 
shilling. Two brushes, however, were recom- 
mended: thev would cost 2s. 6d. and 1s. od. re- 
spectively. The paper used for the trial print was 
canvas cream, as the linen surface of the paper 
lent itself to the oil for pictorial effect. 


By the Aid of a Cheap Camera. 


A lecture at the Edgeworth Photographic Society 
recently illustrated the great possibilities one has 
even with a cheap camera. Mr. T. C. Hastings 
went through the life of a Canadian settler, 
showing how he cleared the land of forest and 
then cultivated it, starting with a modest hut and 
later building a more pretentious house. It was 
delightfully interesting, and the special feature 
of the lecture was the fact that the whole series 
of Panes were from negatives taken by a young 
girl. 


For the Beginner. 

According to Mr. H. Cornthwaite, who demon- 
strated to a number of beginners at the Bourne- 
mouth Camera Club, the safest line for the be- 
ginner to take was to adopt cither the factorial 
system or tank development. To get the best 
prints from their negatives, first master the old 
P.O.P. process and then go on to gaslight and 
bromide paper. 


Forty Miles of Grandeur. 


The president of the Carlisle and County Photo- 
graphic Society in no sense understated the facts 
when he said it may fearlessly be asserted that 
those portions of the counties of Cumberland, 
Westmoriand, and Lancashire known as the Lake 
District contained more natural beauty, more 
literary associations, and more diversity of charm 
than any other similar area in the British Isles, 
or even of the whole of the earth’s surface. Within 
the small space of forty miles scenes of the wildest 
grandeur and the most tranquil beauty existed 
side by side. The moors and bare corries of 
Scotland, the foliage-clad slopes and lynns of 
North Wales, the lakes and valleys of Switzerland, 
all had their counterpart and seemed to meet in 
Lakeland. The diversity of the landscape in so 
small a tract of country was nothing short of 
wonderful. 


Hull Lantern Night. 

Hull looks upon its annual lantern slide night 
as a big event, and the recent event was well up 
to the usual standard. I have seen the list of 
exhibitors, and their names justify the latter 
assertion up to the hilt. Hull commences its 
new year of activity this week. 


Scottish Pictorial Photo Circle. 

The excellent display of pictorial work mow on 
view at the People’s Palace, Glasgow Green, is 
well worth a visit. The exhibitors are the Scot- 
tish Pictorial Photo Circle, whose collection of 
75 examples were selected by Mr. Craig Annan 
out of 124 sent in. The bulk of the work will, no 
doubt, pass forward to the Scottish Salon, so one 
has an opportunity of seeing the best Scottish 
work in advance of its big show. 


How to Popularise a Club. 

Sunderland Camera Club recently popularised 
one of its evenings, first by giving a most 
excellent demonstration of trimming and mount- 
ing, and afterwards giving away to the assembled 
and—I should add—astonished members a num- 
ber of the prints mounted bv the demonstrator. 
Mr. O. C. Wilmot’s work to be given away was a 
big draw, and that is how they did it—a prize 
drawing was organised, with all prizes and no 
blanks. This important subject should be in every 
programme issued, and members cannot be too 
strongly impressed with the modernised maxim 
that to spare the knife is to spoil the print. 


A Bold Experiment. 


At the demonstration of the autochrome process 
at the Coventry Camera Club one of the members, 


* Mr. Landstad, took a portrait of two lady mem- 


bers by flashlight, afterwards developing the plate, 
the final stages being carried out in a special 
glass trough, placed in the lantern in such a 
manner that the process of building up the 
colours during development was portrayed on the 
screen. It is a bold experiment to attempt, and I 
have been wondering if the gentleman mentioned 
that the credit of first attempting such an experi- 
ment on the public stage was due to an eminent 
lecturer on colour photography who hails from 
Yorkshire? 


Novel Competition Schemes. 

By the way, the Coventry Club are making a 
new departure in the way of competitions for 
members. The scheme is quite novel and pro- 
mises to be very popular. Fuller particulars will 
be forthcoming shortly, when doubtless many hon. 
secretaries will find it desirable to adopt a 
similar scheme for their own programmes. In 
the meantime I shall be glad to hear of other 
novel competition schemes for the new year. 


A Rea:on for Joining a Society. 

In a lecture before the Bath Photographic 
Society Mr. Seymour, the well-known flower photo- 
grapher, who, among other photoeraphic acces- 
sories, uses a hammer and nails in building up 
his picture effects, told the members he regretted 
that when he took up the art he did not join a 
photographic society, as by doing so he would 
have saved an immense amount of time while 
he was blundering on in his old way, and also 
many pounds in cash which he spent on spoiled 
plates and paper. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one oí the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 


All queries and 
to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


" Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on o 


ne side of the paper only. 


Snow Photography. 
Could you kindly give a few hints about 
development, etc., of snow pictures? Are 
special plates required, etc.? 
L. H. D. (Bowness). 
The fundamental fact to remember is 
that when the ground, trees, etc., are 
covered with freshly fallen, i.e. clean 
snow, this white sheet is acting partly as 
a reflecting and partly as a light scattering 
agent with regard to the light from the 
clouds, sun, and sky which falls on it. 
The consequence is that the same subject 
with and without snow—all other things 
being equal—requires very different ex- 
posures. Roughly put, a cover of clean 
snow enables one to halve the exposure of 
the scene without the snow. But this 
must not be taken as a cast-iron rule, as 
there are various factors which may alter 
it considerably. The next point is that a 
snow-clad scene very often means one in 
which the foreground presents very strong 
light and shade contrasts. Thus there is 
much more contrast between a dark tree 
trunk and white snow than there is 
between the same tree trunk and, say, 
earth or grass. Nevertheless, the old rule 
of exposure for the nearest darks of pic- 
torial importance still holds good. But in 
such a case—i.e. where the high-lights 
(snow and ice) may be over-exposed—one’s 
aim should be to give enough, but no more 
than just enough, exposure. With regard 
to development, the old rule of * Expose 
for the shadows and let the high-lights 
take care of themselves” will not do 1n 
present-day dry-plate photography. It re- 
quires amending to read, “Expose for the 
shadows of pictorial importance, but de- 


12 to 10, or in that proportion, when deal- 
ing with snow subjects. In general, it is 
better to under than over develop, as with 
over-development it is not possible to get 
back the lost gradations in the high lights 
by reduction, while a slightly under- 
developed negative can easily be intensi- 
fied to any required degree by chosing *he 
right process. No special plates are re- 
quired ; but certainly it is very desirable 
to have them backed. In general, we have 
more latitude, i.e. room for errors of judg- 
ment, in the matter of exposure with a 
plate of the rapid class than with the 
ultra-rapid speeds. z 


Supplementary Lens, etc. 


I have bought a supplementary lens, but can- 
not get a clear image with it. It is supposed 
to give an image one-third larger. Will you 
also tell me focal length of lens required to 
increase focal length of my s-inch Jens to 
7 inches, and give formula by which this is 


obtained ? 
W. J. G. (Bristol). 


Presuming we preserve the same posi- 
tion of camera and object, the size of 
image ıs proportional to the focal length ot 
lens, i.e. the longer the focus the larger 
the image. Thus to increase your 5-inch 
lens by one-third is to lengthen in 
focus by $, ie. 18, or a total of 63. 


January 5, 1914. 


But -you say your camera extension 13 
only 64, so it seems highly likely that your 
camera extension is not enough to enable 
you to use this one-third magnification 
supplementary. This being the case, you 


ace not able to get your image in focus. 


Roughly expressed, the formula is as fol- 
lows: Suppose you have two lenses of focal 
length A and B. When these are com- 
bined we get a new focal length, C, which 
is found by multiplying A and B and 
dividing their product by A added to B. 
For instance, combining a 7-inch and 
5-inch lens (both convex) we multiply 7 
by 5, getting 35, and divide this by 7 plus 
5, that is 12, getting very nearly 3. 
If, however, the 5 inch be concave, we 
write it a —5 in our formula. So we get 
— 35 divided by 7 minus 5, i.e. 2, so that 
the result is minus 174 But if the 7-inch 
lens were concave, and the 5-inch one con- 
vex, we now write —7 and +5 getting 
— 35 divided by —7+2 or —2, which gives 
us +174. When we want to know how to 
alter the focus of, say, lens A to C by add- 
ing a supplementary B, we may con- 
veniently recast the formula thus :—To 
find B: Multiply A by C and divide the 
product by A minus C. For instance, to 
convert your s-inch (A) into an 8-inch (С) 
combination, we multiply 5 by 8 and 
divide by 5 minus 8, which gives us —3 
as divisor, i.e. plus 4o divided by minus 3 
is minus 13}, i.e. a concave of, say, 
13-inch focal length. If the foregoing is 
not quite clear, write again saying exactly 
where the difficulty remains. 


Sulphite Lye. 


On dissolving sulphite and adding sulphuric 
acid some of the soda crystallised out. 
Should I use the clear part only or shake up 
the bottle and use both? Will this keep, or 
is it like ordinary sulphite and only keeps 
three days in solution, etc.? 


W. J. С. (Maidstone). 


Dissolve 5 oz. of sulphite in 10 oz. tepid 
or warm water. When cold add—a little 
at a time, stirring freely—7 drams of sul- 
phuric acid. If any acid sulphite crystal- 
lises out, warm the solution to about 
60 deg. F., and filter. Use the clear part 
only. This keeps a long time, but we can- 
not say for ever. Your estimate (viz. 
three days) for the limit of time of keeping 
sulphite solution is very short. We have 
used plain sulphite solution quite three 
weeks old with satisfactory result. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE OF NEGATIVE MODIFICATIONS IS 


REFERRED TO ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE (*NOVICE’S NOTE-BOOK.”) 


CONDITIONS. 


RESULT. REMEDY. 


velop so as to preserve gradation in the 
high-lights.”. This means that we must 
not carry on development so far as to 
make the second and third lights as dense 
as the high lights. You will find in prac- 
tice that as soon as the highest light 
“shows through,” i.e. is unmistakably 
visible as a dark patch on the back or 
glass side of the plate, it is time to think 
about stopping development. But this :s 
not to be taken as a cast-iron rule, for with 


Reduce with ammo- 
nium persulphate. 


I.— Very strongly lighted subject with heavy 
shadows—or slight under-exposure and 
very prolonged development — or over- 
development after normal exposure. 


Verv harsh, i.e., 
black and white 
negative. 


II.— Full exposure and full development of 
any normally lighted subject. 


Reduce with hypo 
and ferricyanide re- 
ducer. 


Very thick and slow 
printing negative. 


some plates the high-lights are much more ІП.-- Very flatly lighted subject—or subject | Flat, muddy, or | Slightly reduce with 
visible at the back than in the case of much over-exposed and insufficiently | dirty looking nega- | hypo and ferricv- 
other plates. But if the worker sticks to developed. tive. anide, thoroughly 


one brand of plates and once gets to know 
the appearance of correct development, 
this, among other signs, is a useful guide. 
If the factorial system is adopted it will be 
advisable to lower the factor, say, from 


wash and dry, and 
intensify once or 
twice with the 
chromium intensifier 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


201st 
Lesson. 


T used to be thought 
that very great modi- 
fications could be 
made in negatives 
during development. 
At one time it was 
supposed that the 
scale of  gradation 
could be modified in 
one portion without 
affecting other por- 
tions, and we are not 
prepared to assert 
that there was not 
some good founda- 
tion for this supposition, having regard 
to the plates and the pyro-ammonia 
developer then in use. Unquestionably 
control is less possible, and in fact, 
practically speaking, impossible, nowa- 
days, when very rapid plates with great 
latitude are almost universally em- 
ployed and developed with what are still 
known as the modern developing 
agents. In our opinion, however, the 
best results are to be obtained by care- 
ful consideration of the exposure, by 
what is practically automatic develop- 
ment, and by after treatment of the 
negative to compensate for errors or for 
initial defects in the subject itself. All 
workers do occasionally, "t not oftener, 
make mistakes, and as long as photo- 
graphic operations are controlled to 
any extent by individual judgment mis- 
takes will continue to be made. We 
want to show how, to some extent, 
these errors may be rectified. In exactly 
the same way poor effects in the nega- 
tive, due to poor lighting of the subject, 
may be helped to some extent. 

We have prepared a series of illustra- 
tions, and reproduce them both as nega- 
tives and prints, and in order to deal 
fully with the subject, we are devoting 
two lessons to it, this week's and next. 
The negatives are of the same subject, 
so that comparison may be easier, and 
they are extreme examples of the 
various defects. 

It may be well to give in the form of 
a little table (see p. 2 Supp.) the defects, 
and with them the remedies to be ap- 
plied—just after the style of the 

“ poisons and antidotes” tables! It will 
be seen that defects in lighting, etc., 


MODIFICATION 


are classed with those errors in expo- 
sure and development which would be 
likely to produce a corresponding effect. 
Let us consider Class I. first. If we 
look at fig. 1, the reproduction of the 
negative, we shall see that it has been 
cut into three strips, the bottom strip 
representing the state of the negative 
to begin with. Now, the appearance of 
this very thick all over negative was 
deceptive, even to the worker of experi- 
ence. We thought, on examining it, 
that it would require 
the treatment suggested WE 
in Class II., and so we 
commenced to reduce it, 
and in fact did reduce it, 
with the hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer. That is 
to say, we reduced the 
middle and upper strips 
in this way, leaving the 
lower strip untouched. 
This lower strip is so 
very thick that probably 
the reproduction will 
show little or no detail. 
Now note the effect. 
The hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer always 
attacks the shadows 
more than the high 
lights, and so tends to 
increase the contrast of 
the negative. What it 
actually does is to re- 
move equal quantities of 
silver from all over the 
plate, and this means 
proportionately more in 
the shadows than in the 
high lights. So, on look- 
ing at the middle strip 
we seem to have left the 
high lights (i.e. the 
black parts of the zega- 
tive which will produce 
the lights of the rint) 
just as black as ever, 
though they аге not 
really so, and to have 
cleared out the shadows 
until the deepest of them is actually 


clear glass. As soon as we saw 
what effect this reducer was hav- 
ing, and as soon as the shadows 


OF NEGATIVES. 


were just clear glass, we stopped 
its action, and realised that our 
negative now came really under 
Class I., and required to be treated as 
there suggested. So after washing 
thoroughly we dried it, and cut it in 


two, leaving the middle piece, and tak- 
ing the upper strip in hand with the 


ammonium persulphate reducer, in order 


to lessen the contrast. We may say, 
roughly speaking, that the action of the 
persulphate is the opposite of the action 


Fig. 1. 


of the hypo and ferricyanide, that is, it 
reduces the high lights and leaves the 


shadows untouched. This is a sort of 
rough and ready way of describing 


6 (Supplement) 


what is really an action propor- 
tional to all the deposits of silver 
in the image. 

And now for the actual 
methods. In all cases it is wiser 
to commence with a negative 
which has been dried after the 
developing, fixing and washing 
operations. It is not impossible 
to manipulate a wet negative, 
but if the weather is warm there 
is more risk of damaging the 
film if the negative is taken in 
hand without previous drying. 
Of course, we are assuming that 
the fixation of the plate has bcen 
thorough, and that clean fresh 
hypo has been used, and also 
that washing has been efficiently 
done. 

The plate should be well 
soaked first of all, to evenly 
soften the film, and this is espe- 
cially necessary if it has been 
handled much. 

The two solutions required for 
the hypo and ferricyanide are 
10 per cent. solutions of these 
two substances. That is, an 
ounce of hypo is placed in the 
measure, and warm water is 
poured іп up to the 10 oz. mark. 
As a much smaller quantity of 
ferricyanide is required, a 
quarter of an ounce—1.e. 120 gr. 
—may be placed in the mea- 
sure and water added up to the 
24 oz. mark. Both these solu- 
tions will keep reasonably well, 


but the ferricyanide of potassium solu- 
tion should not be kept in strong day- 


Fig. 1b.—Printed to show the best result from middle strip, 
the contrast still being very harsh. 
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Fig. 1a.—Printed to show the best result from the lower strip, 
i.., the untouched negative. The darkness of the upper portion 
conveys some idea of the extent of reduction. 


light. To make up the reducer, take 
two ounces of the hvpo solution and add 
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to it from 60 to 120 minims of 
the ferricyanide of potassium 
solution. The larger quantity 
causes more rapid action, and 
may be used when a nega- 
tive looks like requiring a 
good deal of reduction. When 
the negative is reduced enough, 
which can only be  ascer- 
tained by holding it up and 
looking through it, action may 
be stopped by rinsing under 
the tap. The plate should then 
be washed for the usual time in 
running water. 

For the persulphate reduction 
we find it best to dissolve the 
ammonium persulphate as and 
when required. A 1 oz. in 5 oz. 
of water is a good average 
strength. If the solution is 
working properly it should be- 
come slightly milky after it has 
been on the plate for from half 
a minute to a minute. When the 
result appears almost soft 
enough the plate should be 
washed under the tap for a 
moment or two to get rid of as 
much of the solution as possible 
in the very shortest time, and 
placed in a 5 per cent. solution 
of hypo, which must be ready in 
a clean dish. This hypo stops 
the action of the reducer, and it 
is for this reason that the plate 
cannot be washed for any length 
of time between the two baths. 
After five minutes in the weak 


hypo bath the plate is to be washed as 
usual, and set up to dry. 


Fig. 1c.—Printed to show the best effect from the upper strip. 
This exposure for the bromide print shows nothing in the lower strip. 
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THE RACE. 


By ARTHUR DENTON. 


Ths original, a bromoil print (9X54), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


A KITTEN that chases the wind-driven 
fallen autumn leaves probably is under the 
impression that a moving thing is a living 
thing. Children—of all ages—are attracted 
by things that move, working toys and 
the like. The crowds that nightly flock to 
the cinematograph shows are largely in- 
fluenced by the sense of watching moving 
things, just as folks will stand for hours 
watching the breaking sea waves on the 
rocky shore. Most people will tell us that 
one of the chief differences between 
animals and plants is that the former 
move and the latter do not. Nevertheless, there are moving 
plants and fixed animals. All these things are worth noting 
from the pictorial outlook, as they help to show the innate 
basis of our being, attracted by movement, or its representation 
or suggestion. 

To this last named category, i.e. suggested movement, our 
illustration belongs, and it may be at once said that the picture 
has many excellent features which lend support to this idea. 

The first general impression of this picture is a pleasing one, 
inasmuch as it looks genuine, i.e. sof what Mr. Bill Sykes 
would call a “put up job." It does not give one the notion 
that these youngsters are doing all this running for the benefit 
of the photographer. The reader, no doubt, has often seen 
photographs which are supposed to represent interesting or 
critical moments in a stage play. But how often, or rather 
how seldom, do they convey this idea in what may be mildly 
termed a convincing manner? On the contrary, the first im- 
pression in most instances is that it is a set scene—a tableau— 
that has been previously rehearsed more than once, and is 
then repeated for the chief if not sole benefit of the camera 
man. To some extent this suggestion of rehearsing and acting 
is also a ground note in far too many of the photographer's 
attempts at incident pictures where foreground or near figures 
are supposed to carry the story. Had these figures rehearsed 


VONSTRUCTIVIE CRITICISMS,.—X. 


this three-legged race with a view to being photographed, it is 
very doubtful indeed if any grouping would have been evolved 
that would have been so convincing as that before us. This does 
not mean that the grouping or arrangement of the figures is 
faultless—regarded from the point of view of academic composi- 
tion. A first-class figure painter, for instance, would have taken 
care to avoid the one-legged suggestion in the case of some of the 
figures. In details of this kind the draughtsman going to work 
deliberately in his studio has opportunity to make and modify 
his tentative sketches. The photographer, on the other hand, 
has to train his eye to see quickly, and instantly recognise what 
his judgment tells him is as good as he is /ikely to get, though 
it may not come up to what he had hoped for. 

In the whole range of human endeavour there is perhaps not 
one which equals photography in the way of calling for such 
quick seeing, thinking, and acting as when the photographer sets 
out to deal with several figures in rapid action. To some minds 
this chain of activities of eye, brain, and hand seems to come 
intuitively with comparative ease; to others it is the fruit of 
strenuous practice. But the beginner makes a serious mistake 
in supposing that those who won a front-rank place in this class 
of work have done so without study, practice, and intense con- 
centration of attention. On rare occasions a good thing comes 
by a lucky fluke, but that should be taken as a warning not to 
tempt fortune too far. 

In dealing with almost any object in rapid movement it is but 
natural that such object engages the lion's share of our atten- 
tion—very often to the extent of not noticing at all what the 
background is. Although the eye sees the background always, 
and sends its report along the optic nerve to the optic centre in 
the brain, the officials in this department are too busy attending 
to the figures to pay any attention to anything else. But the 
photographic plate is impartial. Doubtless the reader has long 
ago noticed for himself that the weak part of this picture is the 
antagonism of the distant tree and skyline with the top line 
(along the heads, etc.) of the figure group. This was where 
Fortuna failed to favour the photographer. 
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** Editorplegia.’’ 


Every occupation has its own special pet disease. From the 
milkmaid to the chimney sweep, all of us who have any occupa- 
tion are roped in. If we take up the pen, we get writer's cramp; 
if the racket, we get tennis elbow; if the scrubbing brush, we 
get housemaids’ knee. It is quite evident that Nature in- 
tended us to have no occupation whatever. Tired Tim, there- 
fore, is abundantly justified in his attitude towards life. Photo- 
graphy is no exception. Why should it be? Only the other 
evening I heard a Harley Street physician referring in grave 
terms to “metol disease,” and for anything I know, every de- 
veloper and toner on the shelf has its own private menagerie 
of bacilli. But there are other pathological terrors which lie 
in wait for the photographic public. The reader, perhaps, 
has never heard of the subtle disease called “editorplegia.” I 
never had either, until lately. It is a disease, apparently, 
which attacks only photographers, all other members of the 
community being immune. 


The Disease of Doing as You are Told. 


It was in the subterranean cavern where the “L. and P.” 
conducts its deliberations and sends up its incense that I first 
heard of “editorplegia,” though it was not called by that name. 
It appears that a great number of photographers suffer from 
being led by the nose by the photographic editors. The editors 
themselves, conscious oí their power, so we were told by two 
members of the Photographers! Union, have gradually got to 
believe that photographers cannot go about alone. They think 
that no photographer ought to be allowed to do anything— 
least of all to pay a visit to his dealer's—without having an 
editor at his elbow. The spectacle of an editor at the elbow 
of a photographer, and at the same time leading him by the 
nose, and probably also pulling his leg, is one worthy of a 
stained-glass window. But the trouble is that the vast body 
of photographers tamely submit to this editorial dictation. 
They have editorplegia. 


A Creeping Paralysis. 


I am still waiting to meet the first photographer who has 
editorplegia in an acute form, but I gather that the “picture,” 
as the medical man calls it, is like this: 

Etiology.—' The disease is generally attributed to the para- 
graphic parasite, which finds its way into the tissues at the 
point of the pen. 

Anatomical Characters.—Great enlargement at the elbow-joint, 
due to being *led"; nasal inflammation from same cause. 

Symptoms.—Paralysis of arms, hands, and feet, resulting in 
inability to make any decided movements, save on the applica- 
tion of editorial stimuli. 

Treatment.— The patient should immediately join the Photo- 
graphers’ Union, and take a pinch of salt at intervals. 

Prognosis.—Quite favourable if above treatment is followed ; 
otherwise the patient sinks to blithering idiocy. 


Make Your Own Plates. 


As a practical means of resisting what is regarded in some 
quarters as the excessive imposition of plate prices, and of 
making platemakers wish they had never been born, here and 
there a photographer is setting to work to make his own plates. 
I honour him. There is no end of adventure about it. One 
gentleman manages to do it, without allowing anything for his 
own labour, at a cost of less than thirty shillings a hundred- 
weight. Think what a special sense of proprietorship there 
is in a hundredweight of pictorial material, all the result of 
one's own industry and skill! It seems unnecessary and almost 
a shame to go further and attempt to get any image on the 
plates. Far more conclusive than any figures was the mag. 
nificent way in which this gentleman opened his boxes at a 
recent meeting, and handed his plates in the true 
they'Il-be-spoiled-but-it-doesn't-matter spirit. Bringing the plates 
themselves into the light in this manner was far more effective 


than bringing into the light merely the sordid 
details of their manufacture. 


Ready-made. 


The trouble with the amateur plate-makers seems to lie, not 
with the emulsion, but with the glass. Emulsion making is 
child's play; the glass is the difficulty. And just here I have 
a very useful tip to give to all amateur plate-makers. If in 
need of glass, say of a suitable size for quarter-plates, it can 
be conveniently purchased at any dealer’s, in the form of ready- 
coated photographic plates at five farthings each, provided 
you take a dozen. Then it is the simplest matter to assert 
your independence by stripping off the film, and recoating them 
in your own laboratory. I really cannot understand why a 
jolly member of the Photographers’ Union, who is looking 
over my shoulder at this moment, gets so angry with me for this 
suggestion. He seems to see something quite sinister in it, but 
when I ask him what it is, he only says that my proposal has 
the genuine ving. Yet he says it in such a bitter way. I do 
not understand it at all. 


A Disclaimer. 


(These are days of disclaimers, and, in response to a vast 
number of inquirers, it may be stated that the writer of these 
notes has no connection whatever with * The Magpie " who writes 
the racing intelligence for a London evening paper. They are 
birds of quite different species. The confusion is excusable, of 
course, seeing that, as one correspondent is good enough to sav, 
this page is so very racy. But we usually insert our tips else- 
where in the paper.—EDITOR.) 


A Certificate of Honesty. 


The British Sea Anglers’ Society has just been holding a 
photographic exhibition. 
Once we were half inclined to doubt, 
And think the anglers' tales romantic, 
And scoff at all their talk about 
The wizard salmon, or the trout 
That was, my boy, gigantic. 


But now that camera and plate 
Accompany their fishing tackle, 
And take what rises to their bait, 
We can no longer hesitate 
To credit when they cackle. 


For when about a catch they strut, 
Affirm that they could hardly move it, 
The portrait of that halibut 
(Should any sceptic say *Tut-tut ") 
Is there, you see, to prove it. 
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DREAMS. By GUIDO REY. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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PIERROT JUNIOR. By SIGVART WERNER (Denmark). 
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Properly done, the one-man show ought to be a valu- 
able thing educationally. It should show to some con- 
siderable extent the evolution of the 
man as he is at the moment. What 
it too often does show is the series of 
mannerisms of which a worker may 

have been guilty. This is often the case for the reason 
that the choice of works is made by the worker him- 
self, whereas it had better be made by the critic, who, 
free from those influences of sentiment which must ever 
shroud the worker's own judgment, can select pictures 
which are representative of the various vears of the 
career. It is naturally a difficult matter to get a col- 
lection chosen by some other than the worker, for in 
many instances replica prints have to be specially pre- 
pared ; but we think there are cases where a worker is 
sufficiently interested in the advancement of his art to 
go to the trouble of doing this if the works were indicated 
by the critic. It is notorious that the worker is often 
the worst judge of his own work, and it is becoming 
recognised that no enthusing over his own productions 
by any worker alters the general impression. Work 
must stand or fall on its merits, and so it is natural 
that there should be some conflict of opinion when 
choosing from the standing and the fallen for an educa- 
tional one-man show. 


THE ONE-MAN 
SHOW. 
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There is another type of one-man show, such as—to 
give but one example—A. H. Blake's exhibition of 
Portuguese pictures. Here, if 
the worker be a strong one and 
possessed of receptivity, the 
great interest of the show lies in 
the correlation of previous work and that just done 
under the stimulus of new matter. It is very interest- 
ing to trace the outlook in the new work and compare 
it with that shown in previous stages. With some 
workers new material is made the vehicle for the expres- 
sion of the old hackneyed ideas, while in other cases 
the work produced has not only pictorial qualities, but 
is imbued with the spirit of the place, and the pic- 
torialism is influenced by a whole train of thought 
arising from the stirring of the imagination. Into these 
imaginative impulses the history, the art, and the life 
of the country enter. In some cases the change of 
venue may be to another country and in others merely 
to another district; but the effect is the same, though 
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possibly varying in degree. Some modification іп treat- 
ment, a slightly different colour of image or texture of 
printing paper, a larger or a smaller scale may be all 
the worker feels himself compelled to make; but the 
stronger the artistic temperament, the more surely will 
material and environment react on that temperament. 
© Ge Q 

Now that the photographic colour transparency is a 
thing accomplished, photography has something in com- 
mon with the art of 
stained-glass making. 
The best thing done in 
the way of a transparent picture, until the arrival of the 
autochrome, was the stained-glass window. Mr. 
Maurice Drake, in his recent interesting lecture at the 
Camera Club on this ancient handicraft, was inclined to 
make it his pride that stained glass has made so little 
progress since the time of Chaucer. Photographers, 
experimenting with an art which has yet to pass its first 
century (that, of course, will be challenged by those who 
date photography from Wedgw ood), naturally snatch at 
every new advance. Stained-glass making, on the other 
hand, is alw ays looking backward. It has seen practic- 
ally no new developments whatever for the last five 
hundred years. If Thomas of Winchester, an early 
maker of stained glass, were to return to the sphere of 
mundane things, he would be able to resume his trade 
with scarcely any need for fresh instructions. 

o & Q 

Mr. Drake gave a very illuminating exposition of the 
whole art of staining glass, and did away with the im- 
pression that stained glass is a 
painted production. The picture 
is built up, like a child’s jig- 
saw puzzle. The stained-glass 
worker does not paint. He is only a worker in mono- 
chrome upon a colour ground. Or, rather, he applies 
but one colour, namely, a yellow stain, w hich he obtains 
by the use of nitrate of silver. Asked by Mr. Caven- 
dish Morton whether the coming of the photographic 
screen- soon might not lead to new developments in 
stained glass, Mr. Drake professed himself sceptical. 
Stained glass was the child of Gothic architecture, and 
he appeared to accept the view that secular buildings are 
not amenable to this form of decoration. Certainly, 
stained-glass work does not lend itself to the de :piction 
of contemporary life, and, moreover, it flies directly in 
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the face of progress, for the “storied windows richly 
dight ” have a way of darkening interiors and of pre- 
venting ventilation, and some people with depraved in- 
stincts care more for light and fresh air than for 
archangels. 
э © m$ 
А very interesting little lecture—the more so because 
comparatively unambitious—was given by Mr. Harry 
Cox, F.Z.S., before the Royal 
WILD LIFE AGAIN. Photographic Society at the last 
meeting of the year. Mr. Cox was 
led to take up natural history photography by coming 
into touch with the work of the Keartons, and the papers 
some time ago were full of his adventures as a stranded 
photographer marooned for some days off the northern 
coast on a desolate island which no boat could reach. 
The newspaper accounts seem to have been highly 
coloured, according to Mr. Cox’s own narrative, but his 
photographs of the bird homes on the Farne Islands and 
the Bass Rock proved that he had put his experiences 
to very good use. Incidentally he showed how large an 
amount of nature work is possible with quite modest 
apparatus. A number of the photographs illustrating 
his lecture were taken with a stereoscopic “ Brownie "— 
a fifty-shilling Kodak camera. Although he has since 
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used more expensive apparatus, he is not sure that thc 
results have been proportionately better. Of course, it 
is necessary to have a focal-plane shutter, or other 
shutter giving a reliable high speed, if it is desired to 
take birds on the wing. 
$ © p 
An interesting development, so we learn from Kamera. 
Kunst, has taken place at the technical university of 
Vienna, where an institute of 
PHOTOGRAMMETRY AT photogrammetry has lately been 
‘THE UNIVERSITY. inaugurated. Photogrammetry, 
or the science of taking photo- 
graphs for surveying purposes, and of constructing 
from them the plan and elevation of the points photo- 
graphed, has made great headway in Austria, and the 
decree by the Minister of Public Instruction will mean 
a considerable further application and amplification of 
the work. The new institute is to undertake at the 
same time the photographic reproduction of the monu- 
ments of Austria, according to a systematic plan which 
has been worked out by the central commission for art 
and historic monuments. The Government desire to 
have a complete inventory of these monuments by means 
which will give, not only their superficial appearance, 
but also their dimensions. 
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VARIOUS small notes in the 
photographic Press have conveyed 
to us the information that certain 
French photographers, chief 
among them M. G. Balagny, have 
been using a novel developer, to 
wit, acid diamidophenol. The 
advantages claimed for it are 
many, but one hears little of its 
use in this country, and 1 doubt 
if half a dozen readers troubled 
their heads further after reading 
the paragraphs referred to, the 
reason probably being the diffi- 
culty in obtaining and making up 
the solution. Mention is made in 
the published formule of bisul- 
phite liquor or bisulphite lye, a 
product not obtainable commer- 
cially in this country, and furthermore, the solution must 
be of a density of from 35 to 40 Baumé, two facts which 
have probably been responsible for the absence of enthusiasm 
in this country over the new developer. ! | 

Having given acid amidol (or acid diamidophenol, which 
is practically the same thing) a trial, and become enamoured 
of its charms, I cast about for a readier method of concocting 
it. Specific gravity is all very well for the chemist and the 
schoolboy, but all the scientific apparatus that the average 
photographer will trouble himself about is usually a pair 
of small scales. My experiments, therefore, were conducted 
with a view to finding a formula which would require 
nothing more than these in the making of it, and the follow- 
ing appears to answer all requirements, and give the 
characteristic “depth development” negatives : 


Waler ТОЛ О УЛ E О ГО 5 02. 
Pot. metabisulphite  .............. ee 8о gr. 
Soda sulphite (anhydrous) ..................... 30 gr. 
Diamidophenol  .......... ее 23 gr. 


The metabisulphite should be crushed and added to the 
water, which should be cold, and the sulphite (which, it 
should be noted, is anhydrous, i.e. that sold as a powder, 
not crystallised) added when the metabisulphite is dissolved. 
Finally the diamidophenol (or amidol) is added. As, how- 
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ever, the mixed solution will only keep for about a week, 
it is best to make a stock solution of the metabisulphite and 
soda, and add the diamidophenol as required. The formula 
I have given above is suitable for plates, films, and bromide 
paper. 

It will be noticed that no potassium bromide is given in 
this, neither is it required for use, as stated. 1 am unable 
to speak of the results with gaslight papers, not having 
tried it. 

The peculiarities and advantages claimed for acid diamido- 
phenol are the remarkable transparency and delicacy of the 
negatives produced. Instead of commencing at the surface 
of the plate, as is the case with an alkaline developer, develop- 
ment starts in the lower layers of the emulsion, a fact which 
can be verified by looking at the glass side of the plate during 
development; it will be seen that the image is "through " 
almost as soon as the solution is poured on. The fog, there- 
fore, which a plate receives on its surface, very often bv 
reason of stray light in the camera and from other causes, is 
the last to receive development, not, as with other developers, 
the first. This superficial fog often develops up to such an 
extent in the ordinary way that the negative is ruined, and 
the more the plate is developed the thicker becomes the veil- 
ing; with acid diamidophenol the plate can be left for hours 
in the developing solution without fog. 

It must not be supposed that contrast is unobtainable, 
unless one considers contrast synonymous with harsh high 
lights where detail is so fogged as to be unprintable. For the 
development of negatives which have later to be enlarged 1 
have found *depth development" to be preferable to any 
other, owing to the clean negatives obtained, and I have de- 
veloped snapshot exposures (taken in December) with it, and 
secured ample shadow detail in the negatives. 

This developer, made up according to the formula given 
above, is fairly rapid in action, an average time for the de- 
velopment of a plate being about three minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 60 deg. No complaint can be made on the score 
of expense, as diamidophenol costs but 9d. per oz., or 2s. for 
a 1 lb. 

Where, therefore, negatives with clear (yet, if necessary, 
dense) high lights and softness of detail are required, * depth 
development" alone will readily provide these, and the 
materials as required by this revised formula are to the hand 
of almost every photographer. 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF WINTER. 


'T the time of writing, there is a prospect of snow, 

frost and ice in the South of England, while the 

North and Midlands have already experienced 

true winter weather. The photographer who, 

having put his camera away for the winter, wakes one 

morning to find the familiar view from his window 

transformed by the magic touch of frost and snow, may 

well be excused if he desires to sally out and make pic- 

tures forthwith. The effect on the mind when see- 

ing a well-known view or landscape under snow 
for the first 

time is similar. f^ 


DU 


restricted spaces as Russell Square, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
etc., will often provide material enough for a round 
dozen of pictures when snow is on the ground, and a 
gentle haze obscures much of the surroundings. 

If one can get out into the country near woodland and 
stream, the opportunities are still greater. With a thin 
grey haze veiling the distance, the slanting rays of sun- 
shine, which are so beautiful and so transient, the fallen 
leaves, the dainty tracery of the leafless trees, those ex- 
quisite branch-forms which remind one very forcibly of 
Japanese de- 
sign, we may 


to that caused 7 Á Before you sow seeds in your garden it revel in the 
when pera A fa a. E is highly фана ШЕ {о гетоуе Ais deeds that § beauty of the 
p e 127, 7 е? /A аге present. If new ideas are to grow in ipea pre 
locality under 7 Uy y your mind the old wrong ones must be up- lf wa н 
Расе iy rooted. To learn to see pictorially one must ł form, now is 
editions, à b 29 / ,) unlearn seeing things wrongly. We think ( our opportu- 
Сови » 4 4p ме see things in a certain way because we | nity, for it 
bright sunny know certain of their qualities. We know у lies on every 
that the six sides, or faces, of a cube are all side. We are 


winter’s 
morning, with 


equal, and when we see more than one face 
of a cube at the same time we think we see them 


no longer 
troubled with 


snow on the 
ground and SS, as equal areas. But we do not so see them. When solid, impene- 
frost in the "looking at nature, with a view to selecting a subject for trable masses 
air, it will be the camera, we have to learn—often laboriously—to keep of foliage and 
a poor photo- separate in our minds what the eye truly sees (and what the deep dark 
grapher, and | Za lens probably will see very similarly and what we know sh h qus, 
one lacking 3*7 about the objects and so think we see. vox da 9 
in the true en- we confronted 
with conflict- 


thusiasm that 


the successful | 
use of the camera engenders, who will not desire to 


secure a pictorial record of the scene. 

On another page in the present issue are reproduced 
a series of little winter scenes of a kind that are likely 
to prove attractive to the amateur photographer. 
Unfortunately there is always the possibility that at any 
moment a rise in temperature may speedily convert the 
snow into slush and mire, and the photographer will not 
be blamed then if he again returns his camera to winter 

quarters to await a more favourable opportunity. 
Assuming, however, that bright frosty and snowy 
weather continues, there will be subjects galore for the 
pictorial worker. Near every large town will be found 
landscape subjects that can be utilised more readily 
when clothed in winter’s garb than at any other season 
of the year. In London, for instance, the parks and 
uares, even those right in the centre of the busy city 
and West End streets, offer remarkable possibilities on 
winter days for the production of pictures, and such 
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ing colour 
problems. The earth is almost a monochrome, with 
wonderfully delicate shadows and glistening reflections, 
of dull browns, cold purples, and silvery greys, a subtle 
harmony of a few quiet tints. 

On bright winter days, therefore, the photographer 
will do well to be up betimes, and if of a particularly 
energetic nature, there are few things more beautiful 
than a winter sunrise seen over a snow-swept common to 
tempt him from a warm bed. Think, too, of the brisk 
walk in the keen, frosty morning air, and the breakfast 
awaiting his return. 

The presence of so much reflected light presents a 
problem that at first will be a little disconcerting to the 
photographer, but the fault is a good one, as the low 
actinic quality of winter daylight is greatly reinforced 
thereby, and it enables orthochromatic plates and screens 
to be used with a minimum exposure. A well-exposed 
snow-clad landscape, with no strong dark foreground 
trees or figures may readily be obtained with an expo- 
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sure as brief as 1-5oth of a second on a rapid plate, 
иѕіп,: stop F/8 at mid-day, with the sun shining. With 
an ortho. plate and screen an exposure up to one or two 
seconds can be given, according to the speed of the plate 
and depth of screen, and amount of shadows or dark 
objects that the foreground may contain. 

There is no doubt that the subject is one which, 
although apparently in monochrome to the eve, 1s full of 
subtle values and nuances of tone that need the quali- 
fying powers of the colour-corrected plate and filter to 
do them full justice. The ideal plate for ordinary 
amateur work is therefore likely to be found among the 
various non-filter and self-screen plates that are now 
made by most of the leading plate-makers. These 
plates contain in themselves the combined qualifications 
of the colour filter and orthochromatism, and for snow- 
scene work can be treated as “rapid” plates in the clas- 
sification given in THE А. P. лхр P. №. Exposure Table 
for January, published in last week's issue. 
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The great thing to avoid in dealing with this subject 
is a "soot-and-whitewash " negative, which will be the 


inevitable result if the plate is under-exposed. At the 


same time, over-exposure should be guarded against, 
or there is a likelihood of “flattening out ” the delicate 
gradations of the snow textures. 

The absolutely correct rendering of a snow-clad land- 
scape in bright light is admittedly not easv, and it be- 
comes less so when the subject includes dark tree trunks 
—which have an unfortunate tendency to come out as 
black patches. The plates should always be backed, 
therefore, and tentative treatment in dilute developer, 
and at a normal temperature, will tend to minimise the 
difliculties. For snow-scene work pyro-sodawill be found 
hard to beat. 

Here, then, is a subject that must make an irresistible 
appeal whenever the opportunitv occurs, but, as in all 
picture-making, both enthusiasm and imagination are 
necessary for complete success. 


AN EASY, RELIABLE WAY OF MAKING PLATE-MARKED MOUNTS. 
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HE question of mounting photographs, to the novice in 

photography, is one of the simplest of operations; but as 
the novice progresses and strives for more artistic work, so does 
the task of mounting become more and more difficult. 

In the early days all the mount had to do was to protect the 
print and hold it flat, and the more attractive it was the better it 
pleased us. All that was required was one of the ready-made 
mounts, with cut-out openings, behind which the print could be 
slipped, or with printed or embossed designs to surround the 
picture. 

Now, however, all that is changed. What is necessary to good 
work is a mount that enables us to see the picture with ease, 
and without our attention being distracted by the way it isolates 
the picture from its surroundings. In fact, the best mount is 
-one of which the spectator is practically unconscious, one that 
serves its purpose so well that the mount is not noticeable at all. 
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What is required is a plain, plate-marked mount, that can be 
made in any size to fit any photograph in a few minutes, and 
this, on the lines here laid down, is quite a simple matter. 

Only two things are required—a block and a marker; and 
these can be readily made by anyone. 

For the block two strips of cardboard, each about 12 inches 
long, cne 4 inches and the other about 2 inches wide, will be 
needed. One edge of the latter must be clean cut with a sharp 
knife; beyond this all that is required is three or four drawing 

ins 
The wide strip is placed on a board for a firm base (a 
. drawing board answers the purpose excellently), and the narrow 
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piece is pinned on top, with the clean-cut edge running down 
the centre of the lower strip, as in fig. 1. 

The only other implement needed is the marker. This 
should be somewhat in the nature of a chisel with a rounded 
blade, that will not cut the paper. The corner of a flat rule will 
do as a makeshift, or something better can easily be carved 
from a piece of soft wood, as in fig. 2. 

Now all that has to be decided is what sort of card or paper 
it is intended to make the mount of. Personally, I have not 
found anything so good as extra thick Whatman drawing paper. 
This can be obtained, in sheets of anv size, from most big 
stationers or artists’ dealers, and makes excellent mounts, 
which do not detract from the photograph in any way. 

Supposing that the photograph has been trimmed to the re- 
quired size, say, 4 inches by 24 inches, we cut a piece of 
drawing paper larger than the finished mount is to be, and 
draw on the back a rectangle, slightly larger than the print, say, 
44 inches by 2j inches, so as to leave a slight margin between 
the picture and the plate mark. The lines of the rectangle 
should be continued to the edge of the paper to facilitate 
putting it on the block straight (see fig. 1). Now with the mount 
still wrong side up, i.e. rectangle uppermost, place it on the 
block so that the line to be marked comes directly over the groove 
or step in the block, hold the paper firmly with the left hand, 
and run the blade of the marker up and down, pressing the 
paper into the groove. Care must be taken not to cut through 
the paper ; but this should never happen unless the marker has 
been made too sharp. When sufficiently creased, the mount is 
turned at right angles, and another crease is made, running 
towards and meeting the first one; so, in succession, are the 
other two marks made. If care has been taken, the corners 
should just meet; but if they do happen to cross each other 
slightly, the creases can easily be rubbed out by applying 
pressure from the back. 

All that now remains to be done is to stick the photographs 
in position, decide on the width of margins the mount is to 
have, and cut off the surplus. The size of the mount will be 
governed by circumstances. As a general rule, the mounts 
provided for photographs are too small; they do not isolate 
the prints as completely as they should do. 

The whole process, though it seems to be an endless one in 
print, can easily be accomplished in five or six minutes, and 
the resulting mount is infinitely preferable to the bought 
article, as it can be made in sizes to exactly fit the photograph. 

There is no need to confine oneself to mounting small contact 
prints. With a slightly larger block mounts for enlargements 
can easily be made, either out of white drawing paper or from 
any of the art mounting boards such as are used for multiple 
mounting, etc., in which case a tint should be chosen which 
harmonises with that of the picture. The method is also very 
useful for making loose-leaf albums, greeting card mounts, 
etc. 

In conclusion, I would say that the process is simplicity 
itself, and the effects which can be obtained are strikingly neat 
and effective. 
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FLOWERS IN 
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NE of the most interesting and fruitful results of 
() photography is in the direction of education of the 

eye. There are many photographers who see 
beauty in the sky and cloud forms, for instance, who pre- 
vious to taking to the use of a camera never gave the sky 
a look or a thought, except when in doubt as to whether to 
put on a waterproof or carry an umbrella. 

Similarly there are scores of camera folk who—thanks to 
acquaintance with photography—now see infinite variety and 
inexpressible beauty in every wayside plant and flower that 
before was unnoticed by them. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment that won- 
rous world of colour which is never absent from the 
vegetable world, even in those forms that are commonly 
called “white,” there still remain for the worker in mono- 
chrome form, line, mass, light and shade grouping, and so 
forth. Each of these aspects, though truly inseparable from 
its companions, may 
for the purpose of 
study be sometimes 
profitably regarded one 
at a time. 

On this occasion 
may I offer a few 
thoughts — not alto- 
gether unpractical, 1 
hope—on the subject 
of grouping, or, if the 
reader prefers it, com- 
position or design. 

The first thought— 
perhaps like most, if 
not all our thoughts— 
is suggested by nature, 
ie. the idea of com- 
panionship, grouping, 
and relation of one 
thing to another. Very 
nearly all flowers are 
sociable things, for it 
is the conspicuous 
exception to find a 
plant bearing one 
flower only. Or ií it 
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Fig. 2. 
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DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


By W. NORWOOD. 


is one root, i.e. “one plant one flower,” then the individuals 
generally are near neighbours, as, for instance, those be- 
loved harbingers of early springtime, the *snowdrops ” 
(Galanthus). 

No doubt it is true, as the scientists tell us, that in the 
world of plants, as well as of animals, there is often a severe 
struggle for existence. But while among animals there often 
is a struggle to the death one with another, among plants 
it seems to be chiefly an effort to get out of or away from 
each other. Each little snowbell, with modestly hanging 
head, seems only to ask for light and air, with no wish at 
all to get in the way of its companions in the cluster. But 
we are getting a little astray from the idea of grouping. 
For I would suggest to the nature-loving photographer that 
he should take frequent opportunity of studying and photo- 
graphing the groupings of plants in nature. Here we may 
see infinite variety with entire absence of stiffness and for- 
mality. Even when 
there appears to us at 
first glance to be some 
formality in the 
grouping, it will gene- 
rally be found оп 
careful examination to 
be subtle variety, 
rather than formal 
symmetry. Flower 
fanciers for show pur- 
poses, I believe, attach 
some value to a close 
approach to symmetry 
of form in certain 
cases—perhaps because 
symmetry is nature's 
exception—just assome 
people fancy freaks or 


sports. But excep- 
tional forms are not 
necessarily the best 
from a mental beauty 
point of view. The 
primitive savage, 
whose first effort in 
decoration is to cut 
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or scratch a pattern on his tools of war or peace, 
first “goes” for simple- repetition, and then for sym- 
metrical design. His creative powers do not go beyond repe- 
tition of the same idea. And if one may judge from many 
wallpapers even of our present time, the designer has not 
got very far ahead of the primitive savage. These “designs ” 
show little beyond repetition and symmetry. 

The reader may protest that the example given, a clump 
of snowdrops, gives us only “repetition” of form. Which 
is true only ¿f we extend the term repetition to include 
infinite if subtle variety. 

Here, in fig. 1, we have a family party, doubtless all sturdy 
sons and daughters from one parent stock or bulb. Of course, 
there is a strong family likeness, but a very brief glance suf- 
fices to show that no two of these simple little flowers are 
quite identical in form, although they are all alike as regards 
the number of floral elements. 

It is to be admitted that this is only a straight-line row of 
similar flowers. But I submit that while the flower-holders 
out of sight were “all in a row,” and as near in a straight 
line as possible purposely—still in this line of similar forms 
there is no unpleasant suggestion of straightness or of lini- 
ness. I offer the suggestion that the worker whose tastes 
lead him to floral designs will often find that the element 
of simplification which semi-silhouette treatment gives is a 
welcome aid in such work. This form of treatment aids one 
in grasping the general design as a whole. 

But as we are not just now considering the elements 
of designing we may profitably pass on to fig. 2, where we 
have two “rows "—if I may so express it—of flowers, one 
above the other against a dark background, while the flowers 
are in a fairly strong and simple side light. 

Here, again, we may see a wondrous variety of form and 
arrangement, but on this point enough has already been said. 
The second print is introduced chiefly to illustrate one or 
two little technical points. It will be noticed that the upper 
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row of flowers shows them on a somewhat larger scale than 


that in the lower row. It will then be easily understood 
that the two sets of flowers represent two different expo- 
sures on one plate. It may be acceptable to mention for the 
benefit of beginners that there are various ways of accom- 
plishing this end. Perhaps the simplest is to cut a strip of 
stiff card, such as yellow strawboard, of such size that by 
carefully bending it slightly one can slip it into the fold of 
the bellows of the camera which comes next to the focus- 
sing screen end of the camera. The length of this card strip 
is determined by the inside size of the camera bellows. The 
width of the card strip is such that when the focussing 
screen is in position exactly, and the card strip pushed 
* home " in the bellows fold, exactly one half of the focussing 
screen is obscured by the card. Thus we can expose one 
half the plate, push the card over to the other side of the 
bellows fold, and expose the other half of the plate. The 
two exposures are, of course, developed in one operation. 
The card shield is, of course, used when arranging the sub- 
ject to occupy one half of the focussing screen befere the 
corresponding half of the plate is exposed. 

Another little point of interest is the method—one of the 
many open to us—of holding slender stalked things like 
snowdrops. One of the best dodges is to take a strip of 
stout white blotting paper, say an inch wide, and perhaps 
6 or 8 in. long ; this is rolled round the stem until the paper 
roll is of such a size as to form an easy yet firm fit into the 
neck of the bottle, or what is perhaps still more convenient, 
viz. a test tube on foot. These may be bought about 4-5 in. 
high at 1s. to 1s. 3d. per dozen from those firms who supply 
chemical apparatus. But half a dozen ordinary 2 oz. flat 
medicine bottles at a penny a piece will do very well. I necd 
scarcely add that the bottles or tubes are filled with water 
when in use. 

The tips of the rolls of paper holding the flowers are pur- 
posely shown in the lower half of fig. 2. 
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THE “В. J. ALMANAC,” 1914. 


VERY photographer regards the “B. J. Almanac” as an 
E old friend, and looks forward to its appearance every year 
with anticipatory pleasure. This year’s volume contains, as usual, 
a large budget of advertisements, which will probably form the 
principal attraction to many, but no doubt the editor, Mr. G. E. 
Brown, will not consider this a serious defect to be altered next 
vear. The literary portion, however, must not be overlooked, 
particularly as the editor has now reverted somewhat to the 
original practice of including at least one practical contributed 
. article, and other matter of interest to the ordinary photographer. 
The beginner, too, is catered for this year in the shape of a 
glossary of photographic terms. 

The editorial article deals with * Lens Facts for Amateurs," and 
gives a brief but reliable resumé of the properties and uses of 
photographic lenses generally. Mr. C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S., 


contributes an article on “Exposure and Development," illus- 
trated with a series of comparative examples. 

The remainder of the literary portion consists of the * Epitome 
of Progress," reviews of apparatus, and formula for the principal 
photographic processes. The section devoted to makers’ formule 
has been abandoned, unwisely, we think, as its omission tends 
to lessen the value of the “В. J. Almanac " as a work of reference. 

The frontispiece of the almanac is an example of machirfe- 
printed Vandyke photogravure. A list of photographic societies 
of the United Kingdom, postal clubs, Colonial photographic 
societies, and other photographic bodies is also included. | 

The almanac is published by Henry Greenwood and Со., 24, 
Wellington Street, London, W.C., and is obtainable from all 
photographic dealers, etc., price 1s. net in paper covers, 18. 6d. 
in cloth boards. 


———————— 9$ 8$ ——————— 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE eleventh annual exhibition of the Southend-on-Sea 

Photographic Society was held again this year at the Techni- 
cal School, Southend, and was opened on Saturday, January 3, 
closing on Friday, January oth. 

The exhibition, in common with many others held recently in 
the country, was a considerable advance on previous shows, the 
entries being well above the average both in quantity and 
quality. Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., was the judge, and 
made the following awards: — 

Silver plaque for best picture in open classes, J. J. Beasley. 
Class A (Landscape): Bronze plaques, C. W. Williams, J. J. 
Beasley, E. Pady, T. D. Ralli; commended, J. B. Portway, G. 
W. Perkins, Н. E. Franzmann, T. Jackson. Class B (Рог- 
traiture): Bronze plaque, O. C. Wilmot; commended, C. W. 
Williams, J. І. Goodwin. Class C (Architecture): Bronze 
plaques, Е. Раду, С. J. T. Walford; commended, E. Pearson, 
F. G. Burroughs, G. J. T. Walford. Class D (Flowers, fruit, 
still life, etc.): Bronze plaques, J. I. Goodwin, Е. C. Studmore ; 
commended, C. W. Colthrup, H. M. Turner. Class E (Lantern 
slides): Bronze plaques, J. H. Jennings, G. J. T. Walford ; com- 
mended, C. W. Williams, E. J. Mowlam, J. W. Hepworth, R. 
Chislett. Class F (Colour photography): Bronze plaques, L. J. 


Steele, S. J. Ford; commended, H. Wheeler, H. C. Messer. 
Class G (Stereoscopic photographs): Bronze plaques, H. A. 
Miles, Е. Low; commended, Е. Low, A. T. Mole, G. W. Stan- 
nard. 

Members! Classes.—Mayor's prize for best picture, G. J. T. 
Walford. Class H: Bronze plaques, J. Archer, C. J. Durrant; 
commended, J. Archer, Miss F. Bell. Class I: Bronze plaques, 
H. Pleasance, N. J. Osborne, S. Wenman; commended, W. J. 
Sparrow, C. A. E. Chandler. Class K: Bronze plaques, G. F. 
Crowley, H. Hillen; commended, C. D. Nisbet, L. Griffin, D. 


W. Spendlove, H. Hillen. Class L: Bronze plaques, H. 
Pleasance, Miss F. Bell; commended, J. Archer, C. A. E 
Chandler, N. J. Osborne. Class M : Bronze plaque, H. N. 


Cole. 

An attractive programme for the week was arranged, including 
a series of lantern lectures, while on the closing day the awards 
were distributed by the Mayoress of Southend. A loan collec- 
tion of pictures by Mr. E. T. Holding, F.R.P.S., formed an 
attractive addition to the exhibition. Residents in Southend 
should not fail to join this up-to-date society, which holds 
regular meetings throughout the year. The hon. secretary is 
Mr. S. Wenman, 50, Baxter Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 
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ILLINGWORTH FACTORY AT PARK ROYAL, SHOWING rug OFFICES. 


A VISIT TO A PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER FACTORY. 


E wonder how many readers of THe А. P. AND P. N., 

when they buy a packet of printing paper or plates at 
their dealer's (and grumble sometimes at the price), have any 
conception of the production of the remarkable and perfectly 
prepared article they are getting at so smali a cost. А visit to 
a photographic paper or plate factory of one of the leading manu- 
facturers would doubtless open their eyes. And when they have 
seen the processes fhrough which the raw material has to pass, 
and realise the years of experience, skilled workmanship, and 
expensive appliances necessary for the production of the finished 


GENERAL OFFICE. 


IN THE 


article, they would cease to grumble, and rather marvel that they 
can get so perfect a product at so low a price. 

We have recently had an opportunity of visiting the new model 
factory and works of Messrs. Thos. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., 
which have been erected on a valuable tract of land at Park 
Royal, Willesden Junction, and a few notes on the buildings 
themselves and their application for the production of the well- 
known Illingworth photographic papers, will doubtless be of 
interest to our readers. 

The growth of the business of Messrs. Illingworth and Co. has 
been phenomenal. In a brief space of something like twenty 
years the firm has risen to a position in the front rank of photo- 
graphic paper manufacturers, and the present large works and 
new premises were commenced in 1911 in order to cope with 
the steadily increasing output of the firm. The products manu- 
factured by the company are bromide and gaslight paper and 
postcards, self-toning paper, P.O.P., carbon tissue, and materials 
for the oil, bromoil, and ozobrome processes. 

Mr. Illingworth's remarkable personal record in photographic 
paper manufacture has enabled him, in the design of his new 
factory, to plan on the ideal system that his great experience has 
indicated. The offices are in the front of the building, and with 
the show-rooms and private offices occupy the greater part of 
the two-storied building seen in the illustration above. The 
works, which are behind, are surrounded with fields and open 
country, and the position is admirably adapted for the manufac- 
ture of high-class photographic papers where pure air and free- 
dom from dust are a consideration. The district also possesses 
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exceptional transport facilities, being served by three railway 
companies and the Grand Junction Canal. The site also adjoins 
the G.W.R. Co.’s goods siding, so that goods and raw materials 
are transferred direct from the trucks on to the premises of 
Messrs Illingworth. 

In order to enable us to understand the plan on which photo- 
graphic paper is made and coated, Mr. Illingworth, on the occa- 
sion of our visit, conducted us, in the first place, to the roll- 
room, or raw-paper storage, a spacious apartment fitted with 
overhead travelling cranes for the expeditious transport of the 
heavy rolls. Following the course of the raw paper through a 
straight passage to the coating-room, we retraced our steps to 
the manufacturing office. We thought that the one glance at the 
coating-room was all that was to be accorded us, but we were 
reassured when Mr. Illingworth explained that his object was to 
show us how the raw paper was met at the coating-room by the 
emulsion, and that we should have a further opportunity of see- 
ing the coating-room, after watching the emulsion through its 
various stages. The manufacturing office is situated next to the 
experimental laboratories and the gelatine stores, and contains 
the records of every batch of emulsion made since the inception 
of the company, a photographic reference library, and a host of 
valuable tabulated data culled from past experience of emulsion 
making. It may be well here to mention that every batch of raw 
paper, gelatine, and every delivery of chemicals, is carefully 
tested by the staff of chemists, whose duty it is to see that in 
the manufacture of Illingworth's papers only those materials 
which will bear the most searching tests of purity and quality 
are used. We were then shown, in order, the making, mixing, 
"cooking " and washing of the various materials, which, by the 
Way, are carefully tested at all stages by the chemists. АП these 


A CORNER OF THE SHOW-ROOM 


operations are conducted by skilled workers, under ideal condi- 
tions of cleanliness. 

We now find ourselves again in the coating-room, and it 1s 
pointed out to us that the method adopted of having the rooms 
for the various operations in the right order, and /eading ѓо the 
coating-room, obviates the necessity of carrying the emulsion 
about from place to place, the risk of fogging or of breaking the 
huge jars containing the rich, silver-laden errulsion. As fegards 
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the actual coating of the raw paper with the sensitive emulsion, 
everything that is humanly possible to be done to ensure success 
at this juncture is done, and the simplicity and smoothness of 
the working of the machinery, which is operated by powerful 
electric motors, is a matter for wonder. Mr. Illingworth informed 
us that continuous coating takes place, and about three miles 
can be coated per day in this room alone, irrespec- 
tive of the paper coated in the smaller coating 
rooms, and in the carbon tissue coating room. A 
large plant is installed for the heating of the air, 
which passes through many filters to free it from 
impurities, and about twenty thousand cubic feet per 
minute can be blown into the drying room. The 
refrigerating plant is used for both ccld air and 
cold water, and the machines have a capacity of 
making ten tons of ice per day. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that over four miles of electric 
cables have been used in lighting the premises. 

After drying in the perfectly dust-free atmosphere 
in the drying rooms, the coated paper is conveyed 
to the adjoining storeroom for subsequent cutting 
and packing as required. In the cutting room which 
adjoins is installed a fine plant for slitting the rolls 
and cutting the paper into popular sizes. These 
machines are new introductions, and are the latest 
and most improved method of cutting photographic 
sensitised papers. Separate rooms are provided for 
bromide, gaslight, and self.toning papers, and 
another separate room is used for the printing of sensitised post- 
cards on the address side. Upwards of 14 millions of cards were 
printed and sold by Messrs. Illingworth in 1912 alone. 

The care which is taken throughout to ensure only perfect 
sheets of paper reaching the customer is a fact worthy of note, 
and the careful scrutiny of each individual sheet of paper by 
experienced examiners makes it impossible for any sheet show- 
ing the slightest defect to be packed up and sent out. 

Finally comes the packing and labelling, which is carried out 
under the direction of a foreman with twenty years of photo- 
graphic paper-packing experience to his credit. This packing- 
room adjoins the despatch department, and here again there is 
no carrying about of the paper, as the packets and rolls are 
merely passed through a window from the labelling room to the 
despatch room ready for packing in parcels or in cases. 

An entirely separate plant is 1n operation for the manufacture 
of carbon tissue and transfer papers, and for the making of 
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materials for the Ozobrome process, of which Messrs. Illing- 
worth are the proprietors. 


As Messrs. Illingworth themselves print and finish many 
thousands of carbon prints in the course of the year, they are 
specially qualified to conduct the manufacture of carbon tissue. 
For years they have specialised in this direction, with the result 
that Illmgworth’s carbon tissue is noted for the high quality of 
the emulsion, the even distribution of the tint, and the richness 
of the colours employed. 

The total floor space of Messrs. Illingworth's works is about 
forty thousand square feet, and there is ample room for exten- 
sion both at the side and the back of the present buildings, and 
we predict that at no distant date the firm will find it necessary 
to further extend their already handsome and commodious 
premises. All the dark-rooms are arranged in such a manner 
that the communications from room to room are by passages, 
and the old-fashioned method of having double doors for pre- 
vention of white light entering the dark-room is overcome, and 
one can walk straight into any of the different dark-rooms with- 
out any more inconvenience than walking into an ordinarily 
lighted room. 


The western buildings, which form another completely 
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equipped series of premises, are devoted to the photographic 
printing and finishing departments. In the mounting room, for 


instance, we had an opportunity of seeing all kinds of mounting 
in progress, from the dry mounting of small c.d.v. prints to the 
mounting of huge bromide enlargements on stretchers upwards 
of 12 ft. in length. This apartment is a spacious room fitted 
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with bins to hold mounts, showcards, etc., and contains an office 
for the foreman, who also has control of the framing department. 

Leading out of the mounting room are the artists’ finishing 
room and the copying studio. The former 1s a well-lighted, lofty 
room in which were working a staff of artists. Messrs. Illing- 
worth's artists are abie to undertake finishing of all descriptions 
—carbon, bromide, platinotype, and other prints being in the 
process of finishing when we visited this department. In addi- 
tion to portrait finishing, Messrs. Illingworth do a very consider- 
able business in photography for advertising and other large 
commercial work which the ordinary photographer is unable to 
undertake owing to size and to lack of facilities. It may be 
interesting to our readers to learn that the handsome sepia 
bromide enlargements which frequently form part of the exhibits 
of the Australian Commonwealth at Earl's Court Exhibition and 
elsewhere, are all made in Illingworth's factory. Some of these 
pictures are no less than 20 ft. in length. 

We next visited the copying studio, which is a perfectly lighted 
room having a series of blinds which enable the operators to 
keep the light under perfect control. It is also fitted with power- 
ful arc lamps, making the studio independent of daylight. In this 
department the retouching is done, and adjoining is a spacious 
dark-room entirely set apart for the work of the operators in the 
copying studio. 

We were next conducted to the enlarging department, for 
making enlarged negatives and transparencies. All enlarged 
negatives for the carbon process are made by the wet collodion 
process, and this department is fully equipped with large and 
small sensitising troughs, and every convenience for handling 
and developing plates of any size—even so large as 50 by 40. 

Bromide enlarging is carried out in the large and well-equipped 
room which we next visited. Four cameras are in continual use, 
and although arrangements are also provided for enlarging by 
daylight, the mercury vapour system is almost entirely used. 
The washing and drying room for bromide enlargements and 
contact prints adjoins, and the arrangements for rapid and 
efficacious washing are unique. 

The contact-printing dark-rooms are also provided, and the 
building terminates with convenient mess rooms for the men 
and women workers, and there is also a staff dining room. 

Returning to the offices, we were shown the spacious show- 
rooms on the first floor. The largest showroom contains a 
photograph which almost covers the whole of one side of the 
room, considerably over 12 ft. in length and no less than 54 in. 
in width. This unique enlargement was made on one piece of 
paper direct in one exposure. Messrs. Illingworth can make 
these exceptionally large enlargements, as their machines are 
able to coat 54 in. paper, and which, we believe, are the only 
ones in this country. In addition to this, many fine enlarge- 
ments and contact prints by all processes—carbon, bromoil, 
bromide, and gaslight—were on view. This showroom forms the 
office of the advertising and sales manager, Mr. H. J. Kraushaar, 
whose department controls the representatives of the company. 

The second showroom, which also forms the board room, is 
noteworthy for the beautiful carbon transparencies which adorn 
the windows, and for a display of photographic advertising 
suited to large advertisers and railway companies. 
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SHE. By BERTRAM PARK, 
From the London Saton of Photography. 
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A GLADE. By A. HAMMOND. 
The original, a toned bromide print (11+х9}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A CORNER IN DOL, 
BRITTANY. 


Bv 
CHARLES JOB. 


From the 
London Salon 
of Photography. 
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U NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 
photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 
future reference. The notes started in the issue dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1913. Back numbers can be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 52, Long Acre, Lendon, W.C. | 


Potassium Bromide.—The principal use of this salt is as a 
restrainer, or as a means of avoiding chemical fog in developing 
negatives and prints in alkaline developers. When no bromide 
is used, those parts of the plate or print that have not been 
exposed to light will be slightly degraded with full development ; 
but the addition of a small proportion of potassium bromide will 
allow development to be prolonged as far as necessary without 
this degradation or fog appearing. 

The proportion to be used will vary with the developing agent 
and the purpose for which the developer is to be employed. For 
most developers for negative work, an amount equal to one-sixth 
of the quantity of the developing reagent—pyro, metol, etc.— 
will be sufficient. For bromide or gaslight papers, the amount 
should be one-eighth of the quantity of the developing sub- 
stance. This small quantity will not retard the development 
of shadow detail, even in cases of under-exposure. When a 
large prooportion is employed, potassium bromide acts as a 
restrainer, and, consequently, as a method of correcting over- 
exposure. For this purpose, the proportion may be from one 
to five grains added to each ounce of the developer. For nor- 
mal work, the bromide may be added to the stock solution ot 
the developing substance. Formule will be found under the 
various headings, Pyro, METOL, DIAMIDOPHENOL, etc. 

Potassium Bromide is also added to a solution of mercuric 
chloride for intensifying negatives, so as to form mercuric 
bromide. (See MERCURIC CHLORIDE.) 

Potassium Bromide forms the most satisfactory addition toa 
solution of potassium ferricyanide for the first operation in 
sulphide toning. (See POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.) 


Potassium Carbonate has been extensively employed as the 
alkaline substance in compounding developers. It is not so 
stable a salt as sodium carbonate, as it absorbs moisture very 
readily. Sodium carbonate in crystals is much easier to keep 
in good condition by the average worker. As it is more soluble 
than sodium carbonate, potassium carbonate is frequently 
employed in preparing a one-solution metol-hydroquinone 
developer. A good proportion to adopt is four grains of potas- 
sium carbonate for each grain of the developing substance. 

" A stock solution for pyro development, for example, should 

e— 


Sodium sulphite ан 2 Oz. 
Potassium carbonate ....................................... 1} oz 
Water- to make. oco cote debet i hse ан 94 oz 


This solution may be substituted for the solution of sodium car- 
bonate given under Pyro, ORTOL, etc, the same quantity of this 
solution being taken as given for the sodium carbonate solution. 
For pyro development, for example, 60 minims should be taken 
for every twenty minims of the pyro solution. For metol. 
hydroquinone or other developers, 1} ounces of potassium car- 
bonate may be substituted for 2 ounces of sodium carbonate. 


Potassium Chioro-platinite.—The sensitising salt used in the 
manufacture of platinum printing paper. It is, in addition, the 
most satisfactory platinum salt to employ for the platinum 
toning of silver prints. 

A formula that will give excellent results with most silver 
papers, is— 


Potassium chloro-platinite .............................. I gr. 
Phosphoric acid (dilute B. P.) ........................ 20 minims 
Dude 5 02. 


The best black and brown-black tones are obtained by first 
toning with gold and then with platinum, or by using a self- 
toning paper. The potassium chloro-platinite will keep indefi- 
nitely in solution, if rendered slightly acid. Two or three 
minims of hydrochloric acid will be sufficient for the contents 
of a fifteen-grain tube. 


Potassium Citrate has been employed as a restrainer for cor- 
recting over-exposure in negative development. It is, however, 
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distinctly inferior to potassium bromide for this purpose. If 
used, from two to six grains may be added to each ounce of 
developer. 


Potassium Cyanide.—Beíore the introduction of hypo, potas- 
sium cyanide was used as a fixing salt for negatives. It is 
also used in Monckhoven’s intensifier. In this process the plate 
is bleached in the mercuric bromide solution given under 
MERCURIC CHLORIDE, and then blackened in a solution con- 
taining— 


Potassium cyanide ...................... eee ço gr 
Silver. Ата (е iocos o Soa EES 50 gr 
NN ае HH 5 02. 


The silver nitrate must be dissolved first, and then potassium 
cyanide added until the precipitate which forms is just dis- 
solved. The quantity required will be approximately that given. 
The process is not so satisfactory as those given under MERCURIC 
CHLORIDE, and it should be remembered that potassium cyanide 
is an exceedingly deadly poison. 


( Го be continued.) 


The Camera Ciub.—To-night (January 12) Mr. L. R. Goodyer 
will give a demonstration of portraiture in the studio, particu- 
larly as regards lighting. On Thursday “The Romance of the 
Beaver? will be the subject of a lecture by Mr. A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, F.R.G.S. 


Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell Square). —At the ordi- 
nary meeting on Tuesday, January 13, Mr. F. T. Hollyer will 
give a lecture on “Colour Collotype.” 


Paget Self-Toning Competition.—The prize-winners in the com- 
petition for November are as follows: R. Berry, Blackrod; R. 
Lewis Williams, Anglesey; H. J. Divers, Canterbury; C. 
Holland, Ealing; F. H. Langdon-Davies, Maidenhead ; Mrs. C. 
L. Fox, Tonbridge ; Miss A. M. Birtle, Bingley ; L. Elias, Llan- 
dudno; A. Hammond, Weston-super- Mare. 


* The South Suburban.’’— At the last meeting of this go-ahead 
photographic society, held at Plough Hall, Lewisham, the 
secretary, Mr. A. E. Bache, to the regret of everybody present, 
tendered his resignation. Resolutions were passed thanking 
Mr. Bache for his very hard work in the past, and congratulating 
him upon the success which had always attended his efforts. It 
was largely due to Mr. Bache’s work that the last four exhibi- 
tions have been such a success. Mr. A. L. Fairbank, who is 
also a member of the R. P. S., was elected to fill the vacant 
office. Those interested in photography in the neighbourhood of 
Lewisham, Catford, Blackheath, and Brockley, and who are 
desirous of becoming members, should at once communicate 
with the new secretary, whose address is 67, Boyne Road, 
Lewisham. The spring session opened on Jan. 7 with Dr. Atkin 
Swan’s lecture on “Telephotography.” The annual exhibition 
will be held in March, and the members are already “getting 
busy ” to make this the most successful show they have ever had. 


‘* The Primus" Lantern and Kinematograph Diary.—The 1914 
edition of this useful and unique little publication has just been 
issued by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. For the lantern worker and the 
“motion-picture ” operator the contents of this little book will 
prove of the greatest interest, while the diary will be appre- 
ciated for notes of engagements, etc. It is edited by Mr. W. F. 
Butcher, F.C.S. Among the useful matter included are “ Kine- 
matograph Notes,” by F. W. Baker, which gives a brief résumé 
of the optical system, the mechanism, illumination, etc., in 
animated projection work. The “Hints on Electric Lighting,’ 
“The Oxy-hydrogen Light,” “Locals and Topicals,” and. 
tables of electrical current systems in the various towns in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, reference tables for kine 
lenses, and a film hire “ready reckoner ” will also be found very 
complete. “Notes for Lanternists,” by Alec J. Jones, is a further 
article containing much useful and reliable information on lenses, 
lanterns, screens, illuminants, slides, etc. A directory of dealers 
in lantern and kinematograph apparatus appears at the end of 
the Diary. Every reader of THE A. P. interested in the sub- 
ject should obtain this little book forthwith from the above 
address, or from any dealer. It costs od only. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


Articles 


should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 
A TIME-SAVING DEVICE FOR GASLIGHT Now to proceed to details of the con- 


PRINTING. 


HE Englishman has been accused 
of taking his pleasures seriously, 
which, after all, is not a very great sin, 
as he is often thereby enabled to dis- 


Fic}. 
S ђе 176 one side of boara. 


with frames (n 


posit, on 


Fig 2 


Sheweng end of board wth frame 


back апа front 


cover methods which would otherwise 
be ignored. 

The following time-saving device was 
the outcome of taking one’s pleasure 
seriously, as I consider photography to 
be a pleasure as well as instructive. 
Since taking up the art of photography 
I have made several small appliances 
which have saved me not only much 
time but in some cases money also. 

This particular device, however, is 
not exactly a money saver, unless one 
bears in mind that time is money. When 
gaslight or bromide prints have to be 
made by the dozen, a great deal of time 
is lost by the constant changing of both 
negatives and paper, and the following 
obviates such loss. I will presume that 
the prints to be made are for quarter- 
plate size, although this is by no means 
necessary, as by making the apparatus 
larger in proportion it can be used for 
any size. 


struction. Procurefrom the joiner a board 
10 in. long, 64 in. wide, and т in. thick ; 
plane both sides of the board smooth, 
and at each end of the board screw a 
piece of wood g in. long at right angles, 
to form the base, and two short pieces 
irom the base to the 
board, to form 
struts (see fig 2). 
The board should 
now stand erect and 
be quite firm. At 
the top of the board. 
24 in. from the erni, 
screw a hook, and 
5 in. from that screw, 
and as close to the 
top of the board as 
possible, screw а 
second hook, and 
5 in. from the second 
screw, another onc 
should be screwed ; 
repeat on the other 
side of the board. 
The board will now 
accommodate six 
quarter-plate printing 
frames (see fig. r). 
Each frame should be 
fitted with an ex- 
posure meter, as 
shown in figure 3; 
this exposure meter 
| was fully described 
~ Shpefweed јр the “ Handy- 
man” page of this 
paper (June 3o), a 
brief description of 
which I will explain. 
A piece of grooved 
“ wood is screwed on 

the front of the frame 

at the edges, and 

marked in equal divi- 
sions, I, 2, 3, 4, and so on; a piece of 
cardboard is cut to fit the grooves, care 
being taken that it is not too tight, and it 
should be larg?r than the frame, to facili- 
tat: raising it when in the frame. А small 
screw-eye should be placed in the centre 
at the top of each frame. <A lamp, gas or 
incandescent burner, should be fixed to a 
piece of wood, at the necessary height, 
that 1s so that the illuminant is opposite 
the centre of the frame to be exposed. If 
a piece of narrow wood is screwed to the 
extreme edge of the table, it can be used 
as a guide for moving the light backwards 
or forwards, and one could be sure that 
the light was always at the same distance 
from the frame, and which must be deter. 
mined by the operator (see fig. 2). 

The six frames with the negatives, and 
small strip of paper for making the test 
prints, should now be hung on to the 
hcoks. I think that experience will have 
taught the worker that test pieces are a 
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saving both in time and paper. The card- 
board shutter is dropped in all the frames, 
and the exposures made by raising the 
card and lowering, until opposite the 
marked divisions on the frame, taking note 
at the same time of the seconds required 
for the different exposures, the shutter 
being left down after each exposure. When 
the three have been exposed in this 
manner, the board should be reversed, 
and the remaining three frames should be 
tieated in precisely the same manner. 

A good method is to number the nega- 
tives by scratching the number on the 
extreme edge of the film with a pin or 
sharp-pointed instrument; the six strips 
are now developed and fixed. It will be 
seen at once which 15 the correct exposure 
tu be given in eech case, and a note made 
in the pocket-book for immediate and 
future reference. The frames are now 
filled with the full-sized piece of printing 
paper, and again hooked on to their respec- 
tive hooks ; the shutter of No. 1 is drawn 
to the top, the exposure made, and the 
shutter dropped, tbus excluding all light, 
Тһе remaining frames are treated in the 
some manner, the light being moved if 
necessary opposite the centre of each 
frame. 

The six exposures can be made in this 
manner in a much quicker time than it 
takes to describe it, and three or four dozen 
prints are made in a surprisingly short 
time, even if a test print has to be made 
in every case. When developing gaslight 
paper, the iight may be left at the far 
end of the table, as it is least likely to be 
in the way there, and a piece of cardboard 
placed in front of it to shield the light 
from the developing dish and the fixinz 
dishes; there will thus be an excellent 
safe light with which to conduct one's 
work. 

The board need not be made to accom- 
modate only six frames, as by increasing 
ics length 1t mav be made to hold twelve 
or even more, although this will, of course, 
necessitate an increased number of print- 
ing trames, and thus add to the cost of 
the apperatus. When not ın use the board 
can be placed out of the way, and takes 


up very little rcom. R^ К. 
——— EE 
CLEANING FILMS OFF OLD 
NEGATIVES. 


HERE is a right and a wrong way of 

doing this; the right way is to soak 
the negatives overnight in fairly strong 
soda and water, and, when ready, trans- 
fer them to very hot water. This will 
bring off the most obstinate films. They 
will be found to vary in their behaviour ; 
some films peel off easily, others dissolve 
bodily when put into the hot water, and 
the glass only needs a rub with a rag to 
clear it. The most difficult cases are those 
where the film is not soft enough to dis- 
solve, but too tender to peel off; but if 
the bulk of the gelatine is scraped off with 
the edge of another plate, and the rest 
rubbed rather hard with the rag, these 
can also be got clean. A pile of negatives 
put to soak in a basin will be found to 
stick together like limpets as the gelatine 
gets wet, unless it is prevented. Wind a 
length of string in and out of the plates so 
that each is slightly separated from the 
next; the string is also useful in lifting 
them out of the water; or they may be 
put to soak on their edges in a bucket. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire Year Book. 

The Year Book of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union just issued for 1914 is a very useful addition 
to the photographic literature of the current 
month. It, as formerly, is brimful of interesting 
information respecting the Federation and im- 

nt matters that the society official should 
now about. It is a very creditable production, 
and particularly as it may be the last kick of 
the veteran who has rendered yeoman service 
to the cause of Federation, and has retired to 
a well-earned rest. With the year book he has 
sent out his new year greetings to all associates, 
and I am sure every one of my Lancashire and 
Cheshire readers will join me in wishing Mr. 
Tansley a very happy and restful New Year with 
many more years of life and prosperity to follow. 
A most excellent photograph of the current year's 
president, Mr. Coulthurst, appears as a frontis- 
iece, along with the new list of officers, which 
includes the new vice-presidents and a brand new 
secretary, Mr. Е. Whitaker, who resides at 105, 
Huddersfeld Road, Stalybridge. I have come in 
contact with Mr. Whitaker in connection with the 
Stalybridge Society, and I feel sure the Federation 
Council ve made a most excellent choice in 
the new secretary. 


A New Year Wish. 

I feel something like Mr. Tansley having a big 
desire to wish everyone well, if for no other pur- 
pose than to disprove the fears so many have for 
the New Year just entered upon. Mr. Mi ciae ыры 
the Scottish Federation Secretary, said that “The 
Festive Season" always appears about this time, 
and we all know what that means to a Scotch- 
man. To the Scottish Federationists it means 
more than appears on the face, for it means that 
before another comes round Mr. Maclachlan will 
have handed in his portfolios and another will 
reign in his stead. Cannot something be done to 
disprove that rumour? 


‘Tbe Salon." 

, The Salon prospects in Scotland are very rosy 
if one may form an opinion from the earnest 
way the arrangements are being tackled. The 
prospectus is out, says the Aberdeen Salon Sec- 
retary, and if anyone has been missed, then hit 
me with a postcard. Mr. Philips, who is the 
captain of the entertainments, is daily rehearsing 
his programme, and I hear (only a rumour, mind 
vou) that the retoque is to worthy of the 
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occasion. I have ma ne or two critical obser- 
Macar about the previous ones, and I believe 
they 


have had an pa example or two sent 
over the border, so am looking for a very 
material improvement. There was much room, 
and I trust I shall not be disappointed. The 
Salon hanging arrangements are usually very 
good, and the late Horsley Hinton once compli- 
mented the Aberdeenites on this point, so that 
may be left to their superior judgment. There 
is, however, one point, and that is the pertinent 
question, What are you doing to help it along? 
The answer is with you, Scottish readers. 


The Scottish Portfolio. 

The Macdougald gold plaque for the best 
print in the Scottish Federation portfolio has 
been won by "An Irish Beauty," by W. W. Wen, 
of the South Glasgow Club, with eleven points; 
following that, with ten points each, were “The 
White Swan," John Band; "Departing Day," 
W. H. Wilson, also both South Glasgow; 
"Study of Apples” (colour) J. Riley, and 
"Onions," H. L. A. Duthie, Dundee and East 
of Scotland; “The Plotter,” J. B. Johnston, 
NM. This year a new trophy is offered 
y the Eighth Salon Committee between the 
societies, results being based on the average of 
the prints submitted. This has been won by 
South Glasgow with 5.5; then follows Aberdeen 
Photo Art Club, 3.94; Dundee and East of 
Scotland, 3.75. There were in all тоо prints sub- 
mitted, and nine societies entered the lists for 
the new trophy. Messrs. C. F. Inston, W. T. 
Boo!, and J. Smith, of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, judged. 


Society Rivalry is a Healthy Occupation. 
I hear much praise for the new innovation they 
have tried in Scotland, for although the prints 


were slightly fewer in number, totally they very 
materially improved under the weeding-out process 
of the society competitions. This is as it should 
be, for it saves the time of the judges, to say 
nothing of the help it gives the portfolio secre- 
tary, and the improved standard. Nine societies 
entered for the award, and these nine societies 
avetage about nineteen points each—a very nice 
society collection which has infinitely more in- 
terest to a group of society members than is 
possible under the old system of individual prints. 
Society rivalry is a healthful occupation, and I 
hope to see it more generally adopted among the 
Federations. 


A Secretary’s Growl. 


The Scottish Federation secretary who deals 
with the circulating portfolio has been having 
a big growl because the associates do not read 
the rules. Well, my dear fellow, rules are read 
sometimes, but the generality of members seem 
to think that rules are made to be broken, and 
to some extent they are; certainly they are often 
as much honoured in the breach as otherwise. 
He confirms that view when he says that some 
of the highest marked prints were produced by 
defaulters against the rules. Secretaries are regu- 
larly мыи, Ак that extreme care should be ob- 
served in the repacking of the prints after a 
portfolio night, yet Mr. Ross has had to growl 
about the careless repacking of the prints by 
secretaries. Hangers are useful, but not when 
left in contact with the face of another print; 
the producer of the other print may object, and 
if he does not object it is because he does not 
know. 


“His ” Favourite Flower. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society, last Monday evening was devoted to 
Fruit and Flower Photography. Mr. Lovegrove 
was down to lecture but was prevented through 
pressure of work, and Mr. Seymour gave his 
experiences in this branch of photography instead. 
Mr. Seymour's flower and fruit studies are well 
known to every photographic society. He brought 
120 slides with him, and every one of them was a 
delight to the eye. Among them is one showing 
a delicate spray of hops, and when Mr. Seymour 
was lecturing at Hull some time ago, a mam in 
the audience audibly remarked that this was his 
favourite flower! Subsequent investigations proved 
this to be true, and like Mr. Seymour, I have 
been pleased many times with the privilege of 
admiring this gentleman’s horticultural taste. 


Teaching Carbon Printing. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society have a 
busy month in January. On the 14th there is to 
be a demonstration of "Carbon Printing," and 
all the members are being asked to take part in 
the manipulations of this most interesting process. 
I remember that in my early days I used to look 
with awe upon the club demonstration of carbon, 
and yet, in practice, it is so simple and easy. 
By the way, the annual meeting of this society 
is also due on the 28th January. 


An Exhibition that Provides th»? Frames. 


I have a letter from Mr. G. Alexander Massie, 
the exhibition secretary of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society, who recounts some of the ex- 
cellent arrangements he is making for a successful 
show in the Society's Hall, 38, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, from Saturday, 21st February, to 7th 
March. The open classes are (1) Landscape and 
all other sub‘ects; (2) Portraiture and Figure 
Studies; (3) Photographs in Colour (any process) ; 
(4) Lantern Slides. This society is making a 
special feature of the system of providing glazed 
frames for exhibition pictures, as started at 
Sheffield some time ago. I will quote their own 
terms of conditions, which are, indeed, simple and 
effective "The society undertakes to provide 
glazed frames of the following sizes—24 ins. x 16 
ins., 20 ins. x 14 ins., 18 ins x 12 ins. for exhibits 
mounted, and the exhibitor must state clearly on 
the entry form which of the above sizes is the 
outside size of the mount. Framed exhibits must 
have two rings attached about three inches from 
the top." 
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New Headquarters of Newcastle Camera Club 

Mr. George Urwin, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Camera Club, writes, 
"I beg to inform you that in consequence of the 
large increase in the club membership, we have 
been compelled to seek more spacious accommo- 
dation. The meetings, therefore, in future. will 
be held in the Drawing Room Café, 38, North- 
umberland Street (immediately opposite Fen- 
wick’s). Last Thursday, the President (Mr. J. 
Walton Lee), who is so well known in the north 
for his skill in natural colour photography, de- 
livered a lecture on ‘Nature as seen in Photo- 
graphy,’ illustrated with a beautiful and unique 
collection of natural colour lantern slides." New 
members or prospective members are heartily 
welcomed at the new club rooms." 


Nottingham’s New Exhibition Rooms. 

Nottingham Camera Club writes that "once 
again the thoughts of members are directed to- 
wards the exhibition. The serious days of the 
club workers are at hand. Two and a half 
months hence, which is but a short span, will see 
us at the door of the thirteenth—no, we are not 
superstitious—annual exhibition. The old con- 
ditions give place to new, the familiar old Lecture 
Hall having been appropriated for other purposes, 
make it necessary for a change of plans, and 
your committee have engaged the new hall for 
the period ith to 14th March next. Members 
will mostly have already become acquainted with 
this delightfully decorated and lighted building, 
and of its suitability as a place wherein to hang 
the products of the photographer’s art.” 


Yorkshire Events. 

The New Year’s Letter of the secretary of the 
Yorkshire Federation is once again to hand, and 
I am glad to note it makes no reference to being 
the last. It is quite aa epidemic in Federations 
this year. The letter reminds secretaries and 
delegates that “The annual meeting of the union 
will be held at Sheffeld, on Saturday, April asth, 
1914. The sixteenth annual excursion will take 
place on Saturday, June 20th, 1914, to Knares- 
borough.” Secretaries, please book the dates in 
your diaries. I am pointedly referring to this 
because I am told it is possible when arranging 
the summer syllabus of excursions to accidently 
fill the very dates with club excursions, and no 
secretary will need reminding of the confusion it 
would cause if not discovered until after the 
summer syllabus is printed. It is, of course, one 
of the unwritten laws of loyalty to the Federation 
that no club event is arranged on the same dates 
as the Federation events, and an error of this 
kind opens the way for misunderstandings, which 
always should be obviated when possible. Ex- 
planations are at all times a disagreeable occu- 
pation, but a note of the dates in the secretary’s 
diary prevents the necessity. 


Fresh Views from Italy. 

At the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Asso- 
ciation a most excellent lecture was given by Mr. 
T. H. Greenall, of Chorley, one of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation lecturers. Many 
lectures have been given and many pages have 
been written of the charms of “Southern Italy,” 
yet this lecture was fresh and entertaining, for 
Mr. Greenall, in his two months’ sojourn, 
spent a profitable time rambling with a hand 
camera in the provinces of Campania, Naples, 
and the Abruzzi in search of the picturesque. 


Walthamstow Social. 

The annual social tea of the Walthamstow 
Photographic Society was held on а recent 
Saturday evening. The tea tables were daintily 
arranged and well supplied with good things. 
After tea, the plaques and diplomas gained by 
the members at the recent exhibition, held in the 
Library Hall, were presented by Mrs. Nunn. 


Bolton Camera Club. 

Mr. A. L. Makinson broke away from the con- 
ventional lantern slide illustrations when lectur- 
ing to the Bolton Camera Club on "Architectural 
Photography," and handed round the room a 
large number of prints which were most interest- 
ing. He showed more than a passing knowiedge 
of his subiect, which included many ef our 


English cathedrals. 
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" Query ” ог 


Stains on Bromide Prints. 


Can you please tell me, through the “In 

Reply" page, the cause of the stains on 

enclosed bromide print? Before toning they 

are rusty red. Аге they due to under- 

exposure or forcing development? Yet I find 

them on very fully exposed prints, etc. 

E. H. S. (Lostwithiel). 

You do not supply us with enough in- 
formation as to your procedure to track 
the cause of your trouble with anything 
like certainty. But we do not think they 
are due either to under-exposure ог 
forcing development. We have seen 
similar stains or markings on somewhat 
thin paper due to taking the partly de- 
veloped print out of a cold developer 
and resting it on the tips of compara- 
tively hot finger ends. We have also 
traced similar markings to touching the 
print with hypo-contaminated fingers, 
due in turn to handling a developing 
dish which rested on a work table that 
had been szturated with countless slop- 
pings of the fixing bath. Try a print on 
a piece taken from a fresh packet of 
paper with hands well washed in hot 
water and then thoroughly dried. Make 
quite sure that the developing dish is 
clean; use freshly mixed developer. 
Take care that bottles and graduates do 
not stand on a contaminated table and 
carry droppings of "goodness knows 
what” from a dirty table into the de- 
veloper. Do not handle the print at all 
during development until it is quite 
ready to go straight into a clean fixing 
bath. If the markings still continue to 
come then write to the paper manufac- 
turers. 


Bromide Toning. 


(1) I have some bromide prints which, owing 

to excess of bromide in the developer, are of 

a greenish colour. Will this greenish colour 

make any difference in the final 

the prints are toned by the sulphide process? 

(2) І propose enlarging some quarter-plate 

negatives to whole-plate size. Many of these 

are instantaneous pictures of persons in the 

open. Would you advise these being re- 

touched? I am informed that retouching 
shows badly on enlarging. 

E. A. L. (Putney). 

(1) It is extremely unlikely that after 

sulphide toning of a greenish-black print 

you would be able to detect any effect 

due to the greenish tinge of the original 

print. You understand, of course, that 

the bleaching must be thorough, and the 

washing fully efficient, to rid the paper 

of any bleaching bath stain. (2) Whether 


retouching on a small negative shows in 


result if- 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


an enlargement from it depends largely 
o3 the skill of the retoucher. But even 
suppose the retouching shows by giving 
a result a little too light, you can still re- 
sort to any necessary retouching on the 
enlargement. By way of example, sup- 
pose you have a clear or thin spot in a 
comparatively dense sky of the original 
negative. If this be enlarged without 
any retouching you get a dark patch in 
a lighter sky. Suppose, now, you re- 
touch this, but underdo it, you still get 
a dark patch. If the retouching is per- 
fect the spot does not show. If the re- 
touching is a little overdone the spot 1s 
now too light, and can be lowered in tone 
by retouching on the print. 


Judging Exposure, etc. 
(1) What is the surest method of judging 
under or over exposure? Timing the developer 
is unreliable, owing to variation of tempera- 
ture, ctc. Does a positive on film side indicate 
under-exposure, etc.? (2) Is it possible when 
enlarging to obtain improved definition all 
over the enlargement by stopping down? (3) 
Is it invariably necessary to mask lantern 
slides? (4) When is development complete? 
Is it when the shadow of a finger is just 
discernible through the high lights when held 

close to ruby lamp?  F. D. T. H. (Ealing). 

The appearance on the glass side of the 
negative of a correctly exposed and de- 
veloped plate varies according to the 
quantity and opacity of the emulsion 
coating in different brands. This, for any 
one constant brand of plates, is one of 
several useful signs or helps when once 
one knows what a correctly developed 
plate looks like. But it is little or no 
reliable help so far as exposure is con- 
cerned. The only reliable guide as to 
under or over exposure is in viewing the 
fixed negative when looking through it 
against some fairly evenly lighted white 
svrface. Acorrectly exposed and developed 
negative should show a trace of shadow 
detail in the darkest (shadow) part of the 
subject. The highest lights and slightly less 
strong lights also should show a slightly 
visible difference. Over-exposure tends to 
obliterate the gradations among the higher 
lights. Under-exposure tends to obliterate 
those in the darker parts, i.e. shadow 
detail. Under-development is indicated 
by insufficient contrast between the 
thinnest parts (shadow detail) and high- 


lights. Over - development accentuates 
contrast between the high-lights and 
shadows. But flatness, i.e. lack of con- 


trast, may be due to over-exposure or to 
under-exposure. In the latter case the 
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shadow detail is absent; in the former it 
is present. Flatness is not to be confused 
with thinness. Flatness may be due to 
over-exposure or under-development, or 
both combined. It may also arise from 
marked  under-exposure. With over-ex- 
posure and over-development the negative 
may be flat and yet considerably dense in 
all parts. (2) Stopping down will not give 
detail quality that is not present in the 
negative. Moreover, enlarging in any 
case means that the enlargement cannot 
be as sharp as the negative. The greater 
the degree of magnification the greater the 
falling off must be in any case. But you 
may have a sharp-looking negative and yet 
if your projecting (enlarging) lens has not 
a flat field the enlargement will not be as 
sharp as it might be with this same lens if 
stopped down, or some other flat-field, 
open-operture lens would yield. The fol- 
lowing experiment will be an instructive 
one for vou: Focus your picture as sharp 
as you can get it with, say, F/8, by way 
of example. Pin a piece of black opaque 
paper to the easel so as to shield half the 
picture. Make an exposure on the un- 
covered part. Cap the lens and change 
the stop to F/16. Change the black paper 
shield so that it now only covers the part 
already exposed. Then expose the second 
half, giving four times the first exposure, 
and develop the print. (N.B.—It does 
not necessarily follow at all that F/16 in 
the case of enlarging alwavs requires four 
times the exposure of F/8. The reason 
for this (apparent) anomaly is too long to 
explain here.) Compare the two moieties 
for definition only, apart from contrast. 
(3) It is by no means a cast-iron rule that 
a mask is always required with a lantern 
plate. But as our negatives usually give 
prints (compositions) which may be im- 
proved by judicious trimming, so a con- 
tact lantern slide from a negative usually 
is improved by trimming, i.e. masking. 
(4) See above, No. 1. Estimating develop- 
ment by the finger-shadow idea is not a 
method to be commended. 


Amidol, etc. 
Is diamidophenol the same thing as diano! 
or amidol? What is the percentage of 
potassium bromide required for a 4 02. solu- 


tion, and does this developer keep for any 
length of time when made up? 
L. H. E. (Aberdeen). 


Dianol is a fancy name for diamido- 
phenol obtained by taking a few letters 
from the beginning and end of the longer 
term. Diamidophenol is not absolutely 
identical in composition with amidol, but 
for most, if not all, practical every-day 
applications in photography they may be 
regarded as one and the same thing, 
although there is a considerable difference 
in price. Your query as to the “per- 
centage of potassium bromide for a 4 oz. 
solution” is by no means clear, so we 
make the guess that you wish to know 
how much bromide is required for 4 oz. 
of mixed developer. There is great 
diversity of opinion as to this point among 
different workers. Very frequently we use 
amidol and soda sulphite only, in water 
of course, i.e. without any bromide at all. 
Others use various quantities of bromide 
up to perhaps 1 gr. per oz. of developer, 
but 4 gr. is a common proportion. The 
usual procedure is to dissolve 4 oz. soda 
sulphite (crystals) in 1o oz. of water, to 
which 5 gr. of potass. bromide may (or 
may not) be added. To this, 20 to 30 gr. 
of amidol or diamidophenol are added. 
This mixture does not keep in really good 
working condition for more than a few 
days, say a week at most. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


202nd 
Lesson. 


AST week we com- 
menced to deal with 
this subject, and clas- 
sified the negatives 
requiring modifica- 
tion in three broad 
headings, dealing 
with one of these, 
the negative which 
is too strong in contrast and needs re- 
ducing with ammonium  persulphate, 
and also the negative which is both 
very thick and too strong at the same 
time, and which may be treated for 
excessive thickness by preliminary re- 
duction with hypo and ferricyanide, 
and then, after washing and drying, 
again treated for excessive contrast by 
reducing with ammonium persulphate. 

We have now to consider the class of 
negative which has been produced by 
normal exposure апі  over-develop- 
ment, of which the lower portion of 
fig. 2 gives a good idea. 
It will be seen that no 
portion of this lower half 
is quite clear glass, but 
the shadows are suffi- 
ciently thin to show that 
very little reduction in- 
deed with hypo and 
ferricyanide would Бе 
sufficient to remove all 
shadow detail. It is 
therefore unwise to com- 
mence such a plate with 
this reducer, and we 
may proceed at once 
with the  persulphate, 
carrying out the opera- 
tions in the way de- 
scribed last week. The 
upper half of the nega- 
tive shows very dis- 
tinctly that persulphate 
reduction does re- 
duce the shadows, for 
thev are obviously much 
thinner in the reduced 
portion than in the un- 
reduced. But notwith- 
standing this, the detail 
is not cleaned out 
entirelv, as it would 
have been with hypo 
and ferricyanide. 


Broadly speaking, reduction is a 
simpler operation than intensification, 
and it will be found generally that there 
is less risk of damaging the negative 
in the process of reduction than when 
intensifying. So that it is’ perhaps 
better, if in any doubt, to give a little 
too long a development rather than too 
short a one. 

Flat, muddy negatives are usually so 
because the plate has had insufficient 
development. Almost all good modern 
plates have great latitude, and will 
bear several times the normal exposure 
on any average subject without the 
gradation of the negative suffering 
much. But in order to get printing 
contrast it is necessary to develop the 
plate for the full Jength of time. This 
is where most amateur workers fail. 
They take the plate out of the de- 
veloper before it has had time to ac- 
quire density, and the result is a flat, 
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Fig. 2. 


MODIFICATION OF NEGATIVES.—II. 


foggy, feeble result, like that shown in 
the lower strip of fig. 3. Such a nega- 
tive needs intensification to increase the 
contrast. "This intensification increases 
the strength of the negative by a pro- 
portional increase in every tone, and 
this means that the whole negative is 
thicker, and therefore slower in print- 
ing. 

In some cases the thickness of the 
negative after heavy intensification is 
so great that printing, and especially 
enlarging, becomes а difficult and 
tedious matter. 

To prevent this great accession of 
thickness, it is not a bad plan to slightly 
reduce the plate first, using for the 
purpose the hypo and ferricyanide re- 
ducer in the way described last week. 
As this reducer affects the shadows 
more strongly than the high lights, it 
will be seen that it will of itself slightly 
increase the contrast, and by removing 
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Fig. 2a.—Normal exposure and over-development, 


giving too great contrast. 


the veil or foggy appearance from the 
shadows will enable intensification to 
be performed without producing the 
very great thickness. There are, how- 
ever, two things to be guarded 
against. First, reduction must be 
stopped before any of the shadow de- 
tail is actually removed, for intensifica- 
tion only increases the strength of 
detail present in the negative. It never 
produces detail. Second, if the nega- 
tive is very flat and weak it is not wise 
to carry reduction too 
far, or there may be so 
little image left that it 
will afford small scope 
for intensification. 

The centre strip of 
fip. 3, together with the 
upper strip, was reduced 
in this way, and the dif- 
ference between the 
various sections of the 
print, fig. 3a, will give 
some idea of the amount 
of image removed. After 
this reduction the plate 
must be very thoroughly 
washed, and again it is 
preferably dried before 
conducting the second 
operation of intensifica- 
tion. 

Owing to the perman- 
ence of the results, and | 
the fact that the opera- 
tion may be repeated, if | 
necessary, the chromium | 
intensifier is being con- 
siderably used. It may 
be obtained in tabloid 
form, and this is pos- 
sibly most convenient 
when only an occasional 
negative requires to be 


Fig. ab.—Upper strip reduced with ammonium per- 
sulphate to reduce excessive contrast. 
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treated. However, for those who like 
to prepare their own solutions the fol- 
lowing formula will be found quite 
effective. Make a saturated solution 
of potassium bichromate by pouring 
ten ounces of hot water over an ounce 
and a half of the bichromate. When 
the solution is cold it will be found that 
a few crystals will be thrown down, 
showing that the solution is as strong 
as it can be made. Of this solution 
take 150 minims and add to three 


Fig. 3a.—Lower strip, showing origina] state, muddy 
through over-exposure and under-development. 
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ounces of water. Then 
add five drops of pure 
hydrochloric acid. This 
solution is to be applied 
to the previously well- 
soaked plate, and the 
black image will be 
gradually changed to an 
image of a  yellowish- 
brown colour.  Bleaching 
is then complete. The 
yellow  bichromate stain 
must then be washed out 
very thoroughly in rua- 
ning water. The image 
remains brownish in 
colour, but the edges of 
the plate and any clear 
shadows should be almost 
colourless. The negative 
is now redeveloped with 
an ordinary amidol de- 
veloper, taking саге to 
expose it to a really strong 
light while doing this. 
Daylight is to be pre- 
ferred, though a powerful 
incandescent gas burner 
or high power electric 
light would answer. If 
further intensification is 
needed the operations may 
be repeated after wash- 
ing out the amidol developer very 
thoroughly. No fixing is needed after 


the amidol development, for the simple 


reason that there are no unused silver 
salts to dissolve away. 

This same method may be used for 
intensifying properly exposed but 


under-developed plates, but as such 
would have practically clear shadows 
to begin with there would be no песеѕ- 
sity for the preliminary slight reduction 
with the hypo and ferricyanide. 
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Fig. 3b.—Middle strip slightly reduced, and upper 
strip treated the same, and then intensified. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE (continued from facing page). 


PENCER'S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 

week: 64 by 43 Tessar F/4.5 lens, iris, 

7in.; new condition; price £5 15s.—41, 
Harrow Road, Edgware Road, W. 


+ WANTED. з= 


CAMERAS, 


ETC. 


44 by 24 roll-film camera, with anastigmat 
and good shutter.—Box 3698, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 


Wanted, watch-pocket Carbine, vest-pocket 
Kodak, No. 3 folding Kodak, and No. 3a 
postcard Kodak. Cash by return.— Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. | 


FAIR METHODS. 


Appreciation of our Fair Methods. 
A customer writes: 20/12/13. 


"I received camera to-day quite safely, 
and I am quite satisfied with same. 1 am 
exceedingly pleased with your fair methods 
of business, and I will always in future con- 
sult your lists before deciding on other 
goods, etc. W. H. P." 


ENLARGER, J-pl. standard, long exten- 
sion, rack focussing, rising front, mechani- 
cal negative carrier, revolving and swing 
motion, 84“ condenser, exceptionally stout 
and large Russian iron body, rack adjustment ; 
£4 18s. 6d., or 12 monthly payments of 9s. 

FIELD, 3-рІ., by T.P., triple extension, 
rising front, reversing and swing back, book- 
form dark slide, T.P. roller-blind behind- 
lens shutter, speeds 1/15th to 1/90th, Aldis 
anastigmat lens F/7.7, turntable and stout 
stand; £3 17s., or 12 payments 65. 114. 
Approval. 

REFLEX, Butcher's Pressman, }-pl., Aldis 
lens Е/4.5, 6 slides, stocksoiled only; 7 gns. 

REFLEX ditto, with Cooke lens F/4.5; 


9 15s. 

FOLDING }-pl. Euxit, Bistelar lens F/9, 
Koilos shutter, speeds 1-1,300th, Houghton 
эл, Е.Р.А.; £3 17s., or 12 payments 


6s. 114. 
FOLDING Sibyl, 33 х 2}, Cooke lens F/6.5, 
12 slides, F.P.A., ncarly new condition; 8 gns. 


LISTS PUBLISHED. — Second-hand Lists, 
reflex cameras, focal-plane, roll-film, box 
form, field and studio, Sanderson and similar 
type, Minimum folding pocket cameras, 
lenses, microscopes, lanterns and cinemato- 
graphs, etc. State what you require, and 
we will send post free. 


THE SERVICE CO. (London), Ltd., 
289, 292, and 293, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telephones : 2071 City, 260 Central. 
Telegrams: "Admittedly, London." 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOKS. 


1.— Retouching for Amateurs. 

2.—Exposure Tables and Exposure Record. 
3.— How to Take Portraits. 

4.—How to Make Enlargements. 

5.—A Manual of Photography. 

6.—Practical Development. 

7.— Popular Printing Processes. 

8.—Hints on Composition. 


Thirty-two to seventy-two pages in each. Price 


5d. each, postpaid. Stamps of any country or 
colony accepted. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
509, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


Wanted,  quarter-plate Adams’ Keni 
camera.—M., 37, Handfield Road, Waterloo, 
Liverpool. 


Wanted, last year's model Ross or Soho 
reflex, 5 by 4.—Sam Ambler, Hoyle Court, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 


Wanted, folding postcard camera, good 
lens; exchange 5 by 4 folding camera, 
smoker's cabinet, Autostrop safety razor, 
with strop and blades, fountain pen, etc.— 
Palthridge, Carlton Terrace, Barnstaple, 
Devon. 


VARIOUS. 


Wanted, half-plate enlarger for cash. Sell, 
exchange whole-plate field camera, Ross 
W.A. lens, three slides, etc.— Templeman, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Wanted, three half-plate "Victo slides. 
For sale, quarter-plate Britisher reflex, £10: 
quarter-plate enlarger, 25s.; no objective.— 
R. G. Dunn, 1, Eton Road, Southsea. 


110 VARIETIES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CQLOURS 
CHARMING 
TEXTURES: 


Artistic 
Mounts 


` Sample Book 64, 
ADAMS BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD 
37, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER 


All our Goods may be had on approval. | 


WYNNE’S | 


INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER, 


ж D 
RAGMS TT 
eve SPEED А X 
at - м 


PO UR 
IN SECONDS 
OR MINUTES. 


—€— — 


As supplied to Her Gracious Majesty 

The Queen, | 

is undoubtedly the simplest, best, and the 
original Watch Pattern Exposure Meter. 

The correct exposure for every speed of 
plate, on any kindof subject, and under 
every condition of light found simultaneously 
for every stop by the simple movement 
of ONE Scale. 

Price in handsome Solid Nickel Silver 
Cases, 6/6 each; ditto Solid Silver Hall- 
| marked. 15/- each; extra Packets of Sensitive 
Paper, 6d. each; Dials and Glasses, 10d. per 
pair; Books and Speed Cards, 3d. 

Gem Silver Meter, 7/6 each ; Silver Locket 
Meter, 9/- each; Shutter Speed Tester, 3/6 
each ; Infallible Print Meter, 5/6 each ; extra 
Packets of Test Strips, 6d. each. 
| Full particulars sent on application. 


THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 
COMPANY, WREXHAM. 


CORRESPONDING 
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THOSE THAT TOIL NOT — 
NEITHER DO THEY SPIN— 
need not trouble LILYWHITE. 
EARNEST WORKERS are what we are 


looking for, those who appreciate a good 
thing when it is offered to them. 


THE DIRECT POSTAL SUPPLY 
OF LILYWHITE GOODS and 


SUPREME QUALITY, GENUINE FRESHNESS: 
PROMPT DELIVERY are the three out- 
standing features of this great service. 


1914 can be a e of great progress to 
YOU if you will at once start and send 
your orders. 


OFFER WITHOUT PARALLEL 
to clear a special batch. 


1/- 


Closes Jan. 31st, 1914. Post Paid. 
‘SLILYWHITE” ENLARCEMENTS. 


POST B.&W. B.&W. Sepia Sepia 


AN 


48 pieces of cabinet 


POP. (6x43) FOR 


PAID Unmtd. Mtd. Unmtd. Mtd. 
64 x 41 9d. 1/- 1/- 1/3 
8) x 64 2 1/6 1/6 2/- 
10x 8 13 1/9 7/9 23 
12x10 7/6 2j- 2j- 2/8 
15x12 2/- 2/8 2/9 3/5 


Copying from Prints, 9d. each extra. 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 


12, 1/-; 50, 3/6: 100, 5/6. 
Half-tone, 
with Block. Collotype. Photo. 
500 16/6 9/6 18- 
1,00 20/6 14/6 35/- 
LILYWHITE, Ltd., HALIFAX, 
ENGLAND. 


WATKINS new thin BEE 


and other Meters advanced 


WITH SCOTT at the 
SOUTH POLE. 


Thinnest made. 


Now perfected. 
With Half-second Pendulum. 5/- 
KINEMATOGRAPH METER 

For all Snapshot Work. 3/6 


FOCAL -PLANE METER. 


SEND FOR LIST. 
BEE and COLOUR-PLATE METERS, 
TIME TANKS, THERMOMETERS, PIN- 
HOLES, CLOCKS. ALL GOOD. 


| WATKINS SEES TO THAT. | 


WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD 


WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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its Kind. 


Automatic exposures from 5 sec. to 
1/1,200th second, also Time and 
Bulb exposure. 


Focal-plane Shutter of a most 
reliable and convenient pattern, 
with Self-capping Blind and 


All adjustments made from outside. 


Unequalled for all High-speed 
and Instantaneous Work. 


EQUALLY EFFICIENT 
FOR 


GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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The Most Popular Camera of 


+- 


v^ OCA 


Booklet No. 31 from 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Limited, 
1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions weie given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Mrs. Thomas-Peter, The Oak Cottage, Perranarworthal, Corn- 
wall. е of print, “Isn’t He Clever?”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial; lens, Bausch and Lomb; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; time of day, midday, April; developer, m.q.; 
printing process, bromoil. 

The Second Prize is awarded to Dr. Stefano Bricarelli, 30, Via 
Cernaia, Turin. (Title of print, “The White Chapel.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Agfa chromo; lens, Suter anastigmat; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, 1-5th sec.; xro screen; September; developer, 
glycin; printing process, enlarged on Ilford Bromona, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Robert Ure, 15, Ross Avenue, 
Cardonald, Renfrewshire. (Title of print, “Crail.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington iso.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5 ; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., June; developer, 
rodinal ; printing process, bromoil, on Lilywhite cream bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to G. C. Weston, 22, Springwell 
Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. (Title of print, “The Sailing Barge.”) 
Technical . data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen; lens, Goerz; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., Septem- 
ber; developer, pyro; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 

Leslie C. Keating, Alverstoke; E. Coutt, Birtley; Frank 
Bolton, Hull; Miss G. Collins, Canonbury, N.; Frank L. W. 
Cloux, Streatham, S.W.; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; Edward L. 
Gaunt, Ilkley; Н. R. J. Burstall, Westcliff-on-Sea ; Jas. Good- 
win, Lewisham; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Н. Е. 
Wood, Stoke Newington, N.; David L. Taylor, Pollokshields. 


Class I. 

Jas. Baker, Birtley; J. Periam, London, W.C.; H. B. Red- 
mord, Newport, Mon.; N. P. A. Wadia, St. Margarets; O. 
Harris, Stoke-on-Trent; Arthur V. Vinten, Bolton; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; Frank Bolton, 
Hul; H. W. Curtis, Buenos Aires; Miss B. M. Spencer, 
Leicester; Constantin Mamlouk, Alexandria; H. C. Stephen- 


son, Hull; Edwin F. Luck, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2); Geo. Jack- 
son, Manchester; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Jas. 
Macdonald, Glasgow; F. R. Turner, Yeovil; Horace Hughes, 
Birmingham ; Jas. Dunton, Warrington; L. Owen, Doncaster. 


Class II. 

H. Warner, Hammersmith, W.; Miss Boon, Brighton; A. H. 
Brown, Peckham Rye, S.E.; Edmund Tait, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; Miss D. Hutchinson, Bedford; Miss 
Mourant, Cranleigh; Jas. Baker, Birtley; Mrs. Florence Wild, 
Bristol; W. G. Harrison, Edinburgh; Miss H. Gardner, 
Shrewsbury; Thos. Lindsay, Stafford; Walter F. Manners, 
Belfast; Frank Ewart, Lincoln; Chas. Dolland, Plymouth. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. 
are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Stanley White, 18, Victoria 
Street, Wigston, near Leicester. (Title of print, “The Return 
from the Hunt.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial special 
rapid; lens, Rectoplanat; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 sec.; time of 
day, noon, December; developer, m.-q.; printing process, 
Wellington, S.C.P. 

Beginners’ Class. 

E. and L. J. Blake, Brockley, S.E.; Geo. F. Howell, Cardiff ; 
F. A. R. Hervey, Barnsley; Lewis Parslow, Aylesbury; S. W. 
Strachan, Ramsgate; A. Simons, Clapham Common, S.W.; 
J. V. Meersch, Glasgow; H. S. Morris, St. Ives, Cornwall ; 
Frank E. Palmer, Leeds; С. M. de Launay, Ryde, I.W.; Fred 
Astby, Preston; Mrs. Ashton, Redcar; J. E. Green, Tiverton ; 
Miss H. Fellowes, Northampton; G. H. Watkins, Handsworth ; 
Jas. Wilkinson, Canterbury; George H. Jenkins, Hull; C. 
Daulton, Finchley, N.; Vernon French, Colchester; Н. Austin, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Maurice Brenchley, Coventry; H. E. 
Rivers, Dolgelly ; Miss Dora Black, Preston. 
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HERE is something very fascinating 


about trees, and especially trees 
which suggest considerable age. Ele- 
phants, tortoises, and parrots, among 


animals, are said to live to a great age 
compared with the human life span, but 
their lives are small in comparison with 
the age of some of the giants of our own 
forests, and smaller still compared with 
the age suggested by the immense girth of 
some of the trees of North America. It is 
said that twenty people dined in roomy 
comfort at a table made by taking a 
transverse slice across one of these hoary 
giants of the forest. Lives, families, 
clans, nations have come and gone, and 
yet they are still living through it all. As 
Byron says, 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely 
shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
I love not man the less, but Nature 
more.” 


Most, if not all of us, at some time have 
experienced this subtle indescribable some- 
thing in the course of a solitary ramble 
through a pathless wood. All the cen- 
ventional man-made standards seem to 
sink out of existence, and the life of the 
trees, with their outstretching arms, gives 
a sensation of all-pervading vitality that 
seems to make the impalpable air itself 
alive. 

No wonder that so many photographers 
—perhaps seldom pausing to think of 


A.— NATURE. 


By A. Goffey. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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, Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to others readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, 
be dealt with here. 


these things—feel drawn to make an 
attempt to snatch a glance from Nature’s 
ever-changing face in the forest, glade, 
or tree-shaded lane. 

Here are two little pictures which sug- 
gest to our mind the half notion that 
neither worker was very sure about 
what his aim or intention was. Do not 
we all experience moments when, at the 
back of our minds, there are vague 
thoughts that we undoubtedly are con- 
scious of, and yet are too vague for us to 
put into words, often too vague to see 
with clear, mental vision? We experience 
a feeling of being attracted by something 
beautifying. But it is so elusive that we 
cannot focus the mind’s eve on it or say 
if it is association, suggestion, light and 
shade, colour, form. 

One cannot but think that this vague 
feeling for reaching out for “something ” 
is far more common among amateur 
photographers—especially those that take 
up landscape—than is generally realised 
by themselves or others. 

In both these cases here before us these 
scenes doubtless sent some thought into 
the minds of these two workers, which in 
a vague way said, Here is a subject that 
ought to make a pleasing picture. Its 
light and shade, its colour, etc., are 
pleesing to the eye, etc. 

So far, so good ; but this does not carry 
the worker very far. You may be moved 
by beautiful music, but that does not 
make you an artistic musician. You may 
be moved by a beautiful or beauty-sug- 
gesting scene in nature, but that does 
not necessarily make you а pictorial 
photographer. 

The picture maker has not merely to 
snap the shutter to get a picture. If you 
fire off a gun in a vague, aimless way you 
may hit something or 
nothing, a friend or a 
foe. There must be de- 
finite intention, definite 
aim. 

If you feel the subject 
is pleasing seek to learn 
what it is that pleases. 
Is it colour, form, light 
and shade, sentimental 
setting, associations, 
suggestion? If so, can 
photography capture this 
quality? Are you with- 
out definite aim, or are 
you aiming at the im- 
possible, for instance? 
The scene may charm 
through its colour, 
which is out of range in 
the case of a mono- 
chrome print. It may 
be that it 1s the whistling 
of the wind in the trees 
that catches the fancy. 


and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 


The silent photograph is obviously doomed 
to failure in that case. 

Both these little prints show careful and 
capable workmanship, and yet neither con- 
vey to the mind any very definite idea. In 


- 


B.—THB BROKEN FENCE. 


By E.H Wild. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


A the sky part is too suggestive of blank 
paper to recall the upland and sky feeling. 
In B there is a little suggestion of hala- 
tion, and the line of roadside cuts off an 
awkward foreground triangle. Here the 
play of light and shade lacks the interest 
of variety. In most tree subjects there is 
th. generally present problem of dealing 
with tree trunks and yet avoiding making 
the result look liny. Thus we may notice 
that A is not so liny as B. The solution 
is to be sought, not in avoiding all tree 
trunks, but in combining other features so 
as to prevent the effect referred to be- 
coming too noticeable. 


EW READERS ot 
"The A. P. & P. N.” 

should note that each of the 

Beginners’ articles is complete 

in itself, but the entire series 

forms a highly instructive guide | 

' forthe Amateur Photographer. — 
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A Fit of Statistics. 


I recollect one morning, a few years ago, an urgent message 
being received in the office of this journal to the effect that the 
presence of a representative was desired immediately in a certain 
West-end studio. The studio belonged to some professionals 
who are justly renowned for their portraiture of good-looking 
people. Thinking it possible that they required an Adonis in a 
hurry for the purposes of a model, the Editor quickly ran over 
his staff to discover who was the handsomest member. The 
result was that presently I was ushered into a delightful studio, 
and seated myself in a chair which a countess had occupied 
only three days previously. Soon a gentleman connected with 
the establishment came out of a curtained enclosure and 
announced, after a few courteous preliminaries, that his firm had 
amalgamated the studios of Miss Verrie Select with its own. 
Then he added: “Our stock of negatives would pave St. Paul's 
Cathedral, with the exception of a small portion of the choir.” 
After that, he left me to get over it as best I could. 


More Statistics and More Fits. 

Before I had quite got over it, the same gentleman came out 
of his enclosure again, and said: “If stacked up in a heap, those 
negatives would reach to the top of the Monument, with three 
inches to spare." The recovery from this was a more serious 
matter, and it is a wonder that my recollection of what hav- 
pened subsequently is as authentic and coherent as it appears 
to be. When I struggled back to a bewildered consciousness a 
second time, I understood him to be saving: "If all those nega- 
tives were to be simultaneously cracked with a hammer, the 
sound would carry from here to the Skager Rack and the 
Cattegat.’ 

I remembered no more. When next I awoke to the glory of 
existence, I was again at Long Acre, and someone was saying- 
I don’t like to think it was the Editor—“ He's coming round 
again. What a pity!” 


Making a Pile. 

And now, after the passage of several years, my old terrors 
have returned, for I learned casually from the newspapers only 
this very day that a certain professional firm, following the 
example of simple protozoan society, had again enlarged itself 
by swallowing another. The negatives, it is added, now mount 
up to 250,000. Up to the moment of writing, I have not had ап 
urgent summons in order to be told that if each of those negatives 
represented twenty shillings, their owner would be a quarter ot 
a millionaire. (I worked out that calculation, by the way, 
entirely in my head.) But there is no knowing what the future 
may bring forth, and in order to forefend my self against a pos- 
sible danger, I have made some tremendous dabs at the rule of 
three, which puzzles me, and at fractions, which drive me mad. 
My object has been to find out exactly what a quarter of a million 
negatives represent. Even supposing that they are whole-plate 
negatives, I am bound to say that the results of my laborious 
calculations are rather unimpressive. 


No M^»re, Please. 

I have calculated it out, for example, that if Sulfragettes were 
to smash to smithereens every window in the square mile of the 
City of London, those quarter of a million whole-plate negatives 
would not replace five per cent. of the panes. They would serve 
only for roofing greenhouses which covered ground to the extent 
of a paltry couple of acres. If they were stacked flat, one on the 
top of the other, the eyrie on the summit of Snowdon would not 
have to look to its laurels. Even if they were piled up end on 
end, the longer end being vertical, they would not stretch to the 
sun, or to Jupiter, or to any comfortable spot like that, but would 
merely erect themselves inconclusively into the heavens for a 
matter of thirty miles. As to the amount of time, including the 
plate-changing, which has been taken over their exposure, I find 
that a single camera in continuous use, with relays of operators, 
of course, could have worked off those plates in a couple of 
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months. Even our 
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brethren! 


Fastidious Ghosts. 

There has been a slump in spirit photography lately, but a 
slight rise took place during the Christmas season, and I can 
scarcely acquit one weekly paper of trying to take this rise out 
of its readers. It prints in its Christmas supplement a photo- 
graph in which a ghost-face is said to appear—“a gigantic face 
of a real, live ghost looking down into the room with a corpse- 
like smile.” The photographer never noticed it until after he 
had printed it off, and then he saw it in the top left-hand 
corner. Well, I have studied that top left-hand corner in the 
reproduction until I can see nothing else, but for the life of 
me I cannot see the ghost-face. I have shown it to other people, 
and they cannot see the face either. At last, I have concluded 
that while ghosts may appear on ordinary negatives and prints, 
they fight shy of the half.tone reproduction. It is fastidious 
of them, but I can appreciate their point of view. They object 
to appearing as so many dots, since to be dotty is the sole 
privilege of the cre :dulous public. 
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Sparks from Other Anvils. 
The Western Mail tells us that the newly elected mayor of one i 
of the London boroughs has been climbing over his house-roof 
in order to escape the photographers who have plagued him. 
Another paper states that the gentleman in question is by pro- 
fession a photographer. Which, of course, amply explains it. 


A South Sea Impression. 


Picture palaces (we learn from an Australian journal) are now 
firmly established in some of the Polynesian Islands. 
He watched, that native of Fiji, 
The film as on it sped, 
Now comedy, now tragedy, 
And then he spoke, and said: 


“Our fathers loved to dance and fight, 
And riotously sup, 

And often, in the sweet moonlight, 
They dished each other up. 


" And sometimes would an exquisite, 
Superbly born and bred, 

Go swaggering forth to show his grit 
By slicing off a head." 


And then he added, with a laugh, 
" Yet, by my pedigree, 

They weren't as heathen by the half 
As your home folks must be.” 
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See article on page 61. 
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The Index to THe A. P. AND P. N. for the half-year 
just concluded (July to December) is now ready, ‘and 
can be obtained free of charge 
on application to our publishers, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. Readers 
who desire to bind their copies 
should enclose a stamp when applying for the Index, 
and it will then be sent packed with strawboard to 
avoid creasing in the post. 
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As already announced, the Federation of the Photo- 


graphic Societies of Wales and Monmouthshire are 

arranging to hold an 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE important exhibition in 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. the National Museum 


Hall, Cardiff, in March. 
Entry forms are now ready, from which it will be seen 
that there are open classes for pictorial, scientific, and 
survey photographs, in addition to a number of Federa- 
tion classes. The exhibition will be held from March 
18th to 27th, and will be opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff, Alderman James Robinson, J.P. The judges 
will be F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (pictorial), Prof. W. 
Ny: Parker, Ph.D, Е:6.9., and Prot. A. Н. Түш, 
D.Sc., F.L.S. (scientific), and W. Evans Hoyle, M.A., 
D.Sc. (survey). The awards will consist of specially 
designed bronze plaques, and certificates for hon. 
mention. Entries close on February 26th, and full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
T. J. Lewis, 201, Barry Road, Barry, Glam. The ex- 
hibition should receive the support of all interested in 
the advancement of photography. 
¢ ae Q 
To have been with one's camera into every country 
in Europe is an experience of which few can boast. 


One of the few is the Rev. N. 
AM OPEN DOOR TO THE Fitzpatrick, rector of Wort- 
PHOTOGRAPHER. ing, near Basingstoke, who 


completed his record recently 
by making a tour of four of the Balkan States, carrying 
with him a couple of cameras, one of them whole-plate. 
Lecturing at the Camera Club the other evening on the 
subject of this latest tour, Mr. Fitzpatrick said that 
he found the Balkan people—Roumanians, Bulgarians, 
and Servians alike—exceedingly obliging to the 
itinerant photographer, and willing to pose for him 
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happily and naturally. This was in refreshing contrast 
to what he had encountered in other parts of Europe, 
notably in Scandinavia. Even among the Moslem 
populations he found no difficulty, in spite of the Mos- 
lem prejudice against the camera, which prejudice is 
due, he thinks, not so much to the idea of the “еуі eye,” 
as to a general religious objection to images. Only 
once did anything really unpleasant happen. He was 
in a Turkish town, and in spite of warnings he had re- 
ceived from a consul, the picturesque panorama was 
too much for him, and he set up his camera. No mem- 
ber of the Turkish crowd showed the slightest inclina- 
tion to molest him, and the picture was framing well. 
Then it was that the unpleasant thing happened. His 
shutter went wrong most determinedly, and there was 
nothing for it but to pack his traps and depart. 
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The wild-life photographer has had no lack of advice 

and encouragement of. late, and most camera men, in 
the big towns at least, would 
say probably that they know 
everything about taking the 
photograph; the thing they do 
not know is where to find the subjects. But, as Mr. 
Armytage Sanders proved in his recent lecture before 
the Royal Photographic Society, some really good prac- 
tice can be done in the London parks. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of St. James's, where there are 
large numbers of wild fowl, including just now a beauti- 
ful assembly of common gulls, and some of their larger 
cousins the herring gulls, not to speak of the ducks 
and the pelicans. If one is a beginner in natural his- 
tory and uncertain as to the species of a bird, the park 
authorities have kindly put up a large board with the 
different birds pictured thereon, and from this it is easy 
to make the identifieation. A focal-plane shutter, of 
course, is necessary, but there are days even in January 
and February, and in London, when focal- -plane expo- 
sures are possible. Birds of the woods and meadows, 
says Mr. Sanders, are much less easily photographed 
than sea-birds, which latter can readily be stalked with 
a reflex. There seems to be a growing feeling against 
the long release, because not only does it fail to hit the 
pictorial instant, but it prevents the photographer from 
getting on terms of close acquaintanceship with his 
feathery subjects. 


WILD-LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN LONDON. 
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A great deal is being heard at present about radium 
and cancer, but few are aware that the autochrome plate 
is playing a conspicuous part 
THE AUTOCHROME IN in these investigations. The 
CANCER RESEARCH. January meeting of the Róntgen 
Society was addressed by Dr. 
Jean Clunet, a famous Parisian expert in cancer re- 
search, who showed a very large number of beautiful 
photomicrographs of the cancerous changes brought 
about in the tissues by overdoses of X-rays. These pic- 
tures, taken directly from the microscopical specimens, 
formed a collection of colour photographs the like of 
which has never been seen in this country before, and 
to the eye of the layman their superiority over some 
hand-coloured diagrams representing similar subjects 
appeared to be infinite. If any X-ray workers among 
our readers suffer from patches of ulceration due to 
X-ray exposures, they will be interested to hear that 
Dr. Clunet has been applying X-ray treatment, with 
hard rays and thick filters, to the lesions which X-rays 
themselves have caused. He has had success, too, so 
far as the disappearance of the skin trouble is con- 
cerned, only, unfortunately, in the case treated, the in- 
advertent exposures to X-rays had also set up neuritis, 
and the pain was intensified by the subsequent appli- 
cations. 
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SIR,—On November 24 and the rst ultimo you suggest experi- 
menting with colour sensitising baths for the “ Record ” plates 
(Marion’s). | 

I have no “conveniences ” for making a few experiments on 
orthochromatism, but should like to try my 'prentice hand at it 
in a small way. 

I should be very much obliged if you would kindly let me know 
what apparatus 1 should require, and where it is obtainable ; also 
whether there is any book which gives instruction on the subject. 

Where can “colourless zsculin screens" be obtained? Does 
not glass cut off ultra-violet rays? 

Do you think it possible for Marion's Record plate to be so 
sensitised as to be capable of being used behind the Paget colour 
screen with a colourless zsculin filter only? 

That is what I should like to achieve, as the slowness of the 
plate is the present drawback of this colour process. 

Thanking you in anticipation,— Yours, etc., 

Swanage, Dorset. JOHN MOWLEM. 

[As queries similar in substance to the above are of frequent 
occurrence, we print our reply in full as likely to be of interest 
to many other readers. —ED.] 


We may say with confidence that plates such as we tried and 
reported upon will, if properly colour sensitised, serve quite satis- 
factorily, and, assuming that you realise the best possible condi- 
tions of orthochromatising, you may hope to reduce the exposure 
to about one-tenth, but real care and watchfulness will be re- 
quired. Owing to the tints used in the diapering of the screens, 
it is possible that your finished positives may show a slight pre- 
dominance of blue, and this can be toned down by the use of a 
slightly yellow film of gelatine ; a much better use of yellow than 
so using it as to increase the exposures. | | 

The following concise notes cover your questions, and give such 
hints as we are able to include : — 

Fogless conditions.—Work with the non-orthochromatised 
plates till you can be sure of producing clear negatives, the most 
transparent portions of which appear like bare glass when the 
negative is laid film downwards on white paper. In this way 
you learn what exposures to give, also the right development. 


ORTHOCHROMATISING PLATES. 
THE /ESCULIN SCREEN. 
A QUERY AND A REPLY. 
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The hand camera worker is frequently disappointed 
on examining the results of his campaign to find that 
most of his negatives in- 
RAPIDITY OF OBSERVATION. clude various things which 
he does not want, and, in 
fact, did not see at the moment of making the exposure. 
This is a difficulty the professional worker meets also, 
arising, in his case, very often from the fact that his 
point of view at the moment of exposing is different 
from that of the lens, and so the button on a coat 
happens to coincide with the ear of a figure seated in 
front, or a button-hole appears to be resting on the 
bride’s head. The professional can often correct these 
happenings by the aid of his scraping lancet; but in out- 
door work this is not so simple a matter, for the objects 
usually occupy more space on the plate, and the plate 
is a smaller one. Small negatives do not so readily lend 
themselves to manipulations of this kind. What is 
needed is rapid and comprehensive observation at the 
moment of exposing, and this, though varying with in- 
dividuals, may be cultivated by practice. It is a good 
plan to get into the way of sizing up a view as seen, 
say, from the top of the omnibus, and deciding as 
rapidly as possible whether it is worth a plate, or 
whether unsatisfactory components are present which 
would mar the pictorial effect. 
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Orthochromatising or " s$anchromatising."—For each quarter- 
plate use one milligramme of cyanine and three milligrammes of 
chinoline red dissolved in half a fluid ounce of pure alcohol or 
pure acetone (e.g. Kahlbaum’s acetone boiling between 56 and 
57 C.), the solution being then diluted with eight or nine fluid 
drachms of water. Put the plate in a chemically clean glass 
dish, pour the solution on, and immediately protect against all 
traces of red light. Rock for three minutes, swing off the excess 
of fluid, and place the plate on a slowly revolving table, as the 
plate of a gramophone. If the room is warm, or you put the 
gramophone in an artificially heated or other suitable drying cup- 
board, the plate should be dry in ten minutes, and if the drying 
takes much longer than ten minutes the result is not likely to be 
satisfactory. Expose the same day, if possible, and develop just 
as you would develop the untreated plate, but from the time that 
the plate is bathed in the sensitising solution to the time the 
plate is in the fixing solution, all operations should be conducted 
in complete darkness. 

4AEsculin screcn.— /Esculin 6 gr., dissolved in half a fluid ounce 
of alcohol, then dilute with half an ounce of water, in which half 
a grain of sodium carbonate has been dissolved. This should be 
carefully filtered before use. Use it in a glass cell with plane- 
parallel sides half an inch apart. Glass cuts off some of the ultra- 
violet, but the zsculin screen cuts off practically all in the case 
of daylight. (See p. 26 of THE A. P. for July 14, 1904.) 

Where obtainable.—Everything from  Griffin's (Kahlbaum's 
cyanine and chinoline red), or, by order, from local dealer. 

Books and articles on colour sensitising.—No book gives concise 
instructions suited to each particular case. Consult article com- 
mencing оп p. 517 of the ninth edition of “The Dictionary of 
Photography," a paragraph on Hypersensitising which is to be 
found on p. 479 of THE A. P. AND P. N. for May 13, 1912 (impor- 
tant), also Léon Vidal's “Manuel Pratique d’Orthochromatisme,” 
a booklet of 158 pages, published in 1891, by Gauthier-Villars, of 
Paris. In the handbooks of Colour Photography you will 
find much of importance, and we may specially mention "Die 
Farben-Photographie,” by Dr. König, published by Gustav 
Schmidt, of Berlin, and Hübl's * Three-Colour Photography,” 
published by Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London. 
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)YT has some- 
times been 
stated that 


the cheapness 
of the photographic 

^ plate is largely re- 
sponsible for the poor quality of the negatives of so 
many amateurs; and it cannot be doubted that if plates 
were more expensive than they are (even though the 
price has been advanced), there would be less of that 
haphazard snapshotting that produces such a large crop 
of failures. 

And yet I cannot help feeling that a still more prob- 
able explanation is to be found in the fact that so few 
amateurs work on any definite system. Moreover, they 
have such widely differing ideas of what good technique 
is. This last point was vividly impressed upon me some 
time ago. I had been talking to a photographer of the 
“artistic” 
type, who 
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UE OF GOOD TECHNIQUE 
AND METHOD. 
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got the “knack” of the thing, feels in- 
clined to give it up in disgust. 

But there is no reason whatever why 
he should be discouraged. Only, the 
fact must be faced that no one can ex- 
pect to become expert until he has taken the trouble to 
master the elements of his hobby and to work by 
method. This may sound irksome to many, but it will 
not be so for long, as method soon becomes an uncon- 
scious habit, and then the results will show us at once 
that the game is well worth the candle. 

As a preliminary, we shall take care that our plates 
do not become even slightly fogged, since fog in the 
negative always means want of life and sparkle in the 
print. The best way to test this will be to expose one- 
half of a plate at a distance of, say, six inches from the 
dark-room lamp, for one minute. The other half of thc 
plate must be kept entirely protected from all light. 

When the 
7} plate has been 


always used a 7 What you have done in the way of picture { developed for 
DUM Borne Wy A no «2 making is not, or should not е of the m ers 
battery = ae 3 7 Ж P shghtest consequence to you, except in one ее ins 
ee ned fe way only, viz., that what you are going to veloper, fixed, 
AT E O 2 LP do next shall be different and also better washed, and 
Matt die PER b y^ a than what has already been done. To re- ( dried, + 
He confined ж the peat yourself is to copy a poor model. Repe- should show 
himself yf 7, tition is only another name for copying, and } по appreciable 
almost entirely 220 copying апу one else's work is robbery, fog when 
to misty 4 and of one’s own is folly and a confession ) pressed, film 


mornings and 
sunny glens, 
and yet he 
protested 
that he was 
more than 
satisfied if one 


of poverty of ideas. There is nothing so good 
that could not have been better. However far 
` away an object is, there is still space beyond it. If 
in the past you have done your best it is of no consequence 
whatever whether others have thought well of it. The 


x pleasure of doing one's best is full payment for any effort 
SM required. 


down, on a 
piece of white 
paper and 
viewed by re- 
flected light. 
If it does show 
fog, then the 
dark - room 


exposure out 


of a dozen E. 
turned out a | 
success. A friend standing by heard the last remark, 


and, turning round, exclaimed, “Why, I've only a cheap 
Kodak, and although I snap everything that comes 
along, I have never had a single failure in my life!” 
Now those two men would never agree as to what con- 
stituted good technique in a photograph. I cannot but 
feel that the first was a poor craftsman, for high (and 
perhaps misty) ideals do not excuse bad work, while 
the second would consider any print the subject of which 
was at all recognisable as a complete success. | 

Now, presumably, everyone will agree that the basis 
of all good photography is technical excellence. On 
this must be built up everything else. And yet I am 
convinced that quite seventy-five per cent. of the plates 
and films exposed by amateurs show marked errors in 
exposure or development, or both. Or else they are 
more or less fogged. Worst of all is the fact that so 
often the amateur makes no improvement as his photo- 
graphic experience grows, so that it is no wonder if 
he becomes discouraged, and, believing that he has not 
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lamp is un- 
safe, and we 
shall risk spoiling every plate that is developed by its 
aid. 
Next, we shall see that the air surfaces of our lens 
are bright, and not dulled by moisture or dust. Having 
satisfied ourselves that we are in no danger of fog, 
we may set ourselves to attack that dreadful bugbear, 
the “Pons Asinorum " of photography— Exposure. 
Some few fortunate beings seem to possess a sixth 
sense, which guides them intuitively to expose correctly; 
but, if we only knew it, we should probably find that 
their skill was only the logical result of careful work. 
We may put it bluntly in this way : If we want to learn 
the secret of correct exposure, ave must keep a record 
of every exposure we make. This entails, no doubt, a 
certain amount of trouble; but it is quite impossible to 
over-estimate its value. Many amateurs already 
possess the “Wellcome Exposure Record," than which 
nothing could be better for the purpose, as it is 
light and compact, and the pages are ruled in columns 
for the necessary entries. All notes should be made at 
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the moment of exposure, and should consist of the 
following details :—(1) Date; (2) number of slide (or 
film); (3) plate used; (4) time of day; (5) nature of light; 
(6) stop; (7) exposure; (8) ortho. screen, if used; (9) 
subject; (то) result, i.e., “correct,” “over-exposed,”’ etc. 

To make an entry on the spot takes but a few seconds; 
but the record thus formed will prevent many a failure. 
Moreover, it is worth, to its possessor, all the exposure 
meters in the world, for it is the record of his own 
personal experience. 

Suppose we want to photograph a skating scene in 
the month of January. We pause and wonder what 
exposure to give. The figures are moving, and we 
dare not give a lengthy exposure. We think that 
I-IOOth second with a very fast plate, at F/8, should be 
about right. But on looking at our exposure record 
we see that we gave this exposure in a former year under 
similar circumstances, and that the result was “badly 
under-exposed." Consequently we give 1-25th second, 
and are saved from making a serious blunder. "There is 
no need to give further illustrations, as many will 
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occur to everyone; but it may be pointed out that the 
modern dry plate is so rapid that an error of a fraction 
of a second in exposure may easily spoil it hopelessly, 
so that a reminder of one’s former experience under 
similar conditions will be of the greatest use. 

Further, our record is of immense value in develop- 
ing, for, when we have made a trial on one plate, we 
shall know, with our record before us, how the rest 
will behave in the developer, and whether we ought to 
add a dose of potassium bromide or not. 

Let it always be remembered that first-rate technique 
covers a multitude of photographic faults, not only in 
the eves of personal friends, but also in the eye of the 
Editor, who gladly sends out guineas to those who 
supply him with just exactly the prints he wants; and 
that such first-rate technique is—like most other things 
in this world—chiefly a matter of taking trouble. 

Lastly, it should be noted that, although it takes an 
expert to make the most of an incorrectly exposed 
plate, a child can develop one that has been exactly 
timed. 


A FEW POINTS ON REAL MOONLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OW that we are in the depth of winter, and have reached 

the minimum of actinic light, the field of the photographer 

has considerably narrowed. А very prolific subject for the 

enthusiast’s activity is now to be found in moonlight work—the 
real article and not faked sunlight work! 

So many difficulties are encountered in night work that it is 
practised by very few. Personally, it was one of the first devia- 
tions I made from the beaten track, and in a very short time I 
had surmounted the obstacles most frequently recurring. The 
greatest of these was, without question, exposure, so it may be 
best to start with a few words under that head. 

Firstly, backed plates are absolutely essential in order to pre- 
vent halation—Imperial Special Rapid or Special Sensitive will 
be found quite fast enough. Secondly, a good stand is an abso- 
lute sine quá non. As to exposure, this depends on the amount 
of light and the subject, but as the majority of plates will be 
exposed upon a fairly prominent subject, such as a pier, church, 
castle, or similar object, with a fairly bright moonlight sky 
behind it, 1o to 12 minutes at F/6.5 will be found ample with a 
special rapid plate. The first real difficulty is now met with, and 
it is that if the moon be in such a position as to make inclusion 
in the picture possible, it will be found, on development, to be 
very much elliptical, as it has moved perceptibly in the ten 
minutes. А good way out of this difficulty is to allow the moon 
to get just above the picture, as it were, and then expose, first 
taking a note of where the greatest light appeared on the screen. 
Then, if the moon be ascending, in less than an hour it should 
have risen sufficiently to enable a second plate to be expose, 
having nothing else but it on the negative. This is done by tilt- 
ing the camera to such an angle as to obtain the moon in such 
a position on the plate as to coincide, roughly, with the lightest 
portion of what we will term the subject negative, and expos- 
ing for about 20 to 40 seconds, according to the phase of the 
moon. 


After the plates have passed through the dark-room—having 
been under-developed, of course—the moon negative is placed in 
the printing frame first, and is followed by the subject negative 
and gaslight paper. The position of the plates can be so varied 
as to give very different results; for instance, the subject plate 
can be placed in the frame first, and then the moon plate, both 
with the negative sides towards the paper, resulting in a clear 
moon with a slightly fuzzy pier or church, which gives a very 
realistic and pleasing effect. The reverse order will give a clear 
subject with a soft moon, which is particularly effective if the 
sky happens to be cloudy in its vicinity ; a negative of the latter 
description can only be accomplished on a calm night with fairly 
steady clouds. 

It will be found that a stock of about half a dozen moon nega- 
tives is extremely useful, as it often happens that a picture pre- 
sents itself with no possibility of obtaining her majesty with a 
wide enough area of sky afterwards. It may here be remarked, 
although perhaps superfluous, that there must be nothing else 
but the moon on the plate, not even the sheen on water, as, of 
course, it would print through. If there happen to be clouds 
round her on a still night, see that thev are near the bottom of 
the screen in focussing, in order not to clash with the remainder 
of the subject. As regards the paper best suited to this work, 
Noctona Gaslight, in its various surfaces, will be found to give 
the best results, and to be the easiest to handle, on account of its 
great latitude. 

With very little experimenting and an ordinary amount of 
care, very good pictures should be obtained, which in some 
cases would bear enlarging. In any case a subject of this type 
м lends itself admirably to the production of Christmas 
cards. 

In conclusion, there is a certain satisfaction to be derived 
from being able to affirm with a clear conscience that the photo- 
graph is really a genuine moonlight effect. W. C. К. AUE. 


Photographic Survey and Record Exhibition, Norwich.— The 
Norwich Public Library Committee, assisted by the Norwich and 
District Photographic Society, the Norwich Ladies' Camera Club, 
and representatives from the other scientific societies in the city, 
have just held the first record exhibition. The whole arrange- 
ments reflected the utmost credit on Mr. G. A. Stephen, the city 
librarian, who is responsible for the secretarial charge of the 
survey, and on Mr. R. J. Delf, for the collection of the competi- 
tive works in the exhibition. The fact that 1,500 prints have been 
presented during the first year speaks well for the interest taken 
in the movement, and when it is realised that these mainly are 
fine platinotype reproductions from technically well-nigh perfect 
negatives of choice subjects, the interest of the exhibition is 
readily understood. H.M. the King, the president of the survey, 
R. J. Colman, Dr. Beverley, Mr. Leonard Bolingbroke, Dr. Day, 
Mr. A. E. Coe (president of the Norwich Photographic Society), 
in particular, and many of the leading firms in the city, have 
made generous contributions of valuable prints. In the competi- 


tive class for members’ work representative groups were sent by 
Messrs. Delf, Tanner, Fox, Clutterbuck, Hardy, Cole, Jump, and 
others, the valuable silver cup presented by Sir Eustace Gurney 
being won by Mr. Fox. The exhibition was held in an admirably 
lighted room at the public library and very comprehensive 
arrangements were made for the admission of older scholars from 
the schools, under guidance of the teachers, in addition to the 
general public. The ideal of the survey would thus appear to be 
fine photography for educational purposes, and the exhibition has 
plainly proved to the photographer how rich and varied the field 
of sport may be when archeologist, antiquary, and scientist all 
combine in directing attention to the interesting and possibly dis- 
appearing objects in their special province. The inaugural meet- 
ing was well attended, the Lord Mavor presiding, and congratu- 
lating the Public Library committee on the noteworthy success 
achieved. <A survey collection grows from the generosity of its 
friends. Mr. Stephen will welcome photographs from those wish- 
ing to add to its interest. 
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BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER. 
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Т is quite a mistake to suppose, as many do, that the 
photography of birds can be successfully carried out only 
during the summer months. Between October and 
March, of course, there are fewer bright and sunny days 

than during the rest of the year, but ample compensation lies 
in the fact that, owing to the scarcity of natural food, the 
inhabitants of our back gardens are only too ready to snatch 
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Showing summer-house arranged for bird photo- 
| graphy. The doorway is covered with a matting 


curtain when operations are proceeding. 


up any crumbs or pieces of fat that come their way. In the 
summer birds are exceedingly shy, and although the day 
may be as bright as possible, the photographer may spend 
hours in vainly endeavouring to lure any sort of bird into 
the range of his lens—unless he is armed with a telephoto 
or is content with an image of the size that necessitates a 
high-powered reading glass to discover its whereabouts on 
the print. 

The best vantage point for a winter bird photographer is 
a summer house or shed, as far from his own residence as 
his garden will permit. This for the reason that there will 
be a better light away from the shadow of the house. 
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such sluggardly methods. And for a very good reason. 
The birds don’t wait to be asked to breakfast; they come, 
and if the meal is not ready they do their level best to tell 
you so—sometimes at the risk of bursting their little throats ; 
and even if the meal is ready they insist on relating to each 
other how they are enjoying themselves, so that unless he 
is an abnormally heavy sleeper the photographer is moved 
to say unkind things about the night he bought his camera. 
Therefore commandeer the summer house or tool shed, if 
you can. Then fix a small platform outside, the nearer the 
roof the better—about eighteen inches square will be quite 
large enough. This should be so placed opposite a window 
or small hole surreptitiously bored in the wall that the lens 
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can command the whole width of the platform. It is also 
best to have a small shelf inside the shed on which to place 
the camera; this enables the camera to be brought quite 
close to the wall without loss of steadiness, which cannot 
be done with the average tripod. 
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A smaller aperture in the wall, six inches or so from the 
larger hole, will be necessary to let you see what is happen- 
ing on board. Should the summer house have a latticed 
front, it will be necessary to cover this. Thick brown paper 
will do; tack it inside, of course, and leave as small a door- 
way as you can manage with. 

Having duly carried out these preliminaries, it will be 
time to proceed with the business of luring. To this end 
see that a plentiful supply of bread is kept on the platform— 
soaked bread is best, unless you are putting it in your neigh- 
bour's garden, because the birds will invariably take dry 
bread just over the fence before inwardly digesting it (the 
bread). And a low rail round the platform, about an inch 
high, will prevent the birds pushing the soaked bread over- 
board and consuming it in a spot not covered by an observa- 
tion hole. 

Besides bread, suet and cocoanuts are very effective bait, 
and sunflower seeds find much favour among certain classes 
of birds. Table refuse attracts, too, but the most universally 
beloved diet is apparently bread. 

As soon as the birds seem quite at home on the platform 
the camera may be introduced behind the aperture. The 
presence of the lens will probably be resented at first, but in 
a day or two it will cease to be regarded as an evil eye. 

Then the photographer can get to work in grim earnest. 
Choose as good a light as possible, and use fairly fast plates; 
then focus, insert and draw slide (not forgetting to set shutter 
first, then wait and see. On a day when snapshot work is 
not feasible it will sometimes be found possible to make a 
successful bulb exposure if a slight noise is made to attract 
the attention of the bird. It will then stand perfectly still 
for perhaps three seconds, and the manner in which the head 
is cocked to one side by no means detracts from the effec- 
tiveness of the picture. 
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In conclusion, let me urge the necessity of absolute still- 
ness while “on the track.” To this end make yourself as 
comfortable as possible—thick boots and socks, overcoat, etc., 
if necessary. There is really nothing to be gained by stand- 
ing on top of a crazy watercan, for instance, trembling with 
cold and excitement, and probably finding your fingers too 
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ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE BREAD TWO HOURS LATER. 


numbed to open the slide or set the shutter, and as likely as 
not the watercan will collapse just as a particularly pleasing 
picture presents itself! ^ Although the birds dearly love 
bread and all the other delicacies mentioned above, thev 
are not averse to crocus and tulip tops. 
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THE ENLARGING EASEL. A Practical Note. 


in details, yet the main or general principles are 
the same. So we may extend the word easel to 
include any contrivance for holding either the paper or plate 
during the exposure, 
or the focussing 
screen curing the 
arranging ої the 
icture and bring- 
ing it to the required 
degree of definition. 
In my own case 
the enlarging lan- 
tern stands on the 
top of a couple of 
empty but very sub- 
stantial packing 
cases, one on the 
top of the other. A 
rubber tube con- 
nects the lantern 
and gas bracket. 
The lantern stands 
about 2j ft. above 
.the floor level. The 
accompanying illus- 
tration shows a 
home-made  contri- 
vance serving as 
easel. One might 
roughly compare it 
to an old-fashioned 
"towel horse" or 
fire screen. As 
it is intended to 
stand on the floor, 
it is easily moved about, i.e. towards or away from the lens, 
given a slight sideways tilt or * side swing," also the top tilted 
towards or away from the lens by placing blocks of wood 
under the back or front feet. 
On the side towards us is a drawing board covered with 


MU enlarging apparatus may differ considerably 
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black, dull-surface paper. Compared with ordinary white- 
paper-covered board, the black paper reduces the amount o! 
reflected light to a very appreciable extent. The drawing 
board is made to slide easily in two grooves in the right and 
left uprights, contrived by using a couple of pieces of oak 
picture-frame moulding. The lower edge of the board rests 
on a couple of brass-headed nails in easy-fitting holes, of 
which there are a series, so that the board can be adjusted to 
any desired height. Towards the centre of this black board 
may be seen a light rectangular patch. This is an 83 by 61 in. 
piece of stiff, thick white paper, temporarily fixed to the 
board by pins, and used first to select a suitable composition 
from the negative, and then is further used for focussing the 
image. By using a sheet of stiff thick paper we get due 
allowance for the thickness of the bromide paper. Selection 
and focussing done, the yellow glass cap is put on the lens 
when the bromide paper replaces the eundi sheet on the 
black board. By having at hand several different sizes of 
focussing sheets it is easier to select and compose the picture 
in this way, as our attention is only given to that part of the 
negative that is projected on the white surface. The other 
side of the drawing board is covered with white paper. 

To the left of the stand may be seen a bag-like contrivance. 
This is the arm of an old jersey filled with sawdust. At one 
end is a curtain ring, which hangs on a hook on the easel. 
This forms a pincushion for the black glass-headed pins 
used to attach the paper to the easel. 

At the far side of the stand may be seen (parts of) two other 
vertical rebated rods, also piece of picture frame moulding. 
In these grooves slides a large wood-framed ground-glass 
focussing screen, which may be used for focussing with a mag- 
nifier. This is used when making enlarged negatives by the 
lantern. This focussing screen is replaced by the black-faced 
board, and the plate is arranged to rest on and be held by 
three short, round-headed square-chinned screws. The black- 
paper-covered side of the board is much better than the white- 
paper-covered side when used for supporting a plate, but 
in any case it is desirable to use a backed plate. Backing 
mixture can be freely applied, and while still wet overlaid by 
a sheet of black tissue paper, to prevent the backing mixture 
soiling or sticking to the easel board. 
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REVIVAL OF SOME FORGOTTEN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES, 


WITH A STUDY OF POSSIBLE 
:: MODERN APPLICATIONS. :: 


By THOMAS BOLAS, F.LC., F.C.S. tj Special to " The A. P. and P, N." 


No. 2.—THE CHROMATYPE OF PONTON AND HUNT. 


IN the of water, and then dissolved by heat. The sheets as drawn 
chroma- through this should be hung up where they will dry, rather 
typeprint- slowly than rapidly, greater flatness and uniformity being 
ing method realised by slow drying; but in sensitising contrary condi- 
anaccount tions hold good. 
of which was published by Ponton in the year 1839 (p. 169 The Best Sensitising Solution. 
of the Edinburgh “ New Philosophical Journal ” for the year Ponton emphasises the importance of a strong sensitising 
in question), we have the first bichromated gelatine method, solution and quick drying after sensitising, but at the present 
the parent process of a host of others; but it appears that time we have the advantage of being able to use the highly 
Ponton did not realise the part played by the gelatinous size soluble sodium bichromate, a salt which dissolves easily in 
of the paper, which he made sensitive by soaking in a solu- its own weight of water ; and this solution will bear the addi- 
tion of potassium bichromate. Notwithstanding many ex- tion of alcohol or like spirit without precipitation taking 
periments on the chromatype process, and many variations place, so that a strong sensitising solution is obtained, which 
which have been vaunted as important improvements, the can be dried off in from two to six minutes before a fire. 
chromatype process is not much more than it was in Ponton's As regards the purchase of sodium bichromate, reference may 
time—three-quarters of a century ago. Now, as then, the be made to my first article (А. P. AND P. N., January sth, 
scope and character of the process are similar. If there is 1914, p. 9), and as sodium bichromate is deliquescent it is 
wanted a process for rapidly and very cheaply printing out convenient to keep some as a strong aqueous solution, my 
rather faint but permanent positives, the chromatype process ordinary stock solution being one compounded of equal 
is perhaps the best and most convenient method— certainly weights of sodium bichromate and water. The sensitising 
the cheapest, as one penny will purchase all that is required solution is prepared by mixing two volumes of this stock 
for sensitising and treating several quires of writing-paper. solution with one volume of water, and then adding three 
The writing-paper is moistened with a solution of potassium volumes of alcohol. In trials for the purpose of this article 
bichromate in water, dried, printed out under an original, I used the ordinary methylated spirit instead of alcohol, and 
which may be a negative, a piece of lace, a tracing, an no disadvantage was traced to the substitution; still, I 
engraving, leaves of a plant, fretwork, a written or type- recommend pure alcohol or pure methyl alcohol, but acetone 
written letter, indeed any similar object which can act as а may be used, these last-mentioned solvents having the advan- 
light screen, and of which it is desired to secure a per- tage of greater volatility than the usual potable alcohol. 
manent record. Hunt's| Variations. 

A Complete Set of Photographic Apparatus with Chief among the variations suggested by Hunt is the use 
Chemical Outfit for One Penny. of a copper salt in conjunction with the bichromate used in 
Such was the promise held out by notices which I remem- sensitising, but as far as my own experience goes there is 
ber seeing in the toy shops some fifty-five years ago—that is по advantage, although the copper salt appears to render 
to say, in the late fifties—and the promise was very well re- the size of the paper somewhat more insoluble than it would 
deemed by taking advantage of the chromatype process. In be if no copper were present. Particulars of other varia- 
a box like a match-box were the following:—Small plate of tions by Hunt will be found in the two editions of his 
diee with corresponding piece of millboard, and string for “Researches on Light" (1844 and 1854), also in the various 
inding together so as to form a printing frame; a few editions of his * Photography," which were published fifty or 
pieces of writing-paper; piece of fern leaf to serve as a sixty years ago. 


negative ; about twenty grains of potassium bichromate; Staining the Image or Ground. New Fields. 
printed instructions. When a fully sized paper is used, or a paper specially 
Mr. Ponton's Instructions. gelatinised as suggested above, the chromatype print may be 


The original instructions of Ponton are quoted by Hunt in converted into a negative by immersion into a suitable dye 
his “Photography,” 1853 edition, p. 73, and the following solution, the dye being absorbed by the whites of the sub- 
extracts give all essential particulars for working the pro-  ject; and these gradually become so dense as to overpower 
cess : —“ The best mode of preparing paper with bichromate the image. It is in the nature of things for such an image 
of potash is to use a saturated solution. Soak the paper well to be somewhat subdued or sombre in appearance; 
in it, and then dry it rapidly at a brisk fire, excluding it well but by printing thus from a positive original a sombre 
from daylight. Баре thus prepared acquires a deep orange and sometimes pleasant positive reproduction is ob- 
tint on exposure to the sun.” Exposure is in a printing tained. In other cases a light stain or tint may be desir- 
frame as for an ordinary printing-out paper, the exposure able, and these modes of treatment give rather wide scope 
being continued till a fully gradated brown image is seen, for experiment. Mr. Fox used an infusion of logwood with 
the only subsequent treatment being soaking in several some considerable success, this giving a black-ink effect. 
changes of cold water and hanging up to dry. The Chromatype as a Positive or Negative for Printing. 

Suitable Paper. A chromatype obtained by contact printing from such an 

Soft, porous paper is not suitable, a hard, close-surfaced original as a tracing, or from lace or leaves, may be used as 
and fully sized paper being best, the old-fashioned “cream- а negative in making positive chromatype prints, the chroma- 
laid” notepaper being quite specially suitable. Insufficiently type image being highly non-actinic; and in like manner 
sized papers may be fitted for the chromatype by being drawn а chromatype positive may be used when a positive is re- 
through a dilute solution of hard gelatine, one ounce of  quired by a reversal process such as the staining method 
Coignet's gold label gelatine being soaked in forty ounces mentioned above. 
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ANY users ol 
M gaslight 
paper complain 
from time to time 
of the presence ot 
stains when mak- 
ing prints, and 
frequently seen) 
unable to avoid them. That the various 
gaslight papers are capable of giving 
the finest possible quality in prints we are all agreed, but an 
apparently original method that has appeared recently in the 
Photographic Times of New York will probably prove useful to 
many readers of THE A. P. who meet with this trouble. 


Causes of Stains and Bad Tones. 


The writer of the article points out that, with properly made 
fresh developer, stains are usually caused by long immersion ; 
and, on the other hand, bad tones are not necessarily caused 
by brief development, but by incomplete development. In 
short, warm developer will complete development before stains 
have time to make their appearance. 

Below 60 degrees Fahr., development of the latent image does 
not seem to be completed fully in any length of time. Much 
below that temperature, a peculiar, half-developed, granular 
print results, unless the printing time be excessive. With 
“normal” printing, “normal ” developer, and “normal " tempera- 
ture, “normal” prints can be made from “normal” negatives. 
But the usual “normal” print is a partly developed print, for 
at a normal temperature development is seldom entirely com- 
pleted before stains make their appearance. That is, a normally 
printed print that would develop in normal time to normal 
density at normal temperature (65 to 7o Fahr.) would in a warm 
developer develop out further. In other words, a normal print 
will develop to normal depth in a warm developer in much less 
time than would the same print at normal temperature. Prac- 
tically, by using warm developer, we can shorten our develop- 
ment time considerably and yet obtain normal prints, or we 
can shorten our printing time slightly and still get good prints 
in somewhat less than normal developing time. It sometimes 
affords a great deal of satisfaction to know that within thirty 
seconds development is not merely sufficient but complete. 


Advantages of Hot Development. 

We саз safely remove the print from the developer, rinse it, 
and stop development in acid hypo when development is only 
normally complete, with the assurance of at least as good tones 
as would be obtained with the same printing time and depth of 
development if we had used the developer at normal tempera- 
ture. But one great advantage that the "hot" development 
method embodies is the fact that development can be entirely 
completed with a fresh developer before stains make their ap- 
pearance, while with normal temperature of developing bath, 
stains are extremely liable to show up before the maximum 
density of the print has been reached. The exact time for the 
appearance of these stains depends, of course, upon the condi- 
tion of the solution, the older the developer the better being 
the chances for stains. But here I would say that I have even 
obtained, unstained, sufficiently developed prints in warm 
developer with the same time of exposure that had previously 
failed to give unstained results in the same developer, used cold. 
However, it is not to be recommended to over.economise on 
developer when the best of it is-so cheap in proportion to the 
cost of paper that may be risked in such doubtful economy. 

As to the exact temperature of developer to use, I, personally, 
prefer about go degrees Fahr., though I have successfully used 
a developing solution as high as rro degrees Fahr. Perhaps 
70 degrees and go degrees Fahr. might be set as the prac- 
tical extremes with Velox. But one cannot say that at such and 
such a temperature results are assured, while so many degrees 
this way or that will certainly give better or worse results from 
all exposures. Meanwhile, the facts remain that below 
60 degrees Fahr. there is the risk of granularity in the image 
and of stains from long immersion in the developer, while above 
100 degrees Fahr. there is danger of softened emulsion and of 
uneven development, unless one be very dexterous. Below 
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“ Hot Development " of Gaslight Paper. 
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bo degrees Fahr. the development is unduly prolonged, and 
above 9o degrees Fahr., inconveniently brief. To my mind there 
is no doubt but that the best in the negative and the exposure 
of the print can be obtained by development in a moderately 
warm solution, assuming, of course, that the negative is suited 
to the particular grade of paper used. And the method is prac- 
ticable in all weather, as the temperature is not difficult to 
maintain in summer, and in winter it is quite simple to warm 
the developer a few extra degrees more than ordinarily necessary 


to obtain normal temperature. 


Care Necessary. 

But for the advantages to be gained from the use of *hot ^ 
developer there is a price, just as with anything else worth 
while. The price in this case is constant vigilance during 
development and immediate action when development is suff. 
ciently complete. Development being practically complete 
within ten seconds, using developer at go Fahr., it is not difficult 
to understand that the delay of half a minute probably will be 
fatal to the print. Incidentally, if uniform results are desirable, 
as in any printing method, it is well worth while to use the same 
distance from an artificial light in printing, and a nearly con- 
stant temperature of developer, whatever these may be. Having 
printing-light and developer constant, with the proper grade of 
paper, successful manipulation depends only upon printing and 
developing time. 

As to method of procedure in this, as in every photographic 
operation, “every man is his own doctor.” For raising the tem- 
perature of developer the required amount of hot water may be 
poured into a large outer tray, which contains the smaller tray 
of developer, or a double heater of the type sometimes sold for 
hypo-alum toning may be used. Personally, I find that a small 
electric water heater, such as is sold for heating shaving water, 
answers every requirement, and is very convenient and unobtru- 
sive. The. heater is placed in the outer tray, a 11 by 14 in my 
case, and the plug of the heater screwed into a light socket. In 
the same position as that of the heater in the outer tray, I place 
a thermometer in the edge of the inner tray, an 8 by 1o. For 
convenience in observation, I put a rubber band about the 
8o Fahr. mark on the thermometer. When the mercury rises a 
slight distance above the rubber band, it can be seen at a glance 
that the temperature is high enough, and the current is switched 
off from the heater. When the mercury cannot be seen above 
the rubber, the electricity is again turned on. By this procedure 
uniformity of temperature can be maintained with a minimum of 
effort. But, of all methods, guessing at the temperature is the 
worst. A thermometer should be kept in the developer at all 
times that it is in use, for without uniform temperature uniform 
results are not easily obtained. One thing more is essential ; 
the acid fixing bath should be really acid. If after some use it 
does not remove that slippery feeling from the prints, add more 
acid until it does, or, better, inake a fresh fixing bath. 


A Reliable Formula. 


To inflict one more formula upon the long-suffering photo- 
graphic public, I would say that while the following is not the 
only developer that will give good results bv “hot” development, 
it is a good one: 


MELO Meselesi 180 gr 
Hydroquinone „аги 1 OZ. 235 gr. 
Iodide of potassium ........................ 2 02. $0 gr. 
Bromide of potassium ..................... 70 gr. 
Sulphite of soda (dry) ..................... 54 oz. 
Carbonate of soda (dry) .................. тоф oz. 

АМА Те c to make 2 gallons. 


Preferably, make to one gallon of solution in warm water, and 
hago equal parts water for use, as the stronger solution keeps 

est. 

In conclusion, I would say that this system of “hot ” develop- 
ment is not merely a wild hobby or an untried theory, but a 
reliable practical method for the manipulation of gaslight paper. 
After having developed several hundred gross of paper by this 
method, I believe it to be unexcelled for convenience, reliability 
at all times of year, uniformity and quality of results, especi- 
ally where large numbers of prints are to be developed at one 
time. The method is certainly well worth trying. 
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By H. B. REDMQND. 
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ON THE NILE AT LUXOR. 


See article on page 61. 


By DR. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, М,А., F.R.P.S. 
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WITH A 


«үнү do you 
come to Egypt?” 
asks Robert 
Hichens. “Do 
you come to gain 
a dream or to re- 
gain lost dreams 
of old, to gild your life with the drowsy gold of romance?” 
Do you come, one may ask, to take photographs? A 
pertinent question, for I doubt if one person in ten visits 
Egypt without taking a camera 
of some kind; in fact, the non- 
photographic Eastern tourist is 
rather a curiosity. 

Yet to me it was an amazing 
thing how very little serious 
photography was attempted. 
Possibly this may be because 
Egypt is too far away for any 
but the leisured tourist or the 
invalid. The latter does not 
think of photography at all; the 
former is too intent on sight- 
seeing to encumber himself with 
substantial apparatus or to take 
the trouble to think out the 
minutiz of exposure and com- 
position ; he regards the camera 
as the last detail in his equip- 
ment, and 15 generally well 
satisfied if “something comes 
out,” and not to say surprised if 
anything worth seeing, let alone 
preserving, is produced for him 
by the much-suffering “we do 
the rest " people. 

I do not want to suggest my belief that anybody will be 
stimulated by this article to pack up and go to Egypt simply 
to take photographs (though he might do far worse), but I 
do think that anybody who is lucky enough to be spending 
the winter under Egyptian skies will be well advised to take 
the very little trouble that will ensure reasonable success, 
and crown the pleasures of his trip with some permanent 
records. 


Tue SPHINX HAS A Few VISITORS. 


The Egyptian Season. 


The season in Egypt extends from November until the 
end of March; and although, from a therapeutic point of 
view, some precautions may be necessary as to the selection 
of a particular part of the season, no such prejudices need 
obtain from a photographic standpoint. 

For the weather is of such monotonous fineness in Egypt 
that it ceases to be a topic of conversation! Day succeeds 
dav with blue skies, brilliant sunshine, and perfect sunsets. 
I do not mean to say that there are no transgressions. I saw 
a fog on the Nile which made me wonder if I was really some 
thousands of miles from Fleet Street, and once I was caught 
in a storm in Cairo which would have done credit to any 
London November. But such eccentricities, it will be 
explained by the natives, have not occurred since рге- 
Biblical times at least. 


WaATER-CARRIERS AT ESNEH. 


CAMERA 


IN EGYPT. 


AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT FOR 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


BY 
DR. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to °“ The A. P. & P. М” 


Apparatus. 
Since the rain- 
fall is practically 
nil, nothing in the 
nature of brass 
binding, hardened 
teak, or other ap- 
purtenances of the 
"tropical models"? 

will be nceded. 
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MODERN GALLEY-SLAVES. AN ARAB CREW 
ON THE Way TO PHILAE. 


I saw in Egypt almost every variety of 


camera that is made, and, 
curiously enough, the most 
popular of all was the folding 
focal-plane  type—an instru- 
ment presumably selected for 
its portability, but, in my 
opinion, singularly unsuitable 
for the average sort of work one 
encounters. Generally speak- 
ing, a tripod will be of very 
little use, and it will be a very 
great nuisance on some осса- 
sions. For serious archeology 
a tripod must be taken ; but the 


ASSIOUT. 
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THE CAMEL Race at HELIOPOLIS. 


photographer on this mission will require a complete outfit, 
with flashlight arrangements, reflectors, and other devices 
specially adapted to this work, which does not concern the 
ordinary tourist at all. I do not hesi- 
tate to commend the reflex, and for the 
photographer who does not object to a 
little trouble I should describe as an 
ideal outfit a stereoscopic instrument 
(preferably a reflex) and an ordinary 


reflex, to which may be fitted one of 
the modern fixed - focus telephoto 
lenses, e.g. the telecentric of Ross. 


It is, of course, admissible that a reflex 
is about the worst kind of camera to 
harbour dust, and the dust of Egypt is 
deservedly proverbial. It is equally 
admissible that it is not a good type 
of instrument to have to carry about 
with you on donkey-back. Neverthe- 
less, with all its disadvantages and 
inconveniences, I say unhesitatingly 
the reflex is the camera to select. 


Plates and Films. 

If, now, you will be willing to go to 
what amounts to considerable trouble 
you will take plates—your favourite 
plates—out with you. You can buy a 
few of the best English brands out 
there, but your own particular brand 
and size may not be obtainable, for 
nearly everybody worships at the shrine of the roll-film and 
the Premo film- pack, which can be purchased not only in 
the large towns, but in almost any place where a tourist will 
be likely to plant himself. Of course, the price is enormously 
increased.  Incidentally I may add that if you want to 
develop trial exposures en route you will never be at a loss 
for a dark-room. I should judge that fifty per cent. of the 
shops in any tourist resort of Lower Egypt are devoted to 
the sale of photographic materials, with dark-rooms, 
efficient, though small and inconvenient. 


Cairo. 


Cairo, on the whole, does not offer many photographic 
opportunities. The bigger streets unfold a whole world of 
Oriental fiction, of course, but the Egyptian natives offer a 
distinct difficulty, contrasting with that encountered in the 
natives of Algeria. The stately Algerian Arabs still preserve 
the Oriental horror of “their soul being taken away in a 
picture” ; the Egyptians, on the contrary, are embarr: issingly 
anxious to be photographed. It requires some art, in fact, 
to secure anything showing spontaneity and naturalness ; 
at the slightest evidence of any attempt to use the camera 
they suspend all operations and pose. They will rush in 


front of any view in their anxiety to be included in the 
picture, and then, after having ruined your exposure, 
demand “baksheesh” for the privilege of taking them! 


The bazaars are narrow, filthy lanes covered with awnings. 


Tue TEMPLE or Luxor. 
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The Pyramids. 

Of course, you will journey out to the Pyramids and spend 
some plates on the Sphinx, that wonderful stone conception 
of Eternity, which, in spite of its mutilation, preserves an 
unsurpass: ible dignity. It calls for a master hand to depict, 
but his only chance would be by moonlight; and even then 
I doubt if even a photographic genius could overcome his 
sense of the impressiveness sufficiently to go about the 
routine business of composition. By day you travel out on 
a modern electric tram, and you reach a scene that reminds 
you of Margate Sands and Hampstead Heath on a Bank 
Holiday, and even after hours of patience you are never 
likely to find a moment when the architecture will be free 
from the disturbing intrusion of human beings. 


Nile Excursions. 

A typical feature of “doing Egypt” is a Nile trip, and 
certainly no visitor should miss at least a short journey 
comprising a couple of days and nights. Speaking purely 
as a photographer, I would particularly commend Abydos 
and Luxor as offering ample scope for architecture, and on 
no account should Assiout be missed for figure studies. The 
student of archæology will wish, of course, to visit several 
other temples, and figure studies abound at every village ; 
but having visited every stopping-place on the Nile between 
Cairo and Assouan on six occasions, 
I do not hesitate to select the 
places I have mentioned as those 
which are sufficiently representative. 
The routine Nile excursion 15 a 
twenty-one days affair, and correspond- 
ingly costly. Such excursions comprise 
visits to all the important antiquities, 
all of which are easy of “snapshot ” 
photography, comprising for the most 
part extensive ruins. The only excep- 
tions are the inscriptions in most of the 


tombs, which require special photo- 
graphic apparatus, as I have already 
remarked. I never gave а longer 


exposure than 1-15th sec. at F/12 on 
any of these ruins, so the extent of the 
lighting can be presumed. 

But if you photograph as I love to 
photogr raph, you will sedulously avoid 
routine. You will land, after having 
stuffed cotton-wool into your ears to 
render yourself indifferent to the 
clamouring offers of the donkey boys 
and guides whom finally you may be 
compelled to resist by sheer violence, 
and you will saunter along where your 
fancy directs you, which is the onlv 

way to photograph anything worth having, if you have a soul 
above picture postcards. As I have said, to secure spontaneous 
figures you must adopt as much unobtrusiveness as if you 
were taking some thoroughly unwilling subjects. Here, of 


EXCAVATORS IN THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK 
IN LUXOR. 


MODERN ToiLERs iN EGYPT. 
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course, is the great advantage of the reflex: all focussing 15 
achieved on an object at the same distance away from the 
camera, in an entirely opposite direction, after the shutter 
has been set and the slide drawn. Then a glance at the 
legitimate prey to see that the desired position is present, 
the camera is swiftly turned and the exposure made. 


Scenes on the Nile. 

On the Nile itself there is such abundance of material for 
pictures that one is literally on the alert all day. The 
dahabeeahs with lateen sails constantly pass, and a fascinat- 
ing pursuit is to compose a fleet of them whilst the steamer 
is in progress (of course, the speed of a Nile steamer is so 
slow that this is not a difficult proceeding). All along the 
banks the shadoofs work unceasingly all day long, and often 
onc is so close that large images can be obtained from the 
deck of the steamer. 

At Assouan (about six hundred miles up the river) one 
meets the first touch of real savage Africa, and it may be 
the good fortune of some of my readers to penetrate into 
the interior, when opportunities of depicting native life will 
be offered. 

And then, of course, there are the sunsets, but the sunset 
alone will not make a picture. Palm trees in the distance 
and a small boat in the foreground are needed, the tout 
ensemble requiring just a little patience. I found my tele- 
photo lens of great service in this work. I stopped down 
to F/ı4 and gave 1-25th sec.—quite rapid enough to 
compensate for the slow velocity of the Nile steamer. 

High-Speed Subjects. 

The high-speed maniac can find every kind of sport in 
Cairo, but as regards specifically native things, I came 
across two only with which to enrich my collection. The 
Arab horse is rather a pretty tvpe to photograph, and 


ABLES of exposure for workers in bromide have fre- 
quently been published, the times being given in 


relation to the distance of the luminous source. Thesc 
tables are usually in this form : 
Distance in cms. ...... lO 20 30 40 3o бо 


Multiples of time ... т 4 9 16 25 36 


A more elaborate table is suggested by a French worker, 
Ernest Delvigne, in the Photo-Revue, its purpose being to 
get rid of tentative measures, and to reduce calculation to 
the minimum. The figures at the top represent the distance 
in centimetres from the light source at o; and taking the 
figure 1 wherever it occurs in any of the horizontal lines. 
the other figures in that line will give an equivalent time 
for a longer or shorter distance from the lamp; or in the 
same way the equivalent distance for a longer or shorter 
time of exposure may be easily read off. Often it is re- 
quired to increase or reduce the distance, as, for example, 
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although he usually canters and can hardly be taught to 
trot, he can often be discovered pacing, a gait which differs 
from trotting in that the legs of one side move in unison, 
like those of two riders on a tandem bicycle. Pacing is the 
natural gait of the camel. He is a pessimistic-looking beast 
at any time, so-that it is not surprising that he gives the 
most fatuous, apathetic representation of suspended motion 
that I have yet encountered. I had been assured that camels 
can and do trot and gallop, but I had to spend a good many 
plates before I satisfied myself as to these accomplishments, 
which are found only in the real racing camels. 


Colour Photography. 

There are not perhaps such opportunities for colour work 
as one would expect; but, of course, this would be the work 
par excellence if one could give, say, 1-40th sec. at F/8. 
For time exposures there are a few subjects which would 
lend themselves to the colour plate. Temples at sunset 
often exhibit some exceedingly beautiful effects as the 
shadows gradually creep over the white and bistre architec- 
ture, whilst the Ea sunsets are proverbial for their 
wonder. The sky becomes a dome of gold, shading off into 
innumerable colours, crimson, purple, and opalescent lines 
predominating ; whilst the glassy mirror of the Nile gleams 
like molten metal, all to be followed by the amazing after- 
glow—surely a study well worth the attention of the auto- 
chrome plate. 

Exposures in Egypt. 

As regards exposures, the light is almost invariably "very 
good," as heavy clouds are exceptional. The absence of a 
watery atmosphere makes the light not quite as actinic as 
one would expect, and for figure studies there is often a 
good deal of shadow. In fact, as a general warning, there 
is morc danger of under than 'of over exposure. 
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TIMES OF EXPOSURE FOR DEVELOPMENT PAPERS. 


By H. COOPER. 


when the distance is too short to allow easy control, or 
when the exposure is inconvenientlv long. 

The scale here given should be redrawn in the form of a 
band of paper, 120 cm. long, for the space between each 
of the vertical lines represents one centimetre, and mounfed 
on a. piece of board and varnished. 

An example of reading may be given. Thus, an exposure 
of 10 seconds at 30 cm. from the “light source is shown in- 
stantly by a reference to the unit т in column зо, and to 
the fractions and multiples along the same horizontal line, to 
be equivalent to exposures of 


One-eighth, or 1} sec., at a distance of 103 centimetres- 


One-quarter, or 2j P in 15 - 
One-half, Or 3 - up 211 » 
Twice, or 20 " zu 423 Р 
Four times, or 4с ae Lak 60 3 
Eight times, or 80 - T 85 ۳ 


Î 
HERH rH 
BESSE H 


Table of Time of Exposure of Bromide Paper, according to the distance of the light source. 
The vertical columns represent fractions of time, and the horizontal represent centimetres from the light source at o. 
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‘* The Use of Films in Photography ": Dr. Holm's Handbook. 
—A new edition of the above has just been issued in the form 
of a booklet of seventy pages, by the “Union Deutsche Verlags- 

esellschaft,” of Berlin, the new edition being edited by Dr. K. 

'. Wolf- Czapek. It is quite natural that everyone who takes 
the camera afield should feel a desire to lighten his load by the 
use of films, and any person having such an impulse would do 
well to carefully study that section of Dr. Holm’s book (р. 22 
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to p. 40), in which the advantages and disadvantages of films 
as compared with plates are very carefully considered and 
tabulated. Should a decision be arrived at to use films, tbe 
remainder of the book will prove valuable as giving particulars 
and illustrations of many ways of facilitating the work with 
films: indeed, we can give very high praise to this section, and 
the most experienced film-worker would be likely to profit con- 
siderably by a study of the many practical hints given. 
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d (UU ЖШ AN AN Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel ' 

| description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


photographs. 


PACKING CASE FOR EXHIBITS. 

` GOOD deal of complaint is often 
A heard—doubtless with good cause— 
of the way in which many exhibitors pack 
their exhibits, when sending to the photo- 
graphic exhibitions. To procure a really 
suitable box for the purpose is not always 
an easy matter, and to try making one 
specially for the purpose is a thing which 
most fight shy of. Yet to make a light and 
efficient packing case is nothing like so 
difficult a matter as is supposed, when 
done in the way suggested below. Three- 
ply wood—which is very cheap to buy— 
makes excellent material to construct the 
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case of, which is obtainable in several 
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thicknesses. This wood makes the 
finished case of very light weight, a 
feature which is of value, as in addition 
to lessening the cost of carriage, it also 
enables several exhibits, when framed in 
the present-day style, to be enclosed in the 
same case, without exceeding the limits 
for sending by the convenient parcels’ 
post. To construct the case, procure a 
good-sized piece of the wood named to 
make the bottom and lid of, and one or 
more long narrow pieces of about 4 in. 
thick for the sides and ends. The dotted 
square shown on the plan fig. 1, mark on 
the sheet of wood with a pencil. The size 
of the square should be made the same as 
the outside measurement of the largest 
frame to be packed ; sufficient space being 
added for the projecting mirror-plate 
heoks. The lines of this square are to 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


N. ars invited for this 
Articles 


serve as guides for the nailing on of the 
two sides and ends; and also to ensure 
of the case being made truly square. 
After marking the (dotted) square, cut 
the piece off the sheet of wood, at not less 
than 4 in. distance all around the marked 
square. Next cut the two sides the re- 
quired lengths froin the $ in. thick wood, 
and nail on to the bottom, fig. 1, where 
marked by the pencil lines; the lines 
coming on the inside of both sides and 
both ends. After fixing on the two sides 
the two ends should next be cut and 
nailed on. To get an idea of the depth to 
make the case, and what width to cut the 
sides and ends, all the frames that are to 
be packed in the case, pile one on the 
top of the other, and measure the depth 
with a rule, add about 1 in. to the depth, 
then cut the width of the sides and ends, 
according to the measurement thus 
obtained. After finishing the sides and 
ends, cut a piece off the sheet of wood to 
fit nicely inside the case and form fig. 2. 
Then cut another piece of the same wood, 
the size of it to correspond with the out- 
side measurement of the case, to form the 
lid of it. With a coating of French glue 
and a few very short screws or nails, fix 
fig. 2 in the centre of the last-named piece, 
as indicated by fig. 3. At this stage (if 
needful) the case can be polished up with 
a piece of coarse glass-paper. The case 


will now be ready for fixing on the lid 
As metal hinges are so 


with a hinge. 


k, Buisset Avenue. 


HEPSTOW, 
USSEX. 


Tittes or Exmigirs : 


DEPARTING Dav. 
DAWN. 
OOLITUDE > 


easily wrenched off, the best plan is to 
make the hinge out of cloth, preferably 
American cloth, about 24 in. wide, and of 
sufficient length to run the full length of 
the lid, gluing one half of the strips on 
the lid and the other half on the back of 
the case, as shown by fig. 4. To avoid 
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the risk of the lid being wrenched off the 
case by rough handling, two pieces of 
either stout cord or string should be 
securely fixed to each corner and the lid 
of the case, as shown by arrows fig. 5. 
These cords should be cut sufficiently 
short in length to prevent the lid stand- 
ing quite erect when the case is open. 
On the outside of the lid two labels, 
similar in pattern to figs. 7 and 8, should 
be securely pasted, as fig. 6. These labels 
should be of good size, such as can be 
made of half a sheet of note-paper, and 
should be written either in a very legible 
hand or, preferably, printer's type Two 
such labels will to a very great extent 
minimise the risk of what is so frequently 
complained of, viz., exhibits not being 
sent back in the case in which they were 
sent, but in a very inferior box. 


H.-H. 
— CÓ S 
AN IMPROVISED ENLARGING EASEL. 


VERY effective enlarging easel can 
be improvised out of the household 
stepladder and a drawing board ; as shown 
in the photograph. It has the advantage 
that the steps can be available for their 
ordinary use in a few seconds. 
Two hooks are screwed into the sup- 
ports of the steps in such a position that 


when the drawing board rests on them, its 
top is level with the top of the steps. 

To fasten the top of the board, a narrow 
strip of wood is attached to the top step 
by one screw, whilst another joins the 
strip to the drawing board. It is con- 
venient to make a slot for the latter screw, 
so that the board may be adjusted. If 
this is done a washer should be placed 
under the head of the screw. 

Cover the face of the drawing board 
with dull black paper if you do not wish 
to paint it black. F. M. 


[S useful series of Handy «Жап 
articles appears weekly. Back 
numbers of ‘‘ The A. P.” can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and ''The А. P.” Index will 
give particulars of any desired article. 
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je 
U NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chiet 
photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 
future reference. The notes started in the issue dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1913. Back numbers can be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 52, Long Асте, London, W.C. 


Potassium Ferrocyanide, or Yellow Prussiate of Potash.—This 
salt is practically not used at all in modern photography. A 
few years ago it was included in many American developing 
formule, as it was claimed that negatives were a better colour 
if a certain proportion of potassium ferrocyanide were added to 
the developer. A quarter of an ounce to each ounce of sodium 
carbonate should be sufficient. 


Potassium Ferricyanide, or Red Prussiate of Potash.—This salt 
is extensively employed for two important operations in photo- 
graphy; for reducing negatives, and for the first operation in 
the sulphide toning of bromide prints. 

For reduction the salt is most conveniently kept in the form 
of a ten per cent. solution, i.e. one ounce dissolved in sufficient 
water to make 9j ounces of solution. When required for use а 
small quantity of this solution is added to a weak solution of 
hypo—from one to two ounces of hypo to the pint is sufficiently 
strong. The quantity of ferricyanide solution to be used is 
determined by the extent of the reduction desired; the greater 
the quantity the more rapid will be the action of the solution ; 
and if only a slight or moderate reduction is required a weak 
solution is preferable, as it is more under control. From twenty 
to sixty minims of the ferricyanide solution to each ounce of 
hypo solution will be sufficient variation in ordinary work. 
The ferricyanide should be added to the hypo solution at tho 
moment that it is required for use, as the mixed solution 
deteriorates very rapidly. Аз soon as it 1s sufficiently reduced, 
the plate must be thoroughly washed. The solution of ferri- 
cyanide will keep indefinitely. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide, in conjunction with potassium 
bromide, forms one of the most satisfactory bleaching solutions 
for sulphide toning. 

A stock solution may be prepared which will keep indefinitely. 


Potassium ferricyanide .................................. I OZ. 
Potassium bromide eee eres roter te anos I} oz 
Water ХӨ: паке: зыннан» xot ere ea PER ERES 9l oz 


To form the working solution about forty minims should be 
taken for each ounce of solution required, and the prints allowed 
to remain in it until the deepest shadows are changed to a light 
fawn colour. 

This mixed solution of potassium ferricyanide and potassium 
bromide may be used instead of a simple solution of ferri- 
cyanide for reducing negatives, without any difference in the 
quality or character of the result. 


Potassium Hydrate, or Caustic Potash, is sometimes used as 
the alkali in development, in place of potassium carbonate or 
sodium carbonate, more frequently in the metol-hydroquinone 
developer than any other. It possesses no advantage. One 
grain of potassium hydrate may replace five grains of crystal 
sodium carbonate, or three grains of potassium carbonate. 


Potassium Meta-bisulphite.—An acid sulphite which forms the 
best preservative for pyro in solution. A stock solution pre- 
pared according to the following formula has been kept experi- 
mentally for two years in perfect working condition— 


Potassium meta-bisulphite ............................. j OZ. 
PVIO on nee АА Loto Монета I OZ 
Potassium bromide «он роон 8o gr 
Water. tà: acsi De deer a Uu tun qae 94 OZ 


It 1s essential that the meta-bisulphite be thoroughly dis- 
solved first, and the pyro dissolved in this solution. 

Potassium Meta-bisulphite is the best substance that can be 
added to hypo to form an acid fixing bath— 


157: ec 1 Ib. 

Boiling water to make .................................... 32 oz. 
When the solution is quite cool, add— 

Potassium meta-bisulphite .............................. 1 OZ 
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If the meta-bisulphite is crushed or powdered it will dis- 
solve very readily. 


For negatives— 


Hypo- Solution. 2:5 oer espe id bead uns I part 

hii: Mo e E Ce 1 part. 
For bromide and gaslight prints— 

Hypo Solution. аы SA 1 part 

Water oie nag anna EGER SSS 2 parts. 


Fifteen minutes should be allowed to ensure complete fixation. 


Potassium Oxalate, Neutral.—One of the essential elements 
òf the ferrous oxalate developer. (See FERROUS OXALATE.) 


Potassium Oxalate zlso forms the most satisfactory developer 
for platinotype prints— 
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Potassium oxalate, neutral 


Hot water 14 OZ. 


The solution may be used at any temperature from 6s to 
9o degrees. It will keep indefinitely, and may be used manv 


*t6900090002092209922299090€999909405029290629»5*59«66€8200952992500*24* 


times in succession if kept in the dark after use. 
(To be continued.) 


The Camera Club.—To-night (Monday, the roth) Mr. L. К. 
Goodyer will continue his studio demonstrations by illustrating 
the arrangement of dress and draperies. The subject for Thurs- 
day's lecture is “St. Albans and Verulam,” by Mr. С. Н. Ash- 
down, F.R.G.S., F.C.S. On Monday, Feb. oth, at 8.30 p.m., 
ladies are invited to be present, when Mrs. Henshaw will lecture 
on “The Scenic Assets of British Columbia." 


We learn that Mr. Adrian Boer is no longer connected with our 
contemporary, De Camera, but has undertaken the editorship of a 
new Dutch photographic publication entitled Focus, the first 
number of which has just been issued. 


* The Sinclair Sign-Post."—The December issue of this little 
publication, issued monthly by Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., 
Ltd., 54, Haymarket, S.W., for the benefit of their customers, 
contains a retrospect of 1913 from the photographic point of view, 
notes on time development, winter work, etc. 


The January issue of Photographic Scraps includes useful 
articles dealing with camera work in winter, “Improving Bromide 
Enlargements with Gold," etc. Copies of the magazine may be 
obtained gratis from photographic dealers, or direct from Messrs. 
Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., on receipt of stamp for postage. 


Evening Instruction in Photography.—The attention of readers 
is drawn to a class which Mr. John H. Gear is holding on Thurs- 
day evenings at 6.30, and limited to twelve students only. It is 
a course of ten weeks, and enlarging, platinotype, carbon, brom- 
oil, and oil pigment will be practised, commencing January 29. 
Further particulars will be found in the advertisement pages. | 


South Suburban Photographic Society.—Dr. Atkin Swan, 
F.R.P.S., drove up in his war chariot on January 7, to Plough 
Hall, Lewisham, to open the spring session of the above society. 
In response to the new secretary's proclamation the South 
Suburbanites trooped up from far and near, and the record at- 
tendance of over eighty-five was the result. The Doctor had an 
audience after his own heart. and he did not spare it. He fre- 
quently had to interrupt his discourse and ask the members at 
the back of the hall *to shut up." The merrie back benchers of 
the society were in strong force, keeping the Doctor continually 
using his strong power over the art of repartee. Dr. Swan seemed 
to be under the impression that the “cheery " one, whom he had 
brought to work the lantern, continually lapsed into slumber, but 
this could not be said of anyone in or outside the hall. The 
debate which followed was highly amusing. In replving to the 
vote of thanks the Doctor said he was so pleased with his recep- 
tion he would hke to come again very soon. The new sccretary, 
with an eye to business, promptly booked him to open the autumn 
session. There is no doubt that this society intends to do big 
things this year, and their exhibition, which is being judged by 
their past president, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, in March, should prove 
one of the most successful in the history of the South Suburban. 
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materials, are offered every week for the best 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


For BEGINNERS and those 


Tne WEEKLY COMPETITION: 


“THE A. P. ann P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second p 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
f шаг! : rize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 
prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


fide a | In addition, а prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding thi 


s prize. 


who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND Р. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. лмо P. N. is reserved. 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are m 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through th 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


: , All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without 


ade, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
e paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Wm. Findlay, Custom House Quay, Great Clyde Street, Glas- 
gow. (Title of print, “Marjorie.”) | Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington anti-screen; lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
30 sec.; time of day, noon, December; developer, pyro-soda; 
printing process, enlarged on Paget C.C. bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to Chas. H. Griffiths, 112, Sorley Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, “Peggy.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck г. г.; stop, F/8; flashlight, evening, 
indoors; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Libra 
bromide; hair, sulphide toned; flesh, sulphide and gold toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Engr.-Lieut. E. J. Mowlam, 27, 
Outram Road, Southsea. (Title of print, “The Lady Ann.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.R.; lens, Sichel; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, 1-1ooth sec.; time of day, noon, August; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlargement on Lilywhite 
rough bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. H. Hanlin, 4, Lorne Square, 
Leith. (Title of print, “The Bread Winner.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet super speed; lens, r.r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
I-25th sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., March ; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Robert Mitchell, Hamilton, N.B.; E. Wragg, Sheffield; G. C. 
Weston, Harlesden, N.W.; Н. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; 
D. H. Hooper, Sutton; G. J. Singleton, Rathmines; S. Holds- 
worth, Bradford ; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Mrs. Florence 
Wild, Bristol; Alfred E. Stocks, Southport; W. Sheard, Wake- 
feld; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool. 


Class I. 

C. апа H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); Н. P. Dinelli, 
Hammersmith, W.; David Ireland, Cambuslang; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; Mrs. 
Steuart, Eastbourne; E. Coutt, Durham; Dr. H. B. Seargill, 
Ilkley; Н. E. Wood, Stoke Newington, N.; Thos. J. Carr, 
Belfast; Constantin Mamlouk, Alexandria; H. R. J. Burstall, 
Westcliff-on-Sea; A. A. Smith, Smethwick; Miss Boon, Brigh- 


ton; Walter F. Manners, Belfast; F. R. Turner, Yeovil ; Miss 
H. Gardner, Shrewsbury; Fredk. Livesay, Newark-on-Trent. 


Class II. 

A. Goffey, Liscard; Miss M. E. Blake, Crouch Hill, N.; W. 
D. Veale, Chelsea; Geo. H. Rider, Neath; Edmund Tait, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Jas. Dunton, Warrington; Horace Hughes, 
Birmingham; Thos. Lindsay, Stafford; Frank Ewart, Lincoln; 
Miss J. Henderson, Dalston, N.E.; Wm. Klein, Harrogate; C. 
B. Greenaway, Liverpool; Samuel Young, Glasgow; S. Fellowes, 
Rhyl; W. D. Verinder, Thaxted; Miss Nora Graham, Ealing, 
W.; N. Franks, Dorchester. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to E. E. Oldershaw, 4, Lans- 
downe Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, 
“The Fisherman.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ortho. ; 
lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.8; flashlight; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlargement on Wellington C.C. bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 


Dr. Н. B. Seargill, Ilkley; К. de Rupe Roche, Hounslow, W. 
Miss W. Asling, Barnes, S.W.; J. B. Whitworth, Lampeter 
Geo. H. Rider, Neath; Fred W. Hemming, Beeston; P. H. 
Eldrid, Basingstoke; A. C. Hallett, Sturminster Newton; E. 
Holden, Denton; C. M. de Launay, Ryde (2); Jas. White, 
Balham, S.W.; G. R. Glandfield, Oswestry ; E. and L. J. Blake, 
Brockley, S.E.; Fred Smith, Burnley (2); H. Hawksley, Shef- 
field; T. W. J. Leishman, Stirling; Wm. D. Thoburn, Blaina; 
Alan S. H. Dale, Maida Vale, N.W.; A. C. Bailey, Brighton ; 
Dingley P. Fuge, Keighley; J. Bramwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Н. Wistency, Surbiton; Nelson Woolnough, Marske-by-Sea ; 
Arthur Thornton, Maryport; Enoch Shore, Belper; R. W. 
Arend, Glasgow; E. Palfreeman, Scunthorpe; J. Herbert 
Dorizzi, West Ealing, W. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON, "if Mrs TORRE" 


Title of Print *009009090000900000000000*0000000000960000900000000000000000*990000000*9000000000000090000006 506 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing PPOCESE а а ооо есер 


000.00090096000000000000000000000000000090000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000900000 
069000090009000000000009000000000000006000000090000000000900000009000000000000000000000000000000000000000000400009000000€€60 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (lif a lady. write Mrs. or Miss) *699009000000990909000090000900060000990«4090200000000000090€ 


Address +оо ©офФерееФф®оф@фвооеео»оозәеее 01000000000 зоосоо ососвооассоаоавесвоовочоо оо 0000000000000 600 06000 0000000 000 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufüiciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise tbe Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State пеге... ее... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ 


Foreign Re ders. 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
Colonial an 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOQRAPHIO NEWS. 


Avaliable until 
January 31. 


Title of Print фоооооо ф000000 00000020 *9900060000000090900000004000009909090090900000000000000000000000000009000€0 


Particulars of Plate. Exposure. Lens. Stob. Time of Day. Date, 
Developer. and Printing ! 252. PENSEE ОРИ i 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


#rints must reach the office not later 
than the first pos: on Friday. 


99099009009000060000029000000600000000900900000000009000000000009000000000000000000090000090000000000000009000000090^000 000 
9099994009000090000900000009900000000900900000090000000000000000000000000009000000090000000000000000000009090000000000000060€€9 


DECLARATION.—]I hereby declare that I am a bona-f_de Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
Ihave never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Ezhibition, I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady. write Mrs. or Miss) 


*90909009090€000900000000900000002000000009000900000090090000006 


009000 9009900099000900009092000909009000009000900000600009090009009000000000000000000009000090€ 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and ‘f its return 
is desired a surficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
State пегве.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION. 


ENQUIRY O0UPQHS —Elther or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Plotorial, er other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


South Suburban, Get Ready. 

I have read with interest the many folios of 
descriptive matter sent to the members of the 
South Suburban Photographic Society, and really 
wonder how they will survive the ordeal. The 
secretary of the society is a masterful organiser, 
who, however, can carry his members with him. 
He attacks them something like this: “Now, if 
this society is to continue to rank as one of the 
leading affiliated societies, it must buck up. I 
don’t mean it is going behind by any means, 
although in places there is a slight sign of 
‘ slowing down.’ We have got a great name, and 
it must be lived up to. Please join in the 
campaign (not a very exhilarating one, I know) 
of getting new members. Don't íail to seize an 
opportunity of putting in a word for the society, 
and do it mow. As the Yankees say, ' Get busy,’ 
or at least do as much as you can." 


The Secretary is a Hustler. 

The energetic secretary has a curious scheme 
of organisation that he proposes to put into 
effect, but, curious thaugh it may sound, it has 
the merit of being out for results. Primarily he 
intends the scheme to be started by the South 
Suburban, but there is no reason why it should 
not be adopted by any society anywhere. The 
suggested scheme, however, can only be successful 
if it receives the support of the entire society, or 
at least a good proportion of the society. It 
depends for its success, or otherwise, entirely 
upon the goodwill and a little self-sacrifice of 
every member. A member, for instance, who con- 
Siders his work so superior that it would be 
infra dig. to send it in with his fellow-members’ 
efforts is not worth considering. These persons 
are mostly outside the societies, so there is no 
real danger on that score. 


The Secretary on his Scheme. 

Now for the secretarial ideas. The scheme is 
that two teams be at once selected—or, I believe, 
my friend terms it "elected "—by the committee 
aL de South Suburban to start the ball rolling. 
The first team we will call "The Print Team " 
and the second "The Lantern Slide Team." 
These teams will always be composed of the same 
number of members. No member to be in both 


teams. Each team to elect their own captains 
and vice-captains. It is strangely like the 
“Pictorial Circle" of the Leeds Camera Club, 


started many years ago, whose work became very 
prominent at the leading exhibitions of the 
country; but interest subsequently waned, and 
now one seldom, if ever, hears of it, except with 
the issue of the syllabus, where it regularly 
appears. 


Part One. 


A portfolio is to be established immediately, 
and to be under the charge of the team secretary, 
every member of the team at once Starting to 
contribute prints to the portfolio, and these 
ү will remain in the portfolio until they 

ve been sent to at least one exhibition or 
competition. The team has no power to reject 
or select prints sent in, but can give good advice, 
a distinction without much difference. The team 
must do their utmost, collectively and individu- 
aliy, to get all members of the society to con- 
tribute prints, so that a good store may always 
be on hand if wanted at a moment’s notice. 


Plan of Campaign. 

The South Suburban Competitions, the Afħlia- 
tion Competitions, “The R 
the Northern, and other 
must be en 3 
binds himself to send in at least one print to 
these exhibitions, and to do his best to get as 
many ordina 
wise. The 


similar lines. 


sion arises, and each will arrange its own plan 
of campaign, with the team captain in the chair. 
The Shrine of Fame. 

, Another feature for development is the estab- 
lishment of a challenge shield, to be competed 
for both of the above teams, and to be held 
by winner for one year; the shield to be 


awarded to the team scoring the greatest number 
of prints during the year. Every picture, or 
slide, "sent in" counts one point, and if 
“accepted” by the “Salon,” “Royal,” or “ Affilia- 
tion," it counts three points; any other exhibi- 
tion, two points. The team scoring the greatest 
number of points during the year to be the 
winners of the South Suburban Shield, and to 
hold the same for the ensuing year, with their 
names inscribed on the roll. 


Part Two. 


The society is not stopping here, but is to run 
a lecture team, who will, I hear, hold themselves 
in readiness to lecture, when called upon to do 
so by the South Suburban secretary, at any other 
photographic society, especially if in so doing a 
return lecture is obtainable for the South 
Suburban. The team will train lecturers, and a 
medal will be awarded to the member who is 
considered the most successful lecturer during 
the year, and for this purpose demonstrations of 
photographic processes will count as lectures 
under this scheme. An important proviso is that 
next year's teams will be comprised of those 
members who have gained the most points 
individually during the vear, in or out of the 
team. A place in the team will thus be won and 
not be subject to election. 


Manchester Very Busy. 

January is a busy month for the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society. On Tuesday last 
another batch of new members came up for elec- 
tion, and on January acth Mr. O. F. Hingley is 
to show the connection between art and bromoil. 
I wish, however, to remind the members of 
January 27th, the night of the annual meeting, 
and the council trust that there will be a large 
attendance at this the most important business 
meeting of the whole year. Not only is there the 
new council to be elected, but several vital ques- 
tions concerning the exhibition and other matters 
will come up for discussion. 


What About Summer Rambles ? 


The Manchester Society are asking their 
members for suggestions for the summer rambles. 

ith snow on the ground and one's cars tingling 
with the sharp night air, it does not readily 
induce ideas for the organisation of excursions. 
Still, they are right, and it is the business of an 
up-to-date council to be well in advance of the 
season, for the time will rapidly slip along. The 
policy of Manchester is a goo one, and I com- 
mend it to the notice of other societies. A full 
list, says Manchester, must be in the members’ 
hands before the opening ramble of the season 
takes place. I know societies who have got 
through two or three events before its syllabus 
a the members. This is not the way to 
O 1t. 


What Everton Wants. 


Everton Camera Club has changed its secre- 
tary, and the brand new one is Mr. J. W. Hughes, 
of 4, Maitland Street, Liverpool, who wishes to 
get into touch with anvone who wants to know 
anything about his society. He says if any 
Liverpool gentleman is interested in the art of 
photography and would be glad to learn more of 


it, then we make it our business to teach him. * 


Our subscription is an easy one—just the simple 
five shillings, which will keep him in touch with 
all that is of the latest and the best. Mr. C. FT. 
Webb, B.A., is the newlv elected president of the 
society, the annual meeting having just been held. 


Bromide Toning. 


At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society a large number of members turned up 
on Monday evening to hear Mr. H. W. Bennett's 
lecture on “Bromide Toning,” and were well re- 
paid for their trouble. Mr. Bennett has closely 
studied his method of toniug for some years, and 
his lecture was brimful of hints most useful both 
to beginners and advanced workers. He strongly 
advocated systematic working from the start: 
the print must be correctly exposed, developed, 
and fixed, otherwise there will be íailure when 
it comes to toning. There are a large number 
of bromide workers in the society, to whom the 
lecture must have been of special interest, as 
the annual exhibition takes place next month. 


As Others See Us. 


My Warrington correspondent has sent a most 
flattering opinion of THE A. P. AND P. М. slides, 
which has overcome my usual modesty, and I 
print it as he says it. Mr. Wilcockson, the sec- 
retary, says,“ А good muster of mem -is always 
assured on the evening when Tue A. P. anp 
P. N. Prize Slides are shown, and Tuesday's 
meeting proved no exception. Three things con- 
tribute in making this exhibition thoroughly 
pleasing and instructive to experienced workers, 
as well as beginners—the excellence of the selec- 
tion, the editorial comments, and the sound con. 
dition of the slides. Five were cracked—only 
slightly—out of 125, a notable state of things 
when one considers the thousands of miles of 
‘railway polish’ they have had, a state worth 
contrasting with another set shown some weeks 
ago, where were cracked or wholly smashed 
out of тоо. This is entirely due to difference of 
packing. The sets of pictures most appreciated 
were those earning the silver plaque for por- 
traiture, the flower studies, and some of the 
half-dozen by Mr. Hill, of Leek, dealing with 
rural scenes. The splendid lamp owned A this 
society scored when tne dense colour slides were 
thrown, and everyone agreed that THe A. P. AND 
P. N. competition shows no sign of falling off 
this year.” 


Sealed Handicaps for Photographs. 


The Coventry Photographic Society inform me 
that for some years it has been difficult to get 
а representative entry for the ordinary club 
competitions, and the idea of a sealed handicap 
was brought out with a view to improving this 
State of affairs. It may be added that so far 
the scheme has worked wonderfully well, the 
entries every month having been three or four 
times as numerous as in the competitions held 
under the ordinary conditions in the past. There 
are six monthly competitions for the members 
and the handicap prize is for the competitor 
obtaining the greatest number of marks under 

ndicap conditions. The maximum number of 
marks each month will be ten, and each com- 
petitor will be handicapped by some disinterested 
person to be appointed by the council. The 
handicap may be settled at any time while the 
competitions are in progress. The handicap will 
be sealed up by the handicapper when settled 
by him, and the handicaps will not be disclosed 
until the six competitions are finished. 


L.C.C.C.C. Exhibition. 


I hear the seventh exhibition of the London 
County Council Camera Club, held in the County 
Hall at Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, on the 
6th to the oth January, was, indeed, a highly 
successful event. Nearlv 140 excellent studies 
in monochrome, and a score of colour trans- 
parencies were on view. It does seem to be 
a small limit of time for the show to be on 
display, if the announced time is correct—s5 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. on four days only. 


Herefordshire Photographic Society. 


The awards in the Pilley Challenge Bow! Com- 
petition are announced. Mr. A. Turner, 
Broomy Hill, is the winner with a very fine 
print, be the bromide process, of good technical 
value, the subject being “ Booth's Porch." The 
second prize was awarded to Mr. W. A. Gros- 
venor, of Windsor Street, for a good enlargement 
of Bishop Stanbury's Chantry in Hereford Cathe- 
dral. The bowl will be presented at the next 
meeting. The judge was Mr. R. W. Dugdale, 
of Gloucester. 


Nettingham Camera Club. 


The first of the lectures of the New Year in 
connection with the Nottingham Camera Club 
took place in the Mechanics’ Hall. The lec- 
turer was Mr. A. Stanley, and he delivered an 
able discourse on "An Artist's Talk on Com- 
position." The lecture, which was listened to 
with considerable interest by a large gathering 
of members of the club, was illustrated with 
lantern slides. Mr. Stanley, in addition to his 
lecture, gave special criticisms of members' slides, 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions wiil be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
to the Editor, 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Collodion Process. 


I should be obliged if you could give me the 
receipt which photographers of old used to 
make their own plates, which included nitrate 
of silver and iodide of potassium. 


G. M. (Dublin). 

There were many processes used by 
photographers of old. Probably you refer 
to the wet collodion process. It would be 
useless to give you formule without in- 
structions, and we have not space to spare 
for this lengthy matter on this page. Your 
best plan is to invest a shilling in “Wet 
Collodion, and How to Use It,” by 
Goodwin Norton, one of “The A. P. 
Library ” Series, post free Is. ad. 


Developer. 


Is orto] as good as pyro-soda? I see it 
mentioned as acting similarly, and not stain- 
ine the fingers. Perhaps you would tell me 
what developer vou use yourself. That would 
be the best guide. W. H. C. (Hull. 


Ortol is certainly an excellent developer 
which is intermediate in character between 
metol and hydroquinone or quinol, so 
may be compared to a metol-quinol blend. 
We thank you for your good wishes, 
which are heartily reciprocated, and also 
for the subtle compliment. But we have 
no special favourite developer, and 
generally use the one most conveniently 
at hand, be it rodinal, pyro-soda, metol- 
quinol, amidol, glycin, ortol. In fact, any 
of the usual reagents. See also the first 
part of the reply to R. C. in next column. 


Enlarging- Projecting Lantern. 


I wish to buy a quarter-plate enlarging lan- 
tern for projecting 31 bv 3} autochromes to, 
say, 3 ft. square. (1) What would be the 
distance between the lens and screen? (2) 
What lighting power would you recommend? 
Electric light not available. (3) Could a wide- 
angle lens be procured to fit a folding 
quarter-plate camera and enlarger? 


W. N. (Bournemouth). 


The distance between lens and screen 
for a given degree of enlargement depends 
Ou this degree, and a/so the focal length 
of the lens. But the calculation is ex- 
ceedingly simple. First find the ratio by 
dividing the screen size’ by the lantern 
plate (or negative) size, i.e. 3 ft. by, say, 
3 in. (instead of 31). This is just 12 
times. Next, suppose you are using a 
6-inch lens: Add r to 12 (i.e. the ratio), 
getting 13, and then multiply this by the 
focal length of lens, i.e. 6 inches, getting 
6 ft. 6 inches. (2) You might use incan- 


descent gas or acetylene, preferably the 
former, on account of the “perfume” of 
the latter. (3) By means of an adapting 
flange or “adapter” you could use the 
same lens in a camera and enlarger. But 
things which are possible are not always 
desirable. A wide-angle lens generally 
has a relatively small maximum aperture, 
say F/1ir, and you would not get much 
light with this for projection. A lantern 
projection lens often works at F/4 or F/s. 


Gaslight Exposure, etc. 


(1) Would you please supply me with an ex- 
posure table for taking photographs at night 
in a room lighted by carmine gas, etc. (2) 
Also developer, and (3) sepia toner for gas- 
light paper. R. C. (Spalding). 
Taking your second question first, you 
may  advisedly employ the developer 
which each maker of plates or paper 
supplies with his goods, as no doubt the 
developer recommended, whatever it may 


be, has been thoroughly tested and 
approved by the makers. At the same 
time be it said that success with any 


of the well-known developing formulae 
depends quite as much on the carefulness 
and intelligent use of the developer as it 
does on the developer itself. They are 
all good if only properly used. The fol- 
lowing may be quoted: merely as an 
example of one of the simplest, and yet 
will give results equal, but no better, than 
any other developer. Formula: Water 
(previously well boiled and allowed to 
stand till. tepid) то oz., soda sulphite 
ciystals (the best quality is cheapest in 
the end) 4 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr., 
amidol or diamidophenol 3o gr. Prepare 
only as much as is likely to be used 
within a day or two. (3) Toning formula. 
Sepia toning is, in general, not quite so 
satisfactory with gaslight as with bromide 
paper. Some brands of paper seem to 
respond more satisfactorily than others. 
Water 10 oz., ammonium bromide so gr., 
potass. ferricyanide тоо gr. Bleach the 
piint in this. Wash it till the paper stain 
is removed, and then darken it in soda 
sulphide 4 oz., water 10 oz. Wash the 
print for 5 minutes, and then dry it. With 
regard to your first question, it is not 
possible to give you anything in the form 
of a reliable table of exposures, because 
all the following factors have to be taken 
into account: r, Distance of object froin 
lens; 2, focal length and stop of lens; 
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3. colour of object; 4, colour sensitiveness 
of plate; 5, colour, quality, power, and dis- 
tance of illuminant ; 6, reflecting properties 
or surroundings, etc. Thus you will see 
that it will be simplest to make a few 
actual trials. Begin by giving one minute 
exposure. Develop this quite normally. 
You will then see whether more or less 
exposure is required. А second trial 
should bring you somewhere pretty near 
the mark. 


Flashlight, Intensifiers, etc. 
I should be pleased if you could give me 
formula for (1) flashlight powder, (2) also 
chromium intensifier, in grammes, and (3) also 
say how I can convert grains into grammes, 
and fluid drams into cubic centimetres. 
N. S. (Lymm). 
Fisst of all, let us strongly advise you 
not to attempt making flash powder for 
yourself, unless you are already an expert 
in chemical matters. It is far wiser 
safer, and better in every way to buy your 
flash powder from some firm of first-class 
reputation. The Agfa flash powder may 
be cominended. But in all cases—be the 
flash mixture what it may—proper care 
in its use is absolutely essential. The 
safest thing to use is pure magnesium 
powder, with a “blow-through” form of 
lamp. (But a mixiure of any kind must 
not be used with a “blow-through " lamp.) 
Chromium intensifier: Water 10 02., 
potass. bichromate тоо gr., hydro- 
chloric acid 1 drm. Bleach the plate in 
this. Wash it till it is free from yellow 
staining. Apply any (alkaline) developer 
that you are accustomed to use for de- 
veloping plates or papers. Finally, wash 
the plate for 10 minutes in a gently flow- 
ing stream. You may, for all practical 
purposes, reckon 1 gramme as equal to 
15.43, Or, Say, 15}, grains, and 1 c.c. as 
16.9, or, say, 17, minims. To convert 
grains to grammes, multiply the number 
of grains by .0648, and to convert fluid 
diams to c.c. multiply the number of 
drams by 3.55. 


Squeegeeing Prints. 


For long I have squeegeed my postcards 
en ferrotype plates, and had many failures. 
I melted some Nelson’s gelatine, and brushed 
the cards with this, with good though not 
perfect results. Can you suggest mixing any 
chemical with the gelatine, etc.? 


A. M. S. (Leek). 


As we have not used the method you 
mention, we can only make the following 
suggestions: Dissolve your gelatine in à 
little warm water. Then add то to 20 
drops of a ten per cent. solution of chrome 
alum to the gelatine solution, per fluid oz. 
of gelatine solution. This must be added 
one drop at a time, and the mixture well 
stirred after each addition. 


Stop Value. 


Can you please tell me how to find out at 
what stop the lens in my camera works? 


L. G. B. (Alton). 


First of all, set the lens for a distant 
view. Then measure as well as you can 
the distance between the plate, film, or 
focussing screen, and the stop or centre 
of the lens. Let us suppose this is 
6 inches, by way of example. Then 
measure the diameter of the opening of 
the stop. Suppose this is 3 of an inch. 
We now divide the lens-to-plate disfance, 
i.e. 6 inches, by the stop diameter, i.e. 
3 inch; and, as there are 24 quarters ot 
an inch in 6 inches, 3 quarters go 8 times 
in 24 quarters; so this stop would be 
F/8. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MODIFICATION OF THE NEGATIVE BY HAND WORK. 


THE REMOVAL OF PINHOLES, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


UR last two lessons 
have dealt with mak- 
ing the best of a bad 
job, in exposing and 
developing, by chemi- 
cal methods of modi- 
fication, and this 
week we propose 
carrying matters a 
step further, showing 
how defects such as 
pinholes, scratches, 
and so on may be 
removed, and how the 
tones in various por- 
tions of the plate may be slightly 
altered. Let us begin with the sim- 
plest part of the work first, for here, 
as in most other things, one may best 
proceed step by step.  Pinholes аге 

more or less minute transparent spots 

in the plate, which are usually produced 
by tiny specks of dust settling on the 
plate while it is in the dark slide or 
camera, each speck throwing a shadow 
on the sensitive surface, and so pre- 
venting any exposure taking place 
there. From this it wil be seen that 
the pinhole is an absence of image, 
but not an absence of gelatine film. 
The ideal spotting method is one which 
will enable us to put something on the 
film in exactly the proper quantity, so 
that the transparent spot will be filled 
up and become invisible. Roughly 
speaking, a pinhole may occur in the 
shadows, the high lights, or the half- 
tones. It may, of course, be anywhere 
on the plate, but we can regard it as 
appearing as we have said. Now, if 
it is in a shadow, it is a spot only a 
little more transparent than the shadow 
itself, and we shall find that it will 
scarcely show at all in the finished 
print. So that pinholes in the shadows 
may be disregarded when spotting the 
plate or film. Pinholes in the high 
lights occur on those parts of the nega- 
tive which are going to print white, or 
almost white, so that if we simply fill 
up the hole with a touch of quite 
opaque colour, the mark so formed will 
be almost if not quite invisible on the 
print. But in the intermediate tones of 


the negative, which will print in 
various shades of grey, we shall find 
that if we leave the pinhole it will print 
as a black spot, and if we stop it up 
with quite opaque colour it will print as 
a white spot. Evidently we must stop it 
up, and if necessary touch out the white 
resultant spot on the print. This, how- 
ever, gives us a lot of trouble, if we 
want to make a number of prints, and 
if we can manage exactly to match the 
tone of the surrounding part of the 
negative, and work on that, we shall 
save ourselves the need of manipulating 
the prints. 

There are a number of specially pre- 
pared opaque pigments which answer 
their purpose admirably for what is 
called blocking out, and they may be 
used for spotting, if one is content 
simply to fill up the hole, and touch 
up the prints afterwards. But if an 
accurate matching of the adjacent tone 
of the negative is desired, then we must 
adopt another method, and there are 
two, either of which we may use. One 
is to employ a lead pencil, and the 
other a sable brush, using some paint 
which may be thinned down so as to 
give any depth of grey which may be 
needed. Let us first of all consider the 
pencil method. We shall require a 
small bottle of some good retouching 
medium, a little bit of silk rag ог 
cambric, and one or two good qualitv 
lead pencils, say HB and B. These 
may be the ever-pointed variety in the 
holder, or the usual pencil, sharpened 
to a fairly long and fine point. It is 
well to make sure that no further 
chemical modification of the negative 
is required before applying any re- 
touching medium, because if medium 
is once applied it is not an easy matter 
to get it absolutely removed, and any 
traces left on the film surface will pre- 
vent the action of a reducer or an in- 
tensifier from being perfectly even. 
However, if we are satisfied from a 
trial proof that no further improve- 
ment can be effected, we may smear a 
drop or two of the medium over the 
plate, getting it even in thickness, and 
then, after leaving it for a moment or 


two, rub it over again with a circular 
movement of the rag. It should then 
feel slightly tacky, and is in such a 
condition as to hold some of the lead 
pencil. In other words, the surface of 
the film now has a tooth, and can be 
marked with the lead. 

If we now consider for a moment the 
shape of most of the pinholes seen on 
various negatives, we shall all see that 
any attempt to make a stroke to fill 
them up will be futile. What we want 
is a dot. But although there is a tooth 
on the surface, it is so slight, and the 
fiim is so unyielding (i.e., not like a 
hard paper, or even cardboard) that 
pressure of the pencil alone is usually 
insufficient to produce the required dot. 
What is required is pressure along with 
a twisting movement, like that of a 
drill. So it will be necessary to acquire- 
the knack of holding the fine point of 
the pencil exactly on the pinhole, and' 
while pressing it there to give the 
pencil a twist between the thumb and 
forefinger. Unless one's fingers are 
all thumbs, this is not a difficult matter 
after a few attempts, and it will 
generally be found that the pinhole will 
be filled up. We have found that the 
half-tone pinholes are most easy to fill 
in this way, but that pinholes in the 
denser parts of the negative cannot be 
so conveniently treated, and are best 
done with some colour and a brush. 
As the method is the same whether the 
hole is in the half-tones or the high 
lights, we may now proceed to describe 
both together. 

Probably the most convenient form 
of colour is a lampblack in a tube or 
pan, ordinary students’ water-colours 
being all that is necessary. Some 
workers use yellow, and others blue, 
but we have always found that with 
cleanly developed negatives a good 
black is best, as the actinic effect is the 
same as that of the image. Some form 
of palette will be necessary, because 
the colour will need thinning down, 
and we may conveniently spread out 
a little colour in graduated form, so 
that we may pick up any required 
depth just as it is wanted. The great 
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secrets of successful spotting are a 
fine-pointed brush and the use of 
almost dry colour. It should, indeed, be 
only just moist enough to enable it to 
be applied to the required spot. Any 
really wet colour will run and spread 
in the film, and make the spot un- 
necessarily large, while in all pro- 
bability leaving a small clear spot still 
in the centre. It will often happen that 
the first touch of this nearly dry colour 
will not fill up the hole, either because 
it is not sufhciently dark, or because 
the area of the hole is too great. In 
either case it is better to leave that hole 
for a moment to allow the first touch 
of paint to dry, and then return to it 
and apply a second touch, which will 
probably complete the work. When 
working in this way with paint the re- 
touching medium is unnecessary, and 
indeed the work is easier if it has not 
been applied, still the brush spotting 
may be done on the top of the retouch- 
ing medium. 

Now let us consider what may be 
done when we have defects or damage 
to the film on a larger scale. Suppose, 
for example, we have a mark caused 
by uneven development, a mark which 
will be slightly too transparent on the 
negative, and so print slightly too 
dark on the print. Such marks may 
be produced sometimes by touching 
the film with the finger when loading 
or unloading the camera. Here, again, 
the retouching medium will be called 
into requisition, and what we have said 
before as to its application to the film 
obtains here. Now, of course, we have 
a bigger area to work over with the 
pencil, and our aim must be to fill up 
quite evenly the image, so that on 
printing we shall see neither the 
original defect nor our pencilling work. 
There are two ways of working—one 
by a number of minute dots, and the 
other by a number of tiny strokes, 
something like little commas. For 
dotting we must hold the pencil ver- 
tically, and tap its point on the film 
fairly rapidly, and yet not violently. 
By keeping the pencil sharp and con- 
tinuing this tapping we shall find the 
blemish slowly disappear. In order to 
sharpen the pencil we may most con- 
veniently use a glass-paper block, or a 
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small piece of glass paper stuck down 


to a slip of thin wood or stout straw- 
board. 

The other method of working, by 
means of little strokes, is perhaps 
quicker, but is subject to this draw- 
back, that once the surface has been 
covered with blacklead no more work 
can be applied. This means that each 
touch must be of just the proper 
strength, and it is surprising how soon 
one gets able to judge exactly the pres- 
sure required to produce the requisite 
effect. Some workers prefer to move 
the pencil point about with a kind of 
scribbling movement, and if this is fine 
enough the effect is quite satisfactory. 
Sometimes it may be found that when 
all the work which can be got on by 
strokes or scribble has been applied, the 
little more needed to finish off may be 
done by the dotting method, for the 
point of the pencil is forced slightly 
into the retouching medium, instead of 
being moved about on its surface only. 

We come next to the hole dug into 
the film by the finger nail—a bit of 
careless manipulation for which there 
is really no excuse. This first careless- 
ness is often supplemented by a second, 
the failure to notice that the torn bit 
of film is turned back, and is leaving 
not only the light spot, but forming a 
dark one close to it. When the nega- 
tive is rinsed and wiped after washing 
it is an easy matter to gently replace 
the bit of film, and it will dry in posi- 
tion. There will thus be much less 
work in retouching. Even so, a small 
area may be found to have a double 
thickness of film, due to the torn flap of 
film having expanded. This double 
thickness must be oorrected first, by 
scraping away the upper portion. А 
very keen, sharp-pointed penknife will 
serve for this work, or one of the tiny 
pen-point trimmers—which are really 
French vaccination lancets—will Бе 
found very effective. A proper retouch- 
ing knife is better still, if its user 
knows how to keep it really sharp. The 
scraping knife of whatever form should 
be held at right angles to the surface 
of the film, in fact just in the posi- 
tion a penknife is used for erasure on 
writing paper. When "scratching 
out," however, the knife is kept in con- 
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tact with the surface, the stroke in 
both directions having an erastng effect. 
Scraping off the film is best done by 
moving the knife on the film surface 
in one direction, and bringing it back 
off the surface. As a rule, the cutting 
or shaving stroke should be the one 
in which the blade is pushed away 
from the operator. ^ Some workers, 
again, hold the lancet just as they would 
hold a pencil, and make the cutting 
stroke the down stroke. Naturally 
the lancet must be held somewhat 
sloping, and if the pen-point trimmer 
is used it must be held firmly in an 
ordinary penholder. 

When satisfied that all the necessary 
scraping has been accomplished, the 
retouching medium may be applied, 
and the work finished off with 
pencilling. Often the scraping will 
have been carried rather too far, and 
must be evened up with the pencil. lf 
there is any patch of bare glass, from 
which the film has been absolutely 
torn away, it must be made good by 
brush and colour work, filling up the 
patch carefully with a number of tiny 
dots, a sort of fine stipple work. Such 
patches are fhe most difficult to cover 
without the work showing, and it 
may be safelv said that a negative 
with defects of this kind cannot be 
printed on glossy paper of any kind 
if complete obliteration of the de- 
fects is desired. Of course, a defect 
might be completely hidden, if an in- 
ordinate amount of work were put into 
it, using a magnifying glass, but this 
is rarely worth while when matt papers 
are available. Sometimes, after a good 
deal of work has been done, the plate 
may be varnished, and after the varnish 
has thoroughly hardened more retouch- 
ing medium may be applied and 
further work done with the pencil. 
But this is only necessary in extreme 
cases. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londen, W.C. 


MAKING GROUND GLASS. 


OME-MADE products are sometimes supposed to smack of 
inferiority, but in the present instance the reverse is the 
case, and ground glass can by this method be produced for prac- 
tically nothing, and will be found greatly superior to what is 
generally offered for sale. The grain is exceptionally fine, and 
nothing better can be desired as a focussing screen, while glass so 
prepared is extremely useful for binding up along with negatives 
and working on with stump or pencil. 

In addition to the glass—wasters come in handy here—the 
only requisite is a supply of carborundum powder, an artificial 
product of exceeding hardness, which is manufactured at Niagara 
Falls, these providing the current for the electric crucibles. The 
powder is supplied in varying degrees of fineness, and what is 
required is the FFF grade, which is sold in pound tins at one 
shilling. 

A piece of glass being laid on the table, a little of the powder 
(the lift of a sixpence is ample for quartez-plate size) is applied 
and made into thin paste with water, another piece of glass is 


used as a grinder, and in about three minutes two pieces of 
ground glass will have been produced; it will be necessary to 
lubricate with water occasionally. After washing off the paste 
it may be found that, owing to lack of flatness of the surface, some 
portions still remain clear, in which case the operation is re- 
peated, additional pressure being applied to the bare patches. 

When modification of negatives is to be undertaken, a sheet of 
this glass may either be placed in the printing frame, ground side 
downwards, or bound up with the negative. The surface takes 
lead pencil with ease, and the earborundum powder may be 
applied with a stump. When larger areas are in question—if 
transparency is required, as in the case of a sky which does not 
print up sufficiently—glycerine is to be appHhed. 

This will doubtless be read by some who, by virtue of their 
sex or otherwise, take no interest in razors, but for the benefit ot 
my fellow males who use these implements, I wish to state that 
the carborundum powder liberally applied to the strop along with 
olive oil gives an edge that is a delight. DAVID IRELAND. 
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A NET-MENDING LESSON. 


By J. H. COATSWORTH (Egypt). 


The original, a bromoil print (104 х 8), was awarded a prize іп the Weekly Competition. 


Do we not all know the man who begins 
to describe some minor incident, but over- 
labours his telling with so much trivial 
detail, and wanders down so many side 
tracks, that we are weary of the whole thing 
long before the gist of the matter is reached 
—it this ever happens? Another one will 
give us the pith of the whole story in a few 
simple, terse sentences conveying the salient 
points, and passing over unessentials. Yet 
his word-picture brings to the mind’s eye a 
complete incident. Here we have complexity 
versus simplicity. What is true in story- 
telling is true in dramatic composition, music, and graphic art— 
in fact, it goes to the root of all forms of mental appeals from 
without inwards. It is based on certain well-known psycho- 
physiological principles of nerve stimulation and mental co-ordi- 
nation of memory and imagination. This matter is too technical 
to follow here at length, but it may suffice to quote a homely 
illustration with which every reader has had experience, viz. 
hearing half a dozen or more people all talking at once on 
different subjects, each clamouring for attention, and yet the 
chances are that we are left with no precise impression worth 
retaining, in spite of the ™uch talking. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CIRITICISMIS.—XI. 


We refer to this topic here because the accompanying picture 
is a good illustration of the high value of simplicity of composi- 
tion, and also of dramatic appeal. The incident is simple in its 
nature—an item of the daily life of fisher folk. It is real, prac- 
tical, and yet goes deep into the mind, for it starts a line of 
thought that brings us to good conditions of life. There is a 
welcome absence of any suggestion of *makebelieve" in 
costume, posing, etc. 

Both figures seem to be thinking only of the work in hand, viz. 
the mending of the net. Thus we have a simple but quite good 
illustration of one of the essential features of a group, viz. the 
unity of interest. This point is often lost sight of by photo- 
graphers, who seem to think that the inclusion of more than one 
figure in a picture constitutes a group. 

But to get back to the above picture. We note with approval 
that the lights and shades are grouped into simple and large 
masses. This, again, in turn greatly helps in the group idea of 
harmoniously connected parts. The chief high-light is approxi- 
mately on the man's turban, and near to it is the chief dark. 
This device was independently discovered by more than one 
among the great painters in the early days of the art, and, having 
a good physiological basis, remains as a well-founded plan. But 
of course it is not the only desirable arrangement. The picture 
on the whole is satisfactory. 
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On a Financial Basis. 

A gentleman has been addressing the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Association on the subject of night photography, and 
in an evening paper published up North, I read that the instru- 
ment he uses in his nocturnal vigils is *a simple folding camera 
on a stand with an Aldis lens working at 2s. ód." This is quite 
a new way of dealing with the stop question, and if one can only 
find out what it means, the expression in shillings and pence is 
doubtless preferable to the beastly F/ numbers. I can only 
think that the aperture is the size of half a crown, in which case 
the largest stop would be represented by the five-shilling piece, 
while a lens working at a threepenny bit would give the dead 
sharp F/64 picture. If it does not mean that, what does it mean? 


A Butting Ram. 

“If the printing press is the lever which moves the world,” 
asks an interesting writer, *to what shall we liken the bioscope? 
He asks the question in the paper of that name, but it is not of 
the paper he is thinking. It is of the bioscope itself—the mighty 
moving picture, which has cast the world under its spell. Then 
he himself furnishes the appropriate simile. The bioscope, he 
says, may yet be classed with “the irresistible hydraulic ram.” I 
have only a vague idea as to what the irresistible hydraulic ram 
really is, but there is little doubt that the ruminant mammal is 
intended, for the writer immediately aíterwards speaks of his 
intention of adding his quota “to the knowledge now becoming 
more general, butt, alas, still too scarce." Only the italics, and 
not the printer's spelling, are mine. 


A Fleet Street Mystery. 

Nowadays it is scarcely possible to take a photograph out of 
doors without somebody's pills or somebody else's chocolates get- 
ting inthe way. Itis much the same whether you photograph in the 
street or in the open country. I should like to see the advertiser 
compelled to pay the usual advertising rates for every published 
photograph which includes a recognisable portion of any of his 
signs or hoardings. But that reminds me of a most curious thing 
which happened in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street in Novem- 
ber. A photograph was taken of the Lord Mayor's coachman 
riding majestically along, but it was found afterwards that the 
print also bore, in round, jocund letters, the sign, " Feedum's 
Restaurant," that well-known establishment having planted 
itself just opposite the spot where the photograph was being 
taken. Occurring in such a connection, the sign had a certain 
(embon)point, but there was no reason why the photographer's 
plate and paper should be used to give a gratuitous advertise- 
ment to the chops and steaks of Feedum. 


Was it the Acid Bath? 


The photographer disposed of his print to Scareum’s Journal 
(which is not its name), also of Fleet Street, and he suggested 
that the background should be washed out, so that the Lord 
Mayor's coachman might be free from distracting details. “Not 
at all,” said Scareum's Journal, “we cannot countenance faking, 
and to suppress the background is a form of faking.” Judge of 
the general astonishment when the photograph was reproduced, 
and it was found that the words “Feedum’s Restaurant” had 
been obliterated, and that in their place, even more stout and 
plethoric, was the sign ".Scareum's Journal." No one knows 
how it happened. They were fearfully wild about it in the office 
of Scareum’s Journal when they saw what had been done, but 
it was too late to make a fresh block. The photo-engraver was 
closely questioned, but he could only suggest that the curious 
alteration had been caused by an accidental deposit in the acid 
bath. It is another of those mysteries of which journalism is 


full. 


Filming Day by Day. 

“Cinema actors," the Daily Mirror tells us, “invaded Piccadilly 
Circus recently. Two men fought fiercely, finally leaping on to 
a passing omnibus. There was some excitement until a newsboy 
shouted ‘Cinema’!” 

Other similar incidents seem to have escaped our contemporary. 
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For instance, a remarkable scene was witnessed 

in Oxford Street yesterday afternoon, when six 

corpulent citizens in rapid succession threw 

themselves under the wheels of passing motor- 

buses. Their mangled bodies were removed with all speed, but 
this did not prevent one or two passers-by from stopping to gaze 
on the sacrificial spectacle. The mild excitement, however, 
quickly subsided after a baby in a perambulator had called out, 
“Yah! only pictures." 

Flames were observed to shoot up from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the early hours of this morning, and within a few 
minutes the halls of eloquence presented a scene of glowing ruin. 
Little attempt being made at first to quench the flames, one or 
two M.P.'s who happened to be in the vicinity expostulated, but 
they were quickly appeased on learning from a policeman that 
the conflagration was to form an episode in the great new drama 
of the Startlehem Film Company, and that, pending reconstruc- 
tion, all the senators would be accommodated in the premises 
recently left vacant by the National! Gas Exhibition. 

Some unusual changes on the surface of the moon which have 
been taking place recently have attracted attention at Greenwich 
Observatory. The man in the moon has been observed to go 
through all the facial contortions incident to the taking of castor 
oil. The reason for the grimaces was being discussed by the 
astronomers, who had almost arrived at the conclusion that thev 
were due to parallax, when a messenger arrived to say that this 
was part of a new film comedy called *Lunacy," in which the 
assistance of the moon had been secured at colossal expense to 
the management. The astronomers immediately retired for 
breakfast. 


Turning the Tables. 
(What may happen if “Richard Penlake’s” * A. Р.” article on 
* The Use of Domestic Commodities in Photography" is too freelv 
acted upon.) 
With glee I cleared the pantry bare 
As were the shelves of Mother Hubbard ; 
The housemaid shed a silent tear, 
The cook, she fairly blubbered. 


And what care I? Гуе salt and eggs, 
And, like Macfarlane Cocks, I've mustard ; 
When staining prints or clearing negs., 
You'll never find me flustered. 


But, oh, next morning when I sat 
To breakfast in a temper placid, 

I found, instead of coffee, that 
"Twas pyrogallic acid. 


I sought in vain for bread, for fish, 
I sought my customary gruel, 

I only found the fixing-dish— 
Now, don't you think it cruel? 
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L'ECHARPE DE CACHEMIRE. By Сиро REY. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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PAINTING THE SAIL. By PERCY G. R. WRICHT. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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From the very flattering and, in some cases, enthusi- 
astic letters which we have been receiving from hon. 
secretaries of photographic 
societies in different parts 
of the kingdom, we аге 
pleased to learn that THE 
A. P. 1913 Prize Slides have not only delighted the 
audiences to which they have been shown, but have 
proved to be the best set of slides circulated. We re- 
ferred, when publishing the list of awards, to the high 
standard of excellence of the winning slides, and it is 
a satisfaction to know that they have been so well 
appreciated by so many keen critics. We are gratified 
also to know that, although these slides in their long 
travels inevitably sustain certain minor damages, there 
are always good friends who kindly and readily repair 
these defects as they occur. Such an one is the hon. 
secretary of the Southport Photographic Society, who 
has recently replaced some cover-glasses that were 
cracked and repaired the binding strips. We duly ex- 
press our thanks to this gentleman, and to others who, 
perhaps, unknown to ourselves, have done a similar 
service when the slides have come into their hands. 

e ев 


One of our correspondents—Mr. Robt. Chalmers, 
Hon. Sec. of the Northumberland and Durham Photo- 
graphic Federation — who 
has written about THE A. P. 
slides as referred to above, 
makes some pertinent re- 
marks concerning both the slides and photographic 
societies generally. He expresses the opinion that 
THE A. P. method of giving an award to a set of six 
slides and not to a chance single slide is to be com- 
mended, and says that "the making of a set of six 
slides is a good way of inducing amateurs to work 
seriously to get the necessary negatives from which to 
make slides of the quality required. By comparison 
of results the standard of work is thus raised in much 
the same way that membership of a photographic society 
helps to improve the work of an amateur photo- 
grapher." Mr. Chalmers quite frankly says that he 
owes his own success in photography to the fact that 
he belongs to a society, and has learnt much from the 
willing members who have pointed out faults and by 
their advice put him in the way of doing better work. 


“THE A. P." PRIZE SLIDES 
AND THE SOCIETIES. 


THE USEFULNESS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK LA 
| 9EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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He believes that the societies and federations have done 
much to help on the keen workers of the country, and 
we are glad to know that he, and others with him, recog- 
nise that THE A. P. is the paper that, in addition to 
providing good articles and pictures for all classes of 
photographers, does all it can to assist society work in 
this and other countries. As to the simplicity of photo- 
graphy being likely to lead to the disappearance of 
photographic societies, he is convinced that practical 
demonstrations of subjects described in the photo- 
graphic press is one of the strong points of society life, 
and so long as the societies try to fill their programmes 
with demonstrations that will help on the beginner and 
the keen worker, there is no fear of seeing any decline 
in photographic society life in Great Britain. 
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so much concerned with the 
cathedrals that they generally 
overlook the charms of little 
churches, many of which would 


Photographers are 
glories of our great 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


IN A MINOR KEY. reward their attention, in easily 
accessible counties, notably 

Surrey, Sussex, Essex, and Kent. Apart from their 
exterior beauty in their landscape settings, these 


ancient edifices often reveal delightful details of Norman 
and Early English work, and there is also much fascina- 
tion in tracing the growth of the structure from its 
original capacity for the accommodation of a few Saxon 
peasants, fixing the date of the additions of aisle and 
apse, and reconstituting rood-screens and confessionals. 
Interior pictures are often difficult to obtain by reason 
of the limitations of space and light, but there are good 
opportunities at the right moment for endowing record 
work with a pictorial character, and so giving the result 
a double interest. 
e & 
Mr. F. T. Hollyer gave an admirable description 
before the Royal Photographic Society of his method 
of working colour collotype, and accom- 


& 


COLOUR panied it with some charming colour 

COLLOTYPE. prints, most of them reproductions of 
paintings, in two cases those of Turner. 

Mr. Hollyer is one of the very few who work this 


process successfully by hand, and he claims for it the 
one great advantage over every other method, that it 
gives the true rendering of tones andthe colour walucs 
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of the original. It has its drawbacks, and, according 
to Mr. Hollyer, the collotype plate is the most sensitive 
thing in the world. The passing of a motor-bus or a 
sharp shower of rain is sufficient to upset its equilibrium 
altogether. The prints are from negatives taken 
through three colour filters, and the batch which Mr. 
Hollyer prints from a plate usually consists of from 
thirty-five to fifty pulls, although, of course, many more 
could be taken, and in commercial houses, where 
machine presses are used, the possible life of a collotype 
plate is reckoned at about соо pulls. 
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The ordinary three-colour collotype inks are used in 
Mr. Hollyer’s process. The yellow plate is printed 
first, because this colour 
SUPERIMPOSING COLLOTYPE js far Jess transparent 
COLOURS. than the other two. The 
yellow print has to be left 
for twenty-four hours before the red is superimposed, 
and the combination for thirty-six hours before the blue. 
If the yellow is not sufficiently dry, the red, instead of 
going on to form the orange, produces a spotty red 
and yellow effect. If in a great hurry, one can ex- 
pedite the process bv using powder— precipitated chalk 
is best; but not a large number of copies can be done 
in this way, as it will spoil the plate after a time. A 
fourth print through a yellow filter is often necessary 
for "pulling the whole thing together." Many varieties 
of paper can be used for collotype printing, and Mr. 
Hollyer said that he once did some prints on blotting 
paper, which entailed etching between each pull, though 
it printed nicely if the plate was sufficiently hard. 
e e e 


What Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore does not know about 
the caribou, the reindeer of Newfoundland, cannot be 
worth knowing. His recent 

PHOTOGRAPHY AMONG book, in which he has given his 
THE CARIBOU. photographic experiences and 
results among these animals, 

has been well received, and in a lecture the other evening 
at the Camera Club he amplified some of them for the 
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benefit of other natural history photographers. These 
reindeer are very timorous, except in the breeding 
season, when the stags show the opposite characteristic 
to such an extent that the stalker is in danger of his 
life. Mr. Dugmore's method has been to stalk them by 
crawling through the long grass in an almost prostrate 
attitude. One useful hint is to let the first herd pass 
one's hiding-place without attempting any movement 
to photograph them. This establishes the scent for suc- 
cessive herds. If the photographer is over-precipitous, 
he may find that, owing to some system of signalling, 
no more caribou come past the spot. In one case 
Mr. Dugmore obtained a remarkable picture of a herd 
by the expedient of holding up a handkerchief. So long 
as he held it the animals stood perfectly still, gazing at 
this extraordinary phenomenon as though mesmerised, 
and the instant he lowered it they disappeared like a 
flash of lightning. 
$e s m, 


Although Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore has some mar- 
vellous examples of close range photographs of wild 
creatures, he states that he never prac- 
WORKING UP A  tises faking or retouching. At the 
FEEBLE IMAGE. same time, he believes in the legiti- 
macy of chemical methods, and in ex- 
ploiting them to the fullest extent when dealing with 
his plates. On some occasions, when after the caribou 
in Newfoundland, the best pictures presented themselves 
at dusk. Often it was so dark when he made the ex- 
posure that he was unable to see anything on the 
focussing screen, and the developed image, so far as 
any image was visible, was extremely unsatisfactory. 
In such cases he made positives on a contrast plate, and 
got the thing up as strongly as possible, afterwards 
reverting back to the negative, and then again back to 
the positive, going, in all, through four or five different 
processes of this kind, until finally he arrived at a plate 
which had some printing quality, and obtained a pre- 
sentable result. Needless to say, the first negative in 
such a case, although without printing quality of its 
own, requires very careful development. 
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THE “RAYDEX” 


HE first public demonstration of the “Raydex” process of 
natural colour photography on paper was given on 
January 15th before the Society of Colour Photographers. The 
occasion attracted a very large audience, which was presided 
over by Mr. A. J. Newton. Around the walls of the meeting 
room were many finished examples of the process on paper, and 
the rendering of the colour values in these exhibited specimens 
was such that it was very difficult indeed for the most critical to 
find any fault. 

Mr. Newton described the * Raydex ” process as the first really 
successful colour printing process for the ordinary amateur who 
could pretend to no long experience or expert skill. Fine three- 
colour carbon prints had been produced on paper, even by 
amateurs in three-colour work; but it was scarcely possible to 
go on reproducing these regularly with a fair amount of success 
unless one had considerable experience, and the procedure was 
perhaps rather beyond the ordinary worker. Тһе “Raydex” pro- 
cess, on the other hand, was well within the amateur's capacity. 

The demonstration was given by Mr. W. A. Watmough, B.Sc., 
assisted by two other gentlemen. Mr. Watmough, who entered 
rather deeply into three-colour theory, said that, strictly speak- 
ing, one was not concerned with the “Raydex” process proper 
until the three bromide prints had been secured from the nega- 
tives taken through red, green, and blue filters on panchromatic 
plates. Nevertheless, he gave a demonstration of the whole pro- 
cedure from start to finish, including the original triple exposure, 
only accelerating some of the operations which ordinarily take a 
considerable time. 

The manipulations from the bromide printing to the cleaning 
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COLOUR PROCESS. 


of the final colour result with benzole appeared rather manifold, 
but one had no difficulty in accepting Mr. Watmough's contention 
that the process, like P.O.P. for that matter, is simpler to carry 
out in actual individual practice than it seemed to be on witness- 
ing a demonstration. It would serve little purpose to pive a 
detailed description of the process, since at every point special 
solutions and papers, etc., are necessary (though it should be 
said that the total outfit, while comprising a good many separate 
materials, is by no means excessive in cost). 

Yellow, red, and blue colour sheets are taken in turn, dipped 
in some special solution, and afterwards placed, while under 
water, on the top of the respective bromide prints, which are on 
glass supports. Print and colour sheet are squeegeed and allowed 
to remain for twenty minutes, after which the colour sheets are 
pulled away and squeegeed in contact with a waxed transparent 
support, which is provided ; subsequently they are developed in 
hot water. To bring together the colour positives, some single 
transfer paper, duly soaked, is first placed on the yellow, and a 
combined solution brushed over the blue and red colour posi- 
tives to protect the surfaces during superimposition. The yellow 
and blue prints, and subsequently the combination and the red 
print, are brought together under water and lightly squeegeed, 
and successive superimpositions and strippings, which were made 
with great facility by the demonstrator, give the finished result. 

The result thus obtained suffers from the trifling disadvantage 
—which is often not a disadvantage at all—that the subject is 
reversed as regards right and left. There are two, if not three, 
methods of overcoming this difficulty, however, and these the 
lecturer proceeded to describe. 
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Special to ** The A. P. and P. N.” 2 
ONSIDERING the 


large number of 

amateurs using 
films for negative 
making, it is surprising 
to note how few indeed 
are acquainted with the 
few simple rules which 
would enable them to 
extract more successes 
and greater pleasure 
from their hobby than is 
at present the case. 

In the first place, 
there are very many in- 
deed who. put away their 
instruments during winter. To those who are merely 
“button pressers ” it is difficult to say much; but some 
there are who would use their film cameras in winter 
if they only knew how to set to work and produce a 
good proportion of negatives from their exposures, 
which will yield at least passable prints in one or other 
of the wide range of available printing processes. 


Exposure. 
This is the first stumblingblock of the man with a 
film hand camera, especially when a series of six ex- 


posures are to = 
Vel 


be developed 
in one length. 


A plan which 
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" Art,” says William Hunt, “is the only 
occupation in which people can do what they 
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By B. GRIFFITHS. 


a second to a whole 
series of outdoor sub- 
jects which аге re- 
corded on a  six- 
exposure spool. 
Suppose your meter 
indicates the average 
subject (about rs feet 
away) to require r-sth 
of a second. In that 
case give I-sth second 
throughout the whole 
six, whether the view 
15 infinity or  onlv 
5 feet away. All will 
have had exposure capable of recording shadow detail. 


Development. 

The method advocated may not appear in accordance 
with the traditions of exposure, but an extensive 
experience of this method has proved to me its prac- 
tical value and great simplicity, advantages felt in 
winter far more than in summer. 

Having now our spool all exposed, the next step is 
to make up or buy developer. 

The following formula is one which I can thoroughly 
recommend as being especially suitable for all films :— 
Metol, 20 gr.; 
soda sulphite, 
2 oz.; hydro- 
quinone, 100 


= oe /, / Ж 2 please without consulting their neighbours.” EAs сл 
method of ex- 27 2, || Think of that, brother photographers! But ? water Éo 
posing, and in ЖА. 224 why do so few of us really do exactly what € make 20 oz. 
conjunction OD M ) pleases us best? We think we do, but Dissolve 
with a very the more often than not we are—perhaps only § chemicals in 
simple way of A 7 half consciously—trying to produce some- the order 
dev elo p ing, LY thing which imitates a fashion of popular ) given. The 
productive of 4 vogue of the moment, or we are thinking solution may 
100 per cent. of some exhibition selecting committee and ( be used as it 
of printable hope to “catch the Speaker's eye.” If you want is or diluted 
CEE VES зе to do something really good, remember that first of all ( With equal 
i Le و ا‎ it must be your own, and that it cannot really be good dee of bar 
Poco p unless it is yourself at your best. As the other William ба d 
dtaa - ә Р says: “ To thine own self be true, And it must follow аз the pot E 
exposure re- ЗУ night the day Thou canst not then be false to any man.” broiide ae 
uired. We used, and for 
will suppose L- = this reason it 


you possess a Watkins Bee meter, a Burroughs Well- 
come calculator, or THE A. P. Exposure Tables. 

The Bee meter shows a speed of 180 for both Kodak 
and Ensign roll film, the calculator marks their speeds 
as 1-6th, and THE A. P. table “ Rapid." 

The exposure shown by the Watkins meter is for 
the average subject, say, 10 to 30 feet away from the 
lens. Further, for such a subject it is the full ex- 
posure, and not in the least inclined to be under. The 
first column of speeds in your Wellcome calculator is 
also intended to show full exposure. The method lies 
in the disregarding of variations of exposure due to 
change of subject, but to give, say, 1-1oth or 1-5th of 


is better to make up one’s own developer, as the retailed 
varieties generally contain bromide. Апу chemist 
whose regular customer you are will make up this 
formula. In place of the bromide, we use a то per cent. 
solution of potassium iodide. This substance I have 
found distinctly superior to bromide as a restrainer 
when developing films, and is added to the developer 
in the proportion of not more than 3 to 4 drops per 
ounce. 

In the use of this amount the powerful restraining 
power of this substance is allowed to act without any 
appreciable lengthening of the time of development. 
There is another advantage—the chief-one—that accrues 
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from the use of potassium iodide; it increases the lati- 
tude of films, and at the same time allows one to force 
«development without producing fog. 

It is the increase of latitude which renders possible 
the simple exposure method given above and straight- 
forward devclopment. Assuming the middle dis- 
tance, 10 to 30 feet away, to have received correct 
exposure, but on the full side, the development of the 
whole spool of subjects should occupy six to eight 
minutes with developer used at its full strength at a 
temperature of 60 deg. to 65 deg. Fahr., and contain- 
ing 3 or 4 drops of 10 per cent. potass. iodide in every 
ounce. When developing for the first time by this 
method it is advisable to watch the image formation as 
a guide for future use. When judging the develop- 
ment, always examine the film by holding against the 
red light and looking through; but take care not to keep 
it out of the developer for more than a second or two. 

The reason for this is that there is formed upon the 
emulsion surface a very fine layer of silver iodide, which 
precludes the possibility of inspection by reflected light. 
This layer, however, is entirely removed by the hypo, 
and does not in the least affect the final soft brilliance 
of the negatives. It is, indeed, this conversion of the 
surface into silver iodide which prevents fog, by turn- 
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ing it into a haloid salt, capable of solution during 
fixation. The user of films in winter should also note 
that solutions should not be used colder than 60 deg. 
Fahr. ‘This, of course, applies to plates also. 

Final Hints. 

Do not forget to give the film a thorough rinse before 
placing in the fixer. 

Use acid hypo. Although this is not imperative it is 
at least desirable. A good fixing bath is: Hypo, § oz.; 
potass. metabisulphite, 1 oz.; water to 20 oz. 

When developing, first wet the film thoroughly, and, 
after passing up and down a few times in the developer, 
allow it to roll up at one end of the dish. Then, taking 
the loose end, pass it across the bottom of the dish to 
form a roll at the other end. By working film back- 
wards and forwards in this manner you avoid tiring your 
arms, and also minimise risks of stain and light fog. 
consequent upon free exposure of the strip to the action 
of air and light from your red lamp. Further, only 
about 6 oz. of developing solution are required to treat 
a quarter-plate spool in a postcard-size dish. 

I have found the latitude of film treated in this 
manner to be such as to enable one to treat subjects cf 
ordinary contrast with a range of exposure varying as 
I to 7 without detectable effect on the final prints. 
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Ў rin ways in which finished negatives are kept vary consider- 

ably. Some store them in large wooden boxes, which take 
up a lot of room; others in the original plate boxes, though 
without much system; a few, ıt is rumoured, have a constant 
stock in the dustbin ; but this last can hardly be recommended— 
it is demoralising for the dustman. 

As winter is the season for overhauling one's photographic 
paraphernalia, it may be useful to some readers to know of a 
method of keeping plates in their original boxes by which any 
negative may be readily found. 

The chief virtue of this idea is the small space which (say) 
fifty cardboard plate boxes take up. Reckoning that each will 
hold fourteen negatives, one can store 700 quarter-plates in an 
area of, roughly, 14 feet square. Proceed as follows for quarter- 
plates, other sizes 1n proportion. Cut out labels, 3 by 3 in. and 
44 by 34 in., one of each for every box. Sort out your negatives 
into different groups, such as portrait, landscape, seascape, 
games, etc., if it has not been done already. The number of 
boxes required will then be seen. Supposing that the worker 


turns out widely varying subjects, the list may be somewhat as 
follows : — 
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TITLES ON SMALL LABELS 
(the heading not to be written). 
Class. No. of Box. _E-planation of A. 
A I Portraits Family. 
A 2 Portraits Obnoxious relatives. 
And so on, for as many boxes as are wanted under this group. 
If more convenient, the labels may be titled according to the 
names of the sitters, in alphabetical order, as: 


Short Description. 


A I Portraits A—G (or as required). 
A 2 Portraits AÀ—(G (or as required). 
A 3 Portraits I:—O (or as required). 
Next groups: 

n I Landscape Near Timbuctoo. 

C I Seascape At Hayling. 

D I Games Baseball, spillikins, etc. 
*E I Holiday, 1912 Dymchurch. 
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NEGATIVES. 


By G. BEVILLE SCHON 


Class. No. of Box. Explanation ot A. Short Description. 


I Church interiors Barfreston, etc. 
TG I Old houses Reigate. 
H I Animals Mice, hyenas, etc. 
I I Children (Names). 
J I Evening studies On the Common. 
K I Transparencies 
L I Clouds 


* If it is desired to group together all negatives taken on a 
particular holiday. 

t If from several different villages, the negatives will be 
placed in alphabetical order of the villages, i.e. supposing four 
boxes are wanted under this division, box No. 1 might contain 


Dorking negatives, boxes Nos. 2 and 3 Guildford, and box No. 4 
Reigate subjects. 


The number of boxes in each case will be according to each 
photographer's requirements. Write with Indian ink on the 
labels, and let it dry before sticking on. The small ones should 
be put on the sides of the lids, so as to be visible when lying on 
a shelf, and the large ones on the top of every lid, where particu- 
lars of developers are generally to be found. The larger labels 
should have as headings the exact lettering of their respective 
small ones, and, underneath, the name (some short description 
for cvery photograph will no doubt suggest itself) of every nega- 
tive in the box. Put face to face the contents will have no 
chance of getting scratched. 

Suppose a plate is wanted the class of which is (say) B, Land- 
scape, the position of the boxes holding landscapes is seen, and 
on consulting the lids the required negative is soon found. 

The boxes will, of course, be stacked on the dark-room shelf in 
alphabetical order, so as to form a square block. Improvements 
will no doubt suggest themselves to the worker. If a record is 
kept of particulars as to exposure, etc., in a “Wellcome” pocket 
book, the system will be completed. 

It is hoped that this method is original, and that readers will 
not exclaim, like the old lady in the story, who had Hamlet read 
to her for the first time, “Why, it’s full of quotations!” 


January 26, 1914. 
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HE steadily sustained popularity of this process shows 
that there are a large number of people who prefer a 
warm-toned bromide (or gaslight) print to a pure 
black and white result. At the same time it should be ob- 
served that there are certain subjects, e.g. snow scenes, 
Alpine scenery, glaciers, etc., which look far better in cold 
black and white than in warm browns. Therefore it is 
strongly urged on the worker of limited experience to guard 
against being led this or that way by whim or fashion, and 
to strive to consider each subject on its own merits. There 
is no one printing process or toning method which is the 
best for all cases. The best for one negative may be the 
worst for another. 

Sulphide or any other process of toning will not make a 
good result out of a bad print. Toning has no effect on com- 
position, or on relative light and shade, as it affects all parts 
of the print. But if we convert a black and white print 
into a brown and white print the general effect is a uniform 
reduction of contrast. For a bright result a bright print in 
the first instance is essential. This means a bright and 
moderately vigorous fog-free negative, correct exposure— 
just enough, but not more than enough—and full develop- 
ment. 

For a full rich and one-colour result the development must 
be full. Over-exposure and short, incomplete development 
means a washed-out looking final result. Full development 
here means carrying development as far as it will go, but 
not prolonging it to the staining stage. Long exposure and 
short or restrained development gives yellow or foxy colour. 
Short exposure and full development tends to cooler tones, 
i.e. blackish deep browns. 


Two Methods.—Direct and indirect, or one bath and two 
baths. A simple example of the direct one-bath method is 
to immerse the fixed print in a strong solution of liver of 
sulphur or potassium sulphide. For the second two-bath 
process we may bleach the prints in an alkaline solution of 
potass. ferricyanide, and then darken the print in any 
soluble sulphide. 


Developer.—Amidol or diamidophenol are admitted on all 
hands to be excellent in this connection. (1) E.g., water 10 
oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr., amidol or 
diamidophenol 25 gr. Filter through cotton wool before use. 

(2) Developer for hard, contrasty negatives : Water то 02., 
metol 15 gr., soda sulphite roo gr., soda carbonate 100 gr. 

(3) For soft contrast negatives : Water то oz., metol 5 gr., 
hydroquinone 30 gr., soda sulphite 100 gr., soda carbonate 
50 gr., potass. bromide ro gr. 

В тні Quick development gives cold tones, slow 
development warmer tones. The longer the development 
the darker the print and the cooler the colour. 
developed prints tend to yellowness. 
yellower colours than bromide prints. 


Fixing.—An acid bath is to be commended. The follow- 
ing is easily prepared and satisfactory : Water 20 oz., hypo 
4 02., potass. metabisulphite } oz. 

Should metabisulphite not be at hand, we may replace it 
by any one of the following : (1) Acetone sulphite 60 gr. (2) 
Bisulphite lye 4 oz. (3) Water 1 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., 
acetic acid 1 drm. (4) Water 1 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., tar- 
taric acid 2 drm. (s) Water 1 oz., soda sulphite } oz., sul- 
phuric acid 20 min. 

An acid fixing bath is not nearly so likely to yield stained 
prints as is a plain hypo bath. Moreover, prints may be 
left in the acid fixing bath for half an hour without suffer- 
ing any deterioration. But at the same time be it noted 


Lightly 
Gaslight prints give 
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that nothing is gained by such prolonged immersion. Ten 
to fifteen minutes is an ample allowance. Imperfect fixing 
leads to dark stains. Air bells under the paper in the fix- 
ing bath should be strenuously guarded against. 

Hypo.—The washing after fixing must be thorough, or 
the print may be reduced in the bleaching bath. A little 
hypo in the sulphiding bath does no harm. Soda sulphide 
on long keeping partly decomposes, yielding hypo. 

Blisters.—If the paper is inclined to blister, or the weather 
is very warm it is advisable to use a combined hardening 
and fixing bath. If the paper is inclined to blister it is 
advisable to dry the print thoroughly before commencing 
toning operations. The use of soft water is favourable to 
the formation of blisters. Persistent blistering suggests the 
advisability of changing the brand of paper. 


Hardening.—(1) Try a cold saturated solution of alum 
for ten minutes, then freely swab the surface of the print | 
with cotton wool and wash well. i 

(2) Use 1 part of formalin with 12 to 15 parts of water for 
10 to 15 minutes as a hardening bath. 

(3) Water 20 oz., chrome alum 3 oz. 

(4) (A) Water 16 oz., hypo 4 oz. (B) Water 5 oz., soda sul- 
phite 1 oz., acetic acid 2 drm., alum 4 oz. Add (B) to (A) 
when all the solids are dissolved. 


Combined Hardening and Fixing.—(A) To 1 oz. water 
add 30 mins. sulphuric acid. (B) Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 
1 oz. (C) Water 16 oz., hypo 4 oz. (D) Water 4 oz., chrome 
alum à oz. Add A to B, then add this to C, and finally 
add D. 

'The chrome alum bath is strongly commended by some as 
leading to good colours. 


Bleaching Baths.—A very large number of bleaching baths 
have from time to time been advocated. In many cases the 
“new” formula are but insignificant modifications of older 
ones. A typical selection is here given which may be taken 
to represent the average opinion rather than the formula 
of any individuals. 


Typical Formulc.—The quantities given are for 10 oz. 
water in all cases. 
(1) Potass. ferricyanide 150 gr., potass. bromide 5o gr. 
(2) Potass. ferricyanide 200 gr. (150), ammon. bromide 


30 gr. (50). — 
(3) Potass. ferricyanide 100 gr., ammonia .880 20 min. 
(4) Potass. ferricyanide 100 gr., hydrogen soda phosphate 


І 02. 

(s) Potass. ferricyanide 50 gr., potass. oxalate 25.gr. 

(6) Potass. ferricyanide 40 gr. (A), 30 gr. (B), 30 gr. (C), 
до gr. (D). Potass. bromide тоо gr. (A), 5o gr. (B 
so gr. (C), 5o gr. (D). Mercuric chloride 5o gr. (A), 
25 gr. (B), 10 gr. (C). 
(A) Warm black, (B) cool sepia, (C) warm sepia, (D) 
brown. 

7) Potass. bichromate 25 gr., potass. bromide бо gr., sul- 
phuric acid 25 min. 

(8) Potass. bichromate 20 gr., table salt 300 gr., sulphuric 
acid 50 min. 

(9 Ammon. bichromate тоо gr., ammon. bromide roo gr., 
potass. ferricyanide 200 gr., ammonia 60 min. 

(то) Ammon. bichromate тоо gr., ammon. bromide 100 
gr., nitric acid ro min. 

(11) Potass. permanganate 2 gr., hydrochloric acid 60 min. 

Hy Copper sulphate 200 gr., potass. bromide 200 gr., sul- 
phuric acid ro min. 


(13) Copper sulphate 150 gr., table salt 180 gr. 
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(14) Potass. iodide оо gr., iodine 45 gr. 

15) Alum 1 oz., table salt 100 gr., sulphuric acid 25 min. 

ud Ferric chloride 80 gr., potass. bromide 200 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 20 min. 

(17) Alum $} oz., “chloride of lime” 1 oz. 


Notes.—After the copper baths (12) (13) wash the print in 
acidulated water, e.g. 5 per cent. nitric acid. After the 
iodine bleacher clear the print in 5 per cent. soda sulphite or 
metabisulphate. Bath g is said to give cold sepia, and bath 
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10 warm sepia colours. Copper baths give warm tones, 
bichromate yellowish tones; iodine bath slightly reduces 
print. Bath 14: Rub the two solids together in a mortar 
with a teaspoonful of water, and then add the rest of the 
water. Bath 16: After bleaching wash the prints in 2 to 3 
per cent. sulphuric acid. After bichromate baths wash the 
print in a saturated solution of alum until the yellow stain 
is discharged, then in plain water for five to ten minutes. 


(To be continued.) 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT WITH DAYLIGHT ENLARGERS. 


Special to “The A. P. and Р. №." 


4 Г: ordinary portable “daylight enlarger” is а box- 

shaped contrivance carrying a negative at one end and 

a piece of bromide paper at the other. Between them is 
a lens so situated that it throws an enlarged image of the 
negative on to the bromide paper. The lens can be opened 
or closed by means of a lever or sliding shutter actuated from 
the outside of the box. The usual way of employing the 
apparatus is to point the negative end to the sky, or to the 
sun in cloudy or winter weather. 

But not infrequently it happens that the possessor of such 
a daylight apparatus is not at leisure to use it during the 
‘daytime. Hence the frequent query as to how it may be 
used in connection with artificial light. This may be accom- 
plished in various ways. The first thing to bear in mind is 
that many of these daylight enlargers are fitted with quite 
cheap lenses, which are stopped down to a small aperture, 
and are therefore decidedly slow for artificial light. 

Two Systems.—We may conveniently divide the methods 
of using artificial light into two groups, viz. those requiring 
a condenser and those using a diffuser or reflector. An 
ordinary condenser, as used in an enlarging or projecting 
lantern, consists of two plano-convex lenses, mounted with 
their curved sides facing, and nearly in contact, i.e. with 
the flat or plane surfaces outside. Note carefully that the 
diameter of the lenses must not be less than but may be 
larger than the diagonal of the negative to be enlarged. 

Now, an ordinary lantern slide is 34 by 31 in., so that to 
cover this we require a condenser of 43 in. diameter. Hap- 
pily, this is just about right for the popular 33 by 23 size of 
negative. Second-hand lantern condensers of the size can 
often be bought secondhand for a few shillings. 

Suppose we have acquired a condenser that covers the 
plate (e.g. 53 in. diameter for quarter-plate, 34 by 41, and 
so on), our next step is to find where the light source should 
be placed. We first now measure the distance between the 
negative and lens inside the enlarger. Suppose this to be 
6 in., just by way of example. We now set up our condenser 
on the table, and in a darkened room place a candle just 
6 in. from one of the flat faces of the condenser. ‘Then 
taking a piece of white paper we move it slowly away from 
the other flat face of the condenser until we get the best 
defined image (inverted, of course) of the candle flame. We 
now measure the distance between the inverted image and 
its nearest flat face of the lens, which we will suppose to be 
8 in. We now have to contrive a holder for the condenser, 
so that one flat face comes as close as we can get it to the 
negative. It is best to use a fairly stout plank of wood as 
a base for the enlarger, condenser, and illuminant. This 1s 
a help to getting all parts of the apparatus in a straight line. 
‘Having made a support for the condenser, our illuminant 
has to be placed just 8 in. from the outer face of the con- 
denser, and exactly opposite the centre of this lens. The 
condenser will now throw an image of the light source into 
the enlarger lens, which is, as above assumed, 6 in. away. 
In this connection one may use various forms of illuminant, 
e.g. incandescent, electric, gas mantle, magnesium ribbon. 
Perhaps the gas mantle, preferably inverted, will be the most 
generally convenient. | 

Diffusing System.—In this case we employ some semi- 
translucent material, such as finely ground glass, to scatter 
and so even up the light as it passes from a light source to 
the negative. If a strong source of light can be emploved it 
will be advisable to use two diffusing screens of the finest 
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ground glass—placed about 2—1 in. apart, and about the 
same distance from the negative. "These screens should be 
at least one inch larger all the way round than the negative. 
(For a quarter-plate negative the screens may conveniently 
be 6 by s, and so on.) The reader may prefer to use a 
couple of old half-plate negative glasses, and grind the glass 
by sprinkling a very little of the finest emery powder with 
a little water on one glass and rubbing the other glass on 
the first. 

A screen holder can be easily contrived to hold the 
one or two screens after the manner of a picture frame, with 
a rebate at one or both sides. 

In this system ıt is advisable to move the light source about 
during the time of the exposure, as an aid to evening up 
the light on the negative. Hence magnesium ribbon is par- 
ticularly convenient. As the “fumes” or “smoke” of the 
burnt magnesium are not very pleasant, it is advisable to do 
the exposing (burning) close to an open window or out of 
doors. The apparatus may be placed horizontally on a 
chair or table, and the one or more strands of ribbon held 
in a pair of pliers or nipped between two penny pieces, 
ignited, and slowly waved to the right and left, then up and 
down at, say, 3—4 in. from the diffuser. It is not at all 
advisable to place the apparatus end up, as a bit of the burn- 
ing metal may fall on the glass and cause fracture. It 
is possible to hold the apparatus in the hand, and point the 
diffusing screen towards an electric lamp or gas mantle, and 
move the apparatus about, so as to even up the light. Swing- 
ing an electric bulb light has been suggested, but this would 
not be a desirable plan. 

A magnesium flash has been used, but this is not so econo- 
mical as burning the ribbon. This latter source of light is 
convenient, consistent in quality, actinic, and cheap. The 
smoke drawback can be met by using the apparatus out of 
doors. The quantity of ribbon must be found by trial, as 
it depends on speed of paper, degree of enlargement, stop of: 
lens, density, and colour of negative, diffusing screens, etc. 
But as a rough first experiment, try 2 ft. of ribbon, i.e. two 
pieces each one foot long, but at 6 in. from average nega- 
tive with diffusing screen, enlarging quarter-plate to whole- 
plate. Move one piece up and down opposite various parts 
of diffuser, and move the other piece right to left. 

Reflector System.—This mav be regarded as a modification 
of the ground-glass diffuser idea. For although it is called 
a reflector, it is quite as much a light scatterer as a reflector. 
Take a large sheet of clean white card, and with a string 
round the top and another round the bottom form it into a 
cylindrical curved form, with an angle of say 60 deg. Place 
it on edge, sav 12 or 15 in. from the negative end of the 
apparatus, and illuminate it by two lights, one on each side 
of the negative, so placed that no light passes direct from 
them to the negative. 

In this system we may use two equal paraffin lamps, but 
the reader is warned that the exposure will be tedious ; still, 
where there is neither gas nor electric current the suggestion 
may be welcome. (But it will be quicker to burn eaual quan- 
tities of magnesium ribbon at the two sides.) This plan is 
perhaps best carried out bv arranging an inverted gas mantle 
at each side of the negative end of the apparatus, and semi- 
surrounding each mantle bv a curved sheet of bright tin 
(tinned iron) curved up to form a half cvlinder of, say, 6 in. 
diameter. "These reflectors are so placed behind the mantle 
that they throw their reflected light опо the white: card. 
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PICTORIAL 


By BERTRAM COX. 


р is to be assumed that all photographers who 
are interested in the pictorial side of their 
work possess, or have access to, a copy of 
“Photograms of the Year. ^ How many, how- 
ever, obtain the utmost value possible from it? 
The usual procedure is to turn over its pages 
with the comments: “I like this," or “I don't like it,” or, again, 

“I cannot see anything in it." We should do well, however, to 
take a less assertive attitude, and say that there must be some- 
thing good in this picture! What is it? What a delightful even- 
ing could be made of a society meeting if each member could be 
persuaded to voice his likes, dislikes, or indifferences, and 
attempt to give a reason for them! The reasons may be far 
from the point, but the attempt to give them will have great 
practical value. 

It has been said that a picture should appeal to us through our 
feelings. Quite so! but do we lose anything by 
attempting to analyse those feelings, and at the 
same time to analyse the picture? Perhaps the 
first question we should ask is: what is the motive 
of the picture? and until we have satisfactorily 
answered that question we are entirely incapable 
of analysis or of criticism. For example, turn to 
plates 2 (^The River Féte," by Frank H. Read), 
7 (“Across the Transepts of Westminster,” by 
Frederick H. Evans), 17 (“The Circus Horses,” by 
C. H. L. Emanuel, 18 (“Study,” by Oscar 
Hardee), 23 (* Subtél," by Furley Lewis), 38 (“Still 
Life,” by Baron de Meyer), 49 (“Niagara Bridge: 
An Impression," by Ward Muir), 65 b The Shining 
Sands, Morning," by Harold Holcroft), in “ Photo- 
grams, 1913,” and ask the above question with the 
reservation that there is a motive and usually a 
very good one. The appeal of the picture depends 
upon a worthy motive and the success with which 
that motive has been carried out. On analysis 
we shall find that what is known as composition 
plays a very important part, and it is in the careful 
study of the composition of its pictures that the 
volume will be of most service to us. 

We might define * Composition " as *the disposi- 
tion of interests in a given space," and as such it 
is a very wide term; but there are certain 
principles of composition, some of which are sure 
to be exemplified in every picture worthy of the 
name, and it will be sufficient for our purpose to 
consider the following: Balance, Contrast, Repeti- 
tion, and Form; each relating to line, mass, and 
tone. In fig. A the curves are symmetrical and 
balanced ; in B they are unsymmetrical and do not 
balance ; while in C and D we have balance with- 
out symmetry, the last arrangement being the most 
commonly employed. As examples of balance with 
a near approach to symmetry, note both pictures 
on plate 42 (^A Good Story," by Sigvart Werner, 
and “Study of a Peacock," by Viscount Maitland), and as 
examples of balance without symmetry, see plates 21 (“The 
Sphinx," by Alex. Keighley), 32 (“The Babe,” by Walter Bening- 
ton), and 52 “The Source," by Annie W. Brigman!, remembering 
that all pictures in the book are more or less successful in this 
respect. A large mass may be balanced by two unequal masses 
of less area and equal or nearly equal in tone; or again, a dark 
mass may be balanced by a larger area lighter in tone, and it is 
worth noting that if the dark tones of a picture balance, the 
light tones will fall naturally into their places, and vice versa. 
Balance may be described as the massing of the darks and 
lights in relation to each other, in order to secure a feeling of 
stability in the picture. A common method of arrangement is 
to place all the dark portions of the picture on one side of a 
diagonal. This is the composition of the pictures in plates 20 
“Notre Dame de Paris," by James McKissack), 43 (^ Her Son,” 
by H. Mortimer-Lamb), and 65 (*The Shining Sands, 
Morning"). The placing of the principal and secondary points 
of interest is really a matter of balance. The secondary points 
of interest often balance the principal interest. Generally, the 
centre and corners of the picture are undesirable positions for 
accents. Note the positions of the heads (not the faces) in 
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plates 5 (“In Volendam,” by Th. and O. Hof- 
meister), 13 (“An Old Marquise,” by Saul 
Bransburg), and 18 (“Study,” by Oscar 
Hardee) ; the figures in 25 (“Ciel d’Orage,” by 
Leonard Misonne), 37 (“Towards the Hills,” 
by Dr. C. Gerlay), and 71 (“Оп а Dutch 
Shore,” by С. І. A. Blair); and the highest lights in 6 (“Тһе 
Late Captain Scott," by Mrs. Minna Keene), 58 (" The Thunder- 
storm," by Bertram C. Wickison), 72 ("In Die Terne," by N. 
Petrow), and 67 (“Automne dans les Landes," by Mlle. C. 
Laguarde). From these examples it will be seen that there is 
considerable latitude in this respect. 

Contrast of line is most forceful when a straight line is a 
normal to a curve, or cuts it at right angles; and the greatest 
contrast of tone is secured when the highest lights are in close 
proximity to the deepest darks. Contrast suggests strength and 
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gives vitality to a picture. Note the line of the arm contrasted 
with the curve of the figure on plate 1 (“Entrez,” by Elwin 
Neame) (see fig. E); then turn to plate 3 (“H.R.H. the Princess 
Patricia of Connaught,” by Walter Mackenzie and Fenwick 
Cutten), and the effect of line contrast in the former will be 
felt. A similar comparison may be made in the case cf 
plates 12 (“ Maidenhood,” by Aladar Szekely), and 13 (“An Old 
Marquise ”). Other good examples of contrast of line are to 
be found in plates 18 (“Study ”), 49 (“Niagara Bridge”), and 77 
(“A Spring Morning.” by J. Ortiz Echague). In the last men- 
tioned the vertical line of the figure makes a fine contrast with 
the graceful curve of the dog’s back, and is taken up again by 
the neck and legs of the dog. A weaker repetition of these 
lines is to be seen in the background. This picture also serves 
as an example of contrast of tone, the high lights of the scarf 
being emphasised by the close proximity of the deepest darks 
of the picture. Other examples, showing good contrast of tone, 
тау be found on plates 25 (Ciel d’Orage”), 20 (“The Haunted 
Mill.” bv J. M. Whitehead), 47 (“Alfred Parsons, Esq., R.A.,” 
by Hugh Cecil), 58 (“The Thunderstorm”), and 8: ("Home- 
wards,” by Grafton Goatley). 

Repetition has the opposite effect to that of contrast, and 
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when carried to the extreme produces a most monotonous result, 
as is evidenced by most suburban streets. It is interesting to 
compare plaies 65a (“A Dutch Shore,” by Bern. F. Eilers), 65b 
э Shining Sands, Morning”), апа 71 (“On a Dutch Shore”). 

he effect ot monotony, which is greatest in 65a, is due to a 
repetition of horizontal lines, together with a repeution of simi- 
lar tones, varied only by the mill. As this effect is the chief 
motive of the picture, repetition serves its purpose well. In 65b 
more variety is introduced by the direction of the lines of the 
rooís of the bathing machines, while in 71 the contrast in mass 
and in line brought about by the introduction of the figures 
gives quite a vigorous result. Turning again to plate 77 (“A 
Spring Morning "), a picture built up of contrast and repetition, 
we find the principal lines as shown in fig. F. An exceedingly 
interesting use of repetition has been made in plates 32 (“Types 
Bretons," by Keith Dannatt), and 33 (“The Phantom Horses,” 
by Pierre Dubreuil). Repetition of similar forms, and sometimes 
of similar tones, when skilfully arranged, has the effect of 
carrying the eye “through” the picture. This device is to be 
seen in many of Turner’s paintings, and occurs to some extent 
in plates 4 (“Lower Thames Street,” by J. H. Anderson) and 8 
(“Dans les Rochers,” by С. Puyo). The repetition of equal 
spaces is as a rule to be avoided. We can imagine how 
monotonous the poplars on plate 78 (“The Dyke,” by Charles 
Job) might have been were the spacing more regular and the 
trunks less broken up by foliage than they are. That row of 
poplars is one in a thousand. Good use can be made of repeti- 
tion by choosing cloud forms to repeat lines and masses in a 
landscape, care being taken, however, that the repetition does 
not involve competition for interest. Refer to plates 71 and 72. 

Beauty of form is an important element in picture making, 
and continuity of line is often responsible for beautiful shapes. 
Two excellent examples of this occur in plates 3o ("Brother 
and Sister," by Malcolm Arbuthnot) and 31 (“The Babe”). Note 
how perfectly one line is taken up after another, giving a unity 
and simplicity as a result. Other notable examples of this are 
to be found on plates 8 (“Dans les Rochers”), 13 (“An Old 
Marquise"), 14 (“Jeune Homme à la Cigarette,” by Leopold 
Savignac), 28 (“ Portrait,” by Karl Schenker), and 36 (“ Nude,” 
by Bertram Park), and it will be noticed that this arrangement 
lends itself to portraiture more than to landscape. 

Plate 38 (“Still Life,” by Baron De Meyer) has not been 
referred to. It is a fine essay in composition, quite apart from 
its tonal qualities, and as such embodies examples of all the 
principles above mentioned. 

It is not to be assumed that given good composition, the 
result is on that account pictorial; there are other important 
considerations, but they must be based on a sound composition. 


—— 
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HOME PORTRAITURE BY MAGNESIUM RIBBON. 


EFERRING to a recent article on the use of magnesium 
ribbon for portraiture, appearing in THE A. P., a reader 
from Wetherby sends the accompanying photograph taken under 
similar conditions. He points out the extreme ease with which 


at-home portraits can be obtained with this lighting. Eight 
inches of ribbon were used, and a Barnet Red Seal plate, lens 
working at F/8. The picture shows very good modelling and 
absence of hard shadows. Our correspondent secured this soft. 
ness by walking about holding the lighted magnesium ribbon 
behind the camera, thus causing diffusion of the light. 
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NDER this heading a series ot practical noies on the chief 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 
future reference. The notes started in ihe issue dated Octo. 
ber 20, 1913. Back numbers can be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Potassium Phosphate added to a solution of potassium oxalate 
for developing platinotype prints ensures greater purity of tone, 
especially when the paper commences to show the effects ot 
age or atmospheric influence. The developer, when potassium 
phosphate is used, should be— 


Potassium oxalate, neutral .............................. 2 Oz. 
Potes phosphat: crure xay UP Ne) ена вва j oz. 
Hot WARE iibi xai yy da EROR аде GUERRA M bi d I4 OZ. 


This solution is used in the same manner as a simple solution 
of potassium oxalate. 


Potassium Permanganate.—An acidified solution of this salt 
forms a valuable reducer. As the solution will not keep in an 
acid condition, two solutions are necessary, which have to be 
mixed at the time of using: E 


No. r.— Potassium permanganate ................... $0 gr. 
о - usas MASSA KGAA SSS 5 Oz. 

No; GS SUING Al „ааба най 4 drm. 
WADE TO. od iki b Fata a E t P tfc uci ass 5 oz. 


For use take from twenty to thirty minims of each solution 
and add water up to one ounce. Brown stains that may arise 
during reduction may be removed in a few seconds by immersing 
the plate in the acid fixing bath given under POTASSIUM META- 
BISULPHITE, or in a weak solution of potassium metabisulphite. 

The same solutions form the reversing bath in the auto- 
chrome process, but in this case a stronger solution should be 
employed. Sixty minims of No. 1 and sixty minims of No. 2 
should be added to one ounce of water. 

For clearing after intensification in the autochrome process, 
thirty minims of No. 1 only should be added to one ounce of 
water. 

Potassium permanganate is a valuable disinfectant, and a 
few grains dissolved in water will assist in removing the smell 
if used for rinsing the sink after the use of sodium sulphide or 
similar disagreeable chemicals. Care must be taken to prevent 
the permanganate solution from reaching the prints. 

Pyrogallol, Pyrogallic Acid, Pyro.—As a developer for nega- 
tive work, pyro is certainly unexcelled, and, in the opinion of 
most expert workers, unequalled by the more recent developing 
reagents. In solution, pyro will keep in perfect condition for a 
very long time. The most convenient form is that of a solution 
containing one grain of pyro in each ten minims of solution. 
An acid sulphite is essential as a preservative. 

Pyro DEVELOPER. 


No. 1.—Pyro Solution. 


PN. - oed esa VOR OG PERS ITA авна њавое дай I OZ. 
Potassium 1netabisulphite .......,... eet Sa j oz. 
Potassium Dromiidae эллези ызалы льва фана 8o gr. 
URGE ДӨ: BOPARENCO SR ГОР ЕРТАС E 9j oz. 


It is essential that the potassium metabisulphite be thoroughly 
dissolved before adding the pyro. | 
The most satisfactory alkali to employ with pyro is sodium 


carbonate. ; 
No. 2.—Sodium Carbonate Solution. 


Sodium -Carbonate +. инее т so eoa pase e epa ee aa ases 4 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite .................... ee eee eere eene nene 4 02. 
Walter to "Bd Laos ska aba rb ves ieu Api s ESS 184 oz. 
A normal developer for general work is prepared by taking: 
NOS ЖЯ aaiaevsraSén sodass eub hise SEES 20 minims. 
AP EA A SEES INA o RESP QR RI 60 minims. 
IVa Dio aes SESE з sd E E Ioa CEA VERA I OZ. 


Potassium carbonate may be substituted for sodium carbonate, 
if desired. in the No. 2 solution, which will then be: 


Potàsdium о oe зга» eiat Loue EAR EOS Rei UR 24 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ................ eene nee 4 OZ. 
Water to. make sisene ire hike SE SE SSS 184 oz. 


The same auantity of this should be taken as of the sodium 
carbonate solution. 
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By Miss YSEULTE PARNELL. 


Digitized by Google 


MISS MAVIS YORKE (as Will-o-the-Wisp in ** Where the Rainbow Ends” at the Garrıck Theatre) 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE BLACK AND WHITE FAN. By SHERRIL SCHELL, 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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STUDY OF A PEACOCK. 


By 
Miss BOON. 


The original, a bromide print 
(8X6), was awarded a 
Beginners’ Prize in the 
Weekly Conpetition. 
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THE GONDOLA. By T. D. RALLI. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the R. P. S. Exhibition, and also received an award 
at the recent Southend Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE SANGER-SHEPHERD DENSITY METER. 
Sır,—In a recent issue of THE A. P. appears an article dealing 
with the Sanger-Shepherd density meter. I cannot too highly 
commend this instrument to your amateur readers. It will soon 
save them its cost in spoiled paper and developer. The follow- 
ing may be of interest. If a strip of paper is exposed behind 
the scale of the instrument, and developed so as to get the full 
range from the slightest discolouration to the point where the 
black ceases to become any deeper, the length of this measured 
in degrees of the meter gives the contrast range of the particular 
paper. In this way I found for the following four papers of 
Wellington and Ward: Plat. matt. bromide, 20 degrees; B. B. 
toned, 19 degrees; S. C. P. de Luxe matt, 18 degrees; S. C. P. 
Vig. Carbon, 15 degrees. To get the full range out of any of 
these papers, a clean, unfogged negative should have a density 
in its densest part, equal to these numbers. A negative only 
showing 16 or under should be printed on Vig. S. C. P., 18 or 
up on some of the others. As negatives may be wanted for 
enlarging by artificial light on bromide paper, one of 18 to 2o is 
probably the best to aim for. To get this density, using 10 per 
cent. rodinal, I find that Watkins’ rodinal factor of 40 should be 
increased to бо. — Yours, etc., R: Ge UC. 
Belfast. 


“CHEAP AND NASTY PLATES.” 

SIR,—Referring to your correspondent’s letter (Е. Н. Haines) 

in the issue of Jan. 5, I, a member of the Photographers’ Union, 
must take exception to first part of letter. 

The Union only recommends material which the committee or 
members, expert photographers, can personally vouch for. I, for 
one, have used hundreds of a recommended brand of plates and 
lantern plates (of English manufacture), extending over a period 
of about twelve years, and with same have gained over eighty 
awards, mostly in open competition, and often judged by our 
esteemed Editor, and can produce negatives stored in original 
plate boxes in hundreds to support my statement.— Yours, etc., 

Catford, S.E. H. J. BLANE. 

[In addition to the above, we have received two other com- 
munications referring to the same letter. The first is from Dr. 
O'Hea (also of Catford), hon. sec. of “The Photographers’ 
Union,” who states that his Union does not exploit “cheap and 
nasty plates." The second is from Mr. Ben Edwards, who says that 
Mr. Haines' letter could not have applied to the plates in which 
he is interested (Thomas’s), and, further, that he has “received 
a number of unsolicited letters expressing surprise at the good 
condition of the plates after having been kept for many years." 

We are quite prepared to accept the statements of these gentle- 
men, and to give them due publicity, but, at the same time, 
would impress upon them that a}? modern dry plates are cheap, 
and there are practically none that can be described as bad. The 
“nastiness” to which Mr. Haines referred was probably due to 
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Prints mus reach the offic: not later 
than the first post on Friday 
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DECLARATION,—] hereby declare that 1 am а bona-4de Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photogranh was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Мате lif a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


iM PORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print and if its return 
is desired а surficientiy large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or deiay. 
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Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION. - 
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the faulty method employed by the dealer in keeping his stock. 
The suggestion put forward by Mr. Haines for dating all boxes 
of plates was a good one, but impracticable for this reason: 
while an inferior plate, carefully stored, might well keep in good 
condition for twelve years, the best plates in the world might be 
rendered unusable in twelve months by careless storing, such as 
being kept in a humid atmosphere and in the fumes of gas—con- 
ditions that frequently obtain on the top shelves of dealers' 
shops, and sometimes, unfortunately, in the dark-rooms of 
amateurs who ought to know better.—Ep.] 


Me LR. 
On 


The Camera Club.—To-night (Monday, the 26th) 
Goodyer will give examples of posing a sitter in the studio. 
Thursday Prof. G. J. Boulger, F.R.G.S., will lecture on “The 


Study of Trees with the Camera." Billiards is a great feature 
of the club, and the annual championship evokes much interest. 
This has just been won for 1914 by Mr. Ewart Millar. 


The Royal Photographic Society's Progress Medal has been 
awarded to Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., for his original work and 
publications in relation to the chemistry and physics of photo- 
graphy. 

Mr. H. W. Garbutt, 46, Sanderson Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competition for January. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea hand camera every month 
for the best negative on Ensign roll film. The entries close on 
the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


Bournville Camera Club will hold their exhibition in the 
Ruskin Hall, Bournville, on Feb. 3 and 4. In addition to the 
members' classes, there is a Federation class open to members of 
societies affiliated to the Midland Photographic Federation, in 
which three special awards are offered. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. A. E. Harris, 14, Haw- 
thorne Road, King's Norton, Birmingham. 


Cinema Pictures of the Antarctic Expedition.—Commencing on 
Saturday, January 24, a series of cinematograph pictures illus- 
trating Captain Scott's Antarctic Expedition will be displayed 
twice daily at the Philharmonic Hall, Great Portland Street, W. 
The story of the journey will be simultaneously told by Mr. 
Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S., who accompanied Captain Scott 
as photographer, and whose exhibition of photographs of the 
South Polar regions was referred to recently in THE A. P. 


Crosby Hall, which still looks bare and unfinished on its new 
site in Chelsea, is annually enlivened by the exhibitions of the 
Chelsea and District Photographic Society, one of which is pro- 
jected for next spring. This society has some strong members, 
including Miss Parnell and Mr. Humpherson, the president, both 
of whom contributed to the recent Salon. One of Miss Parnell’s 
charming studies of Miss Mavis Yorke is reproduced on p. 83 of 
this issue. An interesting programme has been arranged for the 
season, not the least attractive feature being Mr. C. Forbes's 
lantern lecture on “Ancient Abbeys and Churches in Essex." 
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A CHEAP HOME-MADE EASEL FOR 
ENLARGING. 
NY of the readers of THE A. P. who 
have found the expense of an easel 
rather prohibitive after investing in an 
enlarging lantern will find the home- 
made one here described very cheap and 
efficient. 

Fig. 1 represents a piece of 3 or 1 in. 


FIG ! 


board measuring 114 by 11 inches, with 
two uprights standing edgeways 2 inches 
high; screwed securely in their places by 
screws let in from bottom of board. 

Fig. 2 shows an ordinary printing frame, 
whole-plate size, with glass and back- 
board taken out. Its edge (allowing a 
little for projection of fasteners of back- 
board) should fit into the space between 


FIG2 
the uprights shown in fig. 1. 


Any loose- 
ness of fit can be remedied by inserting a 
piece of cardboard or thin wood. 

Fig. 3 is simply a piece of thin wood 
such as Japanese three-ply, cut so as to 
fit into the printing frame, as shown by 


dotted line in fig. 2. Its inside edges 
should just overlap a bromide sheet of 
paper, whole-plate size. 

Our easel is now ready for work. All 


FIG 3 


we have to do is to fit thin board, fig. 3, 
into printing frame, fig. 2, laying our 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


1 6 E. PIU, a A Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
ЖҮ) / A | description by readers of THE A. Р. AND 

ji lh B's, 0 page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 

should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


P. N. are invited for tuis 
Articles 


sheet of paper upon it and seeing that 
the paper overlaps it evenly all round. 
Then we have only to put in and fasten 
down the backboard, slide the frame into 
the space between the uprights of No. 1, 
and we have our paper ready for ex- 
posure, as shown in fig. 4. The easel can 
easily be raised as desired by putting 
books, etc., underneath, and both easel 
and lantern can be shifted as required. 


NOX 


I have found whole-plate size sufficient 
for my needs, but of course any sized 
printing frame could be used by making 
stand larger to correspond. The glass 
also may be left in if desired, though I 
find work more satisfactory «79087, 


ре 


DRYING LANTERN PLATES WITHOUT 
DUST SPOTS. 


SMALL speck of dust which on a 
negative is negligible, in a contact 
print may make a serious defect when the 
negative is enlarged, or when a contact 
slide is made that in turn is to be seen 
on an enlarged scale on the lantern 
screen. Thus the question of shielding 
not only negatives but positive (lantern) 
slides from dust is not a matter of small 
importance, though it concerns small 
matters of importance. 

Now, experience goes to show that a 
negative or slide when set up edgeways in 
a drying rack of the usual kind may be 
practically free from dust particles, yet 
before the plate is dry some dust has 
settled on the wet film. 

If, however, we can set our plates to dry 
with the danger (film) side facing more or 
less downwards, we shall very consider- 
ably reduce the risk of falling particles 
finding their way on to the film. 

The simple and easily home-made con- 
trivance shown on the accompanying 
figure will be found to well repay the 
slight cost, time, and trouble of making, 
in the direction of reducing the dust on 
both negatives and slides. It consists of 
(A) a base block of wood, say 6 by 4 by 
1 in.; (B) a top piece of approximate tri- 
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angular form, having sides of, say 44 to 
5 inches, and thickness 4 an inch; (C) 
three round upright pieces of any con- 
venient length, e.g. 12 to 18 inches. These 
rods can be bought as “blind rods," 4 to 
3 inch diameter, at most “oil shops.” The 
ends of these rods are slightly pointed or 
tapered off. Three holes are bored with 
brace and bit into both top and bottom 
block—a shade smaller than the size of 
the rods. The taper ends are now driven 
into these holes, and so form a firm struc- 
ture without any nails, screws, etc. 

It will be seen that the two rods further 
away from us in the diagram are not very 
far apart—say 2 inches. Step notches are 
cut with a rasp, file, or small saw in these 
two rods. The third rod, nearest to us, 


has no notches. The negative (film side 
downwards) rests on a pair of notches, and 
also against the third rod. With a little 
care it is quite easy to adjust the distance 
of the three rods so that the rack will take 
a quarter-plate /ongways (4}), as shown 
in the lower part of the figure, or a lantern 
plate, 34, as shown in the upper part of the 
figure. Before putting the plates to dry in 
the rack it is advisable to stand them on 
edge on a strip of blotting paper for a 
minute or two, so as to get rid of most of 
the clinging surface water. One need 
hardly add that the drying rack should be 
placed where it is as free from dust as 
possible. It is also an advisable further 
precaution to lay a piece of card, say 
10 by 8, on the top of the rack, so as to 
ward off particles falling in a slanting 
direction. L. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. by “ ARIEL.” 


For Air and Space. 


The Ipswich Social Settlement Camera Club 
invited the public to a display of its work for the 
first time, and wisely they had sought the help 
of the East Anglian Federation of rhotographic 
Societies. The inclusion of East Anglian work 
gave the public an opportunity to judge what 
progress had been made in the East Anglian 
district in carrying out the artistic idea] of this 
body—air and space. Viewed from any stand- 
point, the present collection is no mean achieve- 
ment. Mr. P. Bale Rider, who judged the prints, 
said that the general standard was quite high, 
and, incidentally, he had a good word for the work 
that photographic societies are doing to encourage 
the artistic tendency of the community. The 
societies doing this should be supported and 
encouraged by all interested in the work. The 
Saxon race was not quite so well qualified in art 
matters as some of the Continental races; but the 
infusion of Continental blood was having its 
effect, and we were slowly developing the artistic 
side, and one of the contributing factors was the 
great interest that was being taken all over the 
country in the pictorial side of photography. 


The Federation Winners. 


In an exhibition such as we have at Ipswich it 
is very dificult to make selections unless we could 
fully criticise, and that is not possible in the 
space at disposal; but I do want to say that the 
strength of the exhibition lay in section 3, which 
was open to members of the East Anglian Federa- 
tion, and had been well supported by the different 
societies concerned. I cannot give the full list of 
awards, but I may mention that silver spoons 
went to Bertram Cox, L. J. Jarman, and Wm. 
Farren. No doubt Mr. Edward Peake, the secre- 
tary of the East Anglian Federation, was high] 
gratified the excellence of the results, whic 
were a fitting reward for his great efforts to push 
forward the motto of the Federatiou. 


Torbay Camera Club. 

One reads with great interest the doings of the 
Torbay Camera Club, for on every occasion a 
report reaches me it is a record of some more 
work done by the society or its individual 
members. The annual meeting was held at 
Wellswood Hall, Torquav, when the hon. secre- 
tary and the hon. treasurer respectively reported 
very satisfactory results of the year's work and 
finances. e winners of the president’s silver 
cup, the Miri азн mi trophy, and the four 
money prizes given by the society for the year's 
highest aggregate votes for contributions to the 
portíolio were Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Mrs. 
F. L. Carslake, Miss Marillier, and Dr. Gooch. 
Other contributors who headed one or more of 
the portfolios were Colonel W. Fothergill 
Macmullen, Mrs. Marillier, Miss Bullock, and 
Mr. B. T. Nunns. The work is judged by Mr. 
Е. J. Mortimer. Officers re-elected :—President, 
Colonel W. Fothergill Macmullen; vice-president 
and hon. treasurer, Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood ; 
hon. secretary, Dr. J. Harley Gough; hon. port- 
folio secretary, Miss Marillier; committee, mrs. 
Marillier, Mr. C. F. Rea, Mr. B. T. Nunns, and 
Mr. J. C. de Walton Reade. 


Bromide in Colours. 

A meeting of the Photographic Section of the 
Northamptonshire Natural Historv Society was 
held at the society's rooms last night, which was 
well attended, and all listened with much interest 
to a talk and demonstration given by the hon. 
sec., Mr. J. Dickens, on “The Production of 
Colours on Bromide and Gaslight Papers." The 
lecturer showed, first of all, how colours could be 

ot by restrained development, and later he 
‚ елны (әзе a number of toning processes for 
the production of blues, greens, browns, etc. 
Mr. Dickens had made a large number of ex- 
periments with different methods, the results of 
which he showed. Thev included the use of 
many different metals, including copper, uranium, 
vanadium, iron, cobalt. tin, mercury, sulphur, 
etc. Mr. Dickens stated that in hi« opinion a 
photographer who, like himself, dabbled in all 
sorts of different by-ways in photography was 
more likely to sustain his interest in the study 
than those who merely work by rule of thumb, 
and never go beyond tne ordinary routine. 


The Monthly Circular. 


The Bolton secretary informs me, when sending 
his monthly circular, thàt his members preier the 
"circular" to the usual quarterly or season 
syllabus, and there is a great deal to be said for 
their choice; the only disadvantage that I know 
of is the expense. That is a serious item of 
expenditure which onlv a large or wealthy club 
can overcome in the ordinary way. Mr. Holt, 
however, has a very excellent method, which 
meets the difficulty. The "circular" is a four. 
page document, and the fourth page is let as an 
advertisement page, which no doubt nearly, if 
not quite, pays the whole of the cost. А whist 
drive, arranged for January 31st, is one of the 
principal items for this month, aud the best way 
to make it a social success is to attend in large 
numbers. A function of this kind almost equals 
the circular for keeping the members in touch 
with each other and, incidentally, the doings of 
the society. 


Stockport Photographic. 

A neat little syllabus of the Stockport Photo- 
graphic Society has reached me this week, which 
covers the dates the club has arranged until the 
end of April. The society is federated with the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union, 
and makes good use of its lecture list. A new 
carbon process is to be demonstrated on January 
28th by A. Dordan Pyke, of Blackburn. 


An Enjoy able Evening at Hammersmith. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. Bell, who 
should have given a lecture entitled "Work on the 
Enlargement," Mr. M. О. Dell, the very able and 
popular hon. secretary of the Hammersmith 
(Hampshire House) Society, at almost a minute's 
notice, gave a most interesting discourse on 
"The Loire Valley," iliustrated by a large 
number of lantern slides. Among other places, 
Mr. Dell visited Rouen, Tours, Blois, "iore. 
Aubusson, and Clermont Ferrand, and, of course, 
the famous cháteaux and various rock dwellings 
on the route. He took his audience even so far 
as the Puy de Dóme, and it was hereabouts that 
he left his listeners. The photographic society 
of the most western of the boroughs of London is 
going ahead with big strides, and its members 
are increasing at a very eratifying rate. 


A New Secretary for North Middlesex. 

At the annual general meeting of the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society, held on the 
14th inst., I noted that Mr. Louis Dick, F.R.P.S., 
was unanimously elected president, and Mr. E. C. 
Ridge, 88, Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, London, 
N., elected secretary in place of Mr. Charies A. 
Morgan, who has carried out the duties so 
admirably during the past five years, This 
ао regularly meets at Hanley Hall, Crouch 

ill. 


Hereford Socicty. 

From the syllabus of the Herefordshire Photo- 
graphic Society I cull the note that the genial 
Alfred Watkins is still the president of the 
society. Mr. Watkins was always a great believer 
in the usefulness of a society, and for several 
years he made it a practice to visit at least one 
society in the north to lecture. I do not know 
whether he still continues the practice, as I have 
not heard of him being far away from the Here- 
fordshire Society in late years. This society has 
one or two хры РЫМ competitions on its list; this 
past week it was presenting a challenge bowl, 
and with the closing days of March another 
challenge cup is for some fortunate member with 
a good negative and print. 


A Norway Visit. 

The first meeting of the Catford and Forest Hill 
Photographic Society for the present year was 
held recently, when Mr. A. L. Fairbank, of the 
South Suburban Photographic Society, gave a 
lecture describing a holiday visit to Norway. 
The lecture was illustrated with a large number 
of lantern slides admirably showing the beautiful 
scenery of the country, as well as typical groups 
of the inhabitants. The lecture, which was brim- 
ful of information, was enlivened with many 
amusing anecdotes, and was greatly appreciated 
by the members. 
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In Default, Pay. 

I do not think I can quite agree with the 
drastic proposition of the secretary of the Leeds 
Camera Club, who suggests that the twenty-first 
year of the club shall be honoured by each 
existing member introducing at least one new 
member, or in sal у to pay five shillings to 
the club funds. It is one thing to propose and 
quite another to make the proposition effective ; 
nevertheless, I know of no better means of 
honouring the event than to carry out the first 
part of Mr. Crick’s proposal. He tells me that 
numerically the year has been an excellent one; 
they have made twenty-five new members, and 
after making allowance for removals and lapses, 
there is a total of 108 members. This is not up 
to its former standard of 250, but Mr. Crick’s 
proposal will go a long way towards it. 


The Secretary's Certificate. 

. There should be very little difficulty in attain- 
ing that result if members set about it armed 
with Mr. Crick’s certificate, as furnished to the 
annual meeting а week aeo. He said: “I declare 
the Leeds Camera Club to be in a perfectly 


healthy condition; it is in an unassailable 
financial sition, every item of expenditure up 
to December 31st has been paid; it has a satis- 


factory and rapidly growing membership, and is 
being economically жалак!” With such a clean 
bill of health it should "T, make history in 
1914. the year of its majority. r. Bellis is again 
the president, and Mr. Crick cannot be excelled 
in the secretarial chair. 


Warrington Society. 

The Evolution of the Bridge. This subject is 
a specially interesting one to Warringtonians at 
present, and, being dealt with by an expert, the 
surveyor to the Runcorn Council, was on Tuesday 
made doubly so. Mr. Wilding, by means of a 
splendid series of lantern pictures, traced bridge 
construction from the single-stone bridges on 
Dartmoor to the latest phase of the engineer's 
science (would that it might always so worthily 
be called "art," as in the example so slowly 
evolving at Bridge Foot) in ferro-concrete. In 
introducing the suspension bridge, some flesh- 
creeping instances of rope bridges in India were 
shown, and a remarkable bridge in the same 
rugeed country, showing the clements of the 
cantilever principle, served to introduce a splendid 
series of pictures showing the growth of the 
Forth Bridge. Mr. Wilding has his subject so 
well in hand that although much of the lecture 
dealt with the severely technical side of bridge- 
building, the interest of his hearers never flagged. 


New Suburban Secretary. 

Mr. A. E. Bache, who has done so much good 
work in the capacity of honorary secretary of the 
South Suburban Society, is, to everybody’s regret, 
tendering his resignation. At a recent meeting 
of the society the loss was referred to, and resolu- 
tions of thanks was passed to him. His hard 
work in the interest of the society is freely 
acknowledged, and many were the congratulations 
showered upon him at the success of his efforts. 
At the same meeting Mr. A. L. Fairbank, of 
67, Boyne Road, Lewisham, was appointed his 
successor. 


Leicester Opens with a Social Fvening. 

The Leicester Society lived up to its reputation 
with the opening meetine of the present year and 
held the usual "Ladies' Night," when gentlemen 
are supposed to bring a good muster of ladies. 
Curious to relate, the entertaining part of the 
programme was, however, carried out by ladies 
principally, which, I sugeest, is some reflection 
on the тол of the gentlemen members who 
promised but failed. Next week sees this society 
thick in the arrangements for its annual members’ 
exhibition. 


Edgworth Photographic Society. 

The society opened the second half of its 
winter session on Tuesdav evening with a lecture 
and demonstration on bromide enlarging. The 
lecturer was one of the members, Mr. J. R. 
Brooks, of Turton. There was a good attendance. 
Every phase of the process was explained and 
demonstrated in detail. А number of enlarge- 


ments were made fro mbers' negatives. 
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Gaslight Paper. 
I have decided to have a shot at making gas- 
light paper, so will you please give formula, 
etc.? G. G. (Cliftonville). 
(A) Take 4o gr. of Nelson's No. 1 gela- 
tine, and rinse it well under the tap so as 
to get rid of all dust and dirt, and then 
put the gelatine in 4 oz. of distilled water. 
Let this soak for an hour, and then slowly 
warm it until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Stir the mixture from time to time with a 
perfectly clean glass rod. When the gela- 
tine is completely dissolved add 100 gr. of 
ammonium bromide. Now test the mix- 
ture with litmus paper. If it is acid add 
ten per cent. ammonia, one drop at a 
time, until the reaction is alkaline. Now 
add 3o gr. of pure sodium chloride, and, 
finally, one drop of pure hydrochloric 
acid. (B) In another vessel dissolve 
205 gr. of nitrate of silver in 1 oz. of dis- 
tilled water. Bring solutions A and B to 
120 to 125 deg. Е. ; then, in the dark-room, 
add B to A very slowly and with constant 
stirring round and round, always the same 
way round. The temperature is allowed 
to fall slowly to rro deg. Е. (C) Mean- 
while you take 160 gr. of Heinrich's hard 
photo gelatine, wash it as above described, 
soak it in cold water till soft and flabby, 
and then add it to the emulsion, which 
must be kept at 110 deg. all the time. 
When the gelatine C is completely dis- 
solved, distilled water at тто deg. Е. 
is added to make a total bulk of 8 oz. The 
emulsion is again well stirred and then 
allowed to cool till it is set to a firm jelly. 
You now take a piece of new coarse-mesh 
canvas and wash it for то to 15 minutes 
in warm water, wring it as dry as possible, 
ahd then put the set jelly mass in the 
canvas. Screw this up so that the jelly is 
forced through the canvas as a number of 
strands or threads. These are put in a 
perfectly clean vessel, and water slowly 
run through the jelly threads for ten 
minutes with constant stirring. They are 
now drained and then slowly warmed 
until melted, and finally coated on to the 
paper and dried. 


Enlarging. 
Why are my enlargements not sharp? I wish 
to obtain a clear, sharp result. 
D. S. P. (Balham). 
If you examine your small print of the 
group with a hand magnifying glass you 
will see that in no part is it quite sharp 
when thus magnified, though when looked 
at with the unaided eye at normal distance 


it is passably sharp. The hand magnifier 
is showing you the general effect you are 
likely to get when the negative is en- 
larged, although the two cases are not 
entirely identical. Yet you must bear in 
mind that sharpness or unsharpness, after 
all, are only relative, not absolute terms, 
and that every negative, when enlarged, 
gives a result less sharp than a contact 
piint on smooth paper from the same 
negative. In your case the smooth-contact 
print is passably sharp, but enlarging 
reveals its shortcomings. At the same 
time, judging from the general effect of the 
small print, we should certainly have ex- 
pected to see a rather sharper result than 
what you have got. It leads us to 
suspect that the lens is not of very high 
quality, but you must bear in mind that 
you cannot expect a £5 lens іп a 3os. 
camera. All three small prints tell us 
that your originals are not quite of the 
right quality for good enlarging, e.g. 
group, exposure fairly right, but over- 
developed; woodland, over-developed ; 
avenue, under-exposed. 


Copying. 

Can you mention a cheap book on copying ? 
Does a faded albumen silver print require 
longer exposure than a recently printed 
P.O.P.? What exposure must I give with 
a planiscope copving lens, the distance of 
the film to the photograph being 1:4 inches, 
etc.? M. K. (Leeds). 


There is—so far as we know—no book 
entirely devoted to this subject. There is 
scarcely enough material to fill a book, 
and, further, the subject does not appeal 
to many photographers. A faded albu- 
men-silver print generally goes a some- 
what yellowish colour. Your best course 
in such a case is to use a slow ordinary, i.e. 
not ortho., plate, and give only just enough 
exposure, but develop fully. Your third 
problem does not give us anything like all 
the required data for us to form an 
opinion. You must take into account the 
light, plate speed, working aperture of 
lens, colour of original, etc. But, after 
all, will not the simplest way be to make 
one or two trial exposures? 


Ozobrome. 


I can make ordinary carbon prints all right, 
etc., but am unsuccessful with ozobrome; 
results sent, etc. A. F. (London, N.). 


Without knowing every detail of your 
procedure, we can onlv make surmises. In 
A the lack of precision is probably due to 
shifting about of the colour tissue in 
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contact with the original. There are 
signs of lack of even contact. In B 
the insolubilising of the tissue is 
evidently over-done; perhaps too strong 
bath, too long time, etc. You have 
apparently used too hot water and got 
frilling and blisters. 


Bromide Prints on Canv s. 
Is it possible to transfer a bromide print to 


а canvas support? 
W. W. (Huddersfeld). 


Having obtained some fine-grain canvas 
and washed it in warm water very thor- 
oughly, then tack the edges to a light 
wooden framework, and let it dry. Then 
soak 100 gr. of gelatine in 4 oz. of cold 
water for an hour, then dissolve this by 
gentle heat, and brush this freely and 
evenly over the canvas until it is thor- 
oughly saturated, and let it dry. Then 
dissolve то gr. of chrome alum in cold 
water and brush this over the gelatined 
canvas. Now make your print of transfer 
bromide paper (transferotype) as supplied 
by Messrs. Kodak, and then lay this down 
on to the gelatined canvas and remove 
the paper backing in accordance with the 
instructions issued with the paper. 


Daylight Enlarger. 
I wish to know if I can use daylight enlarger 
with incandescent gas or magnesium wire? 
P. W. (Epping). 
Please read and conform to our rules 
as to full name and address. Yes, you 
can use gas or magnesium, but care is 
required to see that all the various parts 
of the negative are evenly illuminated. 
See article on " Artificial Light with Day- 
light Enlarger,” on p. 83 of this issue. | 


Enlarged Negatives. 
(1) I have a daylight enlarger; can I make 
enlarged negatives with it? (2) What speed of 
plate should I use? (3) What would be the 
exposure as compared with velox? (4) If I 
have made an enlareed positive, is it neces- 
sary to make a negative by contact? (s) In 
my enlarger the paper is put behind plain 
glass. Do I remove this to insert a plate? 
Will it affect the focus? (6) What is the 
speed of gaslight relative to bromide paper? 
A. J. S. (Huddersfeld). 
(1) Yes, this is quite possible, with due 
care. (2) Ása rapid exposure is not essen- 
tial, a slow or ordinary plate of, say, 100 
H. and D. speed, will give you the ad- 
vantage of some appreciable latitude. (3 
and 6) Both gaslight and bromide papers 
vary considerably in speed; but in very 
broad and general terms one may say that 
most bromide papers have a speed some- 
where about 5 Н. and D.; and also 
roughly put, gaslight papers are about fifty 
or sixty times slower—i.e. seconds with 
bromide are minutes with gaslight papers. 
So with too H. and D. plates one second 
would be 15-20 seconds with bromide 
paper and 15-20 minutes with gaslight. 
Having then secured an enlarged positive 
from the small negative, you may again 
use a slow ordinary plate for the contact 
exposure for the enlarged negative; or, if 
you prefer, you may make a contact (same 
size) positive on a slow plate and then 
enlarge this to a new negative. This will 
be cheaper as regards cost of plates. (5) 
Select a sheet of card the same size and 
thickness as the glass behind which the 
Paper is generally used. Cut out a rect- 
angle from this card, leaving a quarter- 
inch margin of card. Put this card frame 
in the carrier in place of the clear-glass 
sheet, and then put your plate on this. 
You can if you like use smooth bromide 
paper for making your erlarged negative 
from the small glass contact positive. 
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204th 
Lesson. 


UR last few lessons 
have been devoted to 
the modifications of a 
negative possible by 
chemical means, and 
the removal of small 
defects and blemishes 
by spotting methods 
with the brush and 
pencil. This week we 
propose to show what 
may be done by work- 
ing on the back of the 
negative in various 
ways, so that portions 
may be made lighter or darker as re- 
quired, and a certain degree of pictorial 
emphasis obtained. It is well known 
that many photographs fail because they 
emphasise equally a number of impor- 
tant and of unimportant objects, and if 
by a little judicious control we can cor- 
rect this, our pictures will be improved 
pictorially without appearing “faked” 
or losing their characteristic photo- 
graphic quality. That is, of course, if 
the work is done cautiously and with 
due restraint. This hand control may 
fairly be likened to local intensifica- 
tion, the added thickness being pro- 
duced by the blacklead applied instead 
of by the building up with any chemical. 
This being so, it will be seen that the 
negative on which we are going to work 
must not be a dense one, otherwise we 
shall be unable to get any effect from 
the added blacklead unless we print our 
shadows excessively dark. As a matter 
of fact, the negative which lends itself 
best to hand work of the type we are 
going to describe is one which is 
slightly thin and flat, and the touches 
of dark and light, applied properly, will 
give just the desired sparkle. 

Perhaps the simplest and most easilv 
applied medium for the work is matt 
varnish, or, as it is sometimes called, 
ground glass varnish. This is a varnish 
composed of white wax and gum san- 
darac dissolved in ether and benzole, 
and, as the ether evaporates, the con- 
stituents are precipitated, forming a 
fine-grained film. This varnish may be 
applied to the film surface of the nega- 
tive, and for certain effects and when 
printing on rougher papers we have used 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


it so as a basis for bold retouching. It 
is more generally used on the glass side, 
however, and we suggest that the early 
attempts are made on that basis. The 
glass must be zd ded cleaned, usin 

preferably a mixture of equal parts o 

10 per cent. ammonia and methylated 
alcohol, which removes all grease. The 
varnish is applied to the cold plate, the 
plate being held in the left hand, quite 
level, and a pool of varnish poured 
steadily on to the centre. Any hurry or 
flurry will result in a mess. When the 
pool covers the centre of the plate, the 
circle touching the two longer sides, 
pouring on must be stopped, and by 
very slightly and very gently tilting the 
plate, the pool may be run to each 
corner in turn, tipping the plate 
up and allowing the surplus var- 
nish to run off at the last of the four 
corners. The plate must be gently 
rocked to prevent 
streaks, and then 
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Now let us con- | TE 
sider our print, Pat 


for it is a good 
plan to take a first 
print before any 
work is done on 
the negative, and 
in fig. 1 we see 
the straight print 
from a negative 
taken in the so- 
called summer of 
1912, when, after 
waiting half an 
hour on one of the 
best days in 
August, one was 
glad to get a 
teeble gleam of sunshine. "There is in 
the negative a little indication of clouds ; 
in the print they show very slightly, and 
may be lost in reproduction. What 
lishts there were, were strengthened a 
little by gentle shading strokes made 
with a BBBB pencil sharpened to a 
long point and held almost flat. The 
reason for this position is that one gets 
masses instead of lines. A few touches 


A NEGATIVE. 


with the point of the pencil were then 
applied to the gateway, and the some- 
what heavy tones of the green foliage 
were lightened, as was the lawn. A 
touch or two on the detail in the shadow 
side of the quadrangle, such as the tree 
stems, helped to give a little relief. 
Fig. 2 is the resultant print, and we 
think the effect of a little weak sun- 
shine on a more or less wet day is 
reasonably well suggested ; at all events, 
the effect is better than in the original 
print. 

The remaining prints—another view 
of the same _ subject—show another 
method. In addition to the pencil work 
on the ground-glass varnish, areas of 
varnish may be scraped away, and so 
those portions of the negative will print 
slightly darker. If we add a trace of 
some yellow dye, such as picric acid, to 
the varnish, this effect is very much 


Fig. t 


strengthened. But scraping away the 
varnish is not an easy or pleasant piece 
of work, and for this reason it is some- 
times an advantage to stretch a piece of 
fine tracing paper on the back of the 
negative. The special paper used is 
known as mineral paper, and may be 
bought from any of the large dealers. A 
piece should be cut the size of the nega- 
tive, and placed іп a, dish of cold water 
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Fig. 2. 


to soften. It is then laid down on a 
sheet of blotting paper, and the surface 
water blotted off. The negative now 
has a thin line of paste run round the 
edge on the glass side, taking care not 
to make a band of paste more than an 
eighth of an inch in width. This must 
be done quickly, and with the finger- 
tips is the best method of applying the 
paste. The negative is now laid down, 
film upwards, on the damp mineral 
paper, lifted up again and turned over 
on a perfectly dry place on the table- 
cloth, and the paper gently smoothed 
and pressed down and left to dry. 
When dry it should be tight and quite 
free from wrinkles. 


Now we may with a sharp-pointed 
penknife cut away any portions over 
shadows which we wish to make 
darker. The shadow at the right- 
hand bottom corner is an example of 
this, as is the ivy beside the gateway. 
Pencilling of a character similar to 
that on the  ground-glass varnish 
may be done, and as there is no cloud 
in the negative we may pencil one in, 
taking care not to go much further 
than suggestion, because a cloud is not 
an easy thing to draw іп negative 
form on the back of the negative. 
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Some of the work done in this instance 
is the lightening ot the pathway, the 
opening through the gateway, and the 
tree stems. 

Fig. 4 is the bromide print, and we 
find on examining it we get a nasty 
jar, for our cut-away portion shows 
sharp, hard edges. The one edge at 
the extreme lower portion has been 
made jagged with the idea of soften- 
ing it; but when printing in a direct 
light the edge of the paper throws a 
sharp shadow. The same thing wouid 
happen if enlarging, or printing on 
P.O.P. or platinotype in direct sun- 


light. 


Fig. 5 shows the different effect 
to be obtained when the frame is kept 
moving during exposure, it being 
turned at all angles to the light. Even 
here the jagged edge shows up, and 
indicates that with such a shadow the 
clean-cut edge is better. 

Naturally, in controlling the negative 
there are slight variations in the 
methods available, according to the 
subject being treated, and every worker 
finds these modifications for himself; 
but the outline we have given is the 
broad basis on which the work is to be 
done. 
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“THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Errors in Exposure and Development, 
and How to Avoid Them.” 

“Landscapes with Figures.” 

“Photographing Interiors.” 

“Riverside Exposures.” 

“Toning Difficulties, and How to Over- 
come Them.” 

“Spotting and Retouching Negatives.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Hand-Camera Work at the Seaside.” 

“The Covering Power of Lenses.” 

“The Use of Light Filters.” 

“Developing Holiday Exposures.” 

“Printing on P.O.P." 

“ Copying.” 

“Enlarging.” 

“Developing Papers.” 

“Carbon Printing.” 

“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 

“Profitable Photography.” 

“The Use of Swing Back and Swing 
Front.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., §2, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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STEREOSCOPIC CINEMATOGRAPHY : 


Is it possible to obtain perfect stereoscopic cinema pictures? 
This is a question that has been asked over and over again by 
members of the film industry all over the world, but no satis- 
factory reply has been forthcoming. The name of Mr. Thomas 
Bedding will be familiar to “A. P.” readers, but perhaps only in 
connection with ordinary still photography, in which study he 
has been a serious worker for many years. The great, ever- 
widening field of cinematography, however, now claims his 
attention, and in America, we hear, his name stands for much, 
and his opinions are accepted universally as well-considered and 
convincing. On the subject of stereoscopic cinematography Mr. 
Bedding is an expert, and his statements we are setting forth in 
this article, as we believe them to be a clear and logical exposi- 
tion of the possibilities of the stereoscopic picture. 

The patent records of the motion-picture supply amusing read- 
ing to those who are aware of the actual possibilities of invention 
in this field. We use the word “invention” as a figure of 
speech. It is a term of convenience. An invention implies that 
the mind of the inventor has evolved something new. But real 
inventions are scarce. Those things that are dignified by the 
name of inventions are more or less adaptations of old ideas or 
variations of established principles—the principles of the motion- 
picture are as old as the earth, if not the universe, light being 
the fundamental basis of all the principles availed of. 

meram inventions are largely of a repetitional and redundant 
nature. It is the same thing over and over again, with such 
mechanical regularity that we are driven to conclude that most 
of the patentees are wholly ignorant of the subject, or that they 
or their patent agents do not search the records with sufficient 
diligence to see what has been done before, ere they draw up 
their specifications and submit them to the patent offices. 


The Theory of Binocular Vision. 

One of the commonest patents taken out in connection with 
the subject is that for making stereoscopic motion-pictures. A 
stereoscopic motion-picture, if you could make it, would have 
all the depth, roundness, and distance of nature itself. But you 
cannot make a stereoscopic film! That is, you cannot make it 
and see it properly. Or, at any rate, you see it so indistinctly 
that it is practically equivalent to not seeing it at all. 

A little acquaintance with the theory of binocular vision will 
demonstrate the difficulty—if not the impossibility—of making 
these films. 

In the first place you require two cameras working side by 
side; or one camera embodying the same idea. When you pro- 
ject your positives on the screen, you must have them slightly 
out of register, just nearly superposed or overlapping. When 
you look at the picture so made and so projected with the 
unaided eyes, you are conscious of nothing but a blur. In order 
to see it in relief you require a pair of special oculars. In other 
words, you have to put a stereoscope to your eyes. This instru- 
ment will enable the left eye to see the left picture on the screen 
and the right eye to see the right picture, and thus seeing them 
the brain will combine the two pictures, and so you will get the 
effect of relief. The ocular, however, cuts off so much light that 
you can hardly see the picture. 


Why Stereo Films Cannot be Successful. 

It all comes to this—that you cannot see stereoscopic motion- 
pictures without a stereoscope, and people in a motion-picture 
theatre, even if they have a stereoscope, cannot see the pictures 
distinctly enough—cui bono? 

It must not be overlooked that ordinary motion-pictures are in 
themselves partly stereoscopic by reason of the fact that in a 
picture showing an original subject on different planes, objects 
in the foreground create a greater effect upon the mind through 
the eye than objects at a distance, and so the mind gets the 
impression that the picture has relief. 

When you next look at a “scenic” film, say where a train is 
speeding through the country, you will notice the trees, etc., in 
the foreground of the picture look solid, i.e. are stereoscopic. 
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IS PERFECT RELIEF IMPOSSIBLE? 


This is because, as we have just explained, persistence of 
vision takes greater cognisance of objects in the foreground than 
those in the middle and distant planes. It is all a question of 
sensuous impression. 


How to Secure and Maintain Correct Focus. 


The question of correct focus is, of course, an all-important 
one when projecting, the cinematograph, like the camera, being 
subject to the inexorable laws of optics. The focus of anything 
photographic is such an important consideration that this phase 
of it needs closer attention than has been given it, for example, 
in so many cinema theatres. The long “throw” is productive of 
the best picture, but in many buildings this will not be found 
possible. In this case such subterfuges as are available should 
be invoked to overcome the deficiencies of the short “throw.” 
The angle and position at which the screen is set is an important 
matter in obtaining correct focus. Provided that the projection 
lens is a satisfactory one, it is surprising how much the screen 
can be thrown out of the square without affecting the focus. 
Although the least movement of the film in the “gate "—nearer 
to, or further from the projecting lens—throws the screen picture 
very considerably out of focus, the screen can be moved rela- 
tively to the projection lens some considerable extent before any 
appreciable difference in definition is noticed. Projecting slightly 
from the side of a room has little effect, but when the machine 
is placed at any considerable height, the picture appears larger 
at the bottom than at the top; all parallel lines thus become 
distorted. 

One of Messrs. Pathé Fréres’ experts advises that under these 
circumstances *the screen should be brought out at the bottom 
from the theatre wall until the centre ray of light from the pro- 
jector strikes at right angles the face of the screen." Unfortu- 
nately, when this is done it will usually be found that the screen 
is tilted to such a degree that apparent distortion is obtained to 
at least the audience in the front of the house. The best practi- 
cal solution is, no doubt, to throw the screen out at the bottom 
to such angle from the vertical that the theoretically “best” is 
bisected in two equal parts. 

A good plan is to sketch out the projection conditions on 
squared paper. The screen should be firstly marked by a verti- 
cal line, and a point placed at such height above and distance 
from it as the projection lens will occupy. A line should then 
be drawn from this point to a position half way up the line 
representing the screen. Along this line another at right angles 
thereto should then be drawn, at such nosition from the screen 
that the top of the new line will meet the top of the one repre- 
senting the screen. This will be the theoretical best position for 
the screen. The practical position is now found by dividing the 
angle between the original screen line and theoretically best into 
two equal parts. The angle then between our new line and the 
vertical one first drawn will be the best angle for fixing the 
screen from the theatre wall. 


The First Moving Pictures. 

Many tales are told of how moving-pictures first originated, 
but the explanation given in the Chicago Tribune is worth placing 
on record. In 1826, according to that journal, Sir John Herschel 
asked his friend Charles Baggage how he would show both sides 
of a shilling at once. Baggage replied by taking a shilling from 
his pocket and holding it before a mirror. This did not satisfy 
Sir John, who set the shilling spinning on a large table, at the 
same time pointing out that if the eye is placed on a level with a 
rotating coin, both sides could be seen at once. Baggage was 
so greatly struck with the experiment that next day he described 
it to a friend, Dr. Fitton, who immediately made a model in the 
shape of the well-known revolving disc, on the one side of which 
was drawn a bird, and on the other an empty cage. This was 
known as the thaumatrope, and afterwards came the zoetrope, 
while Muybridge's systematic photographs of men and animals 
taken at regular intervals, were made less than forty years ago. 
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(Photograpbic), Ltd., 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Hilton Pcarson, Toronto Camera Club, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, 
Canada. (Title of print, "Look Upon a Little Child.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Ilford ortho.; lens, Beck’s; stop, F/5.8; ex- 
posure, 10 sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., December; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, gaslight paper. 

The Second Prize to L. J. Jarman, 10, Emery Street, Cam- 
bridge. (Title of print, “The Morning Task.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wratten Panchromatic ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; exposure, 
3 sec. ; time of day, 2.30 p.m., October; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Noctona. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to G. C. Cassidy, 114, Summerfield 
Street, Dalmarnock, Glasgow. (Title of print, " These were the 
Happy Days.") Technical data: Plate, N.F.; lens, Ross Homo- 
centric; stop, F/6.5; exposure, 1-3oth sec.; time of day, noon, 
July; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Libra 
velvet bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Rev. J. V. Haswell, Meltham, near 
Huddersfield. (Title of print, “The Girl with the Rose.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet self-screen ; lens, Ross; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 2-30 p.m., September ; 
developer, rodinal ; printing process, Cyko. 

Hon. Mention. 

Jas. Baker, Durham; Mrs. Thomas-Peter, Peran-ar-Worthal 
(2); Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfield; E. Wragg, Shefheld; R. 
Perkins, Clevedon; J. Periam, London, W.C.; H. B. Redmond, 
Newport, Mon.; E. J. Mowlam, Southsea; E. S. Perkins, New- 
port, Mon.; Frank Bolton, Hull; Harry Robinson, Hayling 
Island; C. W. Williams, Norbury, S.W.; J. J. Horgan, Cork. 


Class I. 

Wm. Brash, Edinburgh (2); Jas. Baker, Birtley; R. Perkins, 
Clevedon; A. J. Shorter, Balham, S.W.; P. С. Read, Putney, 
S.W.; T. A. Hatton, Manchester; G. C. Weston, Harlesden, 
N.W.; W. Hill, Leek; Mrs. Jewson, Nottingham; Miss E. E. 
Austin, Bishop’s Waltham; Frank Bolton, Hull; Geo. R. 
Hawkey, Stratford, E.; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); 


H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Miss Edith Alfriat, London, 
W.; Geo. C. Cassidy, Glasgow; H. Ratclifte, Kendal; Herbert 
Felton, Hanwell, W.; Matthew Riddell, Glasgow; Fred B. Pin- 
fold, Birmingham; E. Coutt, Birtley; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne ; 
Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough ; Fredk. T. Kieldsen, Brighton ; 
Harry Robinson, Hayling Island. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to T. C. Williams, Oak Cot- 
tage, Highwood Hill, Mill Hill, N.W. (Title of print, * The 
Lady at the Window.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti- 
screen, backed; lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 
12 sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., October; developer, rytol; print- 
ing process, enlargement on Wellington C.C. bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to R. G. Jones, 23, Maesygraig 
Street, Gilfach, Bargoed, Glam. (Title of print, "The Camp 
Fire Yarn.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Goerz 
Celor; stop, F/ir; flashlight exposure; time of day, 6 p.m., 
December; developer, amidol; printing process, Wellington 
S: CIS 

Beginners' Class. 

E. W. H. Helps, Bath ; Leonard G. Bolton, Alton (2); L. J. 
Blake, Brockley, S.E. ; Thos. Dunn, Spennymoor; S. L. Hardie, 
Bexhill-on-Sea; W. Birchenough, Haslington; Wm. D. Tho- 
burn, Blaina; Ll. H. Thomas, Worthing; A. Dixon, Norton-on- 
Tees; A. E. Morris, Worcester Park; C. M. de Launay, Ryde ; 
К. J. Kidd, Peterhead; L. C. Martin, Ilford; Е. Jenkison, 
Ontario; Dr. Burton, Manchester ; Chas. Down, Kidderminster ; 
Eric Child, Harrogate; J. E. Reeder, Mile End, E.; J. Wilson- 
Stevenson, Highbury, N.; Miss D. Oakes, Halifax; F. Sayer, 
Chatham; G. M. Lloyd, Builth; Geo. F. Hood, Cardiff; F. G. 
Burt, Bootle; N. S. Dyson, Bradford; D. G. Williams, Cardiff ; 
F. Broughton, Peckham ; C. J. Unsworth, Manchester. 


Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competi- 
tors in Classes II. and III. have been omitted. 
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З Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to others readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 
be dealt with here. 


NALYSIS by comparison may not 

always be the most intellectual way 
of considering pictorial efforts, but cer- 
tainly it is one of the most useful methods, 
because it clears the mental atmosphere 
by directing consideration to one aspect 
only at atime. For instance, in the two 
prints on this page we see at a glance that 
their chief connecting factor is that they 
are both sea and shore subjects. The 
casual observer might say “two seascapes 
—same thing,” and pass on. But a very 
little further attention will show that 
instead of being the “same thing,” they 
present far more points of difference than 
of similarity, e.g.: Sky: both show 
clouds, but the forms quite different, one 
being cumulus, the other stratus. Land- 
line: one a bold, outstanding cliff coast, 
the other a low-lying suggestion. беа: 
calm in one case, wave-broken in the 
other. Ships: present in A, absent in 
B. Foreshore: broken up into patches 
in A, broad and simple in B. These are 
what опе пау call features of difference 
which are at once apparent to all. 

What concerns us as would-be picture 
makers 1s the question of how far or in 
what way such features as these affect the 
pictorial effect. For example, take the 
foreground part in each case. In A it is 
broken up into many small isolated dark 
and light patches; in B it is far simpler 
in arrangement or distribution of light 
and shade. In effect A is rather fidgetling 
to the eye, and does not interest us in the 
least, while in B the broad and simple 
quiet arrangement of gently modulating 
half-tone is restful to the eye, and invites 
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From the Beginners’ Competition. 


"Ah. ` 


attention. To guard against complete 
monotony, or lack of interest, we have a 
varying line of foot tracks which sets the 
mind wondering who made this track, 
why did he go in this direction, and so 
on. It arouses a note of interest and 
gives basis for 
imagination. 
Then, again, 
what about the 
presence or ab- 
sence of ship- 
ping, etc.? Water 
craft of all kinds 
have a subtle 
attraction for 
nearly every 
human being. 
Peihaps this is a 
far-away echo of 
ancestral times 
when life on the 
water was as 
common as оп 
land. Here these 
vessels strike a 
note of sympa- 
thetic interest, 
but they are too 
far away, and 
there are too 
many of them, to 
make апу very 
precise or last- 
ing impression. 
It is just as fit- 


B.—THE TRAIL. 


ting that boats should be absent on the 
rougher waters of B as that they should 
be present in the calm of A. 

The vessels in A seem to form two 
groups of about equal interest, and of 
course the reader knows that factors of 
equal 


to weaken 
another. 
In B the dark- 
ness and lack of 
form suggestion 
in the cliff facing 
us is a very weak 


interest tend one 


point. The con- 
spicuous dark- 
ness tends to 
bring this cliff 


too near us. 
The sky part of 
the majority of 
land апа sea 
scapes does not 
receive anything 
like the attention 
it merits with 
the generality of 
р ћ o tographers. 
On the one hand 
we have far too 
many blank- 
paper skies, on 
the other the 
clouds are over. 


By J. K. Prendergast. 


emphasised. In both the two cases before 
us the clouds are a Jttle (but not very 
much)  over.emphasised. In the case 
of B, where we have a (comparatively 
speaking) simple land and sea part, we 
can afford to grant more emphasis ani 


By C. L. Guest. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


importance to the sky. But in A, where 
the land and water part is fuller of detail, 
the cloud and sky should be kept on the 
quiet side. 

. Experienced workers well know that 
svnlit cumulus clouds tend to show 
strongly accentuated under (i.e. shade and 
shadow) sides, and are apt also to become 
cotton-woolly in our prints. 

These two prints well illustrated another 
very interesting point, viz., that cumulus 
clouds, as in A, often appear to be march- 
ing across the picture from one side to 
the other, while stratus clouds often give 
one à better notion of space and retreating 
planes of distance by the way these clouds 
seem to be coming towards or away from 
us. 
In both these prints the contrasts gener- 
all are a little over-accentuated. This 
makes one suspect that the original nega- 
tives from which these enlargements were 
made had been cut rather fine in the ex- 
posure, and then rather over-developed. 


Why mot poem А | 
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As long ago as November 16, 1909, there was a note on this 
page about fuzziness, and it was recorded of a certain person 
that on ccntemplating these pictorial tantalisers he had remarked, 
“Why, man, I have got an aunt who can &nit better pictures 
than that.” It seems that the gentleman who made that remark 
is now a millionaire, having evidently made other things besides 
remarks during the four years which have passed since then. At 
any rate, it is as a millionaire that he is introduced in Punch of 
the last day of 1913, when he is pictured in the act of declining 
to purchase a work of art—a Post-impressionist work, this time— 
and saying, “Why, my maiden aunt could darn better pictures 
than that.” І am delighted to hear that the dear old lady is still 
running, and pursuing her homely occupations. She is probably 
a good deal older than “The Magpie,” and he is very old. 


Two of Them. 


One of those engrossing problems of conduct which torment us 
all at times was brought before a photographic audience recently. 
It concerns two well-known photographers arid friends, both of 
whom specialise in natural history. I understand—though per- 
haps the one who told the story was too modestly deprecatory all 
through—that they taught each other to take photographs. 
Shoulder to shoulder they have gone out to photograph a sparrow 
having a dust bath in the middle of the road. Before attempt- 
ing to beard the field-mouse in its lair, they have shaken hands 
and pledged themselves that if anything happened the survivor 
would inform the other’s relatives. Nothing happening, they 
grew more ambitious, went on holiday together to a lonely, sea- 
girt isle—how is it, by the way, that so many lonely isles are 
sea-girt?—and took with them a cinematograph as well as a hand 
camera. It was arranged that one of them should descend on a 
rope over a cliff, while the other cinematographed him from a 
distance, in order to show the break-neck perils to which the bird 
photographer is exposed. 


The Test of Friendship. 


It was the other—the cinematographer—who told the story. 
He said that while he was turning the handle the staggering 
thought occurred to him as to what he should do supposing the 
rope suddenly frayed, broke, and dashed his friend to a thousand 
atoms on the soft sand twenty feet below. Should he go on 
doggedly turning, like a callous Mantalini, or should he rush 
forward to catch in his arms, if not his friend, at least his friend's 
Brownie, which had already been willed to him? To have 
stayed at one's post and finished the film under such circum- 
stances is not quite so cold-blooded as it sounds, for it may very 
well be urged that it would be consoling to the friends of the 
departed to have this living souvenir of his heroic end. The 
problem was mental torture indeed, but it was solved for him. 
The rope held, and the daring photographer held also. 


Left Unpolished. 


While on the subject of natural-history photography I may add 
that I have lately had it impressed on me that cameras which 
shine like a brass doorplate are not suitable for this purpose. 
The ideal camera should be as dull and dirty in appearance as 
possible, and its shining metal should be smeared over with 
khaki paint. Even this is not always sufficient. One lady 
photographer, out for birds in the Hebrides last summer, had her 
camera suitably toned down, and yet the birds were unaccount- 
ably coy. The mystery was solved one day when her friends 
saw her from a considerable distance, and noticed that there 
was something about her figure which flashed in the sunlight 
like a flaming seraph. For a moment they imagined that she had 
discovered another Koh-i-noor, but, on closer inspection, it 
proved to be the shining buckle of her shoulder strap. Even 
when we have been careful to unpolish the buckle, there will 
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always be some sneaking collar-stud or cuff-link 
that will give us away. 


The Tent Dwellers. 


One of those dear little portable hiding tents came in for 
severe criticism from a weathered old photographer recently. 
“ All very nice,” he said, as he examined the little camp-stool, and 
the green-tinted canvas cover with the hole for the lens; “all 
very nice, but you can't smoke in them." To sit smokeless for 
half a day, waiting for the reed bunting to keep its appointment, 
was to him a form of slow suicide. Ме was told that it might 
be possible to rig up an imitation poplar tree, so as to form a 
chimney for the tent, and on this understanding that smoking 
was allowed, he became a little more inclined to enter the agile 
ranks of the bird photographers. But if it 1s possible to incor- 
porate into the little portable tent, without adding to its weight, 
a small cupboard, a slipper box, a stove, an easy-chair, a book- 
case, a writing- table, and a rug or two, you may count upon 
him doing some very fine natural-history work this spring. 


Dark-room Pantomime. 


(The developing of a photographic plate on the stage has been 
one of the most gloriously idiotic “hits” at the Drury Lane 
pantomime this season.) 


The ogre and the fierie 
Have lost their gift of repartee, 

Oh, gone are all the pixies ; 
And here's a man (such finger stains !) 
Who weighs out twice a hundred grains, 
And unrestrainedly restrains, 

Develops up, and fixes. 


Alas for little Peter Pan, 
When some unkind comedian, 
George Graves or Willie Evans, 
Calls for a hypo bath for one 
(He speaks of “hip-bath,” that's his fun), 
Poor Peter Pan is quite undone, 
At sixes and at sevens. 


Aladdin's lamp has gone for good, 
And little Miss Red Riding Hood 
Is packing her portmanteau ; 

A ruby lamp, and cracked at that, 
A stop-watch that says tit-for-tat, 

A heart that goes all pit-a-pat, 

A plate developed in a hat, 

A neg. (but not a joke) that's flat, 
Make up the season's panto. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SNOW. 


Bv DR, S. BRICARELLI (Turin). 
The original, a bromide print (11X53), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition 


The AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
as © PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS February 2, 1914. 


PORTRAIT STUDY. Bv B. v. PASCHKEWITSCH. 
The above is an interesting example of the work of one of the leading Russian pictorial photographers. 
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As previously announced in THE A. P. AND P. N., the 
“specially invited ” section of the Scottish National 


s Salon this year 
AT "THE A. P." LITTLE GALLERY. tion oí work by 
members of the 


London Salon of Photography. The Scottish “ Annual " 
—always attractive and virile—should prove even more 
interesting than usual on this occasion, as it will be an 
international show, in addition to possessing its own 
peculiar national character. While the Scottish Salon 
is open at Aberdeen (February 14 to March 7), an exhi- 
bition of pictorial work by the leading photographers 
north of the Tweed will be held at “The A. P. " Little 
Gallery, thus giving all readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
living within visiting distance of Long Acre an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a representative collection of pictures by 
the workers who are striving to found a Scottish 
National School of pictorial photography. The exhibits 
will be entirely the production of members of the Scottish 
Photo-Pictorial Circle, which includes in its ranks all 
the best men, so that the exhibition may be looked for- 
ward to as one of great interest and significance. A 


further announcement concerning this exhibition will 


appear next week. 

The announcement made some time ago that the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Photographic Con- 
vention of the United King- 
dom would be held at Perth 
from July 6 to 11, 1914, has 
met with a considerable 
amount of satisfaction. The president-elect is Mr. G. 
W. Atkins, one of the oldest members of the Convention. 
The preliminary programme has just been issued, and 
members of the Convention can look forward to a very 
delightful week's entertainment, including reception and 
conversazione by the Lord Provost, photographic ex- 
cursions to many of the beauty spots of Scotland in the 
neighbourhood of Perth, including Pitlochry, Falls of 
Tummel, Killiecrankie, Blair Atholl, Dunfermline, Stir- 
ling, and Dupplin Castle. We understand that Scottish 
photographers are taking considerable interest in the 
forthcoming visit of the Convention, and the new City 
Hall, Perth, has been placed at the disposal of the 
members for the meeting. Papers and lectures will be 


THE PERTH CONVENTION, 
1914. 
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given in the evenings throughout the week, and a trade 
exhibition of apparatus and pictures will be a feature 
that should have a great amount of support. Readers 
of THe A. P. AND P. №. who are making arrangements 
for their summer holidays should bear this meeting 
of the P.C.U.K. in mind, and make application for 
membership to the hon. general secretary, Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, London, S.E. 
The subscription is five shillings only. 
e ee 

In accordance with the desire of many members and 
friends of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, the Council has arranged for 
a dinner, to be followed by a smoking 
concert, which will be held in the Regent 
Salon of the Café Monico; 46, Regent 
Street, W., on Friday, February 20, at 7 for 7.30. The 
president (Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.) will occupy 
the chair. Tickets, 5s. 6d. each, may be obtained 
through any member of the Convention, or of Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, hon. sec., Downshire House, 128, Barry Road, 
London, S.E. It is hoped that a goodly muster of con- 
ventioners and their friends will be present. 


THE P.C.U.K. 
DINNER. 


The Sixth Competition and Exhibition for Colonial 
readers of THe A. P. will be held in the summer of the 
present year, the 
closing date for the 
receipt of entries 
being fixed for June 
15th. No coupons or 
entry forms will be required, and prints can be of any 
size and by any process. They should be mounted. 
but need not be framed. The awards will consist of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. bronze plaques and certificates, 
and, as last year, we have again decided to offer two 
silver plaques for the two best pictures by colonial 
readers who have previously won bronze plaques in the 
colonial competitions. In addition, an award consist- 
ing of the original of any one of the Editor's exhibition 
pictures reproduced in THE А. P. during the preceding 
twelve months, is offered for the best collective exhibit 
sent by a colonial society. Individual pictures included 


THE COLONIAL COMPETITION AND 
EXHIBITION. OVERSEAS 
READERS, PLEASE NOTE. 


in such an exhibit will also be eligible for THE A. P. 
plaques and certificates. The entries last year were 
exceptionally good, both in numbers and quality, but we 
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hope this year will sée still further improvement in the 


work submitted. We should especially like to see a 
good entry from South Africa, as this country has not 
been at all well represented for the past two or three 
years. Canada did very much better in the last compe- 
tition, one of the Canadian societies running the winner 
of the collective exhibit award (the Photographic Society 
of New South Wales) very close. The competition for 
this prize should therefore be very keen this year. 
The winning prints and a selection of others 
from the competition will form the Colonial Exhi- 
bition which will be held in Tue A. P. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, in July and August, 1914. Entries should 
be carefully packed, and sent to reach the Editor, A. P. 
AND P.N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not later 
than June 1 sth. 
| e ee 
No hint as to the possibility of photography on the 
hoardings was forthcoming on the occasion of Mr. W. 
S. Rogers's excellent lecture at the 
THE MODERN Society of Arts on the subject of the 
POSTER: modern poster. But we are only at the 
beginning of postercraft at present, and 
no One can say what its future developments may be. 
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The poster with any artistic pretensions can scarcely be 
dated further back than the nineties, and a good many 
advertisers have still to learn that there is money in art 
as well as in printer’s ink. The equipment of the poster 
designer, according to Mr. John Hassall, who was in 
the chair on the occasion referred to, is summed up by, 
firstly, ideas; secondly, ideas; thirdly, ideas. Thus the 
medium of expression only comes fourth at the best. A 
thing which militates against photography to some 
extent is the difficulty of being simple. As it is, a good 
many posters say too much, and it is forgotten that the 
hurrying crowd has no time to study minutiae. Colour, 

again, is too valuable a means of attracting the eye to 
be lightly disregarded, and, according to Mr. Rogers, 
the atmosphere of our British cities, unlike that of Paris, 
requires a free use of primary colouring. Among the 
large selection of British and foreign posters, advertis- 
ing everything, from beer to the Riviera, and from 
Gaiety girls to gas mantles, with which the house of the 
Society of Arts was decorated, the Kodak girl occupied 
a prominent position, and the long frieze-like poster 
which shows a large number of people following that 
popular young lady came in for Mr. Rogers’s special 
approval. 
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“THE А. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes, The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and Î in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/1l is used, For Е/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m, or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


Ѕовјест. Ordinary Plate. 


1/20 sec. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies . 

Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Snow scenes with no heavy foreground 

Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, pen panes wet street 4 /4 
scenes, etc. oe 

Landscapes in fog or ` mist, or with strong 1/8 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 

Buildings or trees occupying greater т 3/4 
of picture ... / 

Portraits or groups taken ‘out ‘of ‘doors, not 


1/10 ,, 


ээ 


too much shut in by buildings ... ... 2 8e08. 
Portraits in well.lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector .. 6 js 


For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. кин Бер ids Rapid 
1/60 sec. | 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
1/80 ,, 1/40  ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/12 ,, 1/45 ,, 1/20 ,, 
1/10 ,, /|1/12 ,, 1/16 ,, 


1/4 » 1/5 » 1/6 $5 
8/4 „ |12 „ 1/3 , 


2 secs. |1} secs. | 1 » 


As а further guide sve append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates 

Barnet, Red Seal. 
uper-Speed. 

CADETT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex Rapid 


Criterion, Extra Special 


Rapid. 


E^ THAM: Special Ultra Rapid. 


Epwarps’ Comet 
ойр, Monarch 


» Panchromatic. 


» 


» Zenith. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
rthochrome 3.5 
LETO, ү Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 
we ' Violet Label. 

Marion, Record. 

i ty 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swi!t and Ex. Special. 


»  Pancbromatic 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 
RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, War ress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 
WRATTEN Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, qu Rapid. 
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CADETT, Royal Standard 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 

EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

^ Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 
GRIFFINS' Gramme, 
ILFORD. Rapid Chromatic 

»  Spe.ial Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 


Lumiere, Blue Label 
Marion, Instantaneous 


ўз Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 


rtho B о. 
Pacer. ХАК IMPERIAL, Githochrome S.K Landscape, 
5 cial Rapid. " Sovereign. PAGET, XXX 
Hyde F. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


PARAGON, ‘Specia’ Rap:d. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
Warwick, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, lso- 


edy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 

Bathed. 


Rapid Platas. 


BARNET. Film 
CaApETr.Royal Standard Rapid 
Pro:essional 
CLERON, Roll Film 
ee Fiat Film 
Eastman, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
а Matte-Ground 

ENsiGN, Film. 

11. ғокр, Versatile ари 


№. 
KODAK, N.C. Film 
Premo Film Pack 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
$ Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET. Ortho. Special Rap d 
PARAGON, Ortho. 
Non-screen Ortho, 
RAJAX, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA Chromo. 
»  Chromo-lsolar 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on applicativn. 


Barnet, Medium. 
Medium Ortho 
ILFORD. Chromatic, 


MARION, Portrait. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 

BARNET, Ordinary. 

CRITERION, үну 
inary. 


EDWARDS Medium 
ILroRo, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
Lumizerg, Yellow 
MARION, ‘Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Dur Хх. d: 
ARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Ordiaary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 


bel. 
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CURIO COPYING FOR: AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Special to ‘° The A. P. and Р. №." 2 


THE ubiquity 
of the camera 
is daily be- 
coming: more in evidence, and one is constantly hearing 
of some new means of livelihood or remuneration 
by the aid of the camera. The Press is of so recog- 
nised a nature in photography that it would seem 
a work of supererogation to refer to it in any way as 
a new means of making money, and yet it is possible 
to obtain decidedly remunerative occupation in connec- 
tion with the Press, although it cannot be properly 
termed “Press work." 

This occupation, which is, after all, only partly de- 
pendent upon the Press, is that of copying curios to show 
their faults and perfections for the purposes of valua- 
tion or sale, catalogue illustration, etc., and is of such a 
nature that 
even the man [^ 
who “never 
has any time 
for photo- 
graphy ” сап 
manage to 
squeeze in 
sufficient to 
earn money. 
I have fre- 
quently taken 
a number of 
this type of 
photograph in 
the evenings 
by the light of 
two ordinary 
inverted gas 
burners, which „<, 


a% AO 
"ey 
7,11 
thi Ге. 

225, aD y ) 


way 
- 


also served N 
the utilitarian 
purpose of il- L- 
luminating the kitchen at the same time. The ex- 
posures are always 14 minute at Е/4.5; and although 
to obtain sufficient depth of focus the lens has sometimes 
to be stopped down, yet even at F/16 the exposures are 
not untoward. Besides, while the exposure is being 
made, there are many things that can be done, so no 
time is wasted. 

Many people are willing to send photographs of their 
curios for valuation to Messrs. Christie, the London 
Curio Club, or to papers such as London Opinion, when 
they would be loath to part with the originals. Here 
is the chance for the discriminating amateur to specialise, 
with an end in view not only of remuneration, but of 
instruction in various curios, more particularly those 
of the pottery variety. 

To commence, an ortho. plate and screen are absolute 


By speaking of laws (in the plural) of art 
we are apt to think of these guiding prin- 


factors. 
the so-called laws of health as separate 
{2 factors, while health depends not on obey- 
ing some one such law, but on obedience 
to their co/Zect;ve direction. No one such 
law of health will suffice. As the body is 
one of many parts, so the several laws are but 
one viewed from different standpoints. The 
same law may produce opposite effects, as the same 
gravity makes the root grow downwards (positively 
geotropic) and the stem upwards (negatively geotropic). 
Likewise the same “law” of art may lead to startling differ- 
чу ences, for no such law is unaffected by other laws. 


By E. HOWARD BURNETT. 


necessities. A good lens, also, is a decided help, 
but for most work, at any rate, an ordinary r. r. 
should be good enough. It is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion that a long-extension camera is necessary; but the 
type, whether reflex or stand, is immaterial, as few 
things require copying fullsize. The size, also, is 
immaterial, although half-plate will be found most 
generally useful. 

Pictures will prove the most troublesome. Reflections 
will be one nuisance, but a greater worry will be the 
avoidance of shadow caused by projecting lumps of 
paint. These must be avoided at all costs, but every 
mark and crack must show. The best way will be to. 
move the picture about the room until the desired light- 
ing is obtainable, and then focus and expose. Develop- 
ment should be easy, as the exposures, being easily 
ascertainable 
at first, will 
afterwards be 
regular. Over- 


| d | 
ciples—as we see them exemplified in the re ice 
work of great artists—as being separate f guarded 


We might as consistently regard against, а1-. 
though fulk 
density will be 
requisite. 
Under-ex- 
posure andi 
under-de- 
velopment will 
render the re- 
sulting nega- 
tive useless. 

Pictures are 
not trouble- 
some, how- 
23 ever, merely 

owing to 
photographic difficulties, but because it is frequently 
impossible to vouch for the authenticity of a picture from 
a copy, owing to the skill of the many authors of 
spurious pictures. (''Forgers ” is a hard term, but pers 
fectly correct.) 

It is from pottery that the photographer derives most 
satisfaction. Not only are the articles smaller to handle, 
but an opinion is much more readily formed from a 
photograph. Moreover, the photographer can himself 
soon become quite expert in detecting genuine and 
spurious pieces, and then his hobby becomes a positive 
pleasure. It is, of course, necessary to show the mark 
upon the base, as well as the beauties of the piece itself. 
For this reason it will be found more economical and 
satisfactory to expose one half of the plate upon the 
piece and one on the base by the old expedient of the 
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piece of cardboard in the camera back. By printing 
both portions upon one piece of paper, it is a matter of 
impossibility for one print to be sent away without the 
other. Any outstanding features in the piece should 
,be brought out by judicious lighting. It will be found 
a good plan to breathe upon the subject every now and 
then, capping the lens during the operation. This 
will serve to dull the glaze for a half-minute or 
so, and prevent a too shiny surface and consequent 
spottiness. 

In copying pieces whose curiosity is their smallness, 
an object in general common use (such as a match box) 
should be copied by the side of the articles. If it is 
important that inches should show, then a foot rule up- 
right and another along the base will give all necessary 
information. 

Prints should be made upon a soft carbon-surface 
paper. Illingworth's “ Zelvo " has proved most success- 
ful, but a glossy bromide, by reason of its harsh con- 
trasts, should be avoided. 

It should not be a difficult matter to start.in this 
connection. The embryo specialist should get some of 
his friends to have their pieces valued—almost every 
household has some piece of porcelain that is imagined 
to be worth untold gold. А careful photograph sent to, 
say, London Opinion will commence the run. The curio 


Wie may easily prove to be nothing less than a revolution 
in cinematography was demonstrated before the Royal 
Photographic Society on January 20. The “ Aeroscope" camera, 
which was shown a year ago, had already proved the great 
“Ingenuity of its Polish inventor, but, as Mr. Kasimir de Proszyn- 
:ski himself said on this more recent occasion, the “ Aeroscope,” 
while it is a hand camera, and is being used by amateurs, can 
-scarcely be called an amateur camera in the popular sense. 
Still less can the ordinary cinematograph outfit be regarded 
-as a thing for the amateur, at least if one sets up the criterion 
for an amateur outfit that the pictures shall be made easily and 
. not too expensively, that the camera itself shall be portable, that 
the hand which takes the picture shall also do the developing and 
. printing, and that the means of projection shall be simplified as 
much as possible. An ordinary film, 8oo feet in length, is 
"necessary even for a projection lasting only for a quarter of an 
Jhour, and every foot of sensitive film costs not far short of three- 
Walfpence. The used film is reversed, and has to be rewound, 
which is often a troublesome and delicate matter. Development 
and printing, again, necessitate large and special apparatus, and 
are hardly practicable for the ordinary amateur. 

Various methods have been tried as a means of easing the 
amateur's path. About fifteen years ago an invention was 
brought forward in which the long and entangling strip of film 
was superseded by a glass disc, similar in nature to the gramo- 
phone record, the pictorial impressions being made in spirals. 
There were limits imposed by the size of the disc, however, and 
its maximum of five hundred pictures would only avail for half 
a minute's projection, nor was this the only disadvantage of the 
use of glass. Attempts with celluloid discs were not much more 
fortunate. 

Mr. Proszynski's own efforts date back for ten years, and four 
years ago, before coming to London, he brought to comparative 
perfection an arrangement in which a celluloid disc with spiral 
impressions of very small pictures, about 4 by 5 millimetres or 
less, was employed. More recently in England he has modified 
this into a more workable instrument, although one which, as he 
says, is still far from being ideal. The camera shown was a 
very small instrument, its largest dimension probably not exceed- 
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dealers also should be looked up. It should be ex- 
plained that the photographer is a specialist in such 
work, and a point made that a photograph of a good 
piece, even if illustrated by half-tone, would not only 
help to sell the particular piece photographed, but bring 
people to the shop when other pieces, not so expensive, 
would be disposed of. Refusals are bound to be met 
with, but “faint heart" applies to the whole of camera 
art as well as “fayre ladyes." Auctioneers about to hold 
a sale should be approached, and an order for catalogue 
illustration is almost bound to follow. Once a connec- 
tion has been formed, it will be found that the dealers 
are frequently requiring photographs of pieces to send 
to prospective clients, whereas hitherto they had never 
thought how great an aid to their business such adver- 
tising would prove. 

The matter of price is, naturally, one of local condi- 
tions, and may vary from four shillings to half-a-guinea 
per negative. For dealers. the former price had better 
be quoted if future orders are sought. Their profits are 
large, and they think that four shillings may easily net 
them several pounds, whereas they would ponder long 
upon an expenditure of half a guinea. 

With these hints and a little initiative there is no 
reason why every town and urban district should not 
have its very own specialist in curio copying. 


ALL. 


ing a foot. The pictures are impressed on a sheet of film similar 
in size and shape to notepaper, and the winder has both a hori- 
zontal and a vertical action, so that a horizontal line of fifteen 
pictures is impressed, and below this another horizontal line, like 
type in a book. The pictures are about one quarter of an inch 
square, and the lens is covered with the shutter at each move- 
ment of the film. 

Some remarkable figures as to comparative cost of film were 
given by Mr. Proszynski. A picture costing about £2 on the 
ordinary narrow strip could be made for eighteenpence on his 
special arrangement of film, and a length of eighteen inches of 
the latter corresponded to тоо feet of the former. Of course, 
Mr. Proszynski's pictures are small, and unsuitable for big pro- 
jections. But he stated that a strip of film which was quite 
easily manageable would give an eight-minute picture. 

Further, the film was quite amenable to amateur development, 
either in an ordinary or a special tank, the latter taking three 
feet at a time. He also showed a little apparatus for printing 
the film, the printing being carried out with an ordinary oil or 
electric lamp at a distance of a foot or two. The mechanism 
inside the camera box served as the projector, the only modifica- 
tions necessary being the insertion of another lens and a different 
type of shutter, as the shutter employed in taking the picture will 
not answer for projecting it, any more than will the lens. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Proszynski was prevented by an adventitious 
circumstance from showing any results actually upon his small 
screen. А special lamp which he had been inventing for pro- 
jection was broken, and a second, prepared at rather less than 
the eleventh hour, and brought straight from the laboratory, 
refused to work. All that is necessary in order to show the 
pictures is a lamp connected with an accumulator, or, if the 
mains are used, a resistance has to be inserted, as a current of 
only four or six volts is necessary. But although sight was 
denied us, it did not require much of a venture of faith to 
believe that Mr. Proszynski’s instrument opens a new epoch in 
cinematography. It mav be looked upon by some as little more 
than a toy, but the history of science supplies warnings enough 
to prevent sensible folk from regarding a “toy” as the equivalent 
of a “trifle.” 
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PART II. 


N the first part of this series of notes, published in last 
| week's “A. P.," the question of the best type of bromide 

print for sulphide toning was discussed. Exposure, de- 
velopers, fixing, etc., received full attention, and a number of 
tested formulae for bleaching baths were given. This article 
should be referred to in conjunction with the following notes 
on the subsequent processes. 

Washing after bleaching should not be prolonged beyond 
that required to get rid of the paper stain. Washing after 
the copper bleacher should be with water slightly acidulated, 
e.g. 4 drm. acid per pint of water. For this we may use 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, or nitric acid, as may be most con- 
venient at the moment. Prolonged washing may lead to 
irregular action. 


Darkening Baths.— 
(1) Sodium sulphide 5 to 15 gr. per ounce water. 


(2) Sodium sulphide and sulphite 5 gr. of each per ounce 
of water. 


(3) Saturated solution of barium sulphide, saturated solu- 
tion of calcium sulphide, saturated solution of 
strontium sulphide (?) 1 

(4) Water 1o oz., soda sulphide 40 gr., potass. oxalate 
100 gr. 

(5) Water 10 oz., soda sulphide 40 gr., ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide ro gr. 

(6) Water то oz., soda sulphide то gr., hydrochloric acid 
5 min. 

(7) Water то oz., “liver of sulphur” зо gr. 


(8) Rodinal 1 part, water 20 parts. This may be combined 
with a small quantity of soda sulphide, e.g. water 
I 02., rodinal 25 min., soda sulphide 1 gr. 


(9) Water 2 oz., ammon. sulphocyanide 20 gr., gold 
chloride 2 gr. 

(10) Sulphide and Schlippe Salt: 

D Water 1o oz., Schlippe's salt 5o gr.: Red. (B) 

ater 10 oz., Schlippe's salt 25 gr., soda sulphide 
то gr. : Red brown. (C) Water то oz., Schlippe's salt 
то gr., soda sulphide 30 gr. : Brown. (D) Water 10 oz., 
Schlippe's salt 5 gr., soda sulphide 50 gr. : Chocolate. 
If the lights are stained wash the print in a dilute 
solution (3.5 gr. per oz.) of soda carbonate. 

(тт) Water то oz., pot. bromide 50 gr., uranium nitrate 
100 gr. (Red tones.) 

(12) Water 10 oz., ammonia iron alum 100 £r., potass. 
bromide 5o gr., hydrochloric acid 20 min. : Blue colour. 
2n print is stained, bath in 5 per cent. hydrochloric 
acid. 

(13) Water 10 oz., ammonium sulphide solution 100 mins. 


Sulphiding.—If too strong a solution of ammonium sul- 
phide be used this may soften the gelatine, and lead to a loss 
of the image. 

Stale soda sulphide may be so far decomposed that it con- 
tains enough hypo to eat away the image. Stale sulphide 
tends to give foxy-yellow colours. In such cases it is advis- 
able to rebleach, etc., with freshly prepared solutions, giving 
verv full time in the rebleaching bath. 

Ammonium sulphide solution, 5-15 minims per ounce of 
water, Or 10-15 gr. of soda sulphide per ounce of water, are 
typical as “medium” strength. 
` * The" Odour.—This is too well known to need descrip- 


tion. Its undesirable presence in the house may be largely 
avoided by ne the workroom door shut and window 
open. Exposure of the bleached print to daylight will do no 
harm, so that the sulphiding procedure may be done out of 
doors. But prolonged exposure, of bleached print to day- 
light is not desirable. The odour (of sulphuretted пусзовел) 
сап be mitigated to some extent by flooding the sink, dishes, 
etc., with a solution of potassium permanganate (of a full 
rose colour). Breathing this gas (H,S) is highly undesirable 
and induces headache, sickness, fainting, and coma when in. 
excessive quantity. 

Soda sulphide keeps better and smells less in a moderately 
strong solution, say 20 per cent. The following is said to 
keep well: Soda sulphite crystals 1 oz., soda sulphide 1 oz., 
water to 10 oz. Add enough paraffin or refined petroleum 
to form a layer on the top of the solution in the bottle. 

Various Sulphides.— Calcium monosulphide (CaS).— 
Soluble in water about 1 : 500, say one grain per ounce. Not 
decomposed by water (Pelouze). Less water dissolves out 
CaS,H,, leaving CaH,O,. Excess of water decomposes it 
into CaH,O, and H;S (Beauchamp). 

Barium Sulphide (BaS).—Oxidises in moist air. Soluble 
in water about 1:300. Slowly decomposed by water. 

“Liver of Sulphur."—As this substance is once again 
coming into use among photographers, it may be of interest 
to mention that when silver was more valuable it was in 
demand for throwing down dissolved silver from solutions 
by way of collecting residues for the refiner. It has the fol- 
lowing synonyms: sulphuretted potash, potass. trisulphide, 
potassa sulphurata, hepar sulphuris. It is used in medi-. 
cine as an expectorant, diaphoretic and laxative, chiefly as. 
mineral waters; also used externally as an ointment for- 
checking suppuration, and is a cutaneous stimulant. It is 
formed by heating together 2 parts potass. carbonate and* 
1 part sulphur. It is at first green externally and liver- . 
brown internally, but oxidises on exposure to the air to a. 
dull white. It is alkaline, with an acrid taste. It is freely 
soluble in water, forming a yellow solution. 

Liver of sulphur has been shown to be a complex mixture 
of various proportions of potass. monosulphide, polysul- 
phide, carbonate, sulphate, and thiosulphate (by). The 
last-named constituent seems to increase in proportion with 
the age of the material. 

Colour.—The factors influencing the final colour are many, 
e.g. : (1) Character (contrastiness) of negative. (2) The print- 
ing paper—gaslight, rapid, slow bromide. (3) Surface of 
paper—rough, glossy, etc. (4) Exposure and development. 
(s) The bleaching bath. (6) The sulphiding bath. 

Colour is partly dependent on the size of the silver granules, 
which are partly dependent on exposure and development. 
Particles (silver chloride) in gaslight papers are usually 
smaller (giving a more yellow colour) than the bromide 
particles in bromide papers. 

Over-exposure or short development gives yellow tones; 
under-exposure or long development gives cooler brown- 
black ; a greenish print yields a yellowish tone. 

Control. 

Yellowness, to Minimise.—Use an alkaline bleaching bath, 
e.g. No. 3. 

For warm lighter tones (brown) and cooler (black) shadows 
partially bleach with a very weak bath, e.g. No. 1 or 2 
diluted with 5 to ro volumes with water. 

For cool tones the bath No. 4 may be used. 

Weak Prints.—(1) Bleach the print in a nearly saturated 
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solution of mercuric chloride to which some table salt has 
been added— say a teaspoonful of salt to half a pint of mer- 
cury solution. Wash well, expose to daylight, darken in any 
alkaline developer. Wash, rebleach, and sulphide as usual. 

(2) Bath in the mercuric iodide intensifier until the print 
turns brownish colour. Well wash it in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, say 5 per cent. Then bathe it in a saturated solution of 
barium sulphide. 

Converting Weak-toned Prints to Warm Black.—Bathe 
in water 10 oz., mercuric chloride 100 gr., potass. bromide 
50 gr., until olive-brown. Wash well in 1 per cent. hydro- 
chloric acid, and redevelop in any alkaline developer. Alterna- 
tive bath : water 10 oz., sodium bromide 1 oz., copper bromide 
| 150 gr. After bleaching expose to daylight, and redevelop 

ully. 

Dull opaque shadows and dark portions may be helped 
by polishing lightly with (1) 20 gr. of bees-wax dissolved in 
1 Oz. of turpentine; (2) 20 gr. of white (bleached) bees-wax 
in 1 oz. of benzole ; (3) lustraline; (4) solution of gum arabic 
in water, applied with a brush and allowed to dry in a dust- 
free place. 

Combined Toning for Extra Warm Tones.—Water 10 oz., 
;potass. citrate 1 oz., copper sulphate бо gr., potass. ferri- 
‘cyanide 40 gr. Tone to a си вав red-brown colour. Wash 
an 5 min. per ounce nitric acid, and then pass into the sul- 
phide bath. 

Gold Toning after Sulphide Toning.—A print having been 
toned in the usual way by the sulphide process is well 
washed, and then immersed in water 1 oz., ammonium 
sulphocyanide 10 gr., gold chloride 1 gr. The resulting 
colour is much warmer and more red (inclining to burnt 
sienna) than is obtainable by simple sulphide toning. 


combined exhibition 


HE 
by H. Powell Higgins 


and Basil and Leslie Schon, 
at the Camera Club, will 
engage attention irom various 
points of view, for there 1s no 
lack of diversity in subject 
and technique; but the show 
will probably prove interest- 
ing to many for its indication that the contributors, in their 
individual way, are seeking and experimenting for appropriate 
expression. | 
The suggestion that Mr. Basil Schén has not yet “found him- 
self ” need cause no surprise if one remembers that every forward 
“step reveals a larger vista, so that there is no finality to progress. 
I wonder, for instance, which of his three views of St. Paul's, 
:as seen across the river, really comes nearest to his ideal. “ Dingy 
London” is very striking in its bold simplicity, with the cathe- 
‘dral dim in aerial perspective and touched by soft light, while 
strongly accentuated posts and barges fill the foreground. The 
composition is effective, but a sense of exaggeration is conveyed 
by the blackness of the near objects—too dark for the atmo- 
'spheric conditions and contrasting with the excessive brightness 
‘of the water. “Midnight” is similar in subject but essentially 
‘different in conception, and its reserved treatment and mystery 
claim recognition. | | 
Perhaps neither of these entirely fulfilled the intention, so Mr. 
Schén went to the opposite extreme in “Dawn,” wherein the 
scene is represented with much sympathy and delicacy, and with 
a suggestion of colour that places this work in advance of those 
just mentioned. | | 
The Thames appears again in * From Lambeth,” with the river, 
bridge, and distant architecture very discriminatingly treated. 
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Defects. 
Dark patches appear in the sulphiding bath: the print was 
not thoroughly fixed. 


Dark marks are found about the corners or edges of print: 
The print was handled with hypo-contaminated fingers. 


The surface shows a metallic or irtdescent appearance 
generally, or in the darker parts only: The paper may be 
stale, or may have been kept in a damp or gassy atmosphere, 
or the fault may be due to defective manufacture. This 
appearance may be removed or greatly diminished by scatter- 
tering very finely ground pumice-stone on the print, and then 
rubbing it with the palm of the hand or ball of the thumb, or 
a ball of cotton wool enclosed in wash-leather. These stains, 
if slight, may usually be removed by rubbing with ink-eraser 
or india-rubber. These stains seldom occur if the surface 
of the print is well rubbed with wet cotton wool after the 
bleaching bath. This defect has also been attributed to the 
use of stale, partly decomposed sulphide. 


Blisters, softening of gelatine surface, frilling, etc.: Too 
warm solutions, too strong sulphiding bath. Use cooler 
or weaker solution, or use a hardening bath (q.v.) 

The sulphsde bath weakens the print or acts very slowly: 
Probably the sulphiding agent has decomposed. 

The print is considerably weakened : Changing a print 
from black to brown necessitates some weakening of con- 
trasts. This has to be allowed for when printing and de- 
veloping. But if the reduction be more than is reasonably 
attributable to change of colour it indicates the presence of 
hypo in the print, which, with ferricvanide in the bleaching 
bath, acts as a reducer or solvent of the image. 

( To be continued.) 
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Special to “Tre A. P. AND P. N." 
So far we have an atmospheric and charming little picture, but 
the irresistible desire for a telling contrast comes in and mars 
the whole scene by the introduction of a black mass in the 
corner, which upsets the balance of the composition. These 
considerations are the more important in the case of one who, 
like Mr. Basil Schón, seeks to depict ideas as well as objects. 
His skill is well exemplified in other works, and the general 
impression derived from his landscapes is that a closer regard 


for colour values will lead to still further advance. 

Mr. Leslie Schón is best represented by the "Sketch" of a 
female profile, broadly and simply rendered, and though some- 
what ineffective on near inspection, is endowed with considerable 
carrying power, for on being seen from the proper distance the 
head is found to possess a good deal of vitality and character. 
*'The Marble Palace " has quality, but is deficient in atmosphere, 
and "Afterglow," though striking in its simplicity of arrange- 
ment, has a chalky light in the sky, destroying any sense of the 
pervading colour that should be the essence of such a scene. 

Mr. Powell Higgins shows originality and an inclination 
towards adventure in his search for the right method. His 
works strike one as more promising of future possibilities than 
as decisive expressions of his full power. Such things as * Dream 
Trees,” “Impossible Landscape," and “Brutal Landscape " will 
doubtless be found entertaining as a means of diversifying the 
show, and as an indication of an original vein, even if they do 
not satisfy those who look for a revelation of Nature's subtle 
charm. Indeed, Mr. Higgins seems to be more interested in 
reproducing the sharp black and white effects of wood blocks 
than in natural beauty. He shows other works of a different 
kind, suggesting an appreciation of the quiet appeal of delicate 
grey tones, but it is still a question where his real strength lies. 
Probably it will be manifested in something of more serious and 
deeper purpose. 
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THIS was 
the out- 
come of a 
prolonged 
series of 

experimental researches by J. Nicéphore Niepce and J. M. 

Daguerre, the details having been published in the year 

1839. Moreover, the Daguerreotype was the first photo- 

graphic process to come to the knowledge of the general 

ublic. 

4 The sensitive silver salt is formed directly on a polished 

surface of silver by exposing it to the fumes of iodine (alter- 

natively bromine, or chlorine, or mixtures), and the latent 
image formed in the camera is developed by supporting the 
exposed plate, prepared side downwards, over mercury 
warmed to a temperature of about 60 deg. C., the diluted 
mercury vapour в formed acting on the exposed silver 
salt by removing the iodine, bromine, or chlorine; but, apart 
from this production of an image of metallic silver, there 
is an intensification of the image by the addition of iodide or 

other salt of mercury A similar result is obtainable if a 

modern developer, as, for example, diamidophenol hydro- 

chlorate and sodium sulphite, is used, and then followed by 
mercurial intensification. Conversely, a modern gelatino- 
bromide plate may be develo and intensified at the same 
time by mercury vapour, provided only that the silver bromide 
is well to the surface, or not too deeply imbedded in the gela- 
tine. Fixation of the Daguerreotype, or clearing away of 
the superfluous silver salt, is as in the case of modern dry 
plates. 

Nature of the Daguerreotype Image. 

It is very similar to that of a gelatino-bromide plate, and 
consists mainly of finely divided metallic silver, but in the 
case of the Daguerreotype this image is formed on a mirror- 
like surface of polished silver. If a person in a black coat 
holds a Daguerreotype in front of himself, the bright mirror- 
like parts appear black, and the deposit appears whitish, the 
Daguerreotype thus appearing as a positive. If, however, 
the spectator is attired in white, the mirror-like parts will 
robably appear as white, and the image will appear dark 

contrast, the effect of a negative being thus produced. 
Thus Daguerreotype may appear as a positive or a nega- 
tive, according to the lighting and conditions. As regards 
chemical transformations, the Daguerrean image is like 
other silver images: gold or platinum toning and physical 
intensification being practicable. 

The Practical Side of the Daguerreotype Process. 

The engraving at the head of this page is from a drawing 
by Cruikshank, and shows the interior of one of the early 
Daguerreotype studios in Regent Street, the sitter being 
mounted on a platform, so as to be close to the glass roof, 
and the exposure is being timed by a watch—a reminder that 
in the early days of the Daguerreotype the exposure for a 
portrait would sometimes last for ten minutes. In other 

arts of the engraving we see the examination of the 
Daguerreotype by a magnifying glass, the polishing or buff- 
ing of the plates, the sitters in waiting, and the interior of 
the dark-room. 

A Modern Aspect of the Practical Side. 

When accurate measurements are required from a photo- 

graph, as in an observatory or a physical laboratory, no 
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No. 3.—THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


photograph is so technically satisfactory as a Daguerreotype, 
the exquisitely thin film instantly and immediately following 
the expansion and contraction of the base plate under heat 
and cold; moreover, there is no halation. If a sensitive sur- 
face for the camera is to be prepared from laboratory 
materials, special photographic preparations being excluded, 
a Daguerreotype surface can be prepared for exposure in 
less time than gelatino-bromide or wet collodion. To illus- 
trate this, and at the same time give practical working in- 
structions, I may give particulars as to the preparation of a 
plate for a Daguerreotype (which I hand to the Editor), the 
subject being a bench on which was laboratory glassware, 
the glisten and outline of the glass being a good test of non- 
halative definition. To stamp a recent date of production 
on the Daguerreotype a page (p. 38, January r2th, 1914) 
from THE A. P. AND P. N. was included. Cutting a piece 
of plated sheet copper to the size of the carrier, scrubbing 
with a tuft of soft paper charged with a paste made by mix- 
ing a saturated solution of potassium cyanide with rouge, 
washing under the tap, drying by filter paper, heating to 
about 200 deg. C. to expel occluded gases, and finally polish- 
ing with rouge on a cotton polishing cloth, occupied ten 
minutes. Crystals of iodine were now distributed over the 
bottom of a glass dish, and the plate was placed over the 
top of the dish, so as to receive the fumes. In six minutes 
the silver surface had acquired a golden yellow colour, this 
corresponding to low sensitiveness, but as higher sensitive- 
ness was required, the plate was fumed over another dish 
containing three volumes of bromine water and one volume of 
chlorine water, where it became deep orange in two minutes. 
The plate was again placed over the iodine dish and carried 
to the dark-room : an instant in the dark-room over either 
iodine or the chloro-bromine water serving to undo any effect 
of light. Similarly, if an exposed gelatino-bromide plate is 
fumed for a short time over the chloro-bromine water, the 
latent image is destroyed, and the plate is ready for another 
exposure. After exposure (thirty seconds) the plate was 
fumed with mercury, fixed and washed, ten minutes. 


Future Scope of the Daguerreotype. 


In the year 1846 Fizeau used an electrotype cast of a 
Daguerreotype as an intaglio printing plate, wonderfully fine 
detail being obtained, but insufficient depth for practical pur- 
poses. Now that we know how to physically intensify the 
Daguerreotype image, and to pile on it any requisite thick- 
ness of silver, a method based on that of Fizeau should prove 
highly valuable when the most minute detail is required, 
and especially when three plates are required for heliochrome 
work, as the Daguerreotype plate may be colour sensitised 
by cyanine and chinoline red. 


In Conclusion. 


The Daguerreotype is a fully representative process, and 
one which illustrates all essentials in photographic chemistry 
and physics, but the conditions of working are uncomplex, 
so much so that technically one can almost believe the asser- 
tion of Simonides, that it was known in the fifth or sixth 
century, a mixture of aqua regia and sea water residues 
being perhaps the solution by which the plate was sensitised. 
If a reflecting prism is used in connection with the lens, the 
Daguerreotype is obtained non-reversed, but for portraiture 
the prism was seldom used, the familiar “looking-glass 
aspect" being generally pleasing to the sitter. у 
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CAPTAIN SCOTT'S CINEMATOGRAPH DIARY. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE GREATEST ADVENTURE OF MODERN TIMES. 


E do not remember to have listened previously to a pic- 
torial lecture lasting for two and a half hours, which was 
the experience of those who attended at the Philharmonic Hall 
last week on the occasion of the Press view (or, more properly, 
the Press hearing) of Mr. Herbert G. Ponting’s personal narra- 
tive and picture record of the Captain Scott South Pole Expedi- 
tion. And none of the large company present would have voted 
it a minute too long. А good deal of the film we had already 
seen, but on this occasion it was accompanied by Mr. Ponting's 
story from his own lips, and the highest praise that can be given 
to Mr. Ponting as a lecturer is that his word pictures are as vivid 
as those obtained on his plates and films. 

The pictorial display was not wholly from cinematograph film. 
A number of wonderfully fine lantern slides were also projected, 
principally in order to bring out the scenic glories of the 
Antarctic regions. The superb effects obtained under the mid- 
night sun, an overturned iceberg like a mediaval castle, the 
towering ice-cliffs of Mount Terror looming up through the 
depths of the Polar night, the weird and eerie frozen sea, 
grottoes like the caves of the genii, and the lonely, majestio 
volcano, would have lost a great deal of interest if a mere motion 
picture had been shown. 

Needless to say, Mr. Ponting’s results all showed first-class 
technique, though he did not enlarge upon the difficulties of their 
production. The most that he did was to show the interior of 
the nearest dark-room to the South Pole, and to describe how 
the camera was lashed to the bridge of the Zerra Nova and 
pointed at the horizon when it was desired to secure a cinemato- 
graph record of a storm at sea. On reaching the ice, also, Mr. 
Ponting was able, by lying prostrate on the edge of a plank» 
slung over the side of the ship, to get a wonderful animated 
picture of the bow of the little whaler cutting gallantly into the 
ice-floe. 

The cinematograph was at its best, of course, when depicting 
the wild life of the Antarctic. The penguins were as grotesque 
as ever, followed closely by the seals, but the skua gulls were 
not far behind, and one film showed the actual process of hatch- 
ing the skua gulls’ eggs, the parent birds being driven away at 
intervals over a period of nine hours. 

The scene fittingly changed to pathos towards the close, in 
harmony with the story of the Antarctic Expedition itself. The 


film showing Captain Scott and his small party struggling into 
their sleeping bags in the tent (the front seam of which had been 
left open in order to throw sufficient light into the interior, 
excited some laughter when it was shown in public eighteen 
months ago, but now it was received with an eloquent silence. 
The final motion record, taken at midnight on the Great Ice 
Barrier, showed the heroic little party marching off into the 
tragic shadows, and this was followed by one or two photo- 
graphs, taken by the late Lieut. Bowers, of the group actually 
at the Pole. The films from which these records were made were 
brought back by Captain Scott to his last camping-place, and 
direct from that scene of death and desolation they were pro- 
jected into the heart of crowded and sympathetic London. 
Could there be a more wonderful instance of miracle-working 
photography ? 

Sir Ernest Shackleton, who presided, expressed the hope that 
he might have as good a photographer as Mr. Ponting when he, 
too, once more turned his face to the south. 

Personally, we doubt very much whether this hope will be 
realised. There is only one H. G. Ponting, and the wonderful 
pictures he has secured of the Antarctic will be very hard to 
beat. Indeed, it is unlikely that they will ever be equalled. 
We wonder how many people in the audiences who hear this 
lecture and see the wonderful photographs and animated pic- 
tures put before them, will realise the hardships and difficulties 
that had to be overcome in securing them. The quiet-spoken 
man who lectures has no need to make a preliminary apologv 
for the introduction of the first personal pronoun. Mr. Ponting 
is too modest, and we should like to hear more of his own 
exploits in this the greatest adventure of modern times. 

From the photographic point of view the films and lantern 
slides shown in this lecture are technically perfect as well as 
pictorially beautiful. The slides, we understand, are all made 
by Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, and are excellent examples 
of the fine work they turn out. This firm was also responsible 
for many of the excellent enlargements on view at Mr. Ponting's 
exhibition of Antarctic pictures at the Fine Art Society's Gallery, 
148, New Bond Street, W. 

“A. P." readers should note that Mr. Ponting will give his lec- 
ture and the pictures will be shown twice daily, at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Great Portland Street, W., for the next few weeks. 
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SOME NOTES ON RUNNING A PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition, with its means of bringing the 
season's work before the general public, is undoubtedly the 
most important event in the year of a photographic society. 

The writer is not aware of how things are in the South, but in 
his part of the country up North the usual form this function 
takes—in the smaller towns, at any rate—is to hang the pictures 
in the club rooms for a week or so, one or more of the members 
being in attendance in the evenings. 

The average person who visits the show, however, is perhaps 
not acquainted with any of the members, and after a perfunc- 
tory examination of the pictures on view he leaves with a feel- 
ing that, while the pictures may be very good, the proceedings, 
on the whole, are pretty cold and uninteresting. 

As a matter of fact, he is not catered for as he might be, and 
the following notes regarding the exhibition of the society with 
which the writer is connected—held in a Lanarkshire town of 
some 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants—may be of some interest to 
secretaries of some of the smaller societies who are looking for 
some means of making their exhibitions more interesting, and 
consequently more successful from all points of view. 

(1) Form an exhibition committee by simply appointing the 
full committee of the society as such, with a good organiser as 
convener, who will arrange to give each member his appointed 
duties in hanging the pictures, taking tickets or cash, fixing up 
the background and panelling, showing visitors round and гх- 
plaining any points of interest in the pictures, etc., etc. 

(2) Fix the most suitable date. (Our show is held on two 
days at the end of March, for the reason that the season's out- 
put by most workers is completed, and also that we may get the 
entries of pictures from the Scottish Salon, which is closed by 
this date.) 

(3) To ensure a good entry from exhibitors, give awards which 
are useful or ornamental or both, i.e. flower vases or similar 
articles, photographic materials or apparatus, etc., etc. (We 


have already bought a number of copies of “Photograms of the 
Year " as extra prizes.) 

(4) Hang the pictures to the best advantage. (Last year, not 
being satisfed with the background upon which the pictures 
were hung—a plain wooden wall to which self-coloured paper 
was tacked—we purchased a supply of coarse sacking of suf 
cient depth, and long enough to cover the three sides of the hall, 
which material, after being stretched on the wall, was panelled 
off with narrow strips of wood, obtained from a local wood mer- 
chant, and painted white on a Saturday afternoon by a few of 
the members.) 

(5) Supply visitors with a cup of tea, sandwiches, cakes, etc. 
(This has always been a feature of our show, the arrangements 
being in the sole charge of a committee of the ladies, who serve 
tea each evening from 7 to 8.) 

(6) Appoint a small sub-committee to arrange for a programme 
of music each evening. (We find no great difficulty in getting 
the services of a few local artistes, gratis, of course.) 

(7) Obtain the services of a prominent local /ady to open the 
exhibition. (On the last two occasions we have had the wife of 
our civic ruler in this capacity, and, without in the least detract- 
ing from the capabilities of the latter, the general opinion was 
nee bi could not have performed the service better, if as 
well. 

(8) Charge sixpence for admission, and get a generous supply 
of tickets printed, and in the hands of all the members for sale 
early. (Some of the shopkeepers in our town are quite pleased 
to display a card intimating our exhibition in their windows, 
and also sell tickets.) 

There is no doubt that the introduction of the little social 
element is a great factor in making our photographic exhibition 
attractive to the average person who is not a photographer but 
may be; and it is certain that without it we should not get “the 
people " to patronise us in the way they have-always done. 
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By WiLL MULLIN. 


l, а toned bromide print (10X15), was awarded Hon. Mention tn the Weekly Competition: 
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THE CANAL AT BUFFALO. Bv W. H. PORTERFIELD. 
From the London Salon of Photography. pw Б 
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NE is somewhat chary of writing on 
() methods of adding skies to bromoil prints, 

for the simple reason that so many prints 
are bad when the worker is following the draw- 
ing of the negative, and modifying merely the 
tone values, and when an attempt is made to 
supply both drawing and tone values the op- 
portunities for disaster are doubled. But the 
Editor tells me he has found a demand for a 
few notes dealing with the matter, and so one 
feels that perhaps in the serious and persistent 
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practice of the process progress may be made. 
Let me commence, however, by saying that 
this working in of skies not in the original 
bromide print is, in reality, a very difficult 
matter nine times out of ten. The truth is, it is 
childishly easy, provided the worker has the 
quickness of perception which will enable him 
to allow the print to lead him, instead of his 
attempting to force the print. It does some- 
times happen that a beautiful, pearly atmo- 
spheric effect is obtained almost accidentally, and 
when such is the case it is better to modify the 
print to suit the sky, than to try to alter the 
skv to suit the landscape. 

This sort of remark often causes the photo- 
graphic purist, the sharp-focussing, straight- 
print man, to say, *Is this vour wonderful 
control process?” My reply to the purist would 
take the form of a parable: “A certain 
photographer went out to photograph some 
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Fig. 1. 


church porches. On the way he saw a beautiful 
| grouping of sheep, partly in the shade of a fine 
| old tree, and partly in sunlight. He had, however, 
too much strength of mind to expose a plate, be- 
cause he had gone out with the fixed intention of 
photographing church porches." The accidental 
in art is almost always satisfactory. The artist 
should be always ready to * grasp the skirts of 
happy chance." But to get back to the skv, which 
is rather the headdress than the skirt of our land- 
scape, let me say at once that, useful as the method 
of adding a sky during pigmenting may be, I am 
not advocating the indiscriminate emplovment of 
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the method, nor am I pitting it against the printing in of a 
natural sky when making the bromide enlargement. Much 
depends on the subject; much also depends on the number 
of prints required. 1 should be prepared to produce three or 
four prints, each practically a re plica, but I should then 
wish to have the sky in the original bromide enlargement or 
print. But if the general e flect only is aimed at in making 
a second print of the same subject, then it can be got with 


reasonable accuracy if the sky is worked in during the 
pigmenting. 


The addition of clouds in pigmenting may be done in 
various ways, which may be tabulated roughly as follows: 

(1) Leaving the cloud or clouds, and working the sky 
round them. 

(2) Laying an even tone, and removing the pigment, so as 
to reproduce the lights, either by hopping or by other means. 

(3) Laying a tone and allowing it to dry, and then removing 
it as required by means of rubber or other abrasive. 

Obviously all three methods may be used in conjunction, 
and this is what most usually happens in actual work. 

The first method has the advantage of leaving the light 
tones of a mass of sunlit cloud a purer white than it is pos- 
sible to get by any method of hopping off the pigment. The 
blue sky can be "worked up to 
the crisp edges of the cloud 
more readily, and a cleaner 
edge obtained than by hopping. 

The third method is seldom 
satisfactory for clearly defined 
cloud masses, because it only 
provides the light portions ana 
leaves no method of introducing 
the shadow side of a cloud. It 
is also apt to produce a different 
texture to that obtained by the 
stippling, dragging, or hopping 
actions of the brush. If the print 
is on smooth paper, the rubber 
gives a smoother, less granular 
texture ; and if on a rough paper 
then a more granular one, be- 
cause it rubs the pigment from 
the tops of the surface rough- 
nesses of the paper. 

Possibly the best way of in- 
dicating the procedure will be 
to take the examples, which I 
have prepared specially, one by 
one, and point out exactly the 
methods adopted. These prints 
have been prepared so as to 
show the various methods tabulated above. None of the 
original bromide enlargements had any cloud forms, the sky 
portion in each case be ‘ing a blank, but not a white sky. I 
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find it is an advantage to have a very slight tone over the 
sky, as it enables ink to be laid on more readily, and without 
that excessive thinning of the pigment which when resorted 

to for the sky alone usually 
m — : gives trouble along the sky line, 
« _| producing a darkened band. 

Р Perhaps the best way of ех- 
pressing this would be to say 
that the tone of the sky in the 
bromide must bear a reasonable 
relation to the tones of the land- 
scape, and particularly of the 
distance and other portions 
abutting on the sky. If the 
print is exceptionally soft and 
delicate it does not matter so 
much if the sky is represented 
by white paper. It will in pig- 
menting take a reasonable tone 
relatively to the rest of the 
print. But if the negative is a 
strong one, with an opaque sky 
—say the sky blocked out— 
then it would be almost neces- 
sary to get a tint over it bv 
double exposure in enlarging ; 
at all events, if delicate planes 
of distance were desired. |I 
should like it to be understood 
that I am suggesting the sim- 
plest methods of obtaining re- 
sults. A worker of long experience may overcome the dift- 
culty of a dead white sky and a strong print, but he may 
do it only after one or two attempts. 

Let us now look at fig. 1, in which the skv 
is simply an almost even gradation, darkening 
slightly towards the top of the picture. This 
tone is laid bv gentle, even dabbing with a 
large brush. It should not be absolutely even 
in gradation. If it is, it is almost certain that 
all sense of atmosphere will be lost. But it is 
equally important that it should not consist of a 
succession. of almost circular patches, either 
light or dark, each indicating where a brush 
has been pressed on the surface of the print. 

To lay such a tint needs a good deal of prac- 
tice, and, as alreadv suggested, it is much easier 
when the sky of the enlargement is reasonably 
in key, for this further reason, that if proper 
relief has been obtained in the landscape por- 
tion, the white skv will be much too stele or 
slimy to take the pigment nicely. 

It will be seen that this method is not only 
to be used when a plain gradated sky is required, 
but is also the basis of methods 2 and 3. 
So that at one stage of its career fig. 2 was 
like fig. 1, and the cloud forms seen in fig. 2 
were produced by hopping off the pigment where 
required in the usual way, the shadow side of 
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the clouds being added after this hopping had indicated the 
shape. | 

АП bromoil prints are apt to reproduce with a good deal 
of granularity, but in this instance the sky and clouds espe- 
cially will be so, because the hopping causes a good deal 
of gritty particles to be deposited, and this print has not 
been touched at all since the pigmenting. The edges of the 
clouds are somewhat woolly. This lack of crispness requires 
correction, and the best time to do this is usually when the 
print has had a day or two to dry. It is possible to get a 
clean sharp edge to a mass of cloud by wetting the ball of 
the second ang and wiping off the pigment, but the danger 
of getting a dirty smear is considerable, and it is safer to 
leave the clouds as shown in fig. 2, until the print is dry, and 
preferably mounted, and then to clean up generally with a 
selection of indiarubbers, soft, medium, and hard eraser, 
working up to the edge of the cloud here and there, but 
avoiding a cutting осе and a uniform edge. Fig. 3 was, 
when mounted, like fig. 2, but has had this cleaning up 
done, and in one or two places an irregularity of pigment 
has been removed by means of the scraper point, used very 
delicately, and much in the same way as a retoucher works 
on a portrait negative, i.e. a kind of minute scribbling. Of 
course, the retoucher adds lead, but on the bromoil print 
the scraper point removes pigment. Sometimes the blue sky, 
or the grey behind the bright edge of cloud needs bringing 
up to the light cloud edge. This may be done by a few 
very light and delicate touches of a lead pencil, or by means 
of ordinary water-colour mixed with just a trace of 
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Hotels. 
HE Swiss, being an ingenious and 
money-making nation, have con- 
trived both a summer and winter 
os season in their crumpled country. 
—— What they say is, if those demmed 
ae don’t mind baking to death 
and falling down crevasses with sun- 
stroke in the summer, surely to goodness they’ll stand being 
frostbitten and snowbound in the winter! Everything, too, is 
made so easy for you. You can get all kinds of ingenious 
hints beforehand, so that you needn’t come into Switzerland a 
greener, and disgrace your country of origin or domicile. 
You can get, for instance, a catalogue raisonné of the hotels. 
All the advantages of each hotel are there denoted by tiny 
pictures. For example, a racquet means tennis, a_ ski 
means a ski (of course), and a picture of a man in 
uniform means that they keep a man in uniform. This idea, 
however, might be improved. For example, the figure of a 
man eating with his knife might be employed to signify that the 
hotel receives Germans, and a portrayal of a small insect with 
strong legs might signify night hunting for small game. 


The Proper Outfit. 


So much has been written about the proper outfit for Switzer- 
land in winter, that little more need be added. The main 
thing is to take at least one pair of terribly stout boots with 
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any kind of soap. The soap enables the greasy sur- 
face of the print to take the water-colour. The pencil 
is the easier method, and on a black or warm-black print 
is imperceptible. 

Let us now look for a moment at fig. 5, which is an 
example of method No. 3. That is, a delicate tint was laid 
over the sky, and when the print was dry the clouds were 
rubbed out with the eraser. The shadow sides are very little 
darker than the general flat tint, and where they are it is 
due to a little pencilling work verv delicately done by light 
touches, rather than by definite strokes. I have not found 
this method so satisfactory as those illustrated by figs. 2, 
3, because of the difficulty of making slight corrections. 
Once the tint is removed with the rubber it cannot be 
replaced,whereas within reason clouds produced during pig- 
menting may be modified considerably. 

In fig. 6 we have a sky untouched after the print left the 
bromoil desk, except for mere mechanical spotting, the effect 
as seen being produced entirely with the pigmenting brush. 
This is—as will be readily seen—from the same negative as 
fig. 5, and was an identical bromide enlargement. 

Fig. 4 shows the unpigmented bromide print, and the three 
examples together give a good idea of the “control” possible 
with such a subject. 

So far I have said nothing on the artistic aspect. Obviouslv 
skies cannot be worked in in this way, unless the worker 
has closely observed cloud forms, and it is not a bad plan 
to have a few enlargements from cloud negatives to serve 
as guide prints. 
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huge nails. The nails should be outside, not within. You 
hang desperately on to mountainous crags with these nails, 
and each one has the moral value of a life insurance. Unless 
these boots are made with hinges they want breaking in, and 
a few weeks’ preliminary practice in them is advisable. If 
they are the right thing, they crack the paving as you walk, 
and those following you see sparks of fire emerging from under 
your soles. In your practice, however, don't enter a drawing- 
room which has a drugget or a smooth carpet, or you will strip 
the floor as you make for your hostess's hand. We heard a lady 
on such an occasion characterise the intruder's entry as a 
“studded insult.” Woolly-bear stockings go with these boots. 
On one's return any young dentist will extract the nails for an 
inclusive fee, and then you have stout footwear ready for 
English snow and slush. 


Preliminary Training. 

Winter climbing is a first-rate sport for the tired City man; 
we mean the one who is tired of life. Here, again, a little 
preliminary practice is needed, and the athlete who can climb 
from skirting to ceiling of a tiled bathroom, using his toes and 
fingers only, should came back from Switzerland safe and 
sound. If this form of practice be inconvenient, he can get a 
certain amount of facility by selecting a boulder-strewn field, 
lying flat on his stomach, and climbing across the field in that 
position. A field free from brambles and bulls should be 
chosen for preference. 
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The Society of Colour Photographers will hold their sixth 
exhibition at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, S.W., 
from May 8 to 16, a room having been placed at their disposal 
for the purpose by the organisers of the Photographic Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, which takes place at the Horticultural Hall 
during the period mentioned. Exhibits are invited from all 
workers in colour processes, and entry forms may now be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Arthur E. Morton, 97, 
Chesterfield Gardens, Harringay, N. Entries close on April 13. 
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'* Photography by Artificial Light.'"—. second edition of 
Dr. Holm’s booklet on this subject has come to hand from the 
“ Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft,” of Berlin, this edition 


being edited by Herr Hermann Schwarz. This work, “ Photo- 
graphie bei kiinstlichem Licht,” gives a remarkably good account 
of the general technics of the subject, and describes the most 


recent appliances; the illustrations of portraiture by artificial 
light are distinctly above the average, that disfiguring silhouette- 
like shadow on the background so often seen being absent. 
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HOW TO MAKE BELLOWS OR 
ENLARGING CAMERAS. 

N spite of the many excellent forms of 
I enlarging cameras on the market, there 
are many enthusiastic amateur photo- 
graphers who prefer to make their own 
apparatus. 

Apart from the lens, the most difficult, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р i 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


N. are invited for this 
Articles 


give the paper one o1 two coats to make a 
dull black surface that will not reflect the 
light, or one of the many excellent “dead 
blacks ” on the market could be used. 
When the black is dry take the material 
and wrap it round the box, paper lining 
inside, allowing a lap of 1! in.; this lap 
must be glued. The side where the lap 
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wood or rule along the line of bottom fold, 
and repeat. Well press these two folds, 
and if the sides are now folded back, it 
will be found that the corners require 
very little manipulation. 

Pull the bellows forward two more divi- 
sions, and placing the bevelled edge of 
the rule along the line of the side fold, 
press down the fold already made, pro- 
ducing a V-shaped fold ; turn bellows over 
and repeat at the other side; then make 
top and bottom folds, and it should then 
appear as fig. 5. 

Draw the bellows forward two divisions, 
and repeat the folding, but this time start- 
ing with the top and bottom, and finish- 
ing with the sides. After one or two folds 
it will be found quite easy. 

The writer experimented by wrapping a 
piece of brown paper round the box and 
making two or three folds. 

The accompanying sketches, if followed, 
will help to make the description more 
clear. We Di 3С, 


Fig. 1. 


and at the same time the most important 
part of the camera to make, is the bellows. 
The best form of bellows for the amateur 
to attempt to make is the parallel. 

The following article describes the modus 
operandi employed in making a bellows 
104 in. square with an extension of 18 in. ; 
this size will admit of a half-plate con- 
denser being used. 

If larger or smaller bellows are re- 
quired, the sizes can readily be obtained 
by allowing about 2 in. more than the dia- 
meter of the condenser used; orthe length 
and breadth of paper, in the case of a day- 


Fig. 3. 


light enlarger, for example—the bellows 
required for the latter, enlarging up to 
12 by то in., would be 14 by 12 in. 

Make a frame in the form of a box 
24 in. by 10} in. square, closed at one 
end (fig. 1); this can be made of 4 in. 
deal nailed or screwed together. 

Obtain a piece of black twill lining, 
44 in. long by 24 in. wide, pin it on to the 
floor or a table large enough, by means 
of drawing pins round the edges, and 
paste on a piece of thin brown paper the 
same size ; leave it until perfectly dry, and 
then mix some lampblack with paste and 


occurs will hereafter be referred to as the 
bottom of bellows, and the opposite side 
the top. 

When the lap is dry the next operation 
is to mark or set out the folds. Divide the 
top into divisions of 1 in., and then, with 
the aid of a T-square, draw lines all round 
(fig. 2); these lines indicate the top or 
bottom of each fold. Now, with the 
closed end of the box away from you, pull 
the material so that the second line comes 
to the edge, see that the line is square 
with the edge of box all round, pinch the 
four corners with thumb and finger to 
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Fig. 4. 
Appearance of Fig. 3 when folds 
are pressed flat. 


stiffen them, and then fold the sides 
against the closed end, as shown in fig. 3. 

It will be found advisable to use a strong 
paper-knife, or the handle of a table- 
spoon will answer, to rub down the folds 
as they are made, so that they are nice and 
sharp. 

Take a thin piece of wood with a 
bevelled edge, a penny 12 in. boxwood rule 
answers admirably, and lay it along the 
line of the top fold (see fig. 4) ; fold back 
the material on to it, this will have the 
effect of slightly raising the side folds, but 
take no heed of this, but lay the piece of 
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Fig. a. 

A HINT FOR POSSESSORS OF PLAQUES 
OR MEDALS. 

HOSE photographers who are bur- 

dened (?) with the possession of 
numerous plaques, medals, etc., may be 
glad to know that if these are first polished 
and then coated with “cold lacquer,” i.e. 
celluloid varnish, they will need no 
further attention. 

It is necessary that the lacquer should be 
quickly and evenly applied with a soft 
brush, taking care not to overlap the 
strokes, and if carefully done, it will, 
being practically colourless, not be notice- 
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able when dry. Drying takes but а few 
minutes, and the results appear to be per- 
manent enough to stand considerable 
rubbing. H. A. M. 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 
photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 


future reference. The notes started in the issue dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1913. Back numbers can be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Silver Nitrate.—The only silver salt that is used in ordinary 
photographic work. It is employed with chlorides, bromides, 
iodides, etc., to form silver chlorides, silver bromides, etc. 
Silver nitrate is not sensitive to light, but the compounds that 
it forms with organic substances or with chlorides, etc., are 
sensitive. 

The principal use of silver nitrate is in the manufacture of 
photographic plates and papers. In ordinary work it may be 
used for sensitising plain salted paper, and for intensifying 
negatives and lantern slides. 

Any good drawing paper may be prepared by applying the 
following solution with a brush or sponge, a second application 
being given when the first is thoroughly dry: 


Gelatine, Nelson's No. 2 ............................... IO gr. 
Ammonium chloride .................... eese 15 gr. 
bri qe I OZ. 


The gelatine is soaked in cold water for an hour, and then 
the cold water drained off, hot water poured on to make the 
quantity up to one ounce. The paper will keep indefinitely if 
stored in a dry place. 

The sensitising bath is: 

Silver nitrate 
Water (distilled) 

The paper to be sensitised may be floated face downwards on 
the solution for one minute, or the solution may be applied to 
the surface by means of a tuft of cotton wool. The paper must 
be dried in the dark, and used as soon as possible after sensitis- 
ing, preferably the same day. Separate toning and fixing, the 
combined bath, or gold and platinum toning, may be used suc- 
cessfully with this paper. 

For silver intensification, the most satisfactory process is that 
introduced by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington. A solution of silver 
nitrate is required, and ammonium sulphocyanide in crystals, 
and hypo in a strong solution : 

Silver nitrate 
Water, distilled 5 02. 

A small quantity of this solution is taken, and ammonium 
sulphocyanide in crystals added until the precipitate first 
formed is just redissolved. The solution is then diluted by add- 
ing water until it measures 44 times the quantity of silver 
nitrate solution originally taken, and a fresh precipitate forms. 
This is dissolved by the addition of hvpo, preferablv from a 
strong solution. Аз soon as the solution is clear, pyro and 
soda, or the components of any alkaline developer, are added 
in the same way that they would be added to water for ordinary 
development, and the plate redeveloped in this solution until 
sufficiently strengthened. It is then placed in an acid fixing bath 
and washed and dried in the usual manner. 

Another method of using silver nitrate for intensification is to 
prepare a special solution of pyro, without sulphite : 
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Pyro E 40 gr. 
CHG -acide салаан Un Tab tea teas LAU I 40 gr 
bri e E 3 oz. 


To intensify take 1 drm. of this solution and add water up to 
one ounce, and at the moment of using add 3o minims of the 
silver nitrate solution given for Wellington's intensifier, and 
immerse the plate in the solution. If the solution becomes 
turbid before sufficient density is attained, it must be thrown 
away and a fresh quantity prepared. It is very rapid in its 
action. 

Sodium Acetate.—The alkaline element in the acetate toning 
bath for separate toning and fixing. The formula is: 


Sodium. acetate: ыз неш» н ийи игара RN 24 gr. 
Gold Chloride: оаа et eR Rd I gr. 
Water ОТРИ РУР burned ТСИ 8 02 


The bath should be prepared twenty-four hours before it is 
required for use. This was a favourite toning bath for 
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albumenised paper; it is also very good’ for plain salted paper 
sensitised with a solution of silver nitrate (see SILVER NITRATE), 
but it does not work so Satisfactorily with gelatino-chloride 
emulsion papers, the modern P.O.P. With some of these papers 
good warm tones of rich and pleasing character can be obtained 
by substituting fused sodium acetate for the ordinary crystal 
acetate. 


Sodium Biborate.—(See Borax.) 


Sodium Bromide may be substituted for potassium bromide by 
using one-third more. It possesses no advantage over the 
potassium salt. 

(To be continued.) 


studio demonstration 
Members will be 
asked to pose a model. On Thursday the sth Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney will lecture on the History of Garden Design. 


Change of Address.— The hon. secretary of the Bournemouth 
Camera Club, Miss Penrice, has removed to 44, Lowther Road, 
Bournemouth. In connection with the club, Mr. Radcliffe Dug- 
more 1s to give a public lecture in St. Peter's Hall, Bournemouth, 
on February 6, at 3 p.m. 


Ilford Photographic Society.—In connection with the society's 
exhibition, which is to be held from February то to 14, the time 
for sending in entry forms has been extended to February 5 for 
the open class. Forms can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. К. Whittingham, 20, Norfolk Road, Seven Kings. 


Sidcup Camera Club.—The sixth annual exhibition will be held 
at the Public Hall, Sidcup, on February 13 and 14. There are 
two open classes, exhibits for which may be sent in unglazed 


Club.— Mr. 


The Camera 
to-night (Feb. 2) should prove very interesting. 


Goodyer’s 


in order to reduce cost of carriage and risk of damage. Entries 
close on February 7, exhibits February g. Full particulars may 
be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. F. E. Clark, " Hale- 


wood," Station Road, Sidcup. 


The Directors of Lilywhite, Ltd., recently entertained the cleri- 
cal and operative staff of their head works at Halifax to a some- 
what novel function, consisting of a whist drive and the popular 
cinematograph, with which was also combined the newly intro- 
duced Edison Kinetophone. The rendezvous was the newlv 
built * Picture House " at Halifax. After tea about twenty hands 
of whist were plaved, followed by supper, when the pictures 
were again indulged in. . 


The committee of the South London International Exhibition 
of Photography has adopted another device for reducing the 
expenses of exhibitors in the forthcoming show (March 21 to 
April 13). In addition to the offer to pay carriage on collections 
of twenty-five prints from any club in the British. Isles, com- 
petitors at any exhibition closing on or before March 7 may have 
their pictures forwarded to the South London Exhibition, and 
carriage will be paid by the S.I..P.S. This will effect consider- 
able saving to exhibitors at the Scottish Salon, and the Fdin- 
burgh, Sheffield, Catford, and other exhibitions. Entrv forms and 
full particulars from Mr. J. Henry Perkins, 103, Bushey Hill 
Road, Camberwell, London, S.E. 


The 'Agenda Lumiere-Jougla" for the Current Year.— This 
compact and convenient reference book is once more to hand. 
To give an idea of its comprehensiveness we may point out that 
over оо pages, 6 by 4 inches, are included in a weight 
between 6 and 7 ounces, while the thickness, including the semi- 
limp covers, is but à of an inch, lightness and compactness being 
thoughtfully studied with the view of making the "Agenda 
Lumicre-Jougla" a convenient desk companion for the photo- 
grapher. The price of the “Agenda” is one franc, and it is 
published at the offices of the company, 82, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
also at the Gauthier-Villars publishing house, 55, Quai des 
Grands-Augustins; but doubtless Londoners will find it more 
convenient to obtain the book from Mr. T. K. Grant, at his 
agency for Lumière goods, 89, Great Russell Street. The tabu- 
lated particulars as regards chemical substances, the data with 
respect to lenses, and the cyclopedic collection. of everv-dav 
photographic instructions may be mentioned; further, it has 
what so many French books lack—a comprehensive index. 
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[- forwarding the new Agfa film pack for trial, Messrs. Chas. 
Zimmermann and Co. have been considerate enough to send 
us duplicates: one film pack for dissection and general study 
and a second for photographic trial. 

The mechanical cons:ruction of the film.pack casing is quite 
a triumph in its way, the thinness and lightness of the sheet 
metal casing being quite surprising, while the minute and studied 
inter-adaptation of parts affords us a very fine example of 
thoroughness in manufacture and attention to detail. 

It seems at first sight surprising that the film pack for films 
9 by r2 centimetres should only measure 9.3 by 14.5 centimetres, 
and weigh but a trifle over four ounces. This achievement is 
not the only feature to be commended, as the films, both as 
regards the celluloid base and the emulsion coating, show 
marks of corresponding watchfulness and care. The celluloid 
itself, if denuded of its emulsion and hung in a warm place, re- 
tains its evenness, thus affording a strong presumption hat nega- 
tives prepared on the film will not buckle or become irregular 
on keeping. Another feature that the makers emphasise is the 
fact that the back of the film is free from gelatine, a matter of 
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FILM PACK. 


considerable importance in relation to clean development and 
easy handling. This permits the film negatives to be laid down 
to dry after surface moisture has been blotted off. 

The emulsion is highly sensitive; indeed, much more sensitive 
than that usually put on roll films, and it is not only remark- 
ably clean and free from fog in working, but, in addition, it is 
so opaque as to minimise halation. The makers, we think, fully 
realise that halation is a trouble to be dealt with from the front 
of the plate or film rather than from the back, and films, as 
such, are, by reason of their thinness, somewhat less subject to 
pronounced halation than plates. 

Our camera tests with this film, under adverse conditions of 
light, speak highly of its speed and adaptability for practically 
any well-known developer. For the amateur who wants an 
“easy” film to deal with it can be recommended, especially as 
any exposed film can be withdrawn from the pack for treatment 
without interfering with the remainder. 

Every film worker should try an Agía pack. It is made at 
present in quarter-plate size only, price 3s. for twelve exposures. 
Concise instructions are enclosed with every pack. 


Inr WEEKLY COMPETITION 


"THE A. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shiilings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. 


fide a | In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


is given for the best mounted print 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings' 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. Р. AND P. N. is reserved. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on anothe» 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


. Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Mrs. Thomas-Peter, Oak Cottage, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 
(Title of print, *The Beach Baby.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial; lens, Bausch and Lomb; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-10oth 
sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., July ; developer, m.-q.; printing pro- 
cess, bromoil, red chalk. 

The Second Prize to M. O. Dell, 431, North End Road, Walham 
Green, S.W. (Title of print, “Out of the Caverns of Rain.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.S. ; lens, Homocentric ; 
stop, F/5.6 ; exposure, r1-2oth sec. ; time of day, mid-day, Septem- 
ber; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to C. and H. Warner, 74, Richford 
Street, Hammersmith, W. (Title of print, “The Top of the Hill 
Morning.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho., backed ; 
lens, Collinear; stop, F/g; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 
10.30 a.m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Lilywhite bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Raffaele Menochio, Corso Vittoria 
Emanuele 68, Turin. (Title of print, “Playing Cards.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Agfa Iso. rapid ; lens, Zeiss Tessar ; stop, F/12; 
flashlight exposure; developer, glycin; printing process, Kodak 
bromide. . 

Hon. Mention. 

C. S. J. Worsfold, Portsmouth ; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, 
W.; Wm. Lockey, Bedlington; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore (2) ; 
F. Frost, Canonbury, N.; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; E. T. 
Mowlam, Southsea; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; J. R. Richardson, 
Burnley ; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; Miss E. S. Austin, Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

Class I. 

Jas. Baker, Birtley; H. W. Bush, Coventry; E. Wragg, Shef- 
field; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; A. J. Shorter, Balham, S.W.; 
Н. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; Miss Rossi, London, N.W. ; 
G. S. Walker, Hinderwell, Yorks; Wm. Mitchell, Gateshead ; 
T. and G. Hall, Birtley; H. Burstall, Westcliff-on-5ea ; T. B. 
Clark, Nelson; J. J. W. Carruthers, Shepherd’s Bush, W. ; Miss 
Mourant, Cranleigh ; H. Chapman, Cardiff; Stephen L. Hardie, 


Bexhill-on-Sea; Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; H. F. Donald- 
son, Aberdeen; Miss Wentworth, Manchester; S. G. Turner, 
Coventry; A. Morgan, Blaenau Festiniog. 


Class II. 

H. S. Kelly, Newport, Mon.; C. and H. Warner, Hammer- 
smith, W.; H. W. Bush, Coventry; Ernest Coals, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N.; M. Schultz, Leeds; W. H. Greenwood, Minehead ; 
T. Chivers, Halifax; Norman Young, Lancaster; Miss G. Det- 
mold, Jersey; B. N. Wray, Chelmsford ; Thos. Duncan, Kidder- 
minster; L. French, Hampstead, N.W.; S. R. Jacques, London, 
W.; D. Mintern, Maidenhead; Geo. Henderson, Doncaster ; 
L. G. Sanderson, Bristol. 

Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and Il. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. Dixon, 14, Page Terrace, 
Norton-on-Tees. (Title of print, “Outdoor Portrait.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Wellington Speedy; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, 1 p.m., August ; developer, rytol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, sulphide 
toned. 

Beginners' Class. 

E. and L. J. Blake, Brockley, S.E.; A. H. King, Cambridge ; 
F. J. Whittaker, Swindon; J. Beal, Putney; J. F. M. Chambers, 
Nottingham ; T. and G. Hall, Birtley; Leslie L. Tyler, Bilston ; 
Montague Williams, Windsor ; Wm. Н. Ashmore, Sheffield ; К. J. 
Kidd, Peterhead ; T. Rogers, Thornaby-on-Tees; E. W. Arnold, 
Bath; E. A. Pascall, Chatham; Wm. Rowland, Birkenhead ; 
W. Grantham, Wildersham; Fred Smith, Burnley; Robert. 
Frew, Glasgow; A. R. Yarwood, Stalybridge; R. de Rupe 
Roche, Hounslow, W.; Frank Green, Boroughbridge; G. H. 
James, Dunstable; Harry Grimwood, Nuneaton: Geo. H. 
Glover, Chorley; Wm. Slaughter, Taunton; Miss Р Glenthorne, 
Harrogate; L. S. Cleaver, Hull; Leonard Lewer, Stroud 
Green, N. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Northumberland and Durham Comretitions. 


I have the results of the lantern slide competi- 
tion of the Northumberland and Durham Photo- 
graphic Federation before me, and am glad to be 
able to report a very satisfactory result. Mr. F. 
J. Mortimer, our worthy Editor, judged the com- 
petition, and he appears to have a very high 
opinion of the results sent in. In his general 
remarks, he says: “The quality of the slides in 
this competition is very good indeed, and the plan 
of dealing with them in sets, instead of singly, 
is one to be highly commended, for it eliminates 
the chance success, and gives the consistent 
worker an opportunity of demonstrating that his 
productions are not influenced by luck.’ 

In Class A, which is the event open to every 
Federation member, whether previously successful 
or not, and here the experts have their chance, 
the fact that no less than nine sets out of the 
twenty are by one worker gives a good demon- 
stration of the above theo and Mr. Robert 
Chalmers, of the Sunderland "Photoseaphic Asso- 
ciation, has Mr. Mortimer’s congratulations, 
along with many others, on the high standard of 
excellence that all his slides reach. They are 
distinguished pictorially, as well as possessing a 
technical quality that is distinctly personal. 


Mr. Chalmers Wins the Piaque. 


The method of judging was the simple one of 
passing each set through the lantern, irrespective 
of author's name, and placing the sets in the 
order oí merit. That having Puch done, it was 
found that the first four sets were by Mr, 
Chalmers, a silent tribute to his ability. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would have taken all 
the awards offered, but a wise rule forbids 
that possibility. Mr. Mortimer, however, wishes 
it to be clearly indicated that Mr. Chalmers’ 
slides practically swept the board. His set of 
views is, therefore, placed first. and, although 
the bulk oí his slides are of portrait subjects, 
there is no doubt, says Mr. Mortimer, that this 
particular set of landscape subjects is excellent 
in every way. Of the other slides, Mr. Mortimer 
found, after further judging in the lantern, that 
three sets by Mr. Redford, and two sets by Mr. 
Hitchin, were kept in the running, and that 
their average of excellence was high. After care- 
ful comparison, Mr. Mortimer placed set No. 15, 
by Mr, Redford, in the fifth position, and this 
entitles him to the second award. So although 
there is no third award, Mr. Hitchin has t 
satisfaction of knowing he has been very close on 
the heels of the winners. In ipie f all the 
other sets there was at least one good slide; but 
bearing in mind the excellent scheme of the com. 
petition for the encouragement of the best work 
the indifferent slides in that same set negatived 
their chances. 


Mr. Ashley Goes to the Front. 


In Class B, which is open only to those Federa- 
tion members who have never previously won a 
Federation lantern slide award, the standard, as 
may be expected, was not so high; but at the 
same time, says Mr. Mortimer, many examples of 
promising work were included. There appeared 
to be less certainty in the sets of slides, and in 
practically every case the sets included one slide 
of outstanding merit, and two others not so good, 
and the arrival at a decision as to the best set 
has proved far more difficult in this class than in 
Class A. The penultimate round resulted in the 
inclusion of five sets, namel No. 41, by W. R. 
Ashley; No. 37, bv W. A, Bagnall; No. 86, by 
F. Ashte Milburn; No. 34, M D. Dent; and 
No. 35, by T. A. Hudson. The final round, after 
«careful comparisons, resulted in the placing of 
Mr. Ashley's set (No. 41) first, with t sets by 
Messrs. gnall and Milburn running it very 
close indeed. Mr. Ashlev's set, however, has the 
advantage of considerable strength and certaint 
of treatment. coupled with bold design, which 
is particularly noticeable when the pictures are 
projected on the screen with a good light. 
Mr. Bagnall’s set (No. 37) includes one exquisite 
landscape (“Early Morning "), which is deserving 
of every praise, and his other two slides are also 

, but are not equal in merit to the one 
mentioned. Mr. Milburn's set (No. 38) has also 
good atmospheric treatment, but the comparison 


of his Durham picture with Mr. Chalmers' ver- 
sion of a similar subject in Class A will indicate 
just the difference between a personal rendering 
and a merely photographic rendering of a scene. 


Sheffield Opens its Jubilee. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society made the 
oficial opening of their jubilee year with the 
President's evening, which, I understand, was a 
big event, and highly successful. About 160 per- 
sons accepted his invitation to be present, and 
everyone had a right royal time, everything going 
off frst class. Mr. Cloueh, the Federation secre- 
tary, was among the invited guests, and naturally 
he had a few complimentary observations to make 
on the status this society has attained. 


A Busy Year in Prospect. 


Shefheld is in for a busy year, it also having 
the Yorkshire Federation annual meeting coming 
a little later; but I think the principal local 
event will be the society's exhibition, which will 
be held in the Montgomery Hall, Surrey Street, 
Shefheld, on Tuesday, March 3, to March 7. 
Although separated by less than a dozen miles 
from the Rotherham Society, who swear by a very 
full sub-division of classes and subjects, the 
Sheffield Society have onlv one class for pictures 
of any size, subject, process, colour print, or 
transparency, and one class for lantern slides in 
sets of four, and a special class for record and 
survey pictures relating to Sheffield and six miles 
shi E The society also offers a helping hand 
to their smaller brethren in Sheffield by opening 
a class for other Sheffield societies. 


Eighteen Rose Bowls for the Exhibition. 


So much for the classes. and with regard to 
the awards, someone is worthy of great com- 
mendation. The medal award (except in two 
minor instances) is off, and I am glad of it. 
Those of my readers who know Sheffield will agree 
with me, it is infinitely more in keeping with the 
city to present something that speaks of its 
industry, and, failing cutlery, they fall back on 
silverware. So we have eighteen rose bowls, of a 
substantial pattern, placed at the disposal of the 
judge, who, by the way, is the Rev. F. C. 

mbert, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


The Sheffield Derby. 


The Sheffield Members’ Derby is the class where 
the society's Challenge Trophy—a silver rose 
bowl—is awarded anually. This year the award 
will be for the three best prints or slides or a 
combination of both. In the event of a member 
winning the trophy three times, the same will 
become his property. The competition is now in 
an interesting stage, for I see that the following 
have won the trophy twice each, so any one of 
them stands to run in home. Who is it to be? 
Messrs. T. G. Hibbert. Н. S, Nutt, A. Turner 
H. Hill, J. Tateson, or F. A. Tinker. Entries 
close for all events on February 14, and entry 
forms and further information can be obtained 
from Mr. H. Merrill, 6, Park Station, Sheffield. 


A New Camera Club for Ladies. 


Something in the nature of a novelty has arisen 
in Canterbury, which is, perhaps, all the more 
curious as it emanates from a cathedral city, 
where one does not expect to see them going the 
pace. As an outcome of the special class, for 
local ladies only, at the Canterbury Camera 
Club's Exhibition in March last, a number of 
ladies, with the advice and assistance of mem bers 
of the Canterbury Camera Club, have formed a 
club of their own, under the title of Canterbury 
Ladies’ Photographic Society. A very successful 
inaugural meeting was held recently, when a 
vice-president of the Camera Club instructed the 
members "How to Use their Cameras." As there 
must be quite a number of lady camera workers 
in the district, it would be well if they asked the 
honorary secretary, Mrs. Austen, of “Dormans,” 
St. Thomas’ Hill, Canterbury, for fuller particu- 
lars of this interesting new society. The sub- 


scription is only a modest half-crown, and a 
very excellent lecture programme has been 
arranged. I note, however, it is solely composed 


of the male persuasion. but no doubt time will 
vary this detail. 


On the Use of a Glass Brush. 

At the Bedford Camera Club Mr. K. Gammell 
gave an interesting demonstration of "Finishing 
touches to exhibition work." Мг. Gammell 
showed prints in which blemishes had been com- 
pletely removed, chiefly with the aid of a spun 
glass brush, and demonstrated how simple a 
process it was to obliterate from a print an 
particular object which was not in accord with 
its surroundings. A fine example of Mr. Gammell's 
art was seen in two toned photographs of Norway 
scenery, in which clouds had been cleverly intro- 
duced by means of a glass brush. 

Bowes Park Annual Meeting. н 

Last Monday evening was devoted to the annua! 
meeting of the Bowes Park and District Photo. 
graphic Society, when the Council's report for 
1913 was delivered by the president (Mr. W. 


Kilbey, F.R.P.S.), and the accounts formally 
passed. There was not a very large muster of 
members, due, perhaps, to the fact that the 


society is in a healthy condition, both financially 
and numerically, the president being able to re- 
port an increased balance at the bank, and an 
increase in the membership. Mr. A. Allen is the 
newly elected president, and we do not think the 
society could have made a happier choice, as he 
is an indefatigable worker at all times, while 
everyone knows his photographic efforts are oí 
the highest possible order, The Saturday айег- 
noon summer outings were discussed, it being 
somewhat difficult to find fresh beauty spots 
within measurable distance of headquarters, and 
if members who were not present on Monday 
will make suggestions in this direction the new 
secretary, Mr. Lingstrom, will very glad to 
hear from them, as the syllabus has to he issued 
next month. 

Wallasey Exhibition i rospects. 

The Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society 
have arranged to hold a members' exhibition on 
March 23, and with commendable courage and 
public spirit are going to hold it in the public 
library for a period of four weeks. In connection 
therewith, a series of lectures o to the public 
will be given in the lecture hall of the ‘ibrary. 
These arrangements are substituted for the pre- 
viously arranged February exhibition. 

South Glasgow Club's Exhibition, 

The annual exhibition of members' work by the 
South Glasgow Camera Club, which opened on 
Saturday last, included three classes for pic- 
tures, and one for slides. The judges were 
Messrs, J. M. Whitehead. Alva, and D. Dunlop, 
Motherwell. There is a splendid show of con- 
tributed work, the ladies' section doing well in 
both the quality of the work and the awards 
they have received for the pictures shown. The 
large number of bromoils, fully fifty per cent., 
that are contributed, is decidedly a record for a 
members’ exhibition, and at the same time a 
credit to the bromoil class, which Mr. Fergusson 
had under his care for about three months. I 
have pleasure in recording that the blue ribbon 
of the club has gone to a lady member, Miss 
K. M. Alexander, for a fine bromoil print—a por- 
trait. This picture gains the championship 
shield for the best picture in the exhibition. 


For the Ninth Time. 


At the annual general meeting of the London 
and Provincial банске Aesnciation., Mr. 
Ernest Human was for the ninth time in succes. 
sion elected hon. sec. and treasurer. In his annual 
report he stated that the old L. and P. was still, 
like "Charley's Aunt," going strong, and that 
the lectures given were well attended; at the 
same time, he asked for an improvement in the 
attendance, and also that every member use his 
utmost endeavour to bring in new blood during 
the current year, and we can assure our London 
readers that they might do very much worse than 


join this old association, one of the societies 
that specialises in the technical side of photo- 
graphy, and where every Thursday something 


may be learned by those ready to learn. One 
of the hon. sec.'s mottoes is "Ever First," and 
we can assure the readers of this paragraph 
that he lives up to it. The headquarters are at 
the Food Reform Restaurant, Furnival Street. 
Holborn, E.C., and a hearty welcome awaits 
visitors. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely givea 
and correspondents will expediate matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). Al] queries and 


Е prints íor criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHDTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


"Query " or "Criticism" on the outside. 


Shutter, Stop, Exposure, etc. 


(1) I have a folding camera, etc. Could you 
tell me the shutter speed, also if stops marked 
1, 2, etc., аге F/11, F/16, etc.? (2) In your 
Exposure Table it says double the exposure if 
the sun is obscured or F/11 be used. If the 
sun is obscured and also F/11 used, do I give 
three or four times exposure with F/8 and 
sun shining? H. H. (Manchester). 
(1) You had better communicate with the 
makers of the camera, who doubtless are 
best qualified to give you reliable informa. 
üon. We cculd only make a guess, which, 
without examining the instrument, might 
possibly be wrong. (2) Using F/r11 
requires double the exposure of F/8, 
all other conditions remaining the same. 
And if the sun is obscured, this again 
requires double the exposure of unclouded 
sun, so that with a double change of con- 
ditions (obscured sun and F/11) the ex- 
posure is four times that of bright sun and 
/8. 


Plate Speeds. 


(1) Do you advise plates of 275 or 400 H. and 
D. for snapshots with good lens with F/6.5, 
regulating exposure bv stops, according to 
peur (2) Is it better to use a slow plate and 
full aperture or rapid plate and small stop? 
(3 Which would give best 
greater depth of field? 
C. M. D. L. (Ryde). 
No wholesale reply can be given to your 
first question, as many side issues may 
arise. But in general the rapid plate is 
preferable, as it enables one to deal with 
a poorly lit subject and full-aperture lens, 
which, with a slow plate, might be use- 
lessly under-exposed. On the other hand, 
the slower plate generally has a greater 
latitude of exposure. (2) The rapid plate 
and small stop would give a greater depth 
of field; but this is not necessarily an 
advantage in every case. We may show 
too much as well as too little in our 
pictures. (3) As just mentioned, the smaller 
the stop, the greater the depth of field. 


negative and 


Moisture on Lens. 


Is there any means of preventing moisture 
collecting on lens caused by breath or damp- 
ness, which is a source of great trouble when 
working by artificial light in a crowded room? 
Also kindly say best form of flash-lamp for 
large groups, etc. J. A. A. (Omagh). 
Moisture or dew is deposited on a lens 
or any other object when the lens is 
colder than the atmosphere of the room. 
If you put a few pieces of ice into a glass 
tumbler to cool the glass, and then take 
it into a warm room where the air is 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


moisture laden, you will soon see the out- 
side of the cold tumbler bedewed by con- 
densed moisture. The practical moral is 
to see that the lens is as warm, and pre- 
ferably a little warmer than the air of the 
room in which it is to be used. If small, 
the lens may be kept in one's pocket in a 
washleather or silk bag for an hour or so 
before use. If too large for this treat- 
ment, put it on the mantelpiece where 
there is a fire burning. It must яо; be 
suddenly exposed to great heat such as 
putting it in the oven, It takes some con- 
siderable time for the thick glasses to 
warm up evenly. We have not space to 
discuss all the available forms of flash- 
lamps, so think it best to refer you to 
“Magnesium-Light Photography,” by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., post free 18. 2d., 
which deals with the whole subject, in- 
cluding apparatus, in a thoroughly prac- 
tical manner. 


Copying Old Photograph. 
Will you please inform me how to copy an 
old photograph with a quarter-plate box-form 
camera? The size of the old print is 6 by 
44 inches. _ B. G. (Southampton). 
It is pretty obvious that you cannot 
reproduce the old print, 6 by 44, same 
size with a quarter-plate (44 by 31) camera. 
As all you say about your apparatus is 
“quarter-plate box form,” we presume it 
is of the fixed-focus kind, and that you 
cannot deal with objects nearer than, say, 
6 or 8 ft., at which distance your cabinet 
original would come out about the size of 
a postage stamp perhaps. To get a larger 
edition of the original you must do one of 
two things, either increase the lens-to- 
plate distance, or shorten the working 
focus of your lens by adding to it another 
lens, commonly called a magnifier or 
supplementary. Messrs. Griffin (Kings- 
way), Messrs. Butcher (Farringdon 
Avenue), Messrs. Houghton (High Hol- 
born), among others, could supply you 
with a supplementary lens for copying 
purposes. 


Supplementary Lens. 
I have a 7s. 6d. camera with which I cannot 
take objects nearer than 7}ft., so am pro- 
hibited from taking portraits. Could I get a 
lens put in that would take portraits and also 
scenery as well, etc.? 
R. J. K. (Peterhead). 


Instead of replacing your present lens 
by another lens—and as you want to go 
to work economically—your better plan 
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will be to add another lens to (i.e. in front 
of) your present lens, which will shorten 
the focus of the present lens. This will 
enable you to include nearer objects. 
Lenses of this kind are called “supplemen- 
tary lenses” or “magnifiers,” and are of 
quite modest price. To go to work still 
cheaper, you can buy, for about sixpence or 
so from a working spectacle maker an 
unmounted lens, апа make a cardboard 
holder and fitting yourself. But first of 
all one should know two things about 
your present lens, viz. its focal length, or 
distance between the lens and plate; also 
the diameter of the largest stop. If you 
send us these particulars and repeat your 
query, perhaps we may be able to help 
you. But at the same time we weuld point 
out that a portrait taken at a distance of 
less than 74 feet is not likely to be pleas- 
ing, as it will most likely show exaggerated 
proportions. 


Reducing Bromides. 


I wish to reduce the background of some 
bromide enlargements, and heard it could be 
done with potassium cyanide. Can you give 
formula? Is it necessary to wash the print 
afterwards? Can I use methylated spirit or 
benzine, etc.? U. E. Š, (Hastings). 
The so-called “cyanide reducer” for 
negatives or bromides is perhaps a little 
misleading in name, as it does of consist 
of potass. cyanide only. It may be most 
conveniently worked as follows : —(A) Take, 
say, an ounce of alcohol, or, failing that, 
methylated spirit, and add flakes of iodine 
until the solution is a good rich port-wine 
kind of colour. (B) To 1 oz. of water add 
go gr. of potass. cyanide. To make a 
reducer take 1 oz. of water, 4 drm. (3o 
minims) of B (cyanide solution), and 5 to 
10 drops of A (iodine solution). Tie a 
pledget of cotton wool to a glass rod and 
use it as a mop or brush for applying the 
reducer. After reducing wash the print 
well in water. Methylated spirit »ay be 
used for drying, but unless time is of real 
importance spontaneous drying after 
water washing is advisable. N.B.—Potass. 
cyanide is one of the most dangerous and 
powerful poisons known, and should 
always be kept under lock and key where 
only the photographer can gain access 
to it. 


Photo-etching Metal. 


I wish to etch a small silver badge deep 
enough for enamelling, etc. 


J. R. (Clapham Common). 


At the moment we are unable to recall 
any direct photographic process which 
meets your quest precisely. But by the 
following procedure you will get very near 
it. Starting with polished copper, you 
lay down on it (single transfer) a carbon 
image. Dry this, coat back and edges of 
plate with (waterproof) black varnish. 
Etch the plate in a very nearly saturated 
aqueous solution of ferric chloride (iron 
perchloride). To get deep lines and clean 
unetched ground, the carbon print must 
be dense for the protected unetched parts, 
and bare copper, or very near that, for 
the lines to be etched. The hollows can 
be enamelled, and the bare copper ground 
silver-electro deposited. 


WHY NOT BECOME A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
“THE А.Р. 8 P. №”? 


————— 
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AST week we saw 
how the final effect 
might be controlled 
or modified by 
hand work on the 
negative. Ob- 
] viously this method 
enables ап effect 
to be obtained once 
and for all, and no matter how many 
prints may be required, they are uni- 
form, in that the same relative tones 
exist in them all. It often happens, 
however, that an effect is desired which 
cannot well be obtained by either of 
the methods described and illustrated. 
So we are now going to consider 
another method, which, while it may 
be regarded as more elaborate, may be 
worked quite simply in early attempts, 
and as one gets further experience 
more ambitious effects may be tried. 

The method depends for its effective- 
ness and success on the fact that a 
painter artist employs very little strong 
shadow, and very little intense light, 
but has a very great preponderance of 
middle tones. It will be remembered 
that we pointed out last week that a 
somewhat soft or flat negative lent 
itself best to the sort of work on the 
negative which we then described. 
Now, a flat negative is one in which 
strong shadows and bright high lights 
are absent. This gives the worker the 
chance to introduce both these, and, of 
course, they may be and should be 
introduced to a limited extent. 

The commonest fault in photography 
is that there is an excess of high light 
and of shadow, especially if we give 
what is usually regarded as a normal 
exposure, and follow it by normal de- 
velopment. This is not due to any 
fault in the exposure and the develop- 
ment, but simply to the fact that in 
almost every landscape subject there 
are a great number of objects of the 
same luminosity. When we look at the 
subject we do undoubtedly see differ- 
ences, but they are largely due to dif- 
ferences in colour. Thus a distance 
may be bluish or purplish, and a near 
field green or yellow, and the colour 
contrast is very apparent to the eye. 
But the plate may record both these 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


hues as equally grey, both probably a 
quite light grey. The use of ortho- 
chromatic plates and filter makes no 
difference, speaking of the landscape 
as a whole. It will alter a few of the 
tones, but considering the landscape 
as a mosaic of tones, it will only effect 
a kind of rearrangement. 

What we really want to do is to pull 
the whole thing together, to destroy the 
spotty or patchy effect, and to get our 
few high lights and our few really deep 
shadows in the proper places. 

Let us look at the illustrations first, 
and see what can be done, and then we 
may go on to consider the very simple 
means adopted to produce these effects. 
We have chosen 
quite an ordi- 
nary landscape 
subject, the com- 
position of 
which is a long 
way from being 
perfect, so that 


the conditions 

are such as may 

be equalled by 

most beginners Ne? 
who have done ЗЕЕ 
any serious pope ar cit 


landscape work. 
Fig. 1 is a per- 
fectly straight 
bromide enlarge- 
ment from the 
untouched nega- 
tive. Notice 
that we have 
two large areas 
of almost white 
paper, the sky 
and the water, 
and also that 
there are a great many small 
patches of river bank and distance, 
which are almost exactly the same depth 
of tone. Now if we can in some simple 
way lower the tone of all these light 
areas, and then again lighten those few 
which we want to have light, we shall 
have destroyed to some extent the spot- 
tiness. In fig. 2 we have the same sub- 
ject, but so modified that this print gives 
a very flat effect. In fig. 3 some of the 
high lights are restored to a partial ex- 


IMPROVING PRINTS. 


tent, while in fig. 4 a few of the 
high lights are made still more for- 
cible, and the darks are also slightly 
strengthened. 

We are quite prepared to find that 
some few of our readers will prefer the 
original photograph, and that others 
will 9 the modification might have 
been effected on different lines, but that 
is not the point at the moment. What 
we want to do is to suggest .the 
possibilities of the method, and to 
show how simply it can be carried 
out. 

Fig. 2 is not a fogged print, though 
the slight veiling or flattening could be 
obtained by very slightly fogging the 
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But if this 


paper before developing it. 
method were adopted, we should have 
difficulty in getting back our high lights 


where we wanted them. Some chemical 
method would need to be used, or we 
should have to use a scraping knife or 
an abrasive. The tone is actually put 
over the print by means of powdered 
black lead applied to the print with a 
piece of washleather. The black lead 
may be put on a small sheet of card- 
board, and should be in a very finely 
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powdered state. A very little of it should 
be taken up on the washleather and 
then rubbed gently over the surface of 
the mounted enlargement. Then tak- 
ing another part of the leather, the 
print must be rubbed fairly hard and 
evenly all over, so as to even the tone 
of black lead. If too deep a tone has 
been applied, some of it may be removed 
by gently rubbing the print with a tuft 
of cotton wool dipped into the finest 
pumice powder; or a little pumice 
powder may be dusted over the print 
and then rubbed all over with the cotton 
wool. | 

It is a good plan sometimes to lay a 
tint rather darker than required, and to 
rub down with the pumice powder in 
places, so as to get the sky a shade 
lighter near the horizon. This kind of 
delicate gradation is better and more 
easily produced in this way. Naturally, 
too prolonged rubbing with the pumice 
will remove not only the black lead but 
a good deal of the gelatine film, hard 
though dry gelatine is, so that here is 
a point to be guarded against. The best 
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lead; for in- 
stance, bread 
kneaded into a 


sort of putty, 
plastic rubber, 
ordinary soft 


rubber, and ink- 
eraser. Bread is 
very apt to pro- 
duce smears, 
and is perhaps 
better left alone. 
The other things 
—three forms 
of rubber — re- 
move the lead 


in varying de-: 


grees, that is 
the plastic rub- 
ber used gently 
lightens a tone, 
the soft rubber 
lightens still fur- 
ther, while the 
eraser will pick 
out almost per- 
fectly white 
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depth for the 
tint of black 
lead can only be 
arrived at by 
practice, as it 
varies with dif- 
ferent prints 
and with the 
effect desired. 
For a twilight 
effect it would 
naturally need 
to be heavier 
than for a de- 
licate sunny 
landscape. 
Having got 
the general tone 
right, we may 
сот тепсе to 
“work up” the 
print. Anything 
may Бе used 
which will re- 
move the black 


a high light. 

In fig. 3 we 
have an effect 
which has been 
kept soft and 
delicate. The 
highest lights 
are a good deal 
removed from 
white paper, and 
the shadows are 
not very deep. 
The reason for 
this is that the 
lights were 
taken out with 
soft rubber very 
delicately ap- 
plied, and по 
strengthening 
was done at the 
shadows. Fig. 4, 
on the other 
hand, had some 
of the lights 
still further 
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strengthened by the use of the ink- 
eraser, which has restored the tone of 
the paper completely in the brightest 
parts. The bank, the large mass of 
trees, and their reflection have all been 
slightly strengthened. This may be done 
by the application of a little black lead 
powder, either with a thick, soft stump, 
or with a corner of the washleather. 

The effect of such a print as No. 4, 
or even No. 3, with certain subjects, is 
quite satisfactory if placed behind glass, 
the work being homogeneous and almost 
unnoticeable, but it is quite an easy 
matter to copy such a print, and from 
the negative make either contact prints 
or further enlargements. If it is proposed 
to copy, it is usually a good plan to 
keep the sky and other light portions 
a bare shade darker than they ought to 
be, so that they are not so likely to be 
lost in the negative through full expo- 
sure; or, alternately, the shadows may 
be kept slightly lighter, to prevent the 
need for such a full exposure. 
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“THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
“Defects in Negatives.” 
“Photography on the River.” 
“Light Filters.” 
“How to Enlarge by Daylight.” 
“How to Test a Camera.” 
“Lighting and Exposure.” 
“Some Hints on Landscape Photography.” 
“How to Develop a Plate.” 
“Printing the First Negative.” 
“Some Points Regarding Focussing.” 
“Points of View in Outdoor Work.” 
“How Shall I Enlarge?” 
“More About the Enlarging Lantern.” 
“The Enlarger and the Condenser.” 
“Gaslight or Bromide Paper—Which ? ” 
“More Notes on Gaslight Paper.” 
“The A B C of Enlarging.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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By HENRY WARNER. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


Many people—photographers as well as 
others—think that each branch of pictorial 
art is dominated by its own peculiar set of 
“rules” or principles. This is, however, 
more untrue than true, or true in a very 
limited sense. By the nature of the case, 
or subject matter of study, he who selects, 
let us say architecture, will be continually 
faced by problems in which the pictorial 
treatment of lines—often straight lines—is 
an outstanding feature, while he who 
concentrates his attention on, let us say, 
flowers, clouds, portraiture will find 
straight-line problems in almost a negligible minority. And yet 
behind or underneath all these surface questions there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles which we may say are practically 
of universal application. To illustrate this, among other points, 
we have selected a photograph which at first glance might be 
passed over as outside the pale of pictorial possibilities. But 
here we come up against one of our fundamentals, viz., that 
pictorial effect is more concerned with manner than matter ; i.e. 
it is not so much a question of finding a pictorial subject as deal- 
ing with the subject—whatever it may be—in a pictorial manner. 
This is not to be taken to imply that anything will do equally 
well, or that subject is nothing and treatment everything. For 
one always has to remember that the mental attitude 1s largely 
attuned by the first impression of the subject. Thus it would 
take a master poet to move us agreeably by lines on, say, a 
putrid herring or squealing baby, 1n preference to a sweet-scented 
violet or the song of a nightingale. 

In the photograph before us we have what may be termed a 
natural history or nature study—a branch of camera work that 
happily is attracting more and more workers. This is, then, an 
additional reason why we have selected it for constructive criti- 
ci>m. For not a few people seem to think that in natural his- 
tory subjects all that is possible, or at any rate needed, is a map 
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or diagram—something after the manner of the conventional 
text-book illustration. This is the fault of many otherwise good 
nature photographers. 

But a moments thought will show us that while the recording 
of a certain phase of nature's ever-varying appearance is the 
fundamental raison d'étre of work of this kind, there is no valid 
reason whatever why this story should not be told in a pleasing, 
tasteful, and pictorial manner. Truth is not always ugly, as 
some artists seem to fancy, if one may judge anything from their 
rigid avoidance of truth. 

But to return to our selected example, which, for a moment, we 
may regard as a portrait, or rather a group study, of some half 
a dozen individuals. What is one's first impression? Is it not 
that the worker's first thought and aim was to include as manv 
specimens as he could, and then, by selecting the chosen view- 
point, and just including one sitter in the two opposite (left 
upper and right lower) corners, he could manage to squeeze in 
half a dozen (including the reclining agaricus muscarius). Thus 
we get something like a diagonal row of objects of chief interest ; 
an arrangement that is too geometrical in idea to be very 
acceptable from a pictorial point of view. 

Next, in a pleasingly arranged group we shall very generally 
find a dominant figure around which the others are arranged in 
pleasing variety of pose. By “around” we do not imply that the 
chief figure is at the centre of the picture, or literally surrounded 
by a ring of figures. Indeed, the chief figure may be quite near 
one margin while the other figures are all on one side of the 
dominant figure. Thus the word “around” is in the sense of a 
king and his subordinates, a general and his army, a chief and 
his clan. In this group it is not easy to say which is the 
dominating factor. 

In the above picture the author has rightly done something 
towards subduing the insistence of the many small patches and 
lines of self-assertive light, vet one cannot but wish that the 
nature of the background surroundings of these fungi had not 
been quite so complicated and patchy. 
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Pocket Cinematography. 

Is the dread day of pocket cinematography really at hand? 
Shall we all be trotting about presently with little instruments 
which will almost go into the overcoat pocket, and which don't 
need elephantine tripods—butterfly things, which will poise 
against a wall or anywhere, and take in sixteen a second of the 
world's whirligig? The gentleman whom his compatriots call 
the Polish Edison, and whom we more ceremoniously announce 
as Mr. Kasimir de Proszynski, certainly seems to be cutting the 
leash which has hitherto held in check a straining multitude ot 
would-be cinematographers. Fondling his new invention during 
his lecture at the Royal Photographic Society, he said that its 
purpose was to place the cinematograph in the hands of every- 
body. The inference is that evervbody will go about cine- 
matographing the cinematography of everybody else. Гог, once 
you get the cinematograph into the hands of everybody, the 
world will do nothing for a fortnight but expose lengths of film. 
All other business will be postponed sine die. 


Entanglements. 

In one respect at least Mr. Proszynski is entitled to gratitude. 
He has superseded in his instrument that giddy length of en- 
tangling film which, when unwound, makes the cinematograph 
operator look like a fly when it has stupidly put its foot into 
some bales of cobweb. Once you get entangled in a reel of 
celluloid, you will find it slither about you as though it were a 
serpent which had omitted to get finished off at either end. 
There is so much of it. You gather up in your arms a length 
of film which might very well portray the whole of Hamlet and 
a little bit of Macbeth, and by the time you have counted twenty 
that film has run off the projector and you are winding the dark- 
ness. A film the length of London Bridge would only satisfy 
our pictoral appetite for a quarter of an hour. Now, Mr. 
Proszynski's film is something after the style of a sheet of note- 
paper, and the camera acts like a typewriter, making a hori- 
zontal row of reduced pictures, and then shifting down a line 
and making another row. A foot and a half of this more manage- 
able stuff corresponds to a hundred feet of the old tape measure. 


How we Train our Gymnasts. 

Again, I am quite confident that the amateur is unequal to 
the task of developing large quantities of cinematograph film. 
I have seen such film developed. It was a highly interesting 
gymnastic display. Each of the operators appeared to have a 
stretch of arm of some six hundred feet. Within this gigantic 
stretch they took loops of about two thousand feet of film and 
trailed them through a developing tank the size of Portsmouth 
Harbour. Then they hung them up to dry, festooned on a sort 
of palisade, which seemed to comprise all the factory chimneys 
of the Black Country. After seeing these operators at work, I 
have no fear for the future of British athletics. Whatever our 
fortunes in the Olympic games, we are training supermen in our 
film-developing establishments. But this is no work for the 
amateur, and I am glad to see that Mr. Proszynski has arranged 
that his own exposed sheets shall be developed and printed with 
all the sweetness of a strip of roll film. 


The Crux of the Question. 

But there is one drawback so serious that I am afraid it puts 
out of court the pocket cinematograph, in spite of its portability 
and all that. According to Mr. Proszynski, amateur cinemato- 
graphy will be comparatively cheap. At present cinematography 
is not cheap in any degrading sense of the word. Three nimble 
halfpennies run off with every foot of film (if you count in the 
positive as well), and with film buzzing away, like an apoplectic 
taxicab, a Saturday afternoon cinematograph outing could be 
depended on to relieve one of any inconvenient cash. Then, 
again, in Mr. Proszynski’s instrument (which, I believe, is not 
vet on the maf€et), vou have another example of straining after 
economy, in that, with slight adaptations of lens and shutter, 
the camera becomes transformed into the projector. I regard 
this cheapness as a fatal flaw. Мг Proszynski has been long 
enough in this country to know that amateur cinematographers 
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like to have it dear. Аз one of them said in my 
hearing the other day, when told that it would 
be cheaper to make fresh prints than to tinker 
up the old ones, *Cheapness, sir! We leave 
that to the professionals." 
Ready for Emergencies. 

The presence of mind of a photographer who quenched a fire 
on his premises by means of a prompt application of water 
from a tap used in his ordinary photographic operations nas 
been very properly lauded. So expeditious was he that when 
the fire brigade arrived they found their occupation gone. Fire, 
of course, 1s a dire calamitv, but there are certain happenings 
which, from some domestic points of view, are equally disas- 
trous, and I feel that in this connection I must chronicle ihe 
resourcefulness of yet another photographer. One evening not 
long ago the ladies of his household distinctly saw a mouse. 
My friend rushed to the rescue, and within half an hour he 
had improvised a mouse-trap consisting of a cute combination 
of his printing frame and a lantern-slide binding machine. 
(You have no idea, unless vou have tried it, what an excellent 
mouse-trap these two things can make.) Early next morning 
he was able to show, to everybody's satisfaction, the captured 
mouse. It is true that still earlier in the morning the cat ot 
the neighbourhood was observed to be playing with a mouse, 
but that, of course, was a coincidence. 


Superseding the Photographer. 

An invention has just been patented, I see, for enabling the 
person who is being photographed to make the exposure while 
still keeping the shutter under the control of the photographer. 
In our own little device even the hollow mockery of allowing 
the photographer to use the shutter is abandoned. The sitter 
does everything, including the focussing of himself, and all that 
the photographer is expected to do is to look pleasant. 


Reflections. 

“It is not possible for a photographer to go away to some 
new place, and have wet weather most of the time, without 
some reflection of the conditions appearing in his work."— 
Glasgow Evening Times. 

It hailed and thundered, rained and blew, 
The skies were lead, the earth was soaked, 
None but a plumber could have joked 

On contemplating such a view. 

Yet no reflected miseries 
In any of my pictures show, 

Even my apparatus no 
Reflection of that season is. 


(I kept reflections to myself), 
My brass work I’ve no need to cleanse, 
Still twinkling brightly is my lens— 
In short, I left them on the shelf. 
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A BUNDLE OF LOVE. i By Rev. J. V. HASWELL. 
The original, a gaslight print (71X6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE GIPSY QUEEN. 


The original, a bromide print (61x 10)), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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As announced in last week's “А. P.,” an exhibition 
of pictures by members of the Scottish Photo Pictorial 
Circle will be opened 
at THE А.Р. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, on Monday, 
February 16. It will remain open during the same 
period that the Scottish Salon is open in Aberdeen. The 
S.P.P.C. includes most of the leading pictorial photo- 
graphers in Scotland, and, moreover, is an eminently 
“live” association—one that is working hard for an 
ideal—a Scottish school of pictorial photography. The 
exhibition will, therefore, be of outstanding interest to 
all visitors to THE A. P. Little Gallery. Each member 
is sending three or four pictures, and the exhibits will 
include examples by G. L. A. Blair (president of the 
Circle), John Baird, Thomas Carlyle, W. S. Crocket, R. 
Crerar, John Currie, G. Cleland, Dan Dunlop, A. H. 
Duncan, W. C. S. Fergusson, W. J. Hart, William 
Howat, Robert Marshall, Robert Murray, J. McKissack, 
Peter Orr, R. B. Penman, Robert Ure, J. M. Whitehead, 
W. H. Wilson, as well as a smaller number of prints by 
associate members. The exhibition will be open from 
IO a.m. to 6 p.m. daily. Saturdays ro a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Admission free. 

ssion free ф оф $ 


The annual exhibition of the Photographic Society of 
Ireland will be opened to the public this year on March 
31, at the Sackville Hall, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF lJpper Sackville Street, 
IRELAND'S EXHIBITION. Dublin. We have previously 
drawn our readers’ attention 

to these notable shows by Ireland’s premier society, and 
again wish to enlist the co-operation of exhibitors in all 
parts of the country. А special feature this year, 
and one that will doubtless commend itself to British and 
foreign workers, is that the framing of exhibits is 
entirely optional, and if prints are sent unframed they 
will be displayed to the best advantage by the society. 
Sackville Hall is a fine building in the finest street in the 
centre of Dublin, and is excellently appointed for an im- 
portant exhibition. The show will include special classes 
for members, open classes and lantern classes, and 
classes for colour photography. There is a special class 
for residents in Ireland not members of the P.S.I., and 
open classes for residents abroad (any subject), and an 
open class for nature and scientific photography. 


SCOTTISH PRINTS AT “ THE A. P." 
LITTLE GALLERY. 


The Weekly Competition 
Among the Societies 
In R epi ly . f 
Further Ne Mes en Enlarge- 

ments (Гиз. p.5 Supp. 
Crit: icisms of УЖЕ, Prints p.7 Supp. 
The '* A. P.’ Causerie - - р. SSupp. 


iilustrations ; — 
—‘‘A Bundle of Love," 

Hast vell - p» 
—' The Gipsy Queen," by Hs 7 


W illrar 
—“ Lower Thames Street,” by x 
Anderson - РЁ. 
‘The Spirit of the И ‘aterfalt, 
~ Stan ley Guiton - Ё. 


Finishing 


Exhibits must reach the gallery not later than March 21, 
and the exhibition will be opened on Monday, March 
30, with a conversazione and private view. Entry 
forms and particulars are obtainable from the hon. sec., 
Mr. J. Rowland, 33, Park Avenue, Sandymount, Dublin. 
ф ф $ 
А photographic society competition which embodied 
an excellent idea was submitted to us for judgment 
recently, and it is one 
that can be commended 
to the attention of other 
societies. А series of similar prints (toned bromide 
enlargements, about 10 by 8) had been obtained from a 
well-known firm, and distributed among members of the 
society, to be trimmed and mounted to the best advan- 
tage. The subject was a landscape containing a mul- 
tiplicity of points of interest, and an excellent subject for 
the purpose. The results sent in showed a good apprecia- 
tion of how to deal with the print, and make the most 
of it by various schemes of trimming and mounting, the 
winning prints being those which tended to simplify the 
subject and to employ the simplest form of mounting. 
The firm who supplied the bromide prints in this case 
were Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, who 
could doubtless be persuaded to do the same for other 
clubs who apply to them. Speaking of this go-ahead 
firm, London photographers and visitors from the 
country will shortly have an opportunity of inspecting 
the beautifully decorated and attractive showrooms and 
gallery which will be opened almost immediately in High 
Holborn. We shall have more to say about this later. 
ф c ф 
Those who have felt a temporary misgiving lest the 
advancing cinematograph should make the ordinary 
"still" photographic picture a 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE back number would be re- 
“STILL” PICTURE. assured if they were to witness 
the work of a man who, both as 
cinematographer and photographic pictorialist, stands 
in the front rank. Wonderful as are the cinematograph 
records which Mr. H. G. Ponting has been exhibiting 
in the course of his lectures in London, one would regret 
it extremely if he had brought back from the Antarctic 
regions nothing but cinematograph film. Some of the 
pictures, which have aroused the keenest admiration 
when projected lately at the Philharmonic Hall have 
been the ordinary lantern slides representing scenes to 
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which only Mr. Ponting's “still” camera could do jus- 
tice. The effects of ice and snow, and, incidentally, of 
clouds and polar sun, the freezing of seas, and the birth 
and collapse of gigantic bergs could never be adequately 
shown by a picture which changed as you looked at it. 
Even if, further on, there were no glamour of an undis- 
covered pole, and if the results had no geographical 
distinction, they would possess a supreme pictorial in- 
terest, by the side of which even the cleverest cinemato- 
graph production is a mere record. 


YY е mw 

А twenty-mile journey from London—all the way by 
motor 'bus, too!—may take the traveller back for a 
hundred years. The destination is St. 
Albans, which, in the old coaching days, 
being just one stage out, was a great 
coaching centre, six hundred visitors 
putting up in the town every night. The coaches have 
gone, but that is the principal change which a century 
has made, for many of the old gabled, latticed inns 
remain, and the coaching yards, with their low arches and 
general air of lively old-worldliness, are there as well. 
Mr. C. H. Ashdown, who lectured at the Camera Club 
the other evening, showed a large number of lantern 
slides, chiefly the work of enthusiastic and skilful St. 
Albans photographers, and many of the records, includ- 
ing some night effects and effects of rain and snow, were 
strikingly pictorial. They showed also how interesting 
at every touch and turn the winding streets of an old 
town may be, and what a mistake it is to concentrate 
only on the architectural treasures of church or cathe- 
dral, and ignore the ancient houses that cuddle below it. 

ф ф ф 

Something of a record in the way of long exposures 
for architectural detail was described by Mr. F. J. Hall 
in his lecture before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society on the subject of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Hall has suc- 
ceeded in photographing the struc- 
ture of the inside of the external dome (which, as all 
lovers of St. Paul's know, is not identical with the dome 
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seen from the floor of the church). Separating the two 
visible domes is a brick pyramid, which supports the 
lantern and the ball and cross, and between this pyramid 
and the outer dome is a feebly lighted space, in which 
Mr. Hall set up his camera. The plate was exposed for 
three days, and at the end of that time a very well de- 
tailed result was obtained. Similarly in the crypt Mr. 
Hall photographed the tomb of Nelson by giving a four- 
day exposure, or, at least, by exposing for such por- 
tions of each dav as the electric lights were in evidence. 
Mr. Hall, whose business, we believe, is within the 
cathedral precincts, began his work with the intention 
of making merely half a dozen casual negatives, but the 
subject attracted him until it developed into a thorough- 
going photographic study of the cathedral inside and out. 


ф ф ф 

That the photographic colour slide is not yet ideal 
scarcely needed pointing out by Mr. E. F. Strange, 
when, with the Japanese Ambassador 
THE IDEAL presiding, he lectured before the Society 
COLOUR SLIDE. of Arts recently on the colour prints of 
Japan. The task of reproducing 
Japanese colour prints, some of which represent the 
highest note of delicacy in colouring, might well be 
considered a supreme test for any mechanical colour 
process. Nevertheless Mr. Strange showed a large 
number of what appeared to be excellent reproductions, 
some of them by the autochrome process, and some bv 
another process unnamed. Не complained that with 
colour slides at present it appeared to be impossible 
to combine adequate lighting with the accurate duplica- 
tion of the colour. By one process the colours were 
accurately rendered, but the luminosity was so poor that 
the image was only faintly visible on the lantern screen; 
by another process the lighting was much better, but 
the colours in this case were very far from being true. 
Perhaps the wonder should be, not that each process is 
in this or that respect defective, but that it is possible 
at all to reproduce the delicate gradation of an Eastern 
artist’s essay with any approach to photographic veri- 

similitude. 


TREES IN PICTURE-MAKING. 
AN EXPERT IN FORESTRY LECTURES AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


e to whom a tree is an object with striking pictorial 
possibilities should hurry up. When the time comes for 
the covering of trees with foliage their value in picture making 
depreciates. It is in winter, when the boughs are bare, and 
when the tree is no longer a more or less opaque blotch upon 
the landscape, that the best tree photography can be done. Such, 
at least, was the very plausible contention of Professor G. S. 
Boulger, F.L.S., in the course of his recent lecture at the Camera 
Club on trees from the picture-maker's point of view. 

The hawthorn, for example, when photographed in mid- 
summer, has such opacity in branch and twig as to render this 
very beautiful tree almost unsightly. The horse chestnut, again, 
would be quite uninteresting in the summer sun were it not for 
its blossom. It is impossible to get very much light upon its 
dense matt foliage, and if we would discover the individuality of 
the horse chestnut, we must seek it out in winter, and note the 
remarkable S-like curve of its limbs. The elm, too, which has 
a tendency to mimic the oak by sending out horizontal branches 
which often it is unable to support, has a charm in winter by 
reason of the lace-like tracery of its twigs against the sky-line. 
A walk of elms, picked out by the snow, no longer suggests a 
row of overgrown Brussels sprouts. On the other hand, the 
larch, Professor Boulger thought, did not offer a satisfactory pic- 
torial composition in winter, being too geometrically regular, 
while the poplar in winter was perhaps too emphatic in its 
vertical lines. 

Often it was greatly to the disadvantage of any pictorial result 
that the whole of a tree should be included in a photograph or 


sketch. In the case of the beech, for example, the bole was 
quite sufficiently characteristic and beautiful. So, too, the haw- 
thorn, whose split and twisted bole, when the tree was old, fur- 
nished exactly the desired suggestion of hoary age. As a colour 
subject, the motley livery of the hawthorn was best rendered in 
the autumn, but, failing colour, it was in a photograph of the 
base of the tree rather than in one of its heads, that its character 
was brought out. The same was true of the plane trees, which 
were so familiar to the townsman. To show the stripped bark, 
which came off in flakes, was to give a far more interesting 
representation of the tree than to include the whole of the out- 
line. And of all the beautiful stems of trees, none equalled that 
of the Scotch fir. 

Sometimes, while the individual tree was not beautiful, a 
group of trees gave distinction and character to the landscape. 
This was the case with the pollarded willow. A great manv 
trees—the lecturer instanced the lime— were better studied in 
the quite small detail of their twigs and leaves than in any large 
attempt to render branch and stem. But every tree, if carefully 
studied, had distinctive features in all parts of its structure. 
And every tree conveved its own suggestion, from the oak, repre- 
senting fortitude and endurance, to the churchyard yew. More- 
over, the same tree, or group of trees, was worthy of much more 
than a single study. The aspect of trees was altered, not only 
from season to season, but even from day to day, for trees 
responded to subtle changes of lighting and atmosphere, and 
had their own fleeting moods. And in that respect they are 
very like the men who go out to photograph them. 
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ILL this nega- 
tive make a 
decent en- 

largement? is the 
question frequently 
asked by the worker 
of the recently purchased 
enlarging apparatus. 

How often this subject crops 
up, and how often is the worker disappointed with the 
results of his initial efforts! Makers' instructions go a 
long way to solve the mysteries of exposure and de- 
velopment, but they scarcely enlighten the beginner as 
to the selection of suitable negatives. The point is, that 
from the outset one must realise that there is only 
really one class of negative that will give a technically 
perfect enlargement, and that is the correctly exposed 
and developed one, possessing ample detail in the 
shadows, and neither too dense nor too thin. 

The negative should, if anything, be on the soft side, 
and, in the case of very small negatives, the image 
should be 
somewhat 
"thin," for it 
is very diffi- 
cult to obtain 
a good result 
from an ex- 
ceedingly 
harsh or dense 
negative, how- 
ever brilliant 
it may appear 
to the eye. 

A summer's 
collection of 
negatives may 
contain a 
varied assort- 


Nature. 


THE SELECTION OF A NEGATIVE 
FOR ENLARGING. 


A literal transcript from Nature is not 
art, any more than the reflection of a scene 
in a mirror or focussed on the ground-glass 
15 art. 
art 15 a product of mind as well as hand. 
The manufacturer takes Nature's produc- 
tions and makes them into something else. 


Nor is it contra-nature in the sense of con- 
tradicting the obvious and outstanding familiar facts 


By 
G. E. C. MORRIS. 


No. rf 15 à technically good negative, possessing 
ample detail and just the right amount of density. It 
is likewise crisp and clean, and has no blemishes on 
the surface of the film. This one makes a splendid 
enlargement. No. 2 is a very dense negative; although 
correctly exposed, it was  over-developed, all the 
shadows are blocked up, and it has no crisp and spark- 
ling appearance like the other. 

This, although it can be made to yield an excellent 
contact print, is most decidedly to be avoided for 
enlarging purposes. 

It may as well be stated that several attempts, on all 
sorts of paper, have been made to produce a passable 
enlargement from this negative, but none of them were 
really satisfactory, although some were just passable. 

'The detail and crispness are blocked up by excessive 
density, which precludes the light from the lantern 
penetrating thoroughly, and even after a very prolonged 
exposure the result is only harsh. Naturally, the nega- 
tive could be reduced, and thereby improved, but this 
subject does not come within the scope of these notes, 
which are 
written 
primarily to 
assist in the 
selection from 
a collection of 

egatives. 

Now it may 
be gathered 
from the fore- 


Manufacture is hand making, but 


The artist takes the raw material of Nature eden d gius 

and, with both hand and mind, selects, È there is only 
rejects, emphasises, subdues, controls, re- one type of 
combines, and gives us something new. It is ¢ negative that 
not pure nature, but something extracted from ( will give a 


technically 
perfect result. 


ment — some This is so; 
harsh, some A of Nature; yet in art we see something beyond what lik an CER 
thin, some Sw Nature shows us. other hand 
good, some in- | there is a type 
different; and алардан c ae qd of negative 


it may happen that among the last mentioned there is 
a cherished picture. 

Naturally, the amateur wants to see whether it is pos- 
sible to make an enlarged picture from it. In his fervent 
desire to obtain a decent or even passing result, he may 
waste a whole packet of expensive paper, and in the 
end gives the thing up in disgust. 

Let him understand once and for all that an indif- 
ferent negative will not, under any treatment, however 
skilful, yield a perfect "straight" enlargement. There 
is more disappointment and waste of material caused 
through novices not being able to select suitable nega- 
tives for their initial efforts than by mere errors in 
exposure and development. I have two negatives before 
me as I write, representing what, to my mind, is the 
type to enlarge from and what not to enlarge from. 


that, with a little skill, can be made to produce a very 
pleasing result. It is the extremely soft negative which 
has ample detail, though not strong in contrast. 

The image of this kind of negative, when projected 
on the screen, will appear extremely brilliant, and it 
will be found that the exposure must be cut down to 
probably one-half of that of a normal negative; and, 
moreover, it must be absolutely correct, because there 
is practically no latitude permissible, and consequently 
the smallest error on the part of the worker will produce 
a muddy-looking print. 

By experience it will be found that it is not always 
bromide enlargements that develop up quickly that are 
over-exposed, neither is it the slower developing ones 
that are under-exposed. 


Temperature of the solution, the kind of developer 
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employed, have to a certain extent an effect on the dura- 
tion of development. 

A fresh amidol solution acts more quickly than most 
developers, and perhaps rodinal comes next. 

There is just one more point that should be touched 
on in connection with suitable negatives, and that is 
sharpness of focus. Naturally an out-of- focus negative 
will only magnify the fault when enlarged, however good 
it may be in other ways. 

Certainly it is that from a purely pictorial standpoint 
a certain diffusion of focus is sometimes advantageous, 
and may add to the charm of the picture; but it is a 
dangerous practice for the novice to try and emulate the 
advanced pictorial worker before he has succeeded in 
turning out ordinary technically good results. 

There are some negatives which are, or appear to be, 
quite sharp when held up to the light and examined 
visually, but when projected through the lantern are 
seen to be out of focus at the edges. 

Probably two causes are accountable for this defect. 
The first and most likely is unequal illumination of the 
projected image. The remedy is obvious; the lantern 
body must be moved further away, or, perhaps, nearer 
to the condenser, until the circle of light i is sharp at the 
edges and evenly lit all over. 

The second cause is that the lens used on the lantern 
does not possess a perfectly flat field. No cheap enlarg- 
ing lens, commonly known as the Petzval type, does, 
and hence, if the worker has an anastigmat fitted to his 
camera, he had much better get this adapted to his lan- 
tern, and enlarge all his negatives with the same lens 


VERY interesting article on “Depth Development,” by 

Francis Collas, in THE A. P. issue for January 12 almost 
persuaded me to try the acid amidol solution recommended, to 
see if it really were a dcttery developer for bringing out shadow 
detail in under-exposed snapshots than the pyro-soda solution 
which I invariably use. I say it “almost persuaded ” me to try 
it, and, as a matter of fact, I have tried it in order to write a 
reply to the article in question. 

My conviction was, and is, that, given a suitable formula, it 
does not matter what reagent you use; one is as good as another, 
and will bring up just as much, or as little, shadow detail as 
any of them, namely, what is there, and nothing more or less. 
What is the evidence that those who advocate the last new 
developer as being the best have to offer for the truth of their 
contention? First of all, there is the implicit notion (never 
expressly stated) that, being new and “the latest," it must be 
better than the old; and then there is the writer's conviction 
that his new developer is better than his old one, because he has 
exposed two or three plates in order to try it, and then produced 
some exceedingly good negatives. I do not doubt it; but my 
point is that it was the exposure, not the developer, that made 
them better than *the average." I have had a considerable 
experience with snapshots; I know my camera well; I frequently 
use an actinometer ; and my experience 15 that you never can tell 
for certain that your exposures are just right. 

My theory about development is: make it as mechanical as 
possible, as much a matter of rule as it can possibly be, and then 
"you know where you are." I do not believe that the reagent 
makes a bit of difference ; one is as good as another. If you are 
always chopping about with new developers and strange formule, 
vou never know whether your failures are due to incorrect 
exposure or faulty development. { advocate pvro-soda, not 
because it produces beffer results than metol, rodinal, or any- 
thing else (properly used), but because it 15 cheap, not in the 
least “bothersome,” and because you know exactly what it is 
going to do. I am convinced that my under-exposed snapshots 
are as well developed as they can be. Using my materials 
always in the same way, I get rid of one of the uncertainties ; 
and I just try all I can to get good exposures—because that is 
always a little of an uncertainty. I do not see myself weighing 
out 23 grains of amidol every time I want to develop. W eighing 
out (and then dissolving) is far more trouble than measuring 
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that was used to make the negative. It is true, a 
slight loss of illumination is bound to result, but 
the definition, even at its widest aperture, is infinitely 
superior to that of the larger and more important look- 
ing cheap lens usually supplied with the enlarger. 

Again, the type of paper employed has to a certain 
extent an effect upon the result when using negatives 
of slightly softer quality than perhaps is desirable in 
the ordinary way. 

A very coarse-grained paper and a delicate negative, 
unless very carefully handled, produce lack of contrast 
and a poor “sunk in” sort of tone. 

And so, perhaps, it is advisable when desiring a good, 
broad effect, with plenty of contrast, to use only a 
plucky, clear, and crisp negative, leaving the delicate 
ones for that most excellent type of paper known as 
“velvet surface " or smooth “platino-matt. ” 

To know at a glance whether a certain negative will 
make a good enlargement does not take much practice, 
for the beginner will very soon find out for himself after 
a little experience, and, perhaps, a little waste of mate- 
rial; but there need not be much waste if only he will 
go carefully to begin with, and choose his negatives with 
discretion. 

Some workers hold that a good pyro-developed 
negative gives a finer result than a good negative by 
any other developer, and this is, perhaps, the case, for 
there is a certain quality in a pyro negative that is 
lacking in others, and the slight yellow tinge seems to 
be an advantage by not allowing the delicate portions 
of the image to print too quickly. 


By H. M. UNDERHILL. 


out 10 or 20 minims of concentrated pyro solution, as I want it. 
I hate making up developers. I buy an ounce of pyro and 
an ounce of metabisulphite of potash, dissolve the potash in 
8 oz. of water, and tip in all the pyro. This stock solution will 
last me three or four months, even when I do a lot of photo- 
graphy, and it will keep for a year, or longer. 

The seda part only keeps a few weeks, so I only make a pint 
at a time of то per cent. solution, 2 oz. washing soda, and 2 oz. 
sodium sulphite to 20 oz. water. Then I put 15 minims of the 
pyro in 1 oz. of plain water, and add 1 oz. of the soda solution, 
and I have my strong developer for developing plates in from 
34 to 5 minutes (I never look at them till they are done) accord- 
ing to temperature. No bromide of potassium; it is entirely 
unnecessary. Гог tank development, you slmply dilute the solu- 
tion by adding 6 oz. of water (a total of 8), and it takes 15 to 20 
minutes to develop. 

1 have a friend, a professional photographer, who is quite cer- 
tain that he can modify the negative by adding bromide, or 
more pyro, or more soda, during development. Perhaps he сап; 
but I have my doubts. Certainly, if you use 30 minims of the 
concentrated pyro, instead of 15, you will get a more “con- 
trasty " negative. But, really, I do not think you do any good 
when it comes to printing. Neither do I believe in “factorial” 
development. For the very fast plates that I always use, there 
is never light enough allowable to see with any certainty exactly 
when the image begins to make its appearance. 

The results of my experiment with acid amidol may be ot 
interest. I took three flashlight photographs (on a new kind ot 
plate, worse luck!), giving the same amount of powder to each 
photograph, as nearly as I could. One of these I developed with 
acid amidol, the other two with my usual pyro-soda. The pvro- 
soda negatives look decidedly under-exposed (they are, for, as I 
said, I was trying a plate whose sensitiveness did not nearly 
come up to its advertisement), but just printable; the amidol- 
developed plate looks so under-exposed as to be unprintable. As 
far as I could ensure it, all three plates had the same amount of 
light, and on making prints, the print from the amidol negative 
is almost as good as the prints from the other two. Probably 
the image is a little browner than in the pyro negatives; so, 
though it looks much worse, it prints nearly as well. And this 
illustrates my point: that it does not matter what developer you 
use provided you ge* a good formula for-it. 
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THIS is essentially the day 
of the small camera, which 
doubtless has its advantages, 
but, alas, its disadvantages. 
A small camera means a 
small negative, and this in 
turn generally means ‘he 
making of an enlarged print. 
But at times one makes a con- 
nected series of studies, and it 
is desired to use these in some way 
so as to retain the idea of their 
connection. Some years ago I 
published a practical method (since ex- 
tensively copied) of border printing for 
single negatives by the bromide process. 
recently adapted this to the printing of a group of 
small negatives, giving the result shown in the larger illus- 
tration, fig. 1. This I now proceed to describe, with such full 
working details as will enable anyone 
with patience and moderately deft 
fingers to produce results more accurate 
than this—my first result—shows. 

The four little pictures are a portion 
of a series of half a dozen which were 
taken to illustrate certain points which 
need not concern us just now. The nega- 
tives measure 3} by 24. (Hand camera 
exposures, à sec., F/6.5, which must be 
taken to explain (and possibly excuse) 
the undesirable tilting of the vertical 
architectural lines; a defect which by 
enlarging could easily be set right.) 

(1) We take a whole-plate printing 
frame (83 by 63), A, fig. 6, containing a 
piece of clean glass, and lay the four 
small (33 by 23) negatives with the 
edges in contact on the middle of the 
clear glass. We now take a piece of 
card of about the same thickness as 
the small negatives, and of size 
a little smaller than the size of 
the printing frame, so as to allow of this 
being pushed up close to the right-hand 
top corner of the rebate of the printing 
frame. Out of the centre of the card we 
cut a rectangular hole (7 by 5), which 
fits over or round, and holds firmly to- 

ether the four negatives; see fig. 2. It 
is essential that this hole be cut with 
care, so that there is as little “play” 
amongst the four negatives as possible. 

(2) We now take six pieces of black 
or otherwise opaque lantern slide bind- 
ing strips, all of the same width. Three 
pieces are about eight inches long, the 
others are about six inches long. These 
are fixed to the 84 by 6} cut-out card in 
the manner shown in fig. 3. These stop 
the light all the way round the edges of 
the four negatives. If we now printed 
the four negatives, as fig. 6 (A), on one 
sheet of bromide paper, and then de- 
veloped it, we should get our four pic- 
tures with blank paper margins—a state 
of affairs that would be not only crude 
and ugly, but the white paper desert 
would by force of contrast effect take 
all the value out of the lighter tones of 
the little pictures. 

(3) We now take a second whole-plate 
printing frame (B), also fitted with a 
piece of clear glass. Then we take ^ 
piece of that semi-translucent red waxed 
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paper such as is now so commonly used as wrapping for 
bromide paper, and cut out four pieces 34 by 23 full, so as 
to be a trifle larger than the opening between the binder 
strips, shown in fig. 3. These by a mere touch of seccotine 
are fixed to the clear glass, B (see fig. 4), so as to coincide 
centrally in position with the opening of fig. 3. 

(4) Finally, we cut four more pieces of red tissue paper or 
black paper of the exact size of the opening shown in fig. 3. 
These we fix centrally on the larger red masks, fig. s. 

Now note (a) that the width of the binder strips in fig. 3 
is the width of space between the pictures. 

(b) The smaller red masks are the same size as the 
tures left by the binders. 

(c) The difference in size between the larger and smaller 
red masks gives us the grey border. 

All these sizes can be modified to suit the “taste and 
fancy " of the printer, as soon as he sees clearly the various 
parts they play. ; 


pic- 


Fig. 1. 
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In fig. 6 we see the two printing frames A and B side by 


side. 
A contains the clear glass, on which are laid the four nega- 


Fig 2 Fig3 


tives, and over them the tight-fitting card, shown in fig. 2 
and also in fig. 3, with the binder strips. 
B contains the clear glass, as described by figs. 4 and 5. 
To prevent making mistakes in the dark-room, a bit of 
white paper is fixed to the right-hand tof corner of the card, 
see A, fig. 6, and another bit to the corresponding corner of 
the glass in B, fig. 6. 

e are now ready for printing. A whole-plate piece of 
bromide paper is taken, and a pencil mark put on the back 
of the right-hand top corner. The card in A along with the 
four negatives is pushed “home” into the right-hand top 
corner of the rebate of the printing frame, and the bromide 
paper also brought “home” into this corner. The exposure 
made. The paper transferred to the second printing frame, 
and again care taken to bring the glass of B, fig. 5, and also 
the bromide paper “home” into the right-hand top corner. 
The second exposure is now made, and the print developed, 
etc., in the usual way. Fig. 1 shows the kind of effect 
obtained. Instead of using red tissue paper, ordinary 
white tissue paper may be used to give a fairly dark 
border. 

The figs. 2 to 5 are not drawn to scale, but are purely 
diagrammatic. 
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The above is a view of the handsome new City Hall, Perth, where the 
meetings of the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom will be 
held from July 6 to 11, 1914. A photographic exhibition of pictures and 
apparatus will be held in this hall during the Convention week, to which the 
public will be admitted free, and the evening lectures will also be given 
here. The hon. local secretary is Mr. Henry Coates, 10, Scott Street, Perth. 
Readers \of THE A. P. who wish to join the Convention should apply to the 
hon. general secretary, Mr. F. A. Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, 
London, S.E., for booklet and full particulars. 
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scenes on the same river ; the same scene in spring, summer, 


autumn and winter; the same person at different ages. It 
may also be useful in preparing greeting cards, etc. 
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The idea may be applied to two or more negatives, and, 
of course, is applicable to any set of negatives of smaller 
subjects, e.g. four different views of the same building ; 
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"THE ART AND PRACTICE ОЕ PHOTO- 
GRAPHING PAINTINGS.” 


E have received a well-printed and excellently 
produced booklet, entitled “The Art and 


Practice of Photographing Paintings,” from the 
Wratten and Wainwright division of Kodak, 
Limited. The subject is one that is likely to 


appeal to a great number of amateur photographers, 
in addition to those who may have to undertake the 
work professionally, and we are sure that the prac- 
tical information contained in the twenty-four pages 
of the booklet will be appreciated by all. In fact 
many tips and wrinkles will be found by even the 
most experienced worker. The subject is dealt with 
concisely and effectively, commencing with the 
treatment of paintings that are about to be copied, 
correct lighting, best direction for lighting, best 
lens to use, reflections and how to overcome them, 
working in the studio, in a room, in the open air, 
artificial illuminants, plates and filters, the render- 
ing of colours by photography, ‘panchromatic plates 
and their uses, filters and correct values, develop- 
ment of the negatives. 

The booklet is illustrated with a large number of 
comparative examples showing the advantages ot 
panchromatic plates over ortho. and ordinary plates 
for certain subjects. Readers who are interested 
in the particular branch of work referred to should 
hasten to obtain a copy of the booklet, which costs 
threepence. It is obtainable from Kodak, Limited, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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PART HL 
HE two preceding portions of these notes—published 
in THe A. P. for January 26 and February 2— 
dealt with the preparation of bromide prints for 
sulphide toning, and gave numerous formulæ for bleaching 
and sulphide solutions, with directions for their use. 


DEFECTS (continued). 

Double toning, the darker parts being colder in colour than 
the lighter parts: The bleaching action was incomplete from 
the use 3 too weak a solution or too short time. The 
bleaching bath may be worked out, or the print hardened 
so that the bleacher penetrates slowly, and the action on the 
denser parts be incomplete. Repeat the bleaching, etc. 

Uneven action in the sulphide bath : This points to too 
weak a solution, or insufficient time in the sulphiding bath, 
or a worked out or partly decomposed bath. Try a freshly 
made sulphide bath. 

Colour too yellow: Negative lacking in contrast, insuffi- 
cient development of print, print imperfectly washed after 
fixing. 

Blue stains: Indicate the presence of iron. 
solution of hydrochloric acid. 

Light spots: Due to minute crystals of hypo floating in 
the air and settling on the print. Indicate hypo drippings on 
the floor which dry and are kicked up as fine dust. 


SINGLE SULPHIDE BATHS, ETC. 

The tendency of these “speeding up” and strenuous times 
is towards simplicity, with a view to shortening the duration 
of operations. Hence a recent crop of single-solution sul- 
phide toning formule. The following may be regarded as 
typical, rather than identical. In some cases the processes 
appear to have been patented. But I presume that will not 
deter others from trying to improve and render more certain 
and reliable the various formula. In all cases it is a wise 
precaution to harden the print either by a separate bath of 
chrome alum, formalin, etc., or to use a combined hardening 
and fixing bath. 

(1) Bleach the print in dilute bromine water, wash the 
print and darken it in an aqueous solution of hydrogen sul- 
phide (sulphuretted hydrogen). For this process a very 
fully developed print in the first instance is required, or a 
yellowish colour results. 

(2) In 1 ez. of hot water dissolve 1 oz. of soda sulphide 
(crystals), and add 5o gr. of flowers of sulphur. Heat in a 
water bath until the sulphur is dissolved. Then dilute to 
make 10 oz. The object here appears to be the formation 
of polysulphides of sodium. Commercial liver of sulphur is 
chiefly soda sulphide together with some polysulphides. 

(3) To an ordinary fixing bath of 4 oz. hypo to water 
20 oz. add potassium sulphide тоо gr. 

(4) Commercial liver of sulphur (potass. sulphide) added 
to a normal P.O.P. gold chloride and ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide toning bath gives warm (red) tones. 

(s) A water solution of liver of sulphur, e.g. 2-3 gr. per 
ounce to which 1 drop per ounce of strong liquid ammonia 
has been advocated. T is bath may be used warm, say 100 
Fahr., if the print has previously been hardened by chrome 
alum or formalin. 

(6) Water 10 oz., sodium sulphide 50 gr., ammon. sulpho- 
cyanide 100 gr. Action may je stimulated by the addition 
of a few drops of ammonia. (As cyanogen, CN, which is 
a poisonous gas, may be liberated, toning should be con- 
ducted in the open or near an open window. Ammonium 
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sulphocyanide, NH,SCN, is also known as ammonium thio- 
cvanate, the word thio indicating the presence of sulphur.) 

(7) A solution of hypo which is being slowly decomposed 
by the presence of a free acid liberating sulphur. This takes 
a considerable time to act, and the first effect is not seen until 
the print has been well washed after this toning bath. 
Formula: Hypo 1 oz., water 20 02., sulphuric acid 20 min., 
or acetic acid 40 min. Or: Water 20 0z., hypo 2 oz., dextrine 
4 0z., hydrochloric acid } oz. 

(8) Several formulae include a combination of potass. ferri- 
cyanide with sodium sulphide and other things, e.g. : 

(A) Water 10 oz., potass. ferricyanide 8o gr., potass. bro- 
mide 60 gr., sodium sulphide 30 gr., sulphuric acid 30 min. 
(B) Water 10 0z., potass. ferricyanide 100 gr., soda sulphite 
80 gr., sulphuric acid 60 min. (C) Water 10 oz., potass. 
ferricyanide 100 gr., potass bromide тоо gr., soda sulphide 
50 gr. (D) Water то oz., soda sulphide $ oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide } oz., potass. bromide 60 gr., acetic acid 1 oz. 

Commence with, say, 5 oz. of water, in which the first 
solid is dissolved; then dissolve the second in the for- 
mula in another ounce of water, and add this to the first; 
then the third, and so on, finally making up the total quan- 
tity to IO oz. 

(E) Water то oz., soda sulphide 30 gr., sulphuric acid 
35 min., potass. ferricyanide 1 oz. 

(9) Water то oz., soda sulphide 1 oz., ammonium car- 
bonate 150 gr., ammonium persulphate то gr. Dissolve in 
above order. Wait till the solution turns yellow. 60-80 
Fahr. 10-30 min. 

(A) Water ro 0z., ammonium sulphide 100 min., am- 
monium bicarbonate 15 gr., potass. persulphate 5 gr. 
(Anthion). 

(B) Water 10 oz., soda sulphide 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide 
75 gr., potass. bromide тоо gr., acetic acid ł oz. 

(10) In 2 oz. water dissolve 4 oz. soda sulphide, and add 
20 gr. of selenium. When this is dissolved dilute with water 
to make 10 oz. 

[Selenium takes its name from the Greek word selene, the 
moon. It is related by its properties to sulphur on the one 
hand, and tellurium, another element, on the other. It 
exists in two forms—red amorphous and grey crystalline. 
The former is a bad conductor of electricity, the grey is 
better; furthermore, the grey form conducts better in light 
than in darkness, and thus has been used as an aid to photo- 
telegraphy. 

Sulphide in the Developer.—1t has been suggested to add 
from $ to 1 gr. of soda sulphide to a normal alkaline de- 
veloper for warm black and cool sepia tones. The same 
has been advocated for redevelopment after bleaching in 
any of the baths given in a former note. 


A three-bath procedure has been advocated. The two fol- 
lowing solutions are prepared : (A) Water 1o oz., ammonium 
sulphide solution тоо min. (B) Water 10 oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 150 gr., pu bromide 100 gr. The print is first 
bathed in (A), then washed, then bathed in (B), against 
washed briefly, and then bathed in (A) once again, and 
finaly washed. This process is said to answer with those 
brands of papers that do not satisfactorily respond to the 
one or two bath processes. 

A still more complicated procedure is to tone the print 
by the well-known coper toning bath. It is then bleached 
and sulphided in the way above described—or it may be 
bleached in ferricyanide, and darkened in a bath of gold 
chloride and ammon. sulphocyanide (No. 7 ante.). 
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quu can be but little doubt that the oil-pigment processes 
and their derivatives are extremely popular, and are likely 
to prevail, in spite of the strictures and criticisms of the purists. 

The oil process itself, however, seems to be sinking into insig- 
nificance when compared with bromoil, if one may judge by the 
numerous articles and correspondence on the latter process in 
the photographic papers. 

Why this should be it is difficult to say, for there can be no 
doubt in anyone's mind who has worked the two processes fairly 
and thoroughly as to which is the better, the easier, and the 
more adaptable. 

The French school, pre-eminent in the oil processes, neglects 
bromoil, and the pictures of such noted workers as M. Demachy, 
Major Puyo, Mlle. Massion, and others are invariably presented 
in oil pure and simple, or its derivative, oil transfer. Writing їп 
“Photograms of the Year” of 1912, M. Demachy says, “The 
printing processes, as represented at the French Photo Club 
Salon, show a notable increase in the use of the oil process— no 
bromoils, except on the English panel." 

I have worked oil, and I have seldom had a failure in the 
working, whereas with bromoil there has been much tribulation. 
Every month seems to bring forth a new formula which is to cure 
the sum total of bromoil troubles. 

It is useful and instructive to compare the two processes side 
by side and in tabular form. 


Oil. 
(1) Original negative 
type. А 
(2) Make а transparency. 


Bromoil. 
(1) Original negative must be 
or a suitable character. 
(2) Make a bromide enlarge- 
ment in a very careful manner. 


any 


(3) Make an enlarged nega- 


tive from the transparency— (3) Dry. 
much latitude as to its (4) Bleach. 
character. 


(5) Wash for five minutes. 
(6) Fix in hypo. 

(7) Wash for half an hour. 
(8) Dry. 


(4) Spirit sensitise the oil- 
printing paper and dry. 

(5) Print from the negative. 

(6) Wash for half an. hour 
or more. After this pigment- 
ing can be commenced or de- 
ferred until another occasion. 

The image is quite free from 
colour. 


(9) Soak before pigmenting. 

Steps 3 to 7 must be carried 
out at a constant temperature. 

The image will be pale 
greenish brown, unless special 
acid baths are used, thus intro- 
ducing another operation and a 
potential source of error. 


The only source of error with oil is the question of printing, 
but the smallest experience makes this easy—a safe rule is to 
print until there is a slight indication of detail in the high lights. 
It should always be remembered that the paper, when dry, is 
most sensitive to white light, and therefore in the printing should 
be examined well away from the window. In the dullest of 
winter weather I have printed from average negatives in twenty- 
five minutes, whilst in best summer light four minutes, as a 
rule, is ample. 

This celerity of printing can be used as an argument against 
the artificial light claims of the bromoilists, for it is quite easy 
to make one or more prints whilst one is dressing in the morn- 
ing. Of course, it will be urged by some that with oil an 
enlarged negative is necessary. Certainly it is, but an enlarged 
negative to anyone who takes the trouble to learn the procedure 
is no more trouble than the preparation of a bromide print, and 
possesses potentialities for the use of papier-minéral and Billdup 
varnish. 

The one great advantage which stands supreme is the fact that 
oil means the utmost facility and quickness of pigmenting, and 
if one aspires to the further stage of oil transfer, with its charm- 
ing quality, endless variety of surface, and the subtle call of 
pure paint on pure paper, these are advantages not easy to over- 
estimate. 

To those workers who have essayed bromoil and have aban- 
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doned the process in despair or disgust, I commend the oil pro- 
cess, and if they try experiments with a half-plate negative and 
follow the directions very clearly set forth in such a book as 
“The Oil and Bromoil Processes,” published by THE A. P. AND 
P. N., they will be surprised at the ease and delight of this 
charming printing medium. 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 
photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 


future reference. The notes started in the issue dated Octo. 
ber 20, 1913. Back numbers can be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Sodium Carbonate.—The alkaline substance most frequently 
employed for rendering pyro and other developing reagents 
alkaline. In crystal form this salt is very stable, it is easily 
obtained in good quality, and with reasonable care it will keep 
in good condition for a very long time. In solution it is also 
very stable and constant, retaining its working qualities unim. 
paired for a very long time. 

A very good proportion for general purposes is six grains ot 
crystal sodium carbonate to each grain of developing substance 
—pyro, ortol, etc. 

A convenient stock solution is: 


sodium. carbonate oue E e roa ER E на 4 02. 
Sodium sulphite „анон enda 4 02. 
Mater AG. duxisse cuti addat ни 184 oz. 


Ten minims of this solution will contain two grains of sodium 
carbonate. Formule will be found under Pyro, OgTOL, METOL- 
IIYDROQUINONE, etc. 

Sodium carbonate may be substituted for potassium carbonate 
in almost any developing formula by using two ounces of sodium 
carbonate in place of each 14 ounces of potassium carbonate 
specified. 

Sodium Citrate.—Sometimes used as a restrainer in alkaline 
development. It is, however, distinctly inferior in effectiveness 
to potassium bromide for this purpose. 


Sodium Hyposulphite, Sodium Thiosulphate, Hypo.—The fixing 
salt for all negative and positive processes that depend for their 
working on the sensitiveness of salts of silver to the action of 
light. No attempt to economise hypo by using it too sparingly 
or by using a fixing bath several times in succession should ever 
be made; the permanence of photographic prints and negatives 
depends so much on perfect fixing. 

For silver prints on daylight printing papers, the standard 
strength of the fixing bath should be 3} ounces of hypo to a 
pint of solution, and the bath should be rendered alkaline by 
the addition of ammonia ; 20 to 3o minims of strong ammonia 
being added to each pint of solution. The time allowed for 
fiang must never be less than twelve minutes at a temperature 
of sixty-five degrees; at lower temperatures, longer time must 
be given. 

For silver prints obtained by development—bromide and gas- 
light prints—the strength should be 34 ounces of hypo to the 
pint of solution, and the minimum time of immersion in the 
fixing bath twelve minutes, and for negatives the strength 
should be 5 ounces to the pint, and the minimum time fifteen 
minutes. In each of these two cases the fixing bath should be 
acid, and the most satisfactory substance for acidifying is 
potassium metabisulphite. If a stock solution is prepared— 


BUS PO usce cts р е E е ена tH ERU Dad 1 Ib. 
Potassium metabisulphite .............................. I OZ. 
Mater, to MANE: эдик Hoop ixi ep e Eds 32 02 
it may be diluted as required. 
For negatives: 
Stock ЗОО: clos 1 part 
ifr Arce Pr I pan 
For bromide and gaslight prints: 
Stock ‘solution: sesa рна I part 
BE geb Em 2 parts. 


The solution is easily prepared by dissolving the hypo in boil- 
ing water, and, when the solution is cool, adding the meta- 
bisulphite. If this is crushed or powdered it dissolves quite 
readily in the hypo solution. ; 
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LOWER THAMES STREET, By J. H. ANDERSON. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE WATERFALL. Bv STANLEY GUITON, 
The original, a toned bromide print (11X 112), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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ECENT investigations into 
R the properties of the 

X-rays go to prove that 
they are a form of light, and, 
like light, they exhibit phenomena which can be controlled 
under certain conditions. Unlike ordinary light, they pass 
through every substance in nature, their efficiency being 
limited by the thickness and density of the substance through 
which they have to pass. Up to quite recently the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a visible pee 
image of a piece of material of low specific gravity. This 
was due to the fact that the 
rays emitted from a Crookes 
tube, which was capable of 
producing radiographs suit- 
able for the purposes for 
which they were desired, 
were of too high penetrative 
power. 

With such tubes, in view- 
ing, say, the chest of a man, 
the addition or subtraction of 
a few articles of clothing 
made so little difference either 
in producing a photographic 
image, or in the carrying out 
of a screen examination, that 
their presence or absence 
might be recognised as a neg- 
ligible quantity. Under these 
conditions it was found im- 
possible to impress the image 
of such a delicate structure 
as a feather, leaf of a plant, 
or petal of a flower unon a 
photographic plate, and so a 
vast field of usefulness was 


closed from investigation. 
Quite recently it has been 
found that by using the 


softest possible X-rays, given 
out by a specially designed 
tube under special condi- 
tions, not only could radio- 
graphs of such structures be 
secured, but that they ren- 
dered such an infinity of de- 
tail as to admit of their being 
examined with gain, under 
magnifications varying from 
ten to forty diameters. 

This advance in the appli- 
cation of the X-ravs opens up 
an entirely new field for in- 
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quiry, with advantages so far- ere 
reaching that it is impossible Si" 2 RA. 
at the present time to gauge м "à e 
their importance. The first а 
knowledge of this application c^ 
was brought about by the use dee 


of special tubes provided with 
windows of aluminium, or a 
specially manufactured soft 
glass, which offer but a slight 
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RN RADIOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS, INSECTS, AND 
ii MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 
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resistance to the passage of the softest X-rays that it is pos- 
sible to produce. The honour of having designed this tube 
is due to Lindemann, who suggested the introduction of a 
window made of lithium glass. 

Such tubes have been used by radiographers throughout 
the world for several years, but it was not until within the 
last eighteen months that their powers in the direction of 
radiographing thin transparent objects were fully recognised. 

Beautiful radiographs of flowers, insects, and opaque 
objects were first exhibited in this country at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society held in London in 
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October of last year by Pierre Goby, for which he was 
awarded a medal. 

During the last few months many radiographers in this 
country have made experiments in this interesting applica- 
tion, and it is now found that such radiographs can be 
produced with ease, without any special tube, and without 
any of the complicated apparatus at first thought necessary. 
My own experiments have been made with tubes which have 
been in daily use for many months, and with but the addition 
of a few simple pieces of apparatus, which can easily be 
constructed by anyone possessing an elementary amount 
of technical skill. 

The tube with which I have achieved the best results is 
a Bauer heavy anode tube, provided with a Bauer regu- 
lator. This tube has been in daily use for months, and 
the glass is heavily coated with platinum. For ordinary 
use it requires to be con- 
stantly lowered, as it 
becomes high after a 
medium exposure. уг. oii Pepe £L 

For the purpose of 
taking the radiographs 
under consideration, I 
lower it whilst in work 
to such an extent that the 
cathode stream is quite 
visible, and should this | 
disappear during the | 
somewhat lengthy expo- 
sure necessary to produce 
a good result, I pump j 
in more air from time to 
time. For flower studies 
I use the Ilford X-ray "4 
plates, enclosed in а ° 
couple of Tylar’s light- і, 


tight envelopes, which p. 
have been specially T 
picked as showing no "a 


sign of flaw. 

The plate is placed 
at a distance of from T 
three to five feet from 
the tube, and the proper 
exposure is learned by 
experiment. 

Тһе flowers, leaves, 
berries, insects, or small 
animals are placed upon 
the envelopes, care being 
taken that the emulsion 
side of the plate is upper- 
most. With a tube at 
such a distance, no great 
care need be taken in 
placing it exactly over 
the centre of the plate, 
but this should be done 
as nearly as possible, a 
plumb-line being used as 
guide. 

Plate 1 was produced 
in the manner above- 
mentioned, the distance of the tube from the plate being 
3 ft. 6 in. А 12 in. coil was used with a mercury jet inter- 
rupter (Dean). The amount of current passed through the 
primary was six amperes from a direct 220 volt supply ser- 
vice, a resistance of about 12 ohms being also used. The 
exposure was 1j minutes. The negative was developed with 
a hydroquinone-metol developer, the time of development 
occupying about ten minutes. Some of the twigs shown in 
this radiograph were at least two inches from the surface of 
the plate, vet it will be noticed that they are beautifully sharp. 

Should the flower or other object it is wished to radio- 
graph be of extremely fine texture, it is as well to increase 
the distance between the plate and the tube. 

In radiographing insects, if the best results are to be pro- 
duced no envelope should be used, inasmuch as unless the 
paper used in their manufacture be grainless they are apt 


X-ray Photograph of Lilies of the Valley. 
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to obscure some of the fine detail which would be obtained 
without them. То carry out this procedure it is necessary 
that a special dark-box or other contrivance be provided. 
Such box should have a lead top with a diaphragm in its 
centre, the hole through which the ravs are intended to pass 
being covered with the thinnest possible sheet of aluminium, 
or, even better still, by black paper. 

Stereoscopic radiographs of flowers and other delicate ob- 
jects are extremely beautiful and instructive. These are 
obtained bv taking two radiographs on separate plates, the 
tube being placed first 1} in. from the central line to the 
right, and in the second the same distance to the left. The 
ordinarv stereoscopic changing-box is useless for carrving 
out this procedure, as it does not allow the necessary soft 
ravs to reach the photographic plate. 

This difficulty, however, can be overcome by using a 
special device (which I 
have designed, and which 
I shall hope to describe 

: posas in another article). "This 
allows of the changing of 
the plates without dis- 
turbing the positions of 
the objects to be radio- 
graphed. These stereo- 
scopic pictures can be 
viewed either as nega- 
tives or prints, in one or 
other forms of the 
Wheatstone's Reflecting 
Stereoscope, now on the 
market, or they can be 
reduced and viewed in the 
ordinary stereoscope. 

Inasmuch as these 
radiographs show the in- 
ternal structure of the 
flowers, insects, and 
other objects in addition 
to their form and outline, 
they open up a wide field 
for research, and occupy 
a unique position for edu- 
cational purposes. Their 
general use will largely 
replace the necessity for 
dissection, whilst the 
periodic radiographing of 
a growing plant or small 
animal opens up a 
field of great value to 
the naturalist. 

In the last issue of 
“The Archives of the 
Röntgen Ray,” Pierre 
Goby, of Grasse, France, 
describes an apparatus he 
has devised for the tak- 
ing of micro-radiographs. 
I have found that the use 
of this piece of mechan- 
ism is unnecessary, and 
that the same results can 
be secured by a much more simple method. I hope to place 
on the market shortly a simple device for obtaining micro- 
radiographs with a minimum of trouble and expense. 

Micro-radiography should prove of immense service to the 
naturalist, inasmuch as it enables him to show the internal 
structure of minute specimens, and more especially of fossils, 
foraminifera, and shells, without their having to undergo the 
preparation necessary for microscopic examination. 

To produce the best results, a photographic plate which is 
grainless, or nearly so, is a sine qua mon, inasmuch as if 
they are to be of any practical value they must be capable 
of magnification up to fortv diameters. I have not so far 
decided which plate is best suited for the purpose, but I have 
confidence that a demand will call forth a supply, and that 
in the near future a special emulsion will be produced to 
meet the requirements of ен. qiie 
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. With the exception of projection, every branch of the motion 
picture industry has developed to a high state of perfection. This 
has been accomplished by taking each individual problem as it 
arose, and by known rules and formulas scientifically arriving at 
a correct solution. 

Difficulties encountered with the present-day type of projec- 
tors, as well as problems arising in connection with the projec- 
tion, may be solved in the same manner. 

To project a good picture properly, says Mr. J. E. Robin, an 
American expert, it is essential first that the designers of the 
projecting apparatus have a thorough knowledge of what is 
required of a machine and under what conditions it will work at 
its highest efficiency. 

There is a lack of sufficient technical and practical data and 
authorities for the architects, exhibitors, and operators. 

It is not generally known that the carrying capacity of carbons 
is limited, and somewhat similar to that of copper wire. The 
tips must reach a point of incandescence in order to emit the 
greatest amount of light. 

To substantiate this claim, the carrying capacity of five-eighths 
of an inch carbons is 34 amperes on direct current, and if 60 
amperes are used there is nothing to be gained, as the angle of 
light emitted is no greater in degree or more intense, and the 
carbons will be heated to a length that will even reduce the 
temperature of the tips. 


Question of Amperage. 

There is another serious objection to be considered. That is 
the undue heating of the carbon holders. 

It is clearly set forth that in order to obtain the maximum 
results with a minimum waste of carbon and electricity, the 
proper size carbons should be used for the amperage for which 
they were designed. à; 

Another important element in reference to light is the various 
opinions as to what amperage should be used per square foot of 
screen surface. 

There are several things to be considered regarding the amount 
of amperage to be used with reference to the above, which are: 
(1) the amount of light, artificial or daylight, falling upon 
the screen, (2) the kind of screen, the surface, and also the posi- 
tion it is placed in with reference to the line of vision of the 
audience. ; 

Referring back to the statement made in regard to the rules 
and formule, it has been ascertained that when using direct 
current in a theatre illuminated while the picture is being pro- 
jected, from 2 to 35 amperes per square foot of screen surface 
is necessary. 

Condensing Problems. 

Alternating current has an illuminating value of about forty 
per cent. direct, and should not be used except through a rotary 
or mercury arc rectifier, as the amperage per square foot of 
screen surface varies from 3 to 4. 

Another important element, which is a very interesting sub- 
ject, and upon which space will not permit a thorough treatise, 
is the condensing system and its relation to the motion-picture 
lens. 

The distance of the front condenser from the aperture plate 
should be set down in figures, as well as the focus of the front 
condenser. 

In other words, the diagonal of the light must not be greater 
than the surface of the front condensers. 

All of these various problems are related to one another, and 
can be figured by proportion. 

When the projecting machine is placed above the centre line 
of the curtain the machine should be so arranged that the light 
rays will not strike the curtain at an angle greater than twenty 
or thirty-five degrees on a throw of rro feet. 

At Right Angles to Screen. 


When possible, the machine should always be placed at right 
angles with the screen, as it will greatly assist in obtaining a 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


NOTES ON CORRECT FILM PROJECTION. SUBMARINE CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


perfectly flat field and a projected picture in equal proportions, 
bringing out the detail and perspective. 

Space will not permit of further details. Suffice it to say that 
co-operation on the part of operators and exhibitors, both 
amateur and professional, will be of the greatest assistance in 
placing projection upon a better basis. 


Submarine Cinematography: Film-taKing on the Bed 

of the Ocean. 

Various attempts have been made by cinematographers to 
secure motion pictures of life on the bed of the ocean, but the 
results obtained hitherto have proved anything but satisfactorv. 
According to an American report, however, Captain J. H. 
Williamson, a well-known American photographer, has made it 
possible to take films of submarine life by means of a cleverly 
constructed flexible 
tube having a win- 
dowed chamber (see 
diagram). Captain 
Williamson, states 
the Daily Express, is 
about to attempt to 
take pictures thirty 
feet below the sur- 
face of the sea in 
the tropics, and is 
confident of success. 

A later report, 
however, received by 
the writer from his 
American correspon- 
dent at Norfolk 
(Va.) states that 
Captain Williamson 
has obtained some 
remarkable moving 
pictures taken under 
water at Hampton 
Roads. A submarine tube (the invention of the photographer's 
father) was fixed into a well at the bottom of a large barge. The 
well was six feet square, and the tube, which was made of iron 
sections, covered with waterproof rubber and canvas, was 
capable of being lowered 500 feet if necessary. At the bottom 
of the tube—as shown in the diagram—was the operating cham- 
ber. In this very confined space Capt. Williamson took cinema 
pictures through the funnel extension, which was provided with 
a glass cover. Electric lights of 1,000 candle power, with reflec- 
tors, were lowered from the outside to flash light through the 
water and enable the operator to secure pictures of fish as thev 
swam past the funnel. 

Only on one previous occasion, to our knowledge, have experi- 
ments in submarine cinematography proved successful, the films 
hitherto shown having been taken through the glass sides of a 
water tank so arranged as to represent the bottom of the sea. 
Last year Mr. S. S. Hutchinson, President of the American Film 
Manufacturing Co., visited Santa Catalina with a party of 
experts, where the water is considered the clearest in the world. 
Here they took cinema pictures from a glass-bottomed boat. 
Many unsuccessful attempts had been made previously to photo- 
graph the wonderful submarine gardens. Mr. Hutchinson's 
camera was provided with small magnifying glasses and mirrors 
set at various angles near the lens. About fifty feet of film was 
exposed while the boat passed over the gardens, 

To the submarine cinematographer (should one be numbered 
amongst the readers of THE A. P.) the matter of securing 
adequate illumination will prove important. Apropos we note 
that the Allgemeine establishment of Berlin has produced new 
electrical searchlight projectors capable of throwing a beam 
several miles, and still affording light enough to read bv. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


“Р: Workers. 
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d Ж E UU ie M ЕУ. Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
// Ф Im - description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 


should be 
photographs. 


A GASLIGHT PRINTING MACHINE. 

O doubt there are many amateur 
photographers who, like myself, have 
experienced (should they have at all many 
gaslight prints to expose) the tiresome job 
of standing holding up the printing frame 
to the gas. Having always a considerable 
number of prints to expose, and finding it 
very tiresome thus holding the frame, 
I decided to make a small printing 
machine, and I am sure, if the instructions 


are followed out, it will prove a valuable 
asset to the amateur's outfit. 

I may explain, before going into the 
details of the making, the advantages of 
the machine: 

(1) The ordinary printing frame is used, 
and by charging same in the usual way 
with paper, you simply rest the frame 
against the easel and press down brass- 
hinge clip J (see front elevation sketch) ; 
this holds the frame in its place. 

(2) Should you at any time have a nega- 
tive rather thinner on one side than the 
other, you can immediately adjust your 
easel so that one side of printing frame will 
be nearer the gas (see dotted lines in front 
elevation sketch) ; and the lines shown on 
main baseboard assist in guiding you for 
the different distances you may put your 
frame from gas, according to density, ctc., 
of negative (see perspective view sketch). 

You will further notice that an inverted 
incandescent gas burner is shown on front 
elevation sketch. It is a matter of choice 
as to whether you use inverted, upright, 
or an ordinary gas burner; the latter no 
doubt is cheaper, but any of the styles, in- 
cluding stopcock, can be had at any gas- 
fitter's. The srnall brass plate, F, screw, 
G, brass washer, H, thumbscrew, I, and 
brass hinge clip, J, can be had at any iron- 
monger's. (See front elevation sketch.) 

I will now proceed to detail out the 
wood parts for the actual machine. 

First procure one piece of wood, A, for 
main baseboard (see perspective view), size 
48} by 8 by 4 in. thick; two pieces, B, for 
teet, 73 in. long by 24 in. broad by {$ in. 
thick; one piece, C, for stiffening piece at 
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back of easel, 7 in. long by 14 in. broad by 
} in. thick; one piece, D, for baseboard 
or easel, 7 in. long by 41 in. broad by 
4 in. thick; one piece, E, for easel, 84 in. 
long by 7 in. broad by } in. thick. 

The sizes of the brass parts are as 
follows:—One piece of brass, F, 1 in. 
square by 4 in. thick (see front elevation) ; 
onc brass screw, G,2 in. long by 3-16ths in. 
diameter (see front elevation); one brass 
washer, Н, 3 in. diameter by { in. thick 
(see front elevation); one 
brass thumb-screw, I, to 
suit screw; опе brass 
hinge clip, J. 

This being all the 
material required, I will 
now describe the fixing it 
together. 

Take the piece of wood, 
A (for main baseboard), 
and measure the exact 
centre and draw a faint 
guide line; then from one 


F 474 end measure along the 
- line 1j in., and from that 
N Baan worker mark measure along the 


board 8} in. long, and on 
either side of that 84 in. 
length mark off 3-16ths 
inch; this gives you a groove to be cut 
right through 8} in. long by $ in., which 
allows your easel to travel along nearer 
the light. 

Now take your two pieces of wood, B, 
for pegs, and along one side on both 
pieces measure up } in., and from each end 
measure 1 in. and cut, as shown in sketch ; 
this forms feet, which allows the machine 
to stand more firmly than when sitting on 
solid blocks of wood only. 

Before fixing your legs on, take the one 


N 


oove out a bit in 
centre of one side; this allows the thumb- 
screw to turn (see front elevation sketch). 
From each end of baseboard measure in 


for easel end, and 
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4 in., and nail on your feet, B, by driving 
the nails through from top of baseboard. 
(See perspective view.) 

Now, for the easel part take your piece 
of wood, D, baseboard for easel, and 
measure along 3} in., and from one side 
in centre measure 3 in., and bore a hole 
3-16ths in. dia. to admit your screw; then 
on each side of hole measure 4 in., and 
draw a 1 in. square, then take a chisel 
and sink a groove j in. deep; this allows 
your piece of brass to be flush with easel 
baseboard. Now take your piece of wood, 


. C, stiffening piece, and nail on through 


bottom easel baseboard 1-16th in. from end 
(see front elevation); then take your piece 
of wood, E, easel, and nail on to the face 
of stiffening piece. Now take your piece 
of wood, D, easel baseboard, and nail on 
to bottom of easel and stiffening piece. 
This now completes the machine, and by 
giving the whole of same a coat of spirit 
varnish shellac you will find you have 
quite a nice machine, which I am sure will 
prove a handy instrument. W. I. J. 
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MARKING TIME, 


HE photographer who wishes to have 
T the beat of the seconds made in such 
a manner that it can readily be counted 
when working in the dark-room, may rig 
up this simple arrangement (says a writer 
in the Photo-Revue) in five minutes. 

The weight A, of about six pounds, is 
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suspended to a nail or some other support 
by means of a cord, the length of which is 
such that the weight, acting as a 
pendulum, makes thirty oscillations in 
thirty seconds. The proper length of 
cord is determined by trial and error, 
and with the weight suggested is 
about one yard. At about fifteen 
centimetres from the point of suspen- 
sion a thread is tied on to the cord 
and passed over a pulley, as indicated 
in the drawing. e length of the 
thread bearing the small weight B 
(any piece of metal weighing an ounce 
or two serves for this purpose) is 
such that the weight will come to rest 
on a piece of glass or 
earthenware on the 
table with each motion 
of the pendulum. 

The oscillations of the 
large weight raise the 
small one and allow it 
to return on to the 
plate below it with a 
sound sufficient for one to note the dura- 
tion of the seconds. The writer states 
that the system may be used for exposures 
up to about three minutes. H. C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 
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STEREO-CINEMA EFFECTS. 


Sik,—In your “Cinematograph Notes ” for January 26 the fact 
that certain films give “stereoscopic effect” is noted; but I do 
not think that the explanation of it is correct. The reason why 
has nothing to do with the eye emphasising nearer objects more 
than distant ones. I noticed the phenomenon some years ago, 
and I was much surprised at it then. I have seen it several 
times since, and the reason why is quite simple, when you think 
it out. The phenomenon is only observed when the picture is 
taken from a moving base, such as a steamboat, or train, moving 
across the field of view. ý 

We see things stereoscopically because, having two eyes, we 
see a little more of the right with the right eye and a little more 
of the lett with the left eye, and combine the two images in the 
mind, into one picture. So, also, in a stereoscope, as everyone 
knows. \ 

It is precisely the same in the cinematograph film, whenever 
the phenomenon occurs. There is, in fact, no other means of 
seeing a thing “stereoscopically " but this. Suppose the cine- 
matograph camera is working at the rate of forty exposures per 
second, and is moving across the field of view from right to left. 
Then each succeeding exposure is a tiny bit more “to the left” 
than the one preceding it. And just as “persistence of vision” 
gives you, not a succession of forty different pictures in a second, 
but only one picture, moving, so No. 2 picture, being a tiny bit 
more to the left than No. 1, No. 3 yet more to the left than 
No. 2, and so on, the eye combines the different images into one 
“stereoscopic ” image. 

And so when the cinematograph picture is taken from a base 
moving across the field of view, we see it stereoscopically with- 
out a stereoscope. But from the same cause that produces the 
phenomenon in the stereoscope—pictures of a little more to the 
right and a little more to the left are combined into one image 
standing “in relief.” к 

The phenomenon is extremely curious, and one does not often 
see it, because it is not every day that films photographed from 
a base moving across the field of view are exhibited. But any- 
one who may light upon such a film can see it. 

It by no means follows that when two “stereoscopic " pictures, 
photographed with an ordinary stereoscopic camera or by two 
cinematograph cameras placed side by side, are simultaneously 
projected on to the same screen by two lanterns in perfect 
register, the observer will see a “stereoscopic” picture. He 
will not. The “combination” of the pictures a little more to the 
right and a little more to the left, must be made in the eye—or 
mind. The differing pictures must be seen singly. There may 
be only two of them side by side, and our two eyes make three 
pictures out of the four, the middle one of which is stereoscopic. 
But if the differing pictures are presented to the eye singly, one 
after the other, with sufficient rapidity, the eye—or the mind— 
combines them and presents to us a “stereoscopic " image by the 
cinematogaph, just as it does with a stereoscope.— Yours, etc., 

Oxford. H. M. UNDERHILL. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL POINT. 


SiR,— In a recent issue of THE А. P. AND Р. N. I note a refer- 
ence to the Rev. N. Fitzpatrick's lecture at the Camera Club, in 
which he classes Roumanians among the *Balkan people." 
Might I be allowed to point out that Roumania, not forming part 
of the Balkan Peninsula, is not a Balkan state, and its people 
—both in language and characteristics—are utterly different from 
those of the Balkan States— Bulgaria, Servia, etc.? These latter 
are Slavs, whilst the Roumanians are of Latin origin, as anyone 
acquainted with their language would at once perceive. The 
error of classing them with the Balkan peoples is very prevalent 
in England, and is found in most of our geography books, and it 
was not until I had spent some months in Roumania that I was 
myself enlightened on this point. 

The educated Roumanian stoutly repudiates the notion that his 
country is a Balkan State, and a Roumanian lady—a would-be 
competitor in the Kodak * Happy Moments" Competition—told 
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me that she was not eligible as, in the classification of European 
countries, Roumania had been left out. When I pointed out 
that there was a class for the Balkan States, she declared that 
she could not compete in that class, Roumania not being one of 
them, and it was with difficulty that I persuaded her that the 
Kodak Co. had probably fallen into the very common error of 
supposing that it was.—Yours, etc., A. M. Parr. 
Letchworth, Herts. 


AUTOCHROME DEMONSTRATIONS. 


SIR,—In a recent number of THE A. P. AND P.N. I notice a 
comment made upon a practical demonstration on autochromes 
which I gave some weeks ago to the members of Coventry Photo- 
graphic Club, of which I am a member. Referring to a small 
experiment which was made, namely, to expose a plate by flash- 
light and develop same in the lantern, the commenter says: * This 
is a bold experiment to attempt." It has never struck me as such, 
and the only thing I can see that it refers to is the danger of 
scalding one's hand from the flash, which I must admit has hap- 
pened several times until I started using supersensitised plates, 
when I could reduce the amount of flashpowder. In regard to 
developing the plate in the lantern, several failures in trying to 
develop my plates by gaslight at night gave me the idea of using 
my enlarging lantern, as the Lumiére people stipulate daylight or 
strong artificial light. А glass trough for this purpose was easily 
made from two scrap plates, some lantern binding strips, a few 
wooden sticks, and some plaster of Paris. I am very sorry indeed 
not to have known the name of the eminent lecturer on colour 
photography who hails from Yorkshire, as I should have been 
most pleased to mention his name in connection with above 
experiment, which, however, only amounts to child’s play.— 
Yours, etc., H. LANDSTAD. 

Coventry. 


The Camera Club.—On Monday, February 9, Mrs. Henshaw 
will give a lantern lecture on “The Scenic Assets of British 
Columbia.” Ladies are specially invited. On Thursday, the 
12th, a lecture on “The New Route Across the Canadian 
Rockies ” will be given by Мг. A. L. Mumm, F.R.G.S. 


Chelsea and District Photographic Society.—We are informed 
that the society's exhibition on March 14 will be held at the 
South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Manresa Road, Chelsea, 
not at Crosby Hall, as stated in a previous note. 


A Pre-Stocktaking Sale of cameras, enlargers, lenses, plates, 
dishes, etc., is now being held by Messrs. Griffins, Ltd., Kings- 
way, W.C. Readers who are unable to call and personally 
inspect the goods should write to the firm's address for a copy 
of the sale list, which will be found to contain many excellent 
bargains. 


The February issue of Photographic Scraps is now published, 
and can be obtained free from photographic dealers, or direct 
from Messrs. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E., on receipt of half. 
penny stamp for postage. It contains, as usual, useful and 
seasonable articles, including “The Fireside Lanternist,” 
"Lambing Time,” “The Registration of Negatives,” etc. 


The “А а” Film-Pack.—Since going to press with the 
review which appeared in our last issue, we learn that it has 
been found necessary to advance the prices of the “Agfa” film- 
pack, which are now as follows: Quarter-plate size, 38. Gd. ; 
9 by 12 cm., 4s. ; 10 by 15 cm., ss. Further particulars of this 
new introduction may be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 13, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn 
Circus, E.C. 

Photomicrographic Society.— The meetings of the society for 
February, to be held at the Food Reform Restaurant, Furnival 
Street, Holborn, E.C., at 8 p.m., are as follows: February 11, 
lantern lecture by Dr. G. Н. Rodman, F.R.M.S., on *Pollens " ; 
February 25, lecture and demonstration by Messrs. €. L. Finlay 
and J. G. Bradbury on *Paget Colour Photographv and its 
Application to Photomicrography." The committee will be glad 
to welcome any visitor interested in photomicrography at the 
above meetings. 
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THE NEW EASTMAN PORTRAIT FILMS. 


E have received from Kodak, Limited, samples of their 

latest introduction, the “Eastman Portrait Film.” This 
is a highly sensitive film supplied in cut sizes, but with the 
celluloid support very much thicker than that employed in the 
well-known roll-films—so thick, in fact, that it can be handled 
almost like a plate. These cut films are supplied in packets 
of a dozen each, and with each packet are included pieces of 
stiff black card, so that when used in ordinary dark slides or 
plate-holders the films can be backed up with the cardboard 
supports to the thickness of a plate, but without the latter’s 
weight. 


From the particulars that have been sent us, we gather that 


the films are intended to replace glass plates for home рог- 
traiture and for work in the studio of the professional photo- 
grapher, the chief advantage that is urged being the great 
facility that they offer for handling and developing, it being 
practicable to develop a number at once in the same dish. In 
fact, the small sizes can be dealt with in much the same manner 
as that followed when toning a batch of P.O.P. postcards. 

That it is intended, however, that the use of the new films 
should not be confined to quite the small sizes is evidenced by 
the list of stock sizes which is sent to us. This list comprises 
films from half-plate to 12 by 10 inches. 

The speed of the films is marked at 400 H. and D., and 
it is a pleasure for us to be able to say that as far as our 
observations and tests go they confirm the statement in the 
firm's letter that the new films *are remarkably free from all 
defects of coating." This very real merit we can thoroughly 
appreciate, as we know by experience how much more difhcult 
it is to coat celluloid evenly than to coat glass. 

For the professional photographer who visits the sitter at 
home these films will be a real boon, as they will overcome the 


weight question, which, when sizes over whole-plate are used, 
becomes a serious matter when half a dozen double dark slides 
loaded with plates form part of the equipment. We would 
suggest, however, that when using the larger sizes special care 
should be taken regarding the strength of the springs in the 
separators in the dark slides, or there may be a tendency to make 
the surface of the film bulge unduly. This would defeat the 
value of a large-aperture lens, even if no injury to the sensitive 
surface resulted. The same point might also be borne in mind 
when using smaller sizes. 

We found the films develop readily, and excellent negatives 
were produced with the greatest ease. Moveover, with full 
exposure negatives of perfect gradation, ideal for portraiture, 
were likewise secured. For the worker who adopts these cut 
films and follows the makers’ instructions for developing a 
number at a time, we suggest the use of a well.diluted developer. 
This will prolong the action and obviate the possibility of 
development markings. The films are dried after development, 
fxing and washing, by simply pinning up by one corner. 

Two other points in connection with the new film may be 
mentioned. In the first place, prices are but a trifle over the 
standard charges for glass plates, namely, half-plate, 3s. od. per 
dozen; whole-plate, 6s. 9d. ; 10 by 8, 10s. ; 12 by 10, 15s. And 
in the second place, the thickness of the celluloid base 1s not so 
great as to altogether unfit the negatives for use in single trans- 
fer carbon printing, or other processes in which a reversed' nega- 
tive is used. The slight unsharpaess is easily obviated if the 
printing is done by approximately parallel light. 

Readers of THE A. P. should certainly try the new Eastman 
portrait films for themselves, and apply for packets with full 
printed instructions, etc., at the nearest Kodak depót, or direct 
to Messrs. Kodak, Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. D. G. Day, Jed Villa, St. Anne’s Road, Headington, Oxford. 
(Title of print, “The Picture Book.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, г. r. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 14 sec. ; 
time ot day, 1 p.m., September ; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, enlarged on C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Mrs. Florence Wild, 163, Wells Road, 
Knowle, Bristol. (Title of print, *A Portrait Study.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Goerz Syntor; exposure, 
4 sec.; time of day, morning, February; developer, amidol; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington rough bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. Smellie, 66, Glasgow Road, 
Camelon, Falkirk, N.B. (Title of print, “Early Morning, Rothe- 
say Bay.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/11 ; exposure, 1-16th sec.; time of day, 6 a.m., July; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Paget bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to H. E. Wood, 124, Brooke Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. (Title of print, *The Sand Diggers.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Planastigmat ; 
stop, F/6.8 ; exposure, 1-soth sec. ; time oí day, noon; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, 
developed, amidol. 

Hon. Mention. 

Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Thos. and Geo. Hall, 
Birtley; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, 
Northwood ; Geo. E. Williams, High Wycombe; Herbert Felton, 
Hanwell, W.; Robt. Robinson, Malton; W. C. Squires, Cam- 
bridge ; A. Dorfer, Hamburg ; Constantin Mamlouk, Alexandria ; 
E. J. Mowlam, Southsea; N. P. A. Wadia, St. Margarets, 
Middlesex. 

Class I. 

Mrs. Leigh Spencer, Clifford, Herefordshire; N. P. A. Wadia, 
St. Margarets, Middx.; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; W. 
H. Ashbee, Hanwell, W.; Alex. Robertson, Invercargill, New 
Zealand; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; G. C. Weston, 
Harlesden, N.W.; A. J. Shorter, Balham, S.W.; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; Mrs. Courtenay Cruttenden, Birmingham ; 
Geo. C. Cassidy, Dalmarnock (2); Rev. J. V. Haswell, Hudders- 
field (22; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; K. R. Wollaston, Sale; 
Robt. Robinson, Malton; Jas. Moreland, Milngavie; Fredk. 
Harrison, Exeter; J. E. Saunders, Edinburgh ; Victor Loader, 
Taunton; Ernest С. Branch, West Ealing, W. ; Miss S. Ander- 
son, Halifax; L. G. Walters, Barnard Castle. 


Class II. 

C. M. de Launay, Ryde; Henry Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; 
John Cresswell, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2); W. W. M. Miller, Wey- 
bridge; G. E. Rollinson, Aberdeen; Jas. Daulton, East Ham, 
E.; Miss G. Ryan, Glasgow; B. Livingstone, Bangor, N. 
Wales; Н. E. Pulman, Salisbury; Н. Montague, Manchester; 
Percy H. Jordan, Southampton ; L. G. Wilkinson, York; T. H. 
Greening, Ipswich ; G. Chivers, Harrogate ; W. Morgan, Ventnor. 

Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. 

are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to S. H. Cole, Garden House, 
Pelton Fell, S.O., Durham. (Title of print, “Over the Moors.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Beck Symmetrical ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., 
August; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlargement on 
Paget bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Keith H. Ricketts, 36, Bathwick 
Hil, Bath. (Title of print, “Reflections.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Paget E.S.R.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7 ; exposure, 2 sec. ; 
time of day, noon, December; developer, rytol; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Alfred B. Vincent, 42, Airedale Road, 
Ealing, W. (Title of print, “The Enthusiastic Angler."  Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Monarch; lens, single achromatic; stop, 
F/20; exposure, 1-17th sec. ; time of day, noon, January; de- 
veloper, rytol; printing process, enlargement on Wellington 
bromide. 

Beginners’ Class. 

K. R. Wollaston, Sale ; W. R. Downham, Wigan ; Chas. Vout, 
Guildford (2); Albert J. E. Bishop, Stroud; Miss L. Hussey, 
Bournemouth ; Geo. B. Haig, Chiswick, W.; Cyril Wood, 
Camberwell, S.E. ; Geo. Н. Booth, Newport, І. of W.; S. W. 
Johnson, Salisbury; R. J. Kidd, Peterhead; C. M. de Launay, 
Ryde; Cecil D. G. Fowle, Chiswick, W.; H. D. Dry, Hull; 
E. L. Cope, Birmingham ; Arthur Thornton, Maryport ; R. Cum- 
ming, Dalry; Miss W. Asling, Barnes, S.W.; Enoch Shore, 
Belper; Cecil Richardson, Wylam-on-Tyne; C. H. Hill, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; 5. Н. Cole, Pelton Fells, Durham; J. V. 
Meersch, Glasgow; L. J. Blake, Brockley, S.E.; W. P. Pollock, 
Beauly, Inverness. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


The Welsh Federation. 


The federation of societies in Wales and 
Monmouthshire is growing in interest and 
importance. Very often, after a new organisa- 
tion has become fairly established, there are 
some signs of a slackening of interest, but not 
so in this Welsh organisation, where, the secre- 
tary informs me, the interest is increasing every 
day. Enthusiasm is not abating one single jot, 
and there are bright prospects in store. Newport 
is forming a new society. and the moving spirit, 
Mr. H. B. Redmond, has over thirty prospective 
members. I think it was a local worker—Mr. 
E. S. Perkins, of "Beechwood Villa," Newport— 
who said the membership of a camera club is 
undoubtedly a great advantage to amateur photo- 
graphers in general, and particularly in New- 
port, where there are a goodly number interested 
in this most delightful and educational art. No 
doubt he and Mr. Redmond, no less than Mr. 
T. J. Lewis, the Federation secretary, will be 
glad to hear from all interested in the move- 
ment who have not already notified their inten- 
tion of joining. 

The Exhibition Arrangements. 


Recently the Welsh Federation Council met to 
formulate and discuss certaiu arrangements for 
the catalogue and award plaques, when it was 
reported that, notwithstanding some hundreds of 
the exhibition prospectus had been sent out, 
applications were still pouring in. The plaque, 
I understand, has been designed by Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, who has the Bardic title of “Arlunydd 
Penygarn,” and is an authority upon Celtic 
design and Welsh heraldry. Needless to add, it 
will not only be an artistic but a unique piece 
of work, and to win it will be a great honour. 
The general arrangements will include invitations 
to the opening ceremony on March 18th, sent to 
all the prominent and influential citizens of 
Cardiff and Glamorgan. The Cardiff Education 
Committee are to be asked to permit the unper 
standard pupils of the Elementary and Secondary 
schools to visit the exhibition. There is also 
every prospect of a representative loan section 
by the leading pictorial workers, while the council 
are endeavouring to obtain exhibits showing the 
evolution of photography as a science. 


The Judges and the Classes. 

The exhibition prospectus is on the lines ot 
the leading shows, with onen classes for pictorial 
work of any subject or process, scientific sec- 
tions, technical exhibits, natural history photo- 
graphs, lanterm and stereoscopic slides, and 
*urvey classes for prints and lantern slides of 
*ubiects connected with Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. The judge for the pictorial is F. J. 
Mortimer, Editor of this journal, and for the 
scientific sections the services of Prof. W. N. 
Parker and Prof. A. H. Trow, of the South Wales 
University College, have been secured, and W. 
Evans Hoyle, the director of the National 
Museum of Wales, has kindly consented to judge 
the survey section. It will be obvious to most 
that arrangements on these lines indicate that 
the intention of the council is to place pictorial 
and scientific photography upon a higher status 
in Wales, in the hope they will also be able to 
organise clubs in all the big centres where there 
are many workers but as yet unattached, except 
im certain instances, where they are associates 
of the Welsh Federation. 


The Federation Challenge Shield. 

The date for the closing of entries to the 
Welsh Exhibition is February 26th, and exhibits 
must reach the exhibition in the City Hall, 
Cardiff, by March 11th. I cannot pass from the 
subject without referring to the Federation 
classes, which are only open to members and 
associates of the Welsh Photographic Federation 
and a special class for clubs in the Federation, 
when a challenge shield of massive design is 
offered for the best six pictures sent in by any 
federated club, the work of six individual 
members. This is the competition that will 
cause the greatest interest to the club members, 
and already I hear strenuous efforts are being 
put forth to secure that their club’s name shal] 
be the first to be inscribed on the roll of honour. 


Welsh Prospectus—Errata. 

Mr. Lewis asks me to correct one or two 
omissions in the printed prospectus sent out, so 
prospective exhibitors please note and amend the 
same. Six survey prints or less will count as 
one entry. Also in the case of entries not 
accepted, all monies in excess of the minimum 
amount will be returned to the senders. Further, 
the prospectus says the show will close on March 
37th, but it should read March 28th. Readers 
who have not had a prospectus sent to them can 
obtain one on request to T. J. Lewis, 201, Barry 
Road, Barry, Glam. 


A New Challenge Rose Bowl. 

A month or two back I mentioned that a new 
challenge bowl was to be presented by Mr. Arthur 
Clayton to the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance 
for competition in the lantern slide section. It 
will be remembered there is a challenge shield 
for the print competition, and Mr. Clayton con- 
ceived a very happy idea when he thought of a 
silver rose-bowl as a suitable award for the 
lantern slides, which up to the present have taken 
only a secondary place in the inter-club events; 
but as a result of this inspiration of Mr. Clayton 
the “pictorial printers” will have to look to 
their laurels. I understand it is intended that 
a special prize will also be awarded for the best 
slide. I have seen a photograph of the rose-bowl, 
and I can assure my inter-club readers it is by 
far the most elegant of its kind I have seen for 
some time. 


Hand Cameras for Beginners. 

An old friend visited the Bowes Park and 
District Photographic Society last Monday even- 
ing in the person of Mr. С, Peacock, when he 
entered very fullv into the merits of the hand 
camera. The lecturer said he had prepared his 
notes for the benefit of begiuners, but his remarks 
proved of interest to everyone in the room, as 
they were brimful of practical tips. Very few 
people know how to hold a hand camera 
properly, or buy the camera best suited to their 
requirements. On the form of the most suitable 
hand camera opinions differ, but for ordinary 
work Mr. Peacock favours the box-form instru- 
ment, fitted with a changing bag, and a pood 
anastigmat lens working at not less than F/6. 
He considers a reflex camera unnecessary, except 
for Press or record work, and is not an admirer 
of the focal-plane shutter. 


Partick Exhibition. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the Partick 
Camera Club opened on Saturday, January 24th, 
for a week’s show, and I am glad to report that 
the standard of quality was very good all round, 
although one could not fail to note a small 
falling off in the number of exhibits. Mr. A. H. 
Duncan judged the exhibits, and the following 
awards were his verdict after a careful survey. 
Any subject: Bronze medal, Geo. Mackervail; 
highly commended, ex-Provost Wood; com- 
mended, James Buchan. Novices’ Class: Bronze 
medal, W. Yule; highly commended, John 
McKenzie ; commended, W. Yule. Lantern slides 
in sets of three: Bronze medal, Wm. Mclver; 
highly commended, A. H. Paterson; commended, 
Wm. McIver and Wm. Armour. Special competi- 
tion for president's prize: Wm. Armour. 


A Hint for a Nice Holiday. 

Hammersmith (Hampshire House Society) 
members always eagerlv look forward to Thursday 
as the day on which thev will receive some treat, 
in the form of either a lecture, demonstration, or 
other photographic subject. This society, which 
is now a strong one, is very happy in having 
such a good-natured and versatile hon. secretary 
as Mr. M. O. Dell, who at the last meeting gave 
a most instructive and entertaining lecture on 
the Pyrenees, which he illustrated with a large 
number of very fine slides of real pictorial 
quality. He described his wanderings with a 
geologist friend up three of the lateral valleys 
of that great mountain barrier which separates 
France from Spain, and gave graphic descrip- 
tions of the rock formations, the architectural 
styles, and also the habits and occupations of 
the natives of that interesting part of France. 


Bournemouth Camera Club. 

The Bournemouth Camera Club's programme 
to the end of April is a very interesting one, and 
I note that friends of members are Аз» wel- 
come at any of the lectures if the members take 
out a sixpenny ticket at the meeting. Along with 
the new syllabus I am invited to direct attention 
to the new secretarial address: Miss Penrice is 
now residing at 44, Lowther Road, Bournemouth. 


Members’ Exhibition as a Trial Run. 

The spring syllabus of the Cardiff Camera 
Club, which is one of the federated societies of 
Wales, is to hand this week, and I find a feature 
is being made of a members’ exhibition on 
February 13th. This event will, I presume, be a 
trial run for the bigger event in Cardiff. It is a 
very wise proceeding, for the exhibits displayed 
on the walls of the club will show up their merits 
or demerits, and a better selection can thus be 
made, with three or four weeks to spare to amend 
any defect that may be found. 


Canterbury Syllabus. 

The Canterbury Camera Club have sent me a 
copy of their new year’s card, and again I find 
the feature of the session is the Eleventh Annual 
Exhibition on March 2nd, and then, on the 
nineteenth day of the same month, they will have 
a big dinner and distribute the honours of the 
exhibition. Other dates are filled with an 
interesting lecture syllabus. 


A Master on Portraits. 

Everyone acknowledges Mr. T. Lee Syms, of 
Tyldesley, as a master of portraiture, and to 
secure him for an evening's talk is to be certain 
of a good attendance, despite unfavourable 
weather. Tuesday’s lecture at the Warrington 
Photographic Society, on Pictures, Painters, and 
Photographers, was crowded with points especi- 
ally valuable to portraitists; but dealing as it 
did with all the things that go to make up a 
really great picture—composition, tones, light 
and shade, and deeper meanings—every phase of 
the photographer’s art was touched upon— 
portraits, landscapes, decorative subjects, and 
picture-making generally. His slides illustrating 
the work of the greatest masters were extremely 
well chosen and executed, and included examples 
from Rembrandt to Whistler, and from all the 
painters’ countries. 


New Rooms—New Life. 

The old-established society in Wolverhampton 
has been well advised in securing new quarters 
at the Municipal Technical Schools, and with an 
attractive programme for the spring session, 
which they opened oa a recent Friday, a remedy 
may be found for their restricted membership. 
I hope so, and strongly advise outside workers 
to lose no time in getting inside the society. 


A Cheery Belfast Club. 

There should be a good attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Central Camera Club (Belfast) on 
February roth, when Mr. С. Н. Halliday will 
demonstrate carbon printing. There is a special 
competition ‘in the society that has bearing on 
this lecture. А bronze plaque will be awarded 
for the best print by any carbon process, and the 
nrints must be handed in at the following meet- 
ing in March. The oftener a member sends in 
his prints for competition, the better for himself, 
as he will have more opportunities of improving 
his work by following the suggestions and 
advice he may get in the judges’ criticisms. So 
say the council of the Central Camera Club, and 
act up to the advice bv arranging five competi- 
tions, with awards for each, and a silver 
challenge cup for the best of the five. 


Liverpool Club Show. 

The annual exhibition of members’ work of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic, which will 
remain open in the society's rooms, Eberle 
Street, until the 14th inst., contains nearly one 
hundred specimens of the photographer's art, 
quite apart from the large selection of lantern 
slides which supplements the pictures. “The 
majority of the prints are interesting, and there 
is a welcome absence of any extremist work,” 
says a local report. 
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A selection of queries 
general interest to our readers wil] be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 1 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 


from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


E P , =.) '| Wel uc post, but each query must be accempanied by one of the 


Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given 
and correspondents will expediate matters if all questions 
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sent in every case (not for publication). 
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Ful name and address must be 


All queries and 


peinis for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHDTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


Various Queries. 


1) I have tried to сопу а glossy oil-painting, 
t cannot avoid reflections. (2) I have had 
trouble from metallic spots from the fixing 
bath, etc. S. E. P. (Peckham). 
Try illuminating the picture from a tall, 
narrow side window. Cover the camera 
with black velvet, and hanging up a large 
dark curtain behind the camera. (2) 
Though you say the spots always appear 
in the fixing bath it is quite likely that 
they are formed in the developing stage 
and revealed in the fixing bath. Spots of 
the kind you name may come from un- 
dissolved particles in the developer, or 
from fine particles of iron (rust) in the 
water used for making up the fixing bath. 
By filtering the tap water through a 
pledget of cotton wool in the throat of a 
unnel you will be able to remove these 
solid particles. 


Ground Glass, etc. 
(1) Is it possible to stain the ground glass so 
that the picture would appear as on the finished 
print? (2) Please give formula for binding 
lantern slide which will not melt or elacken 
with moisture. (3) What are carbon tissues? 
(4) What is the best lantern plate for thin 
negatives? R. F. (Glasgow). 
(1) By putting a blue-glass cap on the 
lens, or using blue-glass spectacles, you 
will be able to get a pretty good idea as to 
the lights and shades that an ordinary 
plate gives. Of course, you will remove 
the blue-glass lens cap, if you use one, 
before making the exposure. (2 The 
binding strips sold ready gummed meet all 
ordinary needs. Any place damp enough 
to make them at all sticky or movable is 
too damp for the slide. If you really must 
have a damp-proof adhesive try shellac 
dissolved in methylated spirit, enough to 
give a thin creamy consistency, or masti- 
cated rubber то gr., chloroform or benzol 
1 oz. (3) Carbon tissue is a layer of pig- 
mented gelatine supported on paper. It 
is the material used in printing a photo- 
graph by the carbon process. (4) Any 
slow lantern slide plate would be suitable 
for use with a thin negative, i.e. one of 
the gaslight kind. 


Interior Group. 
I wish to take a bridal pair in white satin 
dress. Would you give a few hints as .to 
plate, exposure, development, etc.? 
W. D. (Edinburgh). 
All replies are to initials and post town. 
So much depends on unknown factors, 
e.g. quality of light, size of room, win- 
dows, wall coverings, etc., that we can 
only say, expose two or three plates with 


or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


considerably varying times. Use as rapid 
plate as you can get, and with F/8 try 
I Sec., 3 Sec., IO sec., 30 sec. Use a 
dilute developer, and be careful not to 
over-develop, or the white satin will come 
out blank paper in the print, i.e. expose 
for the darkest part, but develop so as to 
preserve printing gradation in the high 
lights. 


Focussing Scale. : 
I want to use a stand camera as a hand 
camera. What is the best way to mark the 
focussing scale? J. G. (Stourbridge). 

With a yard stick or roll tape measure 

various objects at, say, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 20, 

Şo, 100 yards. Put the camera on a stand 

and get a willing friend to stand for you 

at these various distances while you focus 
him in the usual way on the ground glass, 
and then mark the scale acordingly. 


Studio. 
(1) Can you kindly give me a little informa- 
tion as to fixing up a kind of temporary 
studio which can be taken to pieces in a few 
minutes. I have a background on a frame. 
(2) What is the correct stroke in retouching? 
E. G. (Lincoln). 
The kind of thing you probably have in 
mind is a simple kind of square tunnel, 
i.e. two sides and top, with your back- 
ground at one end, the other open and 
facing the camera. Cheap calico is as 
good as anything to use for this pur- 
pose. The supports are best made out of 
bamboo poles about an inch or so in 
diameter, and held together by short, stout 
tin sockets soldered at right angles. (2) 
There is no one correct stroke in retouch- 
ing. Sometimes we need a dot, a dot with 
curly tail or comma, a short line like a 
note of exclamation (!), sometimes a long 
fine straight or curved line, as the circum- 
stances may dictate. There is only one 
general rule, viz., that straight lines are 
very seldom desirable in portraiture. You 
will find a lot of useful hints in “The Art 
of Retouching,” by J. Hubert, post free 
1s. 2d., published from this office. 


Backing. 


I find a difficulty in getting rid of the back- 
ing before developing the plate, etc. 
R. W. (Chorley). 


We may repeat Mr. Punch's world- 
famous advice, viz., “Don’t,” i.e. do not 
attempt to remove the backing before de- 
veloping. Just put the backed plate 
straight into the developer. By the time 
the plate is nearly developed and you are 
getting impatient to look through it, you 
will find you can easily rub off a patch 
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of the backing quite well enough to enable 
you to see what your negative is like. 
True, this makes the developer and fingers 
dirty, but then it is "clean dirt," i.e. it 
does not stain the fingers or plate, and 
does no harm either in the developer or 
fixing bath. 


Various Questions. 


Do you advise the use of rodinal? Do parts 
mean grains or droos? Is it suitable for 
bromide papers? What are the qualities of 
panchromatic plates? Would green glass and 
yellow fabric be as safe as red glass, etc.? 


P. S. (Derby). 
All replies are to initials. Please 
formulate and number your questions, and 
limit yourself to six at any one time. 
Rodinal is excellent for plates and papers. 
Parts may refer to weights or measures 
(volumes). 20 to 25 minims of rodinal per 
ounce of water may be taken as a good 
average working strength. Panchromatic 
means sensitive to all colours. Obviously 
they must not be exposed to red or any 
other coloured light before fixing. In 
other words, they must be developed by 
the time and temperature method in the 
dark. It is not possible to give a simple 
yes or no to your query about green glass 
and yellow fabric, etc. The answer de- 

pends on many factors not known to us. 


Lac Varnish. 


I have been experimenting with making 
bleached lac varnish, etc. What is the best 
thing to use to brighten up flat, dull prints, 
etc. ? J. D. T. (Hampstead). 
It means considerable time to get 
bleached lac to dissolve in a hot solution 
of borax in water, even when the lac is in 
good condition, which is by no means 
often the case. After bleaching (with 
chlorine) it has to be kept under water in 
the dark to retain its solubility. The Van- 
guard Co. (Maidenhead) sell a preparation 
called lustralene which is especially suit- 
able for the purpose you name. 


Various Queries. 

(1) Would the effect of a } inch portrait, 
taken with a 4 inch lens and enlarged to 
2 inches, be as pleasing as a a inch it 
taken direct with a 16 inch lens? (2) Would it 
be posib e to obtain good results with a 
small daylight enlarger by exposing before 
an incandescent light and a piece of round 
glass over the negative? What would the 
exposure? Could I reduce same by fitting 
anastigmat of large aperture, etc.? 


F. H. (Davos Platz). 

Taking the average head as g inches, 
and its image as 4 inch, we have a size 
ratio of 18 to 1, so the sitter would be 
Ig times 4 inches, or only 6j feet 
from the lens. At this close distance one 
would expect to get appreciable distortion 
or exaggerated perspective. Next, using 
a 16 inch lens to get a 2 inch image, we 
should have our sitter 74 feet away, 
so get slightly less perspective exaggera- 
tion. But, on the other hand, the 4 inch 
lens would, under comparable conditions, 
give us considerably more depth of field. 
(2) As to enlarging with a daylight en- 
larger and using artificial light, it is not 
possible for us to make any reliable sug- 
gestion as to exposure, as there are so 
many factors (unknown to us) that con- 
tribute to the problem. The simplest and 
most practical way to get an answer is to 
make a few trials. (3) We can offer no 
opinion as to the possible sale of your 
Florence pictures. All the popular stock 
subjects and views of tourists’ centres 
have already been pretty well covered b 
trade firms. We greatly doubt whether 
the game would be worth the candle in 
your case. 
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206th 
Lesson. 


AST week we con- 
sidered a simple 
method of treating 
an enlarged print, 
with a view to 
modifying the 


effect. We pointed 
out that most 
photographs have 


too much high light, too much shadow, 
and too little half tone; and we showed 
how the print might be covered with 
half tone by the very simple expedient 
of rubbing over it an even tone of black- 
lead powder, using for the purpose a 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This week we purpose taking the 
work a step further, though using 
methods which are fundamentally the 
same. 

First let us deal with the materials 
for we have had one or two recent in- 
quiries on the matter. The black-lead 
powder may be obtained from almost 
any artist's colourman, and what we 
use is that made by Conté, of Paris. 
Instead of black-lead, the Conté crayon 
may be used, and this, though solid in 
the little glass tube, is so very soft that 
it is crushed quite easily to a powder on 
the cardboard palette. It gives a deeper 


FURTHER NOTES ON FINISHING ENLARGEMENTS. 


One or two stumps will be necessary, 
in addition to a piece of washleather. 
The stumps should be of soft leather, 
and are valuable when fairly well de- 
fined touches have to be applied. The 
small paper stumps or £ortillons are very 
handy for evening-up patches. They 
may be bought in bundles, and when the 
points are dirty are thrown away. The 
india-rubber and ink eraser will be re- 
quired, and perhaps also a good 
scraper, which enables a whiter high 
light to be obtained than can be got 
with the rubbers. In addition, we shall 
need one or two crayon pencils for the 


piece of washleather. 


On this ground- 
work clouds or sky effects, as well as 
high lights in the landscape, might 
be obtained by cleaning off the black- 
lead with indiarubber and ink eraser. 


tint than black-lead, and for this reason 
is to be preferred for the kind of work 


we are dealing with this week, because 


it enables us to apply quite deep touches 
with a stump. 


production of really sharp, well-defined 
touches. 

In dealing with the methods to be 
employed we shall perhaps make our- 
selves most clear by taking the two 
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illustrations and explaining how the 
modification of the print was proceeded 
with. Let us look at the upright print 
The untreated print is a fully 


first. 


exposed and fully developed enlarge- 
ment from a negative made on an 
orthochromatic plate. This print is a 
trifle heavy in tone, the exposure hav- 
ing been too full for the lighter shades 
of foliage. The sky is practically white 
paper, and this quite as much as the 
heavy tones of the foliage detracts from 
an appearance of sunniness which 
such a subject should possess. Now, as 
we are able to strengthen any shadows 
we may wish darker, we can keep our 
enlarged print lighter, thus keeping a 
bigger proportion of half tones, and 
so we have made the second enlarge- 
ment a good deal lighter, giving it, in 
fact, only half the exposure. On this 
enlargement we commence to work. 

In this instance we do not apply pre- 
ferably the Conté crayon powder over 
the whole of the print, but only over 
the sky, avoiding as much as possible 
the foliage. This naturally brings the 
sky tone nearly the same as the lighter 
posers of the trees. It will often 

appen that the green of grass or trees 
is actually lighter than the blue of sky 
or the bluish-grey of clouds, but in 
monochrome one needs to be very care- 
ful not to render these two in their 
correct luminosities, or the effect of 
thunder will be suggested, rather than 
the effect of pleasant sunshine. Or 
if we keep the print in a higher key, we 
may even get the effect of almond blos- 
som or of hoar frost! The reason why 
the crayon powder is preferable in this 
work is that if black-lead is used it ‘s 
sometimes difficult to use crayon, either 
as point or stumping sauce over the 
black-lead. Апу places where the 
stumping sauce has encroached on the 
foliage may be cleaned off with either 
bread or soft rubber. When using 
stumping sauce it is usually admitted 
that bread worked between the fingers 
into a kind of putty is better than 
rubber. This, then, may be used for 
cleaning off the applied tint where the 
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light cloud forms are required, and the 
shadow sides of the clouds may be 

added with the stump. 
It will often happen that if the bread 
is applied 


firmly too 
much of the 
tint wil be 


removed, while 
a lighter touch 
produces an 
uneven grada- 
tion. In such 
cases the cloud 
may be shaded 
by a species 
of cross-hatch- 
ing, using a 
finely pointed 
piece of bread 
putty, and 
. making light 
strokes with it. 
In the same 
way dark tones 
may Бе ap- 
plied with the 
stump. It 
might be 
thought that 
this method of working would produce 
a patchy effect, or, at any rate, a 
mottled one. Should it appear too 
mottled the paper tortillon may be used 
to even up the tone a little, but too 
smooth and even a tone should not be 
aimed at. The slight irregularity tends 
to help the feeling of space and atmo- 
sphere. Of 
course, we do 
not suggest 
that this slight 
irregularity 
should appear 
as a mottling 
when the print 
is examined at 
a reasonable 


distance. If it 
is proposed to 
copy the 


worked - up 
print, it is a 
good plan to 
make the en- 
largement a 
fair size—say 
20 by 16. The 
work is then 
fined down, if 
the final pic- 
ture is 10 by 8 
or 12 by 10. 

Having got the sky right, it will 
usually be found necessary, with such 
a subject as this, to slightly darken 
some of the shadows, as it was in this 
case, for it will be remembered the 
print was made somewhat light in the 
first instance. Some of the deeper tones 
in the water were also made a little 
richer, all this work being done with 
the large stump. The foreground is 
very spotty in the untouched print, and 
this was simplified by touching out a 
number of the brighter blades, using 
for the purpose one of the crayon 
pencils. To remove these blades one by 
one is not so tedious as it seems. 
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Now, let us look at the picture of the 
old cottage. Here we have one or two 
slightly different problems, the path 
cutting across the foreground, the 
shadow of the chimney on the edge of 
the thatched roof, and, of course, the 
sky. Again a tint was laid over the 
sky, and carefully cleaned off the 
chimney and edges of the thatch. 
Then the clouds were picked out, and 
as they were obviously lighted from 
behind care was taken to show only a 
slight shadow just along the lower edge. 

The foreground called for something 
stronger than work with the stump, 
and the patch of sunlight on the left 
was stippled all over with the point of 
the crayon, while the path was also ob- 
literated іп the same way. 

The shadow of a chimney on the 
thatch presented a problem. Should 
it be removed or left? It is fairly 
clear that some pee behind the 
camera was casting a shadow on to the 
subject, the low afternoon sun causing 
this to reach the eaves. Had the 
shadow extended a little more on to 
the thatched roof we should have left 
it, but we felt that the little spot of 
dark was better removed. Неге the 
scraper came in handy. The prints 
were made on smooth bromide paper, 
always to be preferred for such work 
as this, and so scraping could be done 
with a very keen-edged scraper without 
producing much, if any, irregularity. 
In scraping a print the lancet should 
be held just as in scratching out on a 


letter, but the scraping only done when 


moving the lancet away from the 
worker. Of course, the vi و‎ - would 
be done in the direction of the lines 
of straw in the thatch. 

We think it will be agreed that in 
both cases the modified print is an im- 
provement on the original, and while 
we do not put either of these forward 
as pictorial examples, they show how 
an average landscape may be treated 
to enhance pictorial effect, and we sug- 
gest new negatives might be ied 
from the worked-up print, which would 
show the effect without the method em- 
ployed in getting it being too obvious. 
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LL children love playing with water 
and making mud pies and sand 
castles. So it would appear that the love 
of water is a primitive instinct. Indeed, 
some learned students have quoted it as a 
significant sign pointing to the persistence 
of heredity, and carrying back the mam- 
malian order to its offset from some far 
away aquatic ancestral stock. However, 
there is the fact that most if not all of 
us find ourselves attracted by water, and 
especially the moving water of the flowing 
river, the dashing sea waves, or the 
tumbling water of the “fall.” It has been 
said that, as the kitten sees a living thing 
in the wind-blown, fallen leaf, so every 
animal, including man, sees an enemy, or 
an object of the chase, in moving things 
by the far-away inheritance of those days 
which rendered it necessary for everyone 
to guard against being caught while catch- 
ing one's dinner by mead or stream. 
Coming to our own times, we cannot fail 
to notice how often the painter and the 
poet return again and again to subjects 
and scenes in which flowing water (* aqua 
viva” of the ancients) plays a prominent 
part. No wonder, then, that the camera 
picture maker so often is drawn in the 


A.—THeE FRESHET. 


By W. E. Chew. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to others readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 
petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 


be dealt with here. 


same direction as the two little pictures 
on this page indicate. 

Now, in such natural scenes as these 
there are two important factors, viz., 
sound and movement, which we all asso- 
ciate with such scenes. In our 
photographs the sound element is 
absent, so that there is all the more 
need for us to get what help we can 
in suggesting movement. 

Taking the larger, higher fall 
first, viz. example A, we have, in 
the (8 by 6) original, a very credit- 
able piece of technical work. In 
the reduced reproduction some of 
the help and importance due to 
size, as well as general quality, is 
here missing. The exposure quoted 
is 1-3oth sec. with F/6. This time 
is undesirably short if the best sug- 
gestion of movement in such a case 
is aimed at. Possibly the worker 
had some sort of general notion 
that the shorter the exposure the 
less the blur due to the falling 
water, and so the better the result. 
But this is not always the case. 
With a sufficiently rapid exposure 
we can get an express train travel- 
ling at sixty miles an hour to come 
out apparently quite sharp in all 
details. But such a picture sug- 
gests a train at rest rather than in 
rapid motion. Similarly, an over- 
rapid exposure in the case 
of falling water is quite 
likely to suggest frozen 
stationary water ог ice 
rather than moving water. 
A slight softening or blurring will 
suggest movement far more effec- 
tively than a dead sharp print. 
The picture generally is a little on 
the over-strong-contrast side, but 
it is only fair to remember that 
such scenes as these frequently are 
shut in at the sides in such a way 
that they are only lighted by a 
somewhat narrow vertical beam of 
light. On the other hand, our 
eyes, being quickly accustomed to 
this subdued lighting, do not re- 
gard the scene as particularly con- 
trasty. It may interest this worker 
to know that scenes of this kind 
have been successfully dealt with 
by using a pinhole in place of a 
lens, and giving an exposure of 
something like a minute. In such 
a case there is, of course, no part 
of the picture in quite sharp de- 
finition. But the general effect is 
quite acceptable. 

In our second picture, example 
B, we again have a similar sized 
original which presents still more 
emphasised light and shade con- 
trasts. The leafless condition of 


the trees suggests spring or autumn. The 
exposure quoted is 1-25th sec., F/6, April, 
11 a.m. The general effect is too heavy 
and winter-like for an April mid-day. The 
waterfall, in this case, plays but a com- 
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B.—WATERFALL IN A ScorcH GLEN. 


By R. C. Srivastava. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


paratively small part in the composition, 
but still we notice the milk-white sugges- 
tion of the water. Its extreme lightness is 
forced by the strongly contrasted accom- 
panying darks. Leafless trees are a stand- 
ing problem and constant difficulty in 
photography, which should prompt the 
wcrker to seek as simple compositions as 
possible. Speaking on general lines, this 
picture is too full of matters of detail and 
secondary interest to yield a forceful pic- 
ture, and so it does not make a lasting 
impression. 


EW READERS of 
“The A. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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The Microscope and Longevity. 

That there is some connection between longevity and photo- 
graphic work with the microscope will be generally admitted. 1 
have never yet been to a meeting of the Photomicrographic 
Society, but were I to go I should not be in the least surprised 
to find Methusaleh in the chair, with Mahalaleel about to read 
a paper. There are, of course, photomicrographers who are 
young and beardless. From a distance I have heard of them 
jumping backwards and forwards over numerical apertures. 
But I have never met one. All the photomicrographers I have 
ever met are grey—some of them prematurely. Possibly this 
may be due to the fact that it takes the best part of a lifetime 
to say the word “photomicrography.” But there are deeper 
reasons, and one of them was hinted at in the recent address 
from the chair of the Royal Photographic Society, whose presi- 
dent is himself the youngest photomicrographer I know. 


The Long Day of Small Things. 


But even Mr. Chapman Jones can look back to a microscope 
slide which he made in 1882, and the mounting medium of which 
is now beginning to go opaque at the edges. And the story which 
he told in the address aforesaid of his search for a suitable 
medium for the smaller diatoms—that dear little fellow, the 
Coscinodiscus asteromphalus, perhaps, or his rather skittish play- 
mate, the Au/lacodiscus Kittonti—is a miracle of patience. Years 
of trouble appeared to be necessary in order to provide a nice 
cosy jacket of piperine or sulphur for these tiny chaps. But at 
length a medium was found in the shape of styrax, which 
expedited operations. We were told how it was necessary only 
to get rid of the volatile constituents of the styrax by keeping it 
considerably above boiling point for seven hours a day and for 
five days a week, and at the end of a month it would be in a 
suitable condition for the mounting. But even at this hustling 
rate I would not advise anyone to tackle photomicrography unless 
he is what the insurance companies call a “good life.” 


Laying the Ghost. 

There is nothing very ghostlike about Torquay, to the best of 
my recollection, although it is always possible that the ghost of 
Sir Francis Drake occasionally spends a week-end there after 
its perambulations at Plymouth. At all events, a writer in the 
Torquay Times seems to be extremely desirous that his fellow 
photographers should take up the laying of ghosts, by which he 
means, I imagine, not their laying, but their setting up. With 
that intent he plasters the subject with a fair amount of local 
colour : 

*An enterprising photographer (he writes) would be well 
rewarded if he took the trouble to lay his ghost in the vicinity 
of Lime Avenue, by the steps in Belgrave Road." 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the topography о! 
Torquay to say whether this neighbourhood is one which 
ghosts might properly regard as select, but I shall rush to South 
Devon at the first opportunity, and make a beeline for those 
steps in Belgrave Road. lf one may judge by names, Belgrave 
is rather aristocratic, and we know that ghosts are abominable 
snobs, while Lime Avenue suggests the linden trees among 
which phantoms like to play hide and seek. 


The Haunted House. 

All localities are not suitable for the photography of ghosts. 
Indeed, it is more difficult to obtain a ghostly-looking environ- 
ment nowadays than to lay hold of an apparition. Ghosts are 
two a penny, but suitable houses, which must be roomy and 
preferably tenantless, and must have a turret, through the 
windows of which the opposite sky is visible, are not so easy 
to get in these days of prosaic estate agents. The Torquay 
writer knows exactly what is required. “A good large residence 
well covered with ivy should be chosen," he says. At first I 
was inclined to quibble, and ask what ivy had to do with ghosts, 
but, of course, ivy is the accompaniment of haunting desola- 
tion. 
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“The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 

To pleasure its dainty whim.” 

And when I come to think about it, by far the 
greater number of ghosts I have laid have been 
in ivy-covered houses. But our Torquay friend is more explicit 
still. “There is one (such house) in our town,” he writes, “just 
past the road leading to the Imperial Hotel,” and he urges photo- 
graphers to visit the scene at midnight so as not (!) to arouse 
suspicions. 

Midnight Visitors. 

Let us imagine it. The strokes of a moonlit midnight are 
pealing across Tor Bay, when two dozen photographers, 
unknown to each other, take up positions around the house 
just past the road leading to the Imperial Hotel. Four and 
twenty muslin-draped dummies are set up at various points in 
the grounds. Four and twenty lens caps are off, and four and 
twenty watches are in hand, for the exposure must be very 
long, if only because of the ivy green. Suddenly an unearthly 
yell stabs the silences of the night. No muslin-covered spectre 
is capable of screeching thus. (Really, it is a wakeful pantry 
maid at a neighbouring residence, who has caught sight of the 
fluttering muslin, but at midnight one is not to know that. 
Four and twenty hearts jolt up into four and twenty mouths, 
and eight and forty boots are skimming away from the house 
just past the road leading to the Imperial Hotel. Next morning 
the landlord, paying an early visit to his grounds, is naturally 
surprised to find that there has been a remarkably thick and 
rapid growth of cameras and scarecrows during the night. The 
property forthwith appreciates in value, and a well-known 
camera-grower takes a long lease at what we understand to be 
a very high figure. 


The Ghost. 

Thou sad, and grey, and questionable spectre, 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 

Startling each hair erect and still erecter, 
Making me tremble in my patent shoon, 

Oh, tell me, in that world where all abstract is, 
From whence you came and whither you depart, 

Are they at all accustomed to the practice 

Of photographic art? 


If so, you’ll understand the exigencies 
Of photographing phantoms such as you, 
Clairvoyant plates I need, and psychic lenses, 
Perhaps hallucinated shutters too. 
But if you'll keep for just one moment steady, 
My rapid anastigmat ГІІ put on. 
. And now, pale ghost, I’m ready— 
But, bless my life, he's gone! 
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Once again the Spring season for amateur photo- 
graphers will be ushered in with the publication of 
THE A. P. Empire Number. This 
special issue of THE A. P. has 
for the past five or six years been 
recognised as the finest produc- 
tion of any photographic paper in the world, both for 
the beauty and size of its contents. The many extra 
pages of articles and illustrations which it includes make 
it one of the most remarkable twopennyworths obtain- 
able in modern illustrated journalism, and each year it 
is eagerly looked forward to by photographers at home 
and overseas. The 1914 Empire and Spring Number 
will be published on March 16th, and extra copies should 
be ordered well in advance, as our special issues are 
sold out almost immediately upon publication. Colonial 
and Overseas readers will be specially catered for in the 
matter of articles and illustrations. 
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Photographers who have the well-being of the Royal 
Photographic Society at heart will welcome the election 
of Mr. Furley Lewis to the 
THE MEW PRESIDENT Presidential chair as a step in 
OF THE R. P. 8. the right direction, although we 
feel that at the present moment 
the society is more to be congratulated than Mr. Lewis. 
W > hope that the new President will not hesitate to 
bring about some much-needed reforms in the society. 
]he popularity, prestige, to say nothing of the financial 
position of the R. P. S. appear to have been on the down- 
grade for the past three or four years, and the presi- 
dential task, if it includes the restoration of the society 
to anything like its former vigour and position in the 
photographic world, will be a hard one. It is here that 
Mr. Lewis' personal popularity will stand him in good 
stead, and we hope that such of the new Council as 
have thought seriously about the future of the society 
will assist him to their utmost. 
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In the spring the mature man's fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of his garden, and he becomes the oldest of 
artists, for gardening, of course, is 
the oldest of arts, as well as, 
according to Sir Walter Scott, 
the highest. Mr. Mervyn Macart- 
ney gave a very interesting lecture at the Camera Club 


“THE A. P." EMPIRE 
NUMBER. 


THE ENOLISHMAN'S 


"TOPICS OF THE WEEK. | 
} @EDITORIAL COMMENT 


the other evening on the subject of garden design, his 
examples ranging from ancient Eden to modern Cali- 
fornia, and he provoked a spirited debate between the 
advocates of the formal and of the wild garden. While 
many will feel doubtful as to the artistic congruity of 
garden statues in England, for marble needs bright sun- 
shine even more than do the flower beds, and still more 
doubtful as to the beauty of such creations as “Adam 
and Eve in yew,” or “St. George in box," or “ап old 
maid of honour in wormwood,” yet it really seems thai 
some formality of arrangement, some primness even, 
is bound up in the very idea of a garden. One speaker 
suggested that the members of the Camera Club should 
impose upon themselves the task of forming a collection 
of views of famous gardens near London. There are 
plenty of subjects; the old Elizabethan garden at 
Hampton Court, the beautiful garden attached to 
Penshurst Place in Kent, and the gardens of some of 
the Oxford colleges need only be instanced. 
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The little picture by Mr. Will Cadby on page 156 will 
doubtless attract considerable attention this week. If 
it were not for the evident enjoyment 

NUDE STUDIES IN of the youngster, the Spartan treat- 
THE SNOW. ment depicted might strike one as 
risky. But in a letter accompanying 

the print, which Mr. Cadby has sent us from Switzer- 
land, he says: “Тһе nude in photography has been 
written about from many points of view, but there is 
one aspect which has so far been neglected, an aspect, 
too, which has almost endless possibilities in it. I refer 
to the photographing of children, nude, in the snow. But 
for fear my stay-at-home friends may think I am suffer- 
ing from some sort of snow madness, let me at once 
explain the position. It is becoming the fashion for 
doctors to recommend sun baths for children suffering 
from certain indispositions, and the patients are sent 
high up in the Alps, to some winter resort which is 
noted for its liberal supply of sunshine and absence of 
wind. The children are accustomed to the ‘ ordeal’ (as 
we should consider it at home) by gradually lengthened 
exposure to the sun. The first day is only a five minutes' 
gamble in the snow, but the time is soon lengthened 
to half an hour. Naturally, if a spell of dull or windy 
weather sets in, the cure has to be temporarily aban- 
doned. The photograph reproduced was taken at 
Campfer on January 16 this year. Campfer stands 
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6,000 feet above sea level, and a couple of miles out of 
fashionable St. Moritz, further up the vallev of the 
Engadine, and is noted for the amount and strength 
of sunshine it enjoys, consequently it is an ideal situa- 
tion for the treatment. The youngsters consider the 
whole affair a great joke. The possibilities for picture- 
making that lie dormant in the subject are considerable. 
lhe very circumstances guarantee a splendid light, 
enabling exposures to be most rapid and yet full. The 
point of view has onlv to be shifted to get endless 
variety, both of background and effect—either snowy 
and light or sombre and dark, as against a neighbour- 
ing fir wood. As the children run and play, freed from 
the encumbrance of clothes, flesh tones can be studied, 
and the results should surelv be novel, both in sugges- 
tion and treatment. Indeed, this branch of our craft 
could be carried still further, for at Obladis, in Tyrol, 
we heard of enthusiastic ski-runners who, when they 
get into the sunnv fastnesses and solitudes of the 
Arlberg heights, are known to ski without any of the 
trappings of civilisation (except, alas! the necessary 
boots). Fancy the delight of the enthusiastic photo- 
grapher at the sight of lithe, muscular, athletic models 
—bronzed all over ! " 
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At a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society, Dr. Duncan J. Reid gave a very good exposi- 
tion of the principles of photo- 
micrography for the benefit of be- 
- ginners. He dealt first with the 
low-power photography of micro- 
scopic objects, ordinary photographic lenses being used, 
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and showed conclusivelv that quite a considerable field of 
work could be opened up along these modest lines. He 
then went on to introduce the microscope, and finally 
demonstrated a special method in which the ordinary 
camera was used with the microscope by running the 
instruments close up together in such a manner that 
their lenses were in juxtaposition, and then throwing 
some velvet over the junction, and taking the photo- 
graph. Some discussion took place as to whether it was 
always necessary in low-power work to follow the plan 
of closing down the iris diaphragm to a greater extent 
than the actual aperture of the objective. Mr. Ernest 
Marriage said he had found, or thought he had found, 
that with an ordinary achromatic lens it was not really 
necessary to shut down the sub-stage condenser bevond 
what would represent the actual open aperture of the 
low-power objective. 
Ф cO ¥ 

Members of affiliated societies are invited to attend at 
the Gallery of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain on Friday, 
February 20, at 8 o’clock, 
to view the House Exhibi- 
tion of Prints selected from 
the 1913 Print Competition, when Mr. J. Dudiev 
Johnston will be present to read the criticisms he has 
written upon them. This exhibition will remain open 
until March 20, and the public are invited to view same 
from February 21 until the close, between the hours 
of 10 and 4. . The annual general meeting of delegates 
will be held at 35, Russell Square, on Friday, 
February 27, at 8 p.m. 
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S usually re- 
commended 

and practised, 

this process is 
capable of giving 
excellent results; 
but it is not very 
convenient for the amateur whose time 
is limited, and who during a con- 
siderable part of the year is only able 
to work by artificial light. The draw- 
backs are the lengthy washing re- 
j quired to get rid of the superfluous 
bichromate after the plate is bleached, and the apparent 
necessity of exposing the plate to strong light before 
redeveloping. Those who cannot work by daylight will 
probably have experienced, as I have, a tendency to un- 
even darkening in the developer, and to the production of 
unaccountable stains, which make one hesitate to apply 
the process to a negative one values and cannot replace. 
I have, how- 
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immediately begins to discharge 
the yellow stain, at the same time 
making the bleached image look browner. After half a 
minute or so, rinse off under the tap, and repeat the 
operation a second and third time. The plate will then 
be quite free from stain, and ready for the redeveloper. 

For this I use 3 parts ortol, stock solution, as given 
below; 2 parts carbonate of soda, saturated solution, 
without either sulphite of soda or bromide. In a few 
seconds the image begins to change colour, and darken, 
and continues to do so for some five minutes or more. 
Meanwhile the action is so regular and even over the 
whole plate that the degree of intensification is under 
complete control. There is no need to carry on the re- 
development to its fullest extent, and the plate can be 
taken out, washed, and dried, whenever it is judged 
that sufficient strength has been obtained. Indeed, the 
process will serve for reduction as well as for intensifica- 
tion, since the action can be stopped at any time before 


the image has regained its original strength. 
Some work- 
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ever, lately x q ers recom- 
ihe falling Vf A, , ery 3 If you follow your own individual taste er ieri. 
modifica- ZB ee. both as to subject and treatment, with solution of 
tion, which is 2 7, absolute honesty to yourself—one of the bichromate 
entirely те Y ә hardest things of all to do—and if the work } alone, adding 
aoe = е Pie be done as well as it can be done, you are ы ы 
The time of 2 sure to find someone who will appreciate it for due. les 
washing is highly. However we may differ from ) no object in 
greatly re- others as to politics, religion, or anything this, as I find 
isnt, , and else, if we are absolutely convinced of the En " m 
head "s on whole-hearted sincerity of those who differ eben | ien 
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light than the 


ordinar truth to self, w 


It 1s so in art. 


Whatever is done in the spirit of 
We 


keeps also 


ith utmost effort, appeals to us. with the addi- 


hii ight A AA must admire it though we do not /zke it, which are idi: Lok 
room, and the Sw two quite different things often confused. after use; wiid 
process be- LL if it shows 
comes so any disinclina- 


simple and certain that anyone can use it without fear 
of ruining the negative. Тһе stock bichromate solu- 
tion is the usual one, consisting of 100 grains bichromate 
of potash, 5o minims hydrochloric acid, 10 ounces water, 
to which is added bromide of potassium то per cent. 
solution in the proportion of 20 minims to each ounce. 

When the plate is thoroughly bleached, pour the 
bromide-bichromate solution into a stock bottle for 
future use, and rinse the plate two or three times under 
the tap until the water in the dish ceases to show any 
appreciable colour. It is not necessary to wash out the 
yellow stain in the film, as this is completely got rid of 
by the clearing bath, to be made fresh for each plate, 
as follows: 1 part metabisulphite of potash, saturated 
solution; 1 part carbonate of soda, saturated solution; 
4 parts water. Some of this poured over the plate 


tion to bleach, a drop of strong hydrochloric acid to 
each ounce will make it active again. 

In making up the clearing bath I use saturated solu- 
tions of metabisulphite and carbonate, as they are 
easily prepared, and it is my practice to keep carbonate 
of soda in this form for developing purposes. What the 
exact proportions are in each case I am not prepared to 
say, nor does it much matter, as considerable variation 
appears to be allowable. I should, however, mention 
that I use the pure carbonate, not washing soda, and 
that there must be sufficient carbonate to complete the 
strong reaction which takes place between the two solu- 
tions when mixed. 

For redevelopment I use ortol, because it is my 
favourite developer for all purposes, and it certainly 
works well in this case. The stock" solution js the 
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ordinary one, consisting of 70 grains ortol, 35 grains 
metabisulphite of potash, 10 ounces water, and should 
alwavs be filtered, especially if the ortol is not quite 
Iresh. This keeps indefinitely, and is therefore more 
convenient than amidol, which must be prepared fresh 
cach time. It is best used full strength as stated above, 
and nothing should be added beyond carbonate of soda. 
Although preferring ortol mvself, I have no doubt that 
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N the Wednesday evening of Candlemas week three of 

the most distinguished personalities in the photographic 
world met by accident at Victoria Station. Each of them 
admitted that his destination was Croydon. One of the three 
was going to visit an aged relative. Another had an appoint- 
ment at the “Crown and Anchor.” The third, who was the pre- 
sent writer, spoke vaguely of important journalistic business. 
Thev travelled together, and parted with mutual regret when 
Croydon was reached. By an extraordinary coincidence, how- 
ever, they all met again, like the three witehes of “Macbeth,” 
if not “in thunder, lightning, or in rain,” at least at the Croy- 
don Camera Club, which comes to much the same thing. 

The official menu was a “Lecture-Demonstration of a New 
Lamp for Portraiture,” by Mr. W. Н. Smith. Unofficially 
there had been rumours of a new and powerful half-watt 
Osram lamp of remarkable actinic properties, and having a 
temperature at its focus of something under the melting point of 
its tungsten filament, which is 1,700 deg. C. The nattiest 
screening arrangement you ever saw was certainly in evidence. 
Гтот a single rod suspended from the ceiling radiated а num- 
ber of horizontal rods which supported the necessary reflectors 
and the sketchy background. Within this alcove, doubtless, was 
the new lamp in question. We peeped within, and staggered 
back into the eighteenth century. It was—a candle! 

Yes, sir. 

It was a candle, and a tallow one at that, in a candlestick 
such as might have been in the hands of Mr. Pickwick when he 
trod the corridors of the “Great White Horse” at Ipswich. And 
upon the opposite wall hung two specimens of candlelight effects 
designed to strike a new note of Rembrandt portraiture. In the 
case of one of them we had to stake our faith upon the inscrip- 
поп ѕ assurance that it represented a human face divine. The 
other was faintly recognisable as the face in the possession of 
Mr. E. A. Salt, whose friends were divided in opinion as to 
whether it flattered him or the reverse. In either event it was 
an awful production. 

The three distinguished visitors from London, realisingthat they 
had been "had," were beginning to consult a return time-table, 
but their intentions were frustrated, perhaps by the hissing or 
soda-water syphons, but much more probably by President 
Hicks's call to “Bring yourselves to anchor, gentlemen." Forth- 
with Mr. Salt proceeded to read a paper on portraiture by 
candlelight. He said that never having previously taken a por- 
trait by candlelight, and being quite ignorant of the subject, 
the usual conditions under which papers were read at that club 
weie fulfilled. However, he had brought his ideas to a focus 
without scorching the surrounding regions, had borrowed from 
one firm (who meanly asked to have it returned) a 6 inch por- 
trait lens working at F/3, and begged from another six dozen 
plates of H. and D. 350. The candles he bought himself. One 
of these was placed at a distance of fifteen inches from the 
«itter's face, in a line with the chin, so that the products of 
combustion escaped up the nose, and the other was placed on 
the opposite side at a rather greater distance. All other light 
being excluded, an exposure of thirty seconds was given with a 
specially sensitive ortho. plate. The following conditions for 
candlelight portraiture were laid down: lens working at aper- 
ture of not less than F/4.5, an extra rapid, soft-working plate, 
a developer of the rodinal type, a comfortable position for the 
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good results could be obtained with most other 
developers. 

Whether this modified process can claim the merit 
of novelty, I must leave others to decide; anyhow, I am 
confident that anvone, amateur or professional, who 
gives it a fair trial will adopt it for his future work, not 
onlv for negatives, but also for lantern slides, for which 
it is eminently suitable. 


— ul 
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sitter, and the employment of carriage candles, which do not 
gutter so much as the bedroom variety. 

Mr. Salt was followed by Mr. Trevor, who, as the print 
exhibition proved, had done some really fine work in the way 
of candlelight effects. He gave exposures of sixty seconds on a 
Wellington extra speedy, backed, of course. Candlelight had 
the advantage of not showing freckles, but in some manner it 
rounded the features, giving quite a libellous aspect to the 
sitter at times, and he would not care to attempt a candlelight 


„study until he had made a decent portrait of the same sitter by 


daylight. Some of his effects were gained by candlelight and 
firelight both, and for these also the exposure was sixty seconds. 

A popular member, wearing the air of an early Christian 
martyr, was then led up to the place of sacrifice, a candle placed 
on either side of him, and was told to retain his composure 
while sixty seconds were ticked out by Mr. Salt. Both the 
plate and the sitter were then taken outside, developer being 
'applied to the one, and first aid to the other. 

Immediately after this the room was irradiated with a sudden 
blaze by the side of which the verbal coruscations of the Croy- 
don clubbites became subdued. It turned owt that the new 
portrait lamp had been there in hiding all the time, honour 
bright, and bright indeed it was, and quite sma!l and portable 
for its brilliance too. Mr. Smith explained that it was one of 
the new Osram lamps taking half a watt per candle, and that the 
General Electric Company had supplied him with this high- 
power lamp, representing two thousand candles, to experiment 
with. The filament was run at a very high temperature, so 
that the light was remarkably white, approximating closely to 
sunlight, and having great actinicity. It compared favourably 
with the mercury vapour lamp, and also with the arc, and there 
was no doubt that if it would last r,ooo hours it would super- 
sede the latter. Its current consumption was the same, and its 
initial cost one half. The arc lamp would last for a long time, 
but it required continual attention. The mercury vapour lamp 
used less current for the same amount of illumination, but the 
smaller initial cost of the new Osram was in its favour, as was 
also its very easy installation. 

Mr. Smith entered into some tremendous calculations, com- 
paring the exposures by candle and by Osram respectively. If 
with two candles an exposure of one minute was given, what 
should be the exposure with an apparatus of 2,000 candle power ? 
To save corrugated foreheads, we supply the answer without 
more ado: one-sixteenth of a second. But if an exposure were 
made for one-sixteenth of a second to this light there would be 
more effect on the plate than with one minute to the taper, 
showing that the actinic value of the Osram was greater per 
candle. 

Some first-class examples of portraiture under this lamp were 
exhibited, the lam; having been screened with paper about as 
opaque as ordinary note. But nothing would content the club 
save another evening sacrifice, and therefore the best-looking 
man in the company—in mercy to the rest we refuse to disclose 
his name—was sorted out. Then the light being suitably 
screened down so as to bathe him in a soft and pleasant radiance, 
he submitted for two seconds to the witticisms of his fellow 
members and the stare of a capless lens. We went away feel- 
ing that at Croydon, at all events, there is no sign of the run- 
ning short of the heroic breed. 
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TWO OR MORE PICTURES 
ON ONE PLATE. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S, 
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CONOMY of plates is a notion in the air at the present 
moment. Although it does not tend in that desirable 
direction to put two different pictures—one over the 

other—on one plate by accident or through forgetfulness, 
yet at times it is convenient in more ways than one to be 
able to put two or more little pictures side by side on the 
same plate, and so make it serve as two or more plates. 
This idea is quite old in the history of photography ; but 


Fig. І. 


the cheapness of modern dry plates has caused it to be over- 
looked or pushed aside in the general tendency to do every- 
thing as easily and quickly as possible. 

Now in many kinds of scientific and other record work 
in various directions, the object to be depicted is compara- 
tively small, say not exceeding the size of a penny piece, 


Fig. 2. 


so that it would be quite possible to put four such repre- 
sentations, “life-size,” on a quarter-plate. In the case of a 
coin or medal, etc., one can thus show both the obverse and 
reverse sides, side by side, or four different views of a small 
fossil or flower on one plate. 


vertical black band 


A moment’s thought will show the reader that, if we cover 
up (i.e., protect from light) one-half of the plate, we can 
make an exposure on the other half. Then we may cover 
the exposed part, uncover the part first covered, and make a 
second exposure. 

In fig. 1 we have two different sitters, who successively 
occupied the same chair. This is very easily done in the 
case of a bellows camera. A piece of moderately stiff card is 
cut of such a size that, by slightly bending it, we can slip its 
top and bottom ends into that fold of the bellows which 


Fig. 3. 
comes next the back part or “body” of the camera. The 
width from side to side of this card is such that when 
looking at the ground-glass focussing screen just one-half 
(right or left) is obscured by the card. The reversing back 
is placed so as to give us the long side of the plate hori- 
zontal. 

The procedure is as follows: (1) The card is pushed, say, 
to our left, and 
the sitter focussed 
on the right-hand 
half of the screen. 
(2) The exposure 
made, slide closed 
and. withdrawn 
from the camera. 
(3) The card is now 
pushed over to the 
other (right) side. 
(4) The second sit- 


ter arranged on 
the visible part 
(1.e., left side) of 
the screen. (5) 
The exposure 
made and plate 
developed, giving 


us such a result as 
seen in fig. 1. 

Now note that 
there is a narrow 


down the middle 
of the print. This 
points to lack of 
due care in cutting the shielding card of such a size 
that when it is pushed "home" in its bellows groove 
it obscures just half the focussing screen each time. 
In this case the card was either a trifle too wide from 
side to side or was not adjusted with sufficient care. For 
this purpose one needs a guiding vertical pencil line ruled 
on the rough side of the glass, dividing the screen into two 
equal parts. When shifting the shield card from side to 
side one needs to be able just to see this line edge along the 
shadow edge. 


Fig. 4. 
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Another point which may not be quite clear to the tyro is 
that for each exposure we pull out the draw shutter of the 
plate-holder as far as it will go; yet on each occasion only 
half the plate is exposed, as the shield card always protects 
one-half the plate. Note that, as the surface of the card is 
separated from the ground glass and also the plate by some 
appreciable distance—perhaps half an inch or so—we cannot 
get by this arrangement a sharp-edged line of division. The 
саве of the card gives a kind of vignetting effect, for which 
a little allowance has to be made. The larger the stop the 
softer will be this vignetted band. 

Now, to put four images on one plate is, perhaps, not 
quite so easy for the worker to understand at first descrip- 
tion. Therefore I have prepared a diagram (photograph) 
of the back of the camera and card arrangement (repro- 
duced cn preceding page). 

In fig. 2 we see the open camera body, with focussing 
screen folded out of the way. We have two strips of card, 
A and B. The one nearest to us, viz., B, is shaded with light 
vertical lines. This slides up and down, dividing the plate 
into an upper and lower half. The other card, A—of which 
we only see a portion; it is behind B—is shaded with dark 
horizontal lines. This slides from side to side. 

The little diagram, fig. 5, shows how we uncover the four 
quarters—1, 2, 3, and 4—by shifting A from side to side 
and B up and down. Anyone who is about to use this method 


CHEAP and very handy piece 
A of office apparatus that has 
come into very general use of late, 
is the "composition" duplicator, 
by means of which a number of 
copies of a hand or type-written 
original, or a drawing, may be 
quickly and economically produced. 
One of the best of these is the 
“Plex” duplicator—a slab of clayey substance impregnated with 
glycerine to keep it moist. For general purposes the original 
to be copied is written or drawn in a special ink, laid down on 
the composition for a few minutes, and j 
copies produced by placing pieces of paper 
over the impression on the composition and 
rubbing into contact. The “negative” is 
afterwards removed from the composition 
with a damp sponge. 

The “Plex” may be readily turned to 
account photographically for the reproduc- 
tion of a photographic print as an out- 
line drawing by anyone with a modicum 
of skill in drawing. Having little or no 
ability in this direction myself, I have con- 
fined my efforts to the reproduction of 
photographs permitting of more or less 
diagrammatic treatment, in one colour 
only, and for this purpose I have found the 
“Plex” most useful. But inks of a variety 
of colours may be used, either with the 
pen or brush, and no doubt, in the hands 
of a skilled worker, very satisfactory colour 
effects could be obtained. 

When merely an outline drawing is re- 
quired, I make an ordinary glossy P.O.P. 
or gaslight print, and outline the portions 
to be reproduced with a mapping pen. A 
glossy print is desirable, so that the ink 
may remain on the surface, and, contrary 
to what one might expect, the glossy sur- 
face does not repel the duplicating ink. 

The illustration herewith shows an ordinary gaslight print 
and a “Plex” reproduction. Some fifty copies, identical with 
the latter, could be produced from the duplicator in the manner 
described. 
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is advised to have a definite and fixed order in which the 
parts are uncovered and exposed, otherwise it is very easy 
indeed to get mixed, and put two exposures on the same 
quarter of the plate. I advise the order as shown in the 
diagram 3, i.e. (1) left top; (2) right top; (3) right 
bottom ; (4) left bottom, as scen when we look into the 
camera. For certain reasons, which need not be entered 
upon just now, lest it lead to confusion, this order was not 
followed in making the four-figure negative of fig. 4. But 
note the four prints—1, 2, 3, 4—occupy the same positions 
as those in fig. 3. 

One more point may be noted. This multiple-negative 
method is verv convenient when we want to try different 
exposures or different lightings with the same exposure, 
etc., and yet give all the same development, printing, etc. 

Thus in fig. 4 the four quarters had four different ex- 
posures, while the lighting, window blinds, etc., were not 
changed in any way. The differences—such as they are— 
show the effect of different exposures and changes of posi- 
tion. The exposures were successively doubled, e.g., No. 1, 
1 sec. ; No. 2, 2 secs. ; No. 3, 4 secs. ; No. 4, 8 secs. 

In fig. 1 the sitters had the same exposures ; but the posi- 
tion of the camera relative to the position of the chair was 
changed, as shown by the angle of the top edge of the skirt- 
ing board, clearly seen in the right-hand half of the 
picture. 
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After the outline drawing has been made on the 
photograph the print itself is pressed in contact with 
the composition in the duplicator. 

If, however, it is desired to preserve the photograph from 
injury—for instance, if it is the only print you may be pos- 
sessed of—it is just as easy to make the outline sketch 
on a piece of thin tracing paper pinned over the photograph. 
The sketch on the tracing paper can then be used on the duplica- 
tor, while the original photograph remains uninjured. If a very 
bold outline is required, and ordinary tracing paper is found to 
be too opaque, it is quite possible to trace the outline on a sheet 
of thin gelatine, which is obtainable from the various houses 


supplying artists’ materials; or, failing this, a piece of roll-film 
from which the image has been entirely dissolved away by the 
cyanide reducer would make a good substratum for working 
upon. 
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In an article 
which ap- 
pears оп 
p 48 of the 
“ Year Book 
of Photography" for 1867, Mr. Walter B. Woodbury dis- 
courses at considerable length on micro-photo-sculpture, that 
is to say, the making of solid photographs in low relief, a 
method by which all degrees of half tone may be translated 
into correspondingly delicate gradations of solid relief, a 
process easy to put into practice, and giving such charming 
results that it is especially worthy of being revived. 


Real Photographic Relief; not Bust-like or Coin-like. 

The chief hindrance to the full appreciation of the charm 
and beauty of the real photographic relief has been the desire 
to produce a relief like that of a coin, a relief not based 
on light and shade, but on the production of a compressed 
and distorted version of the solidity of the original. Remark- 
ably ingenious efforts have been made in this direction, but 
the real delicacy of the true photo-sculpture aspect is absent. 

Producing the Original Model for Photo-Relief. 

There is a choice of methods, but gelatine made sensitive 
to light by the addition of a bichromate is by far the most 
desirable material of which to make the first relief or model. 
The bichromated gelatine where exposed to the action of 
light loses its property of swelling in cold water and of dis- 
solving in hot water, hence if an even stratum of bichro- 
mated gelatine is exposed under a negative, and then soaked 
in cold water, the unexposed parts swell, and all gradations 
are reproduced faithfully in degrees of swelling. Another 
kind of gelatine relief is obtained by washing away the un- 
exposed gelatine by warm water, but effects by the washing- 
away process are less satisfactory, from the point of view of 

lasticity and gradation, than are those obtained by the swell- 
ing method. 

Definition and Depth of Modelling. 


If the stratum of gelatine is thin, the finest detail, letail 
quite microscopic in its nature, can be rendered as relief, 
but as the stratum of gelatine is made thicker the definition 
is less minute. For general purposes I suggest such a com- 
promise between depth and definition as is illustrated in the 
specimens now prepared for the Editor, a relief about as 
high as the King's head on our new half-crowns, the defini- 
tion in this case being what a photographer of the old school 
(that is the schoo! that aimed at fine definition) would call 
reasonably good— good enough to show the light spot in the 
eye of a three-quarter inch head. 


Preparing the Gelatine Relief. 

The gelatine solution used in making the specimens was 
prepared as follows: Two ounces of Nelson's No. 2 photo- 
graphic gelatine, after having been soaked in cold water, was 
put into a counterpoised beaker, and the weight was made 
up with water to twelve ounces, after which the beaker was 
heated in a water bath, and the mixture was stirred until 
solution was complete. One fluid drachm of strong ammonia 
having been added, an addition was made of ten grammes 
(about 154 grains) of sodium bichromate. The solution was 
strained through muslin and again placed in the water bath, 
so as to be kept at a temperature of about 130 deg. Fahr. A 
glass plate was now levelled and the warm solution was 
poured on, so as to form a layer about one-tenth of an inch 
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REVIVAL OF SOME FORGOTTEN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES, 


WITH A STUDY OF POSSIBLE 
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deep, this being as much as the level plate will conveniently 
carry. ln about three minutes the gelatine was set, and the 
plate was put into a calcium chloride box to dry, and so 
on till a dozen or so quarter-plates were coated. Light has 
not very much effect on the fluid mixture and the freshly set 
stratum, but drying should be in the dark. 

Exposure of the dry gelatine surface was under a negative 
until the brown image showed details in the higher lights of 
the subject. After exposure the plate was soaked in several 
changes of cold water, or until the water no longer took a 
yellow tint, the surface water being now blotted off. 


A Plaster Cast from the Gelatine. 

The swelled gelatine relief is unpermanent in its nature, as 
on drying the relief disappears almost entirely, so it is ex- 
pedient to make a few casts in plaster; a plaster cast, if 
good, reproducing even the lustre of the gelatine, and from 
the plaster cast it is possible to obtain, either directly or in- 
directly, a reproduction in any material capable of being 
moulded. Some kind of a margin is placed round the sub- 
Ject, so as to form a recess about half an inch deep. To 
mix the plaster, a little water is poured in a teacup, and 
the dry plaster is quickly distributed over the surface of the 
water, so that the powder sinks steadily into the fluid, all 
air being thus expelled. Sufficient plaster having been added, 
the whole is gently stirred, and the cream-like mixture is 
poured on the gelatine to a depth of about one-tenth of an 
inch. By a dancing movement through this stratum with 
a small brush held vertically any air bubbles can be detached, 
and then the mould is filled with plaster. When the plaster 
15 set, a slow pressure under one edge with a wedge cf 
card will effect separation. 

Modes of Casting or Moulding. 

To describe in detail the various methods of casting and 
moulding would fill much space, but hints may be given in 
note form. Plaster from plaster : Dry original plaster, and 
then saturate with a mixture of one part of soft soap, as 
obtained from the pharmacist, and four parts of water. Wax 
from plaster: Original should be undried. Sulphur from 
plaster : Original should be dried. Type metal from plaster : 
Original should be dried, and immersed face downwards in 
the melted metal. Iron or brass from plaster : Original 
should be dried, soaked in wax, and used as pattern in 
ordinary moulding flask. "Wood from metal: Force metal 
into end grain of wood, rub down level, and steam to make 
the compressed wood rise. Celluloid casts are easily made 
from the original gelatine relief: as much thick viscous 
celluloid solution being poured on as the plate will carry. 
The first coating having completely dried, fresh solution may 
be poured on, and so by successive coatings any required 
thickness of celluloid may be obtained. Celluloid solution 
may be prepared by dissolving clean celluloid in ату] acetate. 

Various Possible Applications. 

Society medals or badges with lettering, the full design 
being first plotted out on paper, then rephotographed. Gold 
or silver casts filled in with enamel. Potterv plaques filled 
in with coloured glaze. Dies for embossing paper. Electro- 
type plaques or medallions. Seals. Brooches with portrait 
or other subject. Metal moulds for various purposes. 
Buckles and fancy articles generally. Plates or moulds for 
embossing bookbinders’ cloth or book covers. Plaster moulds 
for diaphanes in translucent porcelain.. 
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ARMTH of “tone,” ie. 

colour, when lantern slide 
making, is chiefly a matter of 
increasing the duration of the 
exposure more or less, and at 
the same time suitably modifying the developer. Now wecan 
fix on a certain distance between the printing light source 
and the printing frame, and vary the time; or we can always 

ive the same length of exposure time and vary the distance. 
Each method has its advocates, so probably the truth of the 
matter is that one method is as good as the other. But the 
point is that, having made a choice, it is advisable to stick 
to it, i.e. do not go dodging about from one to the other, 
first varying the time and then the distance. 

There is one point to note when selecting one of the 
methods, viz., that for warm tones one may have to give 
normal time (i.e. for black and whrte), multiplied by 4, 6, 
8, 10, etc. Thus if half a minute be the normal time, the 


Distance from light 100 70 $8 бо 44 
Increase of exposure  .. I 2 3 4 5 


exposure for very warm brown may be four or five minutes, 
or perhaps ten minutes for red tones. 

No doubt the reader knows that if we halve the distance 
between the light source and printing frame, and give the 
same exposure, we shall get a four times printing at the half- 
distance. Or if we double the printing distance and give 
the same time of printing, the exposure will be only one- 
fourth. But where are we to hold the printing frame for 
odd distances—three times, seven times, and so forth? 

Before we begin to reason this out we may say that the 
non-mathematical mind can skip the next pars and go 
straight on to the result, taking the means for granted. 

Wel, now, we will suppose L to be the light source, 

L | B A 

and A and B are two positions taken bv the printing 
frame, where the same printing time is given (e.g. one 
minute in each case) what will be the exposure effects? 
Clearly the position (B) nearer the light will get the greater 
effect. Now, we know that the strength of light varies 
inversely as the square of the distance of the light. Thus 
the light at B, compared with the light at A, is as LA? is to 
LB?. Suppose я be the number of times the exposure at B 
is compared with that at A, and let the distance LA be a and 
the distance LB be 5, 


Then а? = n b? 


3 
or ba = ê. 


n 
a? 
i.e. log. b?=log. am 
or 2log. b=2 log. a — log. n 
log. n, 


or log. bzlog.a - 


Now, suppose we take LA or a as 100 units (say 100 quarter- 
inches), and we want to find where B will be so as to give 
us a six times exposure with unit or standard printing time. 


Then log. bzlog. a - = 6 = log. 100 - n 6 
EE 
2 
2 — `0 


I'6110 
log. 40:85, or, say, 4t nearly. 

Thus if we give equal exposures at 100 and at 41 on our 
scale, whatever it may be, we shall get exposures of 6 to 1 
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and P. N." * By '"ONLOOKER." 
value. To verify this we square 41, getting 1,081, and 100, 
getting 10,000. If now we multiply 1,681 by б we get 
10,086, which is pretty near the mark. 

Taking a unit distance of 100 equal gradations I have 


in the above manner worked out a table (subjoined), giving 
sufficiently near approximations. 

Suppose we take a piece of white tape, any length thought 
convenient, which probably will be more than 1 ft. but 
not more than 2 ft. To one end we sew a fair-sized brass 
curtain-ring, which we can easily P off and on the gas- 
burner—presuming we are exposing by gaslight. We now 
divide the distance between the gas flame and the arbitrarily 
chosen unit distance into 10 equal parts, and these again are 
subdivided into 10 parts, so that the distance between the 
light and printing at unit distance is divided into 100 equal 
ү The subjoined table will show where the frame is to 

e put to increase the exposure by 1, 2, 3, etc., up to 10, 12, 
14, and 16 times: 


22lr AMP. 


40 38 35 31 29 27 25 
© 20) 


7 8 IO 12 14 16 


Thus to increase the standard exposure at standard distance 
by five times we should put the printing frame at forty-four 
hundredths of the standard distance, counting from the light. 
Or if we want to give an eight-times exposure we should 
move the printing frame to the thirty-fifth mark, and so on. 

The reader will ask how he is to deal with those thin and 
soft-contrast negatives which require, say, two-thirds or 
perhaps half of the normal exposure for black tones; so we 
may as well extend our tape scale just a little beyond the 
unit distance, thus :— 


Distance from light 141 122 
Exposure ... is ds à 3 1 


Tinting Glasses.—Occasionally by accident we get a plate 
or two fogged. If it has not been developed we can still 
make use of it in various ways. One is thoroughly to re- 
move the silver salts from the gelatine by an ordinary fixing 
bath, and then well wash and dry the plate, which is now 
merely coated with gelatine. On immersing this in a dye 
bath of blue, green, pink, yellow, etc., rinsing very briefly 
and then drying, we get a tinted cover glass which now and 
then is useful. Thus a pale suggestion of blue may be used 
in conjunction with a glacier or other ice subject. A greenish 
tint may suit a moonlight effect, and so en. In general 
these coloured tinting glasses are too pronounced in colour. 
In monochrome photographic pictures, prints, or slides the 
colour should be suggestive rather than assertive. The effect 
should be obtained with as little telling * how it is done" as 
possible. 


Making a Slide from a Spotty Negative.—While it is 
comparatively easy to remove dust spots, etc., from a nega- 
tive, if only one has patience enough, so that it gives an 
acceptable bromide enlargement—so far as dust spots, at any 
rate, are concerned—when enlarging up to, say, four or five 
diameters; yet when it is a case of enlarging a slide to 
say 6 ft. on the screen, very tiny defects of the negative may 
there become serious. 

In the case of opaque spots on the negative the best thing 
to do is to make a bromide enlargement on a finely matt 
surface paper, and then with pencil, crayon or brush work 
out the corresponding light spots. Then from the revised 
enlargement a new negative is made, and from this a con- 
tact slide in the usual way. It is much easier and more 
effective to touch out a comparatively large light spot on the 
enlargement than a small light spot on the slide. 
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SUBTÊL By FuRLEY LEWIS. 
From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. А good example of the new President's distinctive portrait work. 
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IN SWITZERLAND. 


THE SNOW BABY—A SNAPSHOT 


By WILL Cappy. 
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See note on page 147. 
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ICE AND ICICLES. d$ x E MURRAY 


Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. ”’ 


The seasonableness of the following article is in the suggestions it contains for making the 
most of cold weather that may occur at any moment at this time of year. It must not be 
assumed that the skating season is over until after Easter. 


IF one swallow Y ч 
ce 
does not make gp 
a summer, INE 
neither does us 
- — 
one frost make | ef 
тре E. ^ 
a winter. Yet i 
a frost on two I ’ 
3 or three con- ho 


secutive days Щ Е 
Grae 7 does give the © ! 2 
га 7 A appearance of NE d 
X "AP winter, which M S 
Py from a photographic ~ 


point of view amounts 

to the same thing. 
Hardly a winter passes in this country with- 
out several spells of hard weather. Usually 
these spells do not last long; in fact, we 
have hardly got used to them before they 
have gone away again. But a severe 
frost of several days’ duration frequently 
occurs even in the south of England, and 


— Ivy AND IcicLES 


hg ; three such days of cold open out many new fields 
to the enthusiastic photographer. Most of us use 

. our Cameras nowadays in winter much more than 
we used to, but how many of us are quite content 


Iw Ws to go on working in the old conventional grooves, 
р”, - making pictures of “A Foggy November Morn- 


ing," “Skating on the Serpentine," or some 
equallv antiquated subject! Now, in the writer's 
opinion, the onlv valid excuse for perpetrating 


» ON these old favourites is that we should do them 
. either in a new way or better than they have been 
> done before. And that, unfortunately, 15 bevond 


Р most of us! 
Yet no one need be discouraged by this, for 


a there are numberless other subjects which a spell 
a - * LI a . 
2 of real winter provides for us. Photographs of ic 
B - [ ^n alone in its manv and various forms would fill 
Мы 4 z 4 MI 
„* CIE arge ; ! ' repetition. 
cw "5 ^L large album without апу undue repetitii 


But the writer wishes to put in a plea for a 


(Continued on page тео.) 


A Frozen TORRENT. 
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NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. By JAMES MCKISSACK. 
Prom the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, now open at '' The A. P," Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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particular form of ice that has not, in the past, received 
as much attention from the camera as it deserves, viz., 
the photography of icicles. That it is not an easy sub- 
ject will but add zest to the keen amateur. Апа it is 
certainly attractive. It is probable that, unless we have 
definitely gone out icicle hunting, we are unaware how 
wide and varied and interesting is the field. 

The accompanying photographs were made at the 
end of a three days' frost that was preceded and followed 
bv mild weather. They are not put forward as perfect 
examples of their kind, but merely as suggestions upon 
which others may improve. 

A steep bank in a wood, facing north, was discovered 
and watched. In the centre of this bank was a small 
gully which in one place presented a steep wall of bare 
rock. Down this wall of rock there generally descended 
a very small trickle of water. But as soon as a hard 


frost occurred, this tiny trickle began to leave a thin 
shect of irregular ice behind it, and to start diminutive 
icicles that increased in size and number with startling 
rapidity, until at the end of three days there stood a 
huge cataract of ice bristling with long, spear-like icicles 
that glistened in the light. 
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With the growth of the cinematograph industry the world’s 
production of celluloid must be going forward by leaps and 
bounds. A French contemporary has some interesting facts and 
figures relating to the production of celluloid in Japan. This 
far-eastern empire, and especially Formosa, is the greatest centre 
in the world for camphor, one of the ingredients of celluloid, 
and this explains the birth of the celluloid industry in Japan. 
The stock of raw camphor introduced into commerce in Japan 
itself has reached about one thousand tons a year, and in For- 
mosa three times as much. At such a rate of production, Japan 
and its island possession are responsible for sixty per cent. of 
the world’s camphor, and are masters of the market at present. 
In a recent year there was exported from Japan and Formosa 
nearly £700,000 worth of camphor, refined or in oil, the chief 
customers being Germany, the United States, France, England, 
and British India. It is no wonder, therefore, that the manu- 
facture of celluloid is becoming a great Japanese industry. A 
capital of nearly half a million has been invested in Japanese 
celluloid manufactories, and two great enterprises have set up 
installations out there during the last two or three years, and 
have claimed their place in the world’s market. One of these 
manufactories employs a German engineer, who follows the 
German technique, and the other is under the direction of an 
American expert. There are stated to be only fourteen large 
celluloid manufactories in the world, and therefore the setting 
up of these two new ones in Japan should be considered an 
event of importance. One of them produces some 3,000 pounds 
of celluloid per day, and the other well over 1,000 pounds. So 
far as the natural supply of camphor is concerned, the Japanese 
manufactories have a great advantage, but they are not so well 
favoured in respect to the other necessary materials, such as 
paper, acids, and alcohol. 


Astounding Cinema Statistics. 

A correspondent sends us some interesting statistics relative to 
the enormous size of the cinema industry in America. The total 
return of the film exchanges to the manufacturers per year in 
the United States is estimated at £4,000,000, and the sum levied 
by the exchanges from the cinema theatre owners approaches 
£ 5,000,000. 

From the public they receive a gross return of about 
4,55,000,000 a year The total length of all the films produced 
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CELLULOID ABROAD. 
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It was a magnificent sight, and, fortunately for him- 
self, the photographer took advantage of it without 
delay, for twenty-four hours later a warm westerly 
wind had all but destroyed it. 

This is no solitary example; but unless we go out and 
look for such things, we shall not be likely to see them. 
We know when they occur, and it only remains for us 
to go out (with a camera) and find where they lurk. 

A few words on technical difficulties may be' useful. 
The lighting of ice in icicle form is very important. If 
the sun shines directly on it, the reflections will probably 
be too much even for backed plates. But if the ice 
itself is in the shade, then it is a good thing to expose 
when the sun is shining, as by this means a certain 
undefinable life is imparted to the photograph. A stand 
camera should almost always be used for such a subject, 
and the plate (backed) may be orthochromatic or not, 
according to fancy, though the writer uses the former 
kind for nearly everything. Give a full exposure, and 
use a dilute developer. 

Finally, be on the look-out for subjects during the 
mild weather, so that when the frost comes you are not 
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CINEMA STATISTICS. 
in the United States alone per year is about 40,000 miles. This 


would represent over 3 billion separate pictures, of which there 
are sixteen to each foot of film. 


Cinema Portraits. 

For giving a true likeness of a person nothing can beat the 
cinema camera, is the opinion of a writer in the Kinematograph. 
An ordinary photograph only gives a record of the facial expres- 
sion of a person when the shutter is released. Character of 
the face can only be seen by watching the sitter intently for a 
few moments, and this is where the cinema comes to the rescue. 

Were a sitter to pose before the exacting lens of a cinema 
camera for eight minutes while the operator turned the handle, 
no less than 7,680 separate portraits would be taken at the rate 
of sixteen a second. Each photograph would be a momentary 
record of the sitter's face, and not one single expression would 
be lost. On the screen one would have the actual person under 
one's eyes for eight whole minutes. Each of the 7,680 photographs 
would not be a good likeness, but it would be the whole num- 
ber projected on the screen in rapid succession that would give 
the faithful picture. 

‘New Projector for Amateurs. 

One of the most important and interesting announcements 
made recently to the film trade and the public in general, in 
many years, is that of the Cinema-Eclair, of Paris, that 
they now have almost ready for the market a new projection 
machine to which they have aptly applied the name “ Kine- 
clair." This remarkable invention, which is owned and con- 
trolled by Eclair, will have the strongest bearing upon relations 
existing between the motion picture and the educational, 
scientific, and instructive field. 

The Kineclair? projection machine is said to be mechanica} 
perfection itself. Its parts are few and easily understood by 
the amateur. Its simplicity of operation makes it the work of a 
child to run the machine, and, what is most important and best 
of all, it will run any standard film. The *Kineclair" machine 
measures ten inches wide by fourteen inches long, and weighs 
but seventeen pounds. 

This is without the light and neat carrying case which goes 
with it. Complete with this case it measures but fourteen 
inches wide by fifteen :nches long, and weighs but nineteen 
and a quarter pounds. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


AT /f Workers. | 

NN | ү, Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
i. и | E! description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 

ПТИ |! page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
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A HANDY MASK FOR ENLARGEMENTS. 


AVING on hand an accumulation of 
empty frames, of odd shapes and 
sizes, recently I resolved on filling them 
with bromoil enlargements. Before start- 
ing to make the enlargements, I had to 
set out in quest of some simple and ready 
means of imparting the needful white 
margins to them. After pondering over 
the matter, finally I hit on the simple 
masking  contrivance illustrated here, 
which may be of use to other bromoil 
workers now that the process is so exten- 
sively employed. The materials and 
tools required for construction purposes 
are of the simplest character, namely, a 
fair-sized piece of white cardboard, a few 
drawing pins, and a bottle of some black 
fluid, such as a penny bottle of black 
ink, burnishing ink, or Brunswick black, 
either of which will answer about equally 
well. A sharp pocket-knife and a 
straight-edge of some kind constitute the 
tools. 

After procuring the materials and the 
tools, commence construction by first cut- 
ting the two pieces, figs. 1 and 2. These 
two pieces should be about two inches 
wide, and of the same length as the width 
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of enlarging board or easel. Next cut 
figs 3 and 4. These two pieces should 
also be two inches wide, and of the same 
length as the enlarging easel. After cut- 
ting the four pieces (1, 2, 3, 4), apply to 
one side of each piece a coating of the 
black fluid. When the black is thor- 
oughly dry, mark the back (white) side 
of each piece off in inches, as shown on 


concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


the plan, fig. 6. This will complete the 
mask for use. To use the mask: after 
settling on the size of the enlargement, 
first get eight very short drawing pins in 
readiness, then, on a flat bench or table, 
lay out the four pieces in the manner 
shown by fig. 6. After shifting the four 
pieces about to make the centre, fig. 5, 
of the same size and proportions as the 
enlargement decided upon (temporarily), 
fix all four pieces together with the eight 
short drawing pins, two pins being allotted 
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to each corner, as indicated оп fig. 6. 
Afterward pick up the mask and lay it in 
the centre of the enlarging easel, then 
fix the mask to the easel with two longer 
drawing pins, one pin to each corner, as 
shown in fig. 7. After adjusting the size 
and final focussing of the enlargement in 
the white centre, fig. 8, slip a sheet of 
bromide paper under the mask and inside 
the space fig. 8. Care should be exer- 
cised to make the mask overlap equally 
the two sides and ends of the sheet of 
bromide paper. Then, to keep all rigid, 
insert either two drawing or push pins 
into the two ends C and D, and expose the 
paper in the usual manner. After ex- 
posure, loosen the two pins at C and D 
ends, and withdraw the exposed sheet of 
(bromide) paper, and develop as usual. 
After use for one size, the mask can be 
pulled asunder, and made use of for a 
number of totally different sizes and 
shaped enlargements, by withdrawing the 
eight pins, and making the new size as 
previously described. H.-W. H. 
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A USEFUL KNIFE. 


| many photographers’ households a 
well-worn knife with a broken handle, 
such as indicated by fig. 1, can often be 
found, which will make—with the addi- 
tion of a wooden handle—either an excel- 
lent palette knife for the oil and bromoil 
processes, or a useful tool for cutting 
purposes, in the photographic dark-room. 
Also by breaking off the thinnest part of 
the knife, and either grinding or rubbing 
down to the shape indicated by dotted 
lines, fig. 4, a good print-trimming knife 


B 


can be made of it. A wooden handle for 
the knife can be easily made by purchas- 
ing—if a piece cannot be found ready to 
hand—a moderately thick wooden cur- 
tain rod, costing at the most three half- 
pence, and cutting off it a piece 
measuring about 6 in. long (fig. 2). Then, 
to avoid splitting the piece of wood, bore 
with a stout bradawl a good-sized hole 
(A) in one end, for the point B, fig. 1, to 
go into and hold the handle on by. 
After having bored the hole A a good 
size, the handle, fig. 2, can be fixed on to 
the blade, fig. 1, first by twisting round 
and 1ound, and, finally, by hammering 
on with an ordinary hammer, keeping the 
knife rigid whilst so doing, by running 
the blade either between two pieces of 
wood or a join in the flooring of a room, 
as indicated by fig. 3. After fixing on 
the handle, flat sides (E) can be given 
ito the handle) by rubbing down the sides 
on a piece of coarse glass-paper. If the 
blade needs straightening at all a straight 
edge can be readily given by first rubbing 
the defective edge on a rough stone, 
afterwards finishing off on a piece of 
emery-cloth. If it is desired to make it 
into a knife for print trimming purposes 
the blade should be broken off, as near 
as possible to the desired shape, by 
placing it in a vice or something similar, 
and striking the part to be broken away 
a smart blow with a hammer, afterwards 
rubbing down on a rough stone, or grind- 
ing with a grindstone, finally polishing 
off with a piece of emery-cloth. The 
sharp cutting edge can be obtained bv 
rubbing the blade on the piece of 
emery cloth. : 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 
photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 


future reference. The notes started in the issue dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1913. Back numbers can be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Sodium Formate may be used as the alkaline element in pre- 


paring a gold toning bath for some printing-out papers. It will 
not work satisfactorily with all. Тһе formula is: 
Sodium formate eorr ee Ra eR sd nae Ser 15 gr. 
Gold. chloride e MS erre Co HE E ees 1 gr. 
hic) Nc 7 OZ. 


The sodium formate may be conveniently kept in the form of 
a stock solution, one ounce of the salt being dissolved in 144 
ounces of water. Half an ounce of this solution will contain 
15 grains of sodium formate, and will be the correct quantity 
for one grain of gold chloride. 


Sodinm Hydrate, or Caustic Soda, is soinetimes used in place 
of sodium carbonate for alkaline development. The only 
advantage possessed by the hydrates is their greater solubility 
coupled with the very small quantity required ; and this is a 
valuable gain when making up a concentrated one-solution 
developer like metol-hydroquinone, in which some of the in- 
gredients are sparingly soluble. In developing power i 
grain of sodium hydrate is equal to seven grains of crystallised 
sodium carbonate. 


Sodium Phosphate.—In developing platinotype prints sodium 
phosphate may be used instead of potassium phosphate as an 
addition to the potassium oxalate developer, one ounce being 
used to every four ounces of neutral potassium oxalate. The 
potassium phosphate is preferable. 

Sodium phosphate is also employed to form a toning bath for 
silver printing-out paper. With some papers it produces rich 
tones, with others it is not at all satisfactory. The formula is: 


Sodium phosphate ............................. е 25 gr. 
Gold chloride cites DSN pirsa I gr. 
Ко. ЖОКЕ КГУ СУЛЛО Г 7 OZ. 


If one ounce of sodium phosphate is dissolved in 174 ounces 
of water, each ounce of the solution will contain 25 grains of 
phosphate. When preparing the toning bath, one ounce of this 
solution will be the correct quantity for one grain of gold 
chloride. 


Sodium Sulphide.—The most satisfactory substance for con- 
verting the bleached image into sulphide, in the sulphide toning 
of bromide prints, is sodium sulphide. The working solution 


should be: 
Sodium sulphide .................. ano 4 to 6 gr. 
Water ............ PEPTIDE 1 OZ. 


the prints remaining in the solution for about two minutes. 
If a good sample of sulphide be obtained, free from moisture 
and green discolouration, a solution may be prepared which will 


retain its working qualities in perfect condition for a very long. 


time. 

Neither a stoppered nor a ccrked bottle should be used; the 
only thoroughly satisfactory receptacle for the solution is a 
screw-stoppered mineral-water bottle. This should be carefully 
heated, the crystals of sodium sulphide placed in it, and suth- 
cient boiling water poured in to make gj ounces of solution, and 
the screw stopper tightly closed. Теп minims of this solution 
will contain one grain of sodium sulphide, and any desired 
quantity of bath can be prepared when required. The screw 
stopper forms a perfect protection for the solution, without the 
slightest risk of sticking. 


Sodium Sulphite.—In alkaline development sodium sulphite 
serves the double purpose of preserving the developing substance 
in solution, and also preventing the rapid oxidation and dis- 
colouration of the developing solution during use, with the con- 
sequent staining of the plate. For preserving pyro and some 
other developers, the sulphite must be acidified, half a dram of 
citric acid being required for each ounce of sodium sulphite. 
Or, as an alternative, an acid sulphite may be substituted. 
(See POTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.) The quantity of sulphite 
necessary for preserving pyro or other developing substance in 
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solution would be quite insufficient for preventing staining of 
the negative through the rapid oxidation; the usual method, 
therefore, is to prepare the pyro solution with sufficient sulphite 
to ensure good keeping qualities, and then to prepare a solution 
of sodium or potassium carbonate with sufficient sulphite to 
prevent excessive discolouration of the developer during use, 
and to ensure keeping the negative a good colour. In a solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate, the quantity of sodium sulphite should 
be equal to the carbonate; in a solution of potassium car- 
bonate there should be three ounces of sulphite to two of the 
carbonate. Formule and quantities will be found under the 
various developing substances, PYRO, ORTOL, DIAMIDOPHENOL, 
METOL, SODIUM CARBONATE, etc. 

Sodium sulphite forms an effective restrainer in reducing bv 
means of ammonium persulphate. Details of working are given 
under AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday, the 19th, Mr. H. S. Hele- 
Shaw, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., will lecture on “The Mechanism 
ot Muscular Effort,” illustrated by diagrams and experiments. 
The next house exhibition will be one of prints by Dr. 
A. R. F. Evershed. Private view, Sunday, 22nd inst., open 
February 23 to March 21. 


The P. P. A. President.—We are informed that Mr. Montague 
Cooper, of Taunton, has been chosen by the Council of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association of Great Britain as pre- 
sident for the ensuing year. 


The Annual Exhibition of the South Essex Camera Club will 
be held at the Carnegie Library, Romford Road, Manor Park, 
from March 23 to 28. Particulars are obtainable from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. A. E. Farrants, 17, Kensington Avenue, Manor 
Park, E. 

The South Pole Photographs.—In consequence of the great 
interest evinced in Mr. Ponting’s remarkable photographs, taken 
on Capt. Scott's last Antarctic expedition, their exhibition at 
the Fine Art Society's Galleries, 148, New Bond Street, will be 
continued during February. 

Aldis Anastigmats.—An attractive little booklet has been issued 
by Messrs. Aldis Bros., Sparkhill, Birmingham, fully describing 
their well-known lenses. Some useful hints concerning the 
cleaning of lenses are included. Readers should apply to the 
above address for a copy of the booklet, which will be sent 
free. 

Free Bromoil Demonstration. —Mr. Keith Reid will give a 
practical demonstration on the bromoil process in Messrs. 
Griffin’s Kingsway exhibition room, on Wednesday, February 25, 
at 4.30 p.m. There is at present much activity in bromoil 
matters, and no doubt many readers of THE A. P. will be glad 
to pay Griffin’s a visit on the occasion. Admission is free. 

°“ Reproduction Work with Dry Plates ’’ is the title of a very 
useful little publication issued by the Wratten and Wainwright 
division of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. It deals in 
a practical manner with the work in question, special reference 
being made to the use of panchromatic plates in direct screen 
negative making for three-colour work. The booklet costs two- 
pence, and is obtainable trom the above address. 


Worthing Camera Club’s Ninth Annual Exhibition will be held 
in the Corporation Art Galleries, Worthing, from March 6 to 13. 
The judge will be Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. There are 
several open classes, including colour photography, technical 
and scientific photography, etc. Entries close February 21. 
Entry forms and full particulars can be obtained on application 
to the hon. secretary, Major E. Hill, V.D., Rosetta, Grove Road, 
Worthing. 

The P. C. U. K. Dinner.— As alreadv mentioned, the Council 
of the Photographic Convention ot the United Kingdom have 
arranged for a dinner to take place on Friday, February 20, at 
the Café Monico, 46, Regent Street, W., when it is hoped that 
as many members and friends as possible will make an effort to 
be present. As accommodation 15 limited, tickets (55. 6d. each) 
should be secured without delav from Мг. F. A. Bridge, Down- 
shire House, Barry Road, S.E. 
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MARION'S “VANDYKE” LANTERN PLATES FOR WARM TONES. 


NEW make of plates, intended for lantern slides and 
A transparencies, has been put on the market by Messrs. 
Marion and Co., of Soho Square, these plates being suited for 
the easy production of warm tones by mere development; the 
trouble, risk, and expense of toning by a separate bath being 
thus obviated. The new plates are marketed, if we are to judge 
by a list sent to us, in twenty-nine sizes, ranging from 2,% by I} 
to 24 by 20 inches, the larger sizes being intended for the pro- 
duction of transparencies for window decoration. In order that 
we may be able to say something more than we could gather 
from the printed matter, Messrs. Marion have been good enough 
to send us a packet of a dozen quarter-plates for examination 
and trial. The package in our hands bears the distinguishing 
number 51,661, and on opening it in the dark-room and remov- 
ing two plates we found them hinged together by the gelatine 
film, in accordance with Messrs. Marion's remarkably con- 
venient svstem for avoiding friction on the sensitive surface. 

A careful examination of four of the plates in daylight showed 
the care taken in such matters as even coating, the effectiv~ 
filtering of the emulsion, and the general mechanical details. 


Gran | 


Exposure tests show:d that the emulsion possesses admirable 
qualities, a remarkably wide latitude of exposure being allow- 
able, and this without any trace of fog. In the case of a trial 
plate on which were six exposures, four feet from an incandes- 
cent gas burner, and ranging from 250 to 2$ seconds, develop- 
ment was by the Hurter and Driffield standard oxalate developer 
with fourfold allowance of bromide. Every exposure showed 
full range of gradations, and this with a complete absence of 
fog; that exposure (75 seconds) which gave the best general 
density having an agreeable warm or sepia tone. 

Other developers were tried, and we can recommend for 
general use the hydroquinone sulphite and carbonate developer 
which is mentioned in the paper of instructions, dilution. with 
varying proportions of water being sufficient to afford tones 
ranging from sepia to red. Exposures made by davlight and 
magnesium ribbon also produced excellent results, and were, of 
course, much shorter than the exposures required for gaslight. 

Our examination of the package mentioned justifies us in 
recommending those readers who are interested in lantern 
matters to give Messrs. Marion's new plates a trial. 
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"The А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. 


| а j In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, sclected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competiticns will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded io 
Miss Edith Afriat, 36a, Upper Marylebone Street, W. (Title of 
print, “A Little American Girl.”) Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
Zenith; lens, Ross; stop, F/4; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 
11.30 a.m., October; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington smooth bromide. 

The Second Prize to Raffaele Menochio, Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele 68, Turin, Italy. (Title of print, “The Prayer.") 
Technical data: Plate, Agfa Isorapid ; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, 
F/4.5; exposure, r-sth sec.; time of day, то a.m., October; 
developer, glycin; printing process, Kodak bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. C. Jardine, Wardour Estate, 
Caura, Trinidad, B.W.I. (Title of print, “Bringing Home the 
Truant.") Technical data: Plate, Standard Thermic; lens, 
Zeiss; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 8.30 a.m., 
January ; developer, metol-quinol; printing process, enlarged on 
Velox Special portrait. 

The Mounting Prize to Harry Storm, 10, Burlington Terrace, 
Cardiff. (Title of print, “All British.") Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Beck Biplanat; stop, F/s.8; ex- 
posure, 1 sec. ; time of day, 1 p.m., July ; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, Wellington bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Jas. Baker, Birtley; P. S. Rennie, Edinburgh; Miss Gertrude 
Baker, Purley; Chas. E. Craddock, Bedford; W. C. Squires, 
Cambridge; Mrs. Thomas-Peter, Perranworthal; F. J. Borley, 
Ipswich ; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Richard H. Sampson, 
Kensington, W.; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; Н. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; E. Wragg, Sheffield; Rev. R. Caudwell, 
Cowes, LW.; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore. 

Class I. 

C. E. Taylor, Shepherd’s Bush, W. ; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith, W.; Edgar L. Randall, S. Hampstead, N.W.; F. Frost, 
Canonbury, N.; F. G. Clift, Hendon, N.W. (2); Miss Shakoor, 
Liphook; Miss M. Meyer, London, W.; Harry D. Williar, 
Baltimore: Miss Boon, Brighton; Edward Roper, Ipswich; 
F. G. Mallett, Ipswich; J. J. Popplewell, Ipswich; S. Haggar, 
Ipswich; H. W. Bush, Coventry (2); Wm. Hill, Leek; Miss 
E. Rubbra, Sheerness; J. Periam, London, W.C.; Thos. and 


Geo. Hall, Birtley; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super-Mare ; 
H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington, N.; Frank Bolton, Hull (2); 
F. C. Purslow, Wolverton; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; Miss 
R. Thomson, London, S.W. (2); H. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon. ; J. Green, Ipswich; E. Coutt, Birtley. 


Class II. 

Wm. Robinson, Ipswich; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood ; 
Miss Shakoor, Liphook; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W.; Major 
G. Walton, London, W.C.; Frank C. Shaw, Nottingham ; Jno. 
Snidall, Wakefield; Miss C. Radcliffe, Westmeath; A. Goffey, 
Liscard ; Е. R. Franks, Manchester; Geo. Young, Tiverton; 
S. Donaldson, Coventry; A. Н. Greening, Edinburgh; 5. 1. 
Rivington, Doncaster. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and Il. 
are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to G. S. Curnow, 69, York 
Road, Ipswich. (Title of print, “Evening.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, 
F/8; exposure 1-25th sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., October; de- 
veloper, rytol; printing process, Griffin s bromide sulphide 
toned. 

Beginners’ Class. 

W. R. Openshaw, Ipswich; Е. M. Weber, Crouch Hill, N.; 
H. Hawksley, Sheffield; Wm. Bell, Belfast; W. T. Mallett, 
Ipswich ; Win. D. Thoburn, Blaina; Arthur J. Simens, Cam- 
bridge; Jas. White, Balham; Percy D. Radford, London, 5.Е. ; 
J. B. Whitworth, Lampeter; Ralph T. Newman, Smethwick: 
Fred C. Kemp, Widnes; W. Grantham, Hildersham ; Ernest 
Dews, Putney, S.W.; F. G. Burt, Bootle; E .and L. J. Blake, 
Brockley, S.E.; L. Burgess, Altrincham; C. Bland, Leek; 
G. Eiffes, Richmond; Edwin Holden, Denton; Enoch Shore, 
Belper; John Ahgren, Sweden; Miss L. Hussey, Bournemouth ; 
С. Stevens, Watford; B. Robinson, Tooting Common, S.W.; 
Mrs. J. W. Thompson, New Silksworth; Edward Golden, 
Blackheath ; G. Ballard, Manor Park, E.; Colin J. Unsworth, 
Manchester; H. E. Allen, Clapham, S.W. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


The Scottish Salon is Open. 


Writing on the eve of the opening of the Scot- 
tish Salon, which will have taken Aberdeen by 
storm when this note is read, I wish to mention 
one or two points that will interest visitors, or at 
least those who contemplate being visitors, yet 
are some distance away. We all have heard of 
the humorous side of the Irish miles, and, like 
Mr. Maclachan, the passing secretary of the 
Scottish Federation, suggest it is all a question 
of the point of view. He says: “Aberdeen is not 
so far north as some people would have us believe, 
and there is a comfortable and convenient train 
service from all parts, whilst the Salon committee 
have arranged special low terms for those staying 
overnight.” I am afraid even these considerations 
will not shorten the three hundred and twenty 
miles from my seat of labour, and so my point of 
view is, indeed, saddened, much as I should have 
enioyed his generous and kind invitation to be 
present at the opening function, garnished, as it 
were, with even greater and more tempting bits 
of comfy so dear to the Scot. Nevertheless, if 
vou can get to the show, do not let trifles stand 
in the way; go and see it, and you will be well 
rewarded. 


The Council will Meet You. 


There are maay Scots, however, who will highly 
appreciate this kindness of the Aberdeen Salon 
committee, and if you want to know more about 


it, write to Mr. D. S. Rose, M.A., the Salon ` 


secretary, 259, Union Street, Aberdeen, for the 
committee are particularly anxious that the visit 
of every photographer should be made pleasant 
and profitable. All the prospective visitor has to 
do is to send word when he or she is to arrive, 
and some member of committee will be in attend- 
ance to act as guide, philosopher, and friend. 
In this exhibition national sentiment is all in 
ali, as a letter sent by a Canadian Scot, who was 
forwarding some entries, most forcibly illustrates. 
He has been expatriated for many years, but at 
heart he is still a Scot, remaining warm to the 
homeland, and, in spite of increasing claims of 
business, he is determined to endeavour to secure a 
place in THE exhibition of his country. 


The Composite Picture. 


I must find room to speak with credit to Mr. 
Licence, who gave a somewhat unusual turn at 
the Worthing Camera Club a little while ago. 
Not only does he chop off the bits out of the 
“picture,” but he sets about planting trees, intro- 
ducing cows, old women, and dogs into his land. 
scape views. Using the club enlarger, so that the 
magician could not be accused of having some- 
thing up his sleeve, he made an excellent compo- 
site print at the suggestion of his audience. A 
stream, a horse, some poplars, a hedge, and some 
clouds, taken miles apart; in fact, distance 
seemed to lend enchantment—all welded into one 
harmonious and artistic grouping. 


Hove and Brighton. 

I have carefully read the report of the Hove 
and Brighton Camera Club, and fail to see much 
cause for pessimism. True, they show a five- 
shilling loss on the year’s working, but that is 
eyen more creditable than a big balance and little 
or nothing done during the year. A society who 
faces a есй rent bill and comes out to 
five shillings has not much wrong with it, having 
al-o run a good syllabus and a fine exhibition in 
the bill. The committee are considering how the 
advantages and privileres which members now 
enjoy can be further added to, and steps in this 
direction, in the form of more lectures for the 
winter session and a larger number of outings 
during the summer, will be made in the near 
future. The social side of the club wiil also be 
further developed. and it is proposed to hold at 
least two whist drives during the year. Improve- 
ments are also contemplated in the enlarging and 
dark rooms. Al! these, however, will entail further 
expense, but it is hoped that this will be balanced 
by the revenue derived from an increased member- 
«hip. new secretarial address is 86, King's 
Коза, Brighton, and Mr. Е. T. Kicldson and Mr. 
Reginald J. Perry share the duties. 


Rodley Annual Exhibition. 

Mr. Percy Lund, in giving his decision on the 
awards for the Rodley and District Photographic 
Exhibition, said there was general evidence of 
careful and painstaking work, and there had been 
a decided improvement in recent years. Mr. Lund 
has on several occasions judged this society’s 
work, and at one time a few pictures stood out 
markedly above the rest in quality; but this year 
they were more even, and it had been no easy 
matter to find pictures of outstanding merit. The 
standard reached by all was very good indeed. 
The prize-winners were Archie Grimshaw, J. R. 
Coulson, T. H. Rhodes, Sidney Grimshaw, W. 
Hartley, Cliff-Bradley, and Hopper. To Mr. 
Archie Grimshaw I offer congratulations, who, 
quite a raw junior a couple of seasons ago, has 
jumped into the front rank of Rodley workers. I 
trust his field of interest will broaden. 


Is it Dangerous ? 

“Photographic Pictorialism” was treated in a 
very interesting manner last Monday evening by 
Mr. P. Bale Rider at the Bowes Park and District 
Photographic Society. He traced the art of 
picture-making from early times down to the 
present day, and gave the principal rules which 
govern the building up of a composition which is 
pleasing to the eye, such as the position of the 
principal object, the lighting, curves, and kindred 
details. Мг. Rider is emphatically not an 
admirer of the Futurist and bist schools, and 
considers the ‘bromoil process a very dangerous 
one pictorially in the hands of the ordinary 
photographer, unless he knows beforehand the 
exact effect he wants and strives to get it. I don’t 
suppose, however, he would suggest that the fiddle 
should be put away until one learns to play it! 


400 to End with. 

The necessity of constantly watching the 
membership list is amplifed by the Manchester 
Amateur returns, shown in their annual report. 
The roll during the year carried 43o members, but 
resignations brought it down to the 371 level at 
the close. Again I note it is going up in 
February, so cannot the 1914 effort be a fulfilment 
of the secretary's request for 4co to end with? 
Not too much to ask, I am sure. An excellent 
council is elected, with Mr. Walter Johnson in the 
presidential chair, a member who has by his work 
so worthily upheld the traditions of this кш 
for many years. А federated society, wit 
comfortable rooms, well equipped dark-rooms and 
studio for portrait and other work, and members 
have the use of enlargers, a good library, and 
excellent lectures. Classes for beginners are also 
a feature of the society. 


The Most Complete Expression. 

A curious discussion took place at the Edin- 
burgh Photographic Society recently on the 
question, “Does photography find its most com- 
plete expression in portraiture?” and Mr. P. T. 
Mackintosh says it does, and cites this example. 
Take the records of an explorer. The most 
interesting and valuable photographs were fre- 
quently not the pictures of the scenery visited by 
the explorer, but the photographs of the people 
he had seen. Those who had heard Commander 
Evans, of the Scott Expedition, would appreciate 
this point. The photographs of sonw scenes told 
them nothing. They had all walked over snow, 
and pictures of snow did not suggest any par- 
ticular difficulties to be overcome. But when they 
looked at the photographs of the men themselves, 
when they saw in portrait after portrait the slowly 
accumulating agony and the ravages of cold and 
hunger, they began to realise what these men 
had gone through, and what a Polar Expedition 
was really like Many members, however, took 
quite an opposite view to Mr. Mackintosh. 
Dukinfield's Need. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society have 
issued their annual report, which shows an 
increased membership and an increased expendi- 
ture. Something must be done to prevent getting 
on the wrong side of the balance sheet every year, 
or it will lead to dissatisfaction and loss of 
interest. The solution seems to be for a greater 
influx of young and active members. Can it be 
done in 1914? 


A Colour Night. 

Secretaries would be well advised to include on 
their next syllabus “A Night on Colour Photo- 
graphy,” and, in aadition to passing slides 
through the screen, to obtain the services of an 
able demonstrator to give a short practical 
demonstration of the process, suggests one of my 
contributors from Sheffield. Such a night was 
spent by the members of the Brunswick C.C., 
when a set of the latest slides, kindly sent down 
by Messrs. Paget, was put upon the screen, after 
which Mr. C. H. Parker, well known in the photo- 
graphic circles of Sheffield, gave a very able 
demonstration. I may add the Paget process, 
besides being a duplicating method, possesses two 
other great advantages—" simplicity " and “ cheap- 
ness," Of course, in the short time usually 
allotted to meetings it is not possible to expose, 
develop, and finish off a slide ready for the 
lantern. But Mr. Parker provided himself with 
dry duplicates, and by substituting these at vary- 
ing stages it was possible to show each step of 
the process; for instance, at home he exposed on 
two panchromatic plates, developing one, and the 
other he reserved for the demonstration. He also 
made a transparency at home, then he was quite 
ready. It was a most interesting demonstration. 


No More Halation. 

Mr. Crowther, a member of the Carlisle Amateur 
Photographic Society, has made a chemical dis- 
covery, which, applied to photographic plates, 
makes it possible to take subjects such as a 
window against a strong light, and yet bring out 
all the detail clearly defined. I understand the 
secretary of the society at their last meeting 
showed some astonishing results obtained by its 
use. So runs a report that has reached me. I 
presume it is a new backing preparation, but 
have no further details. 


A New and Useful Member. 

The importance of getting new members to join 
a society is again illustrated at the Bromley 
Camera Club Мг. W. V. Goulstone is a new 
member of the society who is an undoubted 
acquisition. Recently he gave a demonstration 
of how to develop a negative to get the 
greatest possible quality for the various kinds of 
printing papers. At the same meeting he intro- 
duced a home-made lamp, which showed consider- 
able ingenuity and utilitv. Many more like Mr. 
аныз are outside, and they should be sought 
or. 


Houses Illustrated. 

Mr. Edward Yates has made a special study of 
the housing problem, and his subject, “The 
Evolution of the House," is an interesting study, 
tracing the development of the different styles of 
dwellings which have been in use from the pre- 
historic period to the present model type of 
domestic architecture. He gave the lecture to the 
Chislehurst Photographic Society at the resumed 
session last week. 


On Spiders. 

Mr. R. Hancock, lecturing to the North Wilts 
Field and Camera Club, said he had specially 
engaged himself to the study of spiders, and 
had taken 1,100 or 1,2со negatives. Corre- 
spondents, he said, sent him specimens from all 
over the world, and he himself had to rear them, 
so that he could photograph them in various 
stages of their lives. “Spiders,” he said, “know 
not the meaning of the words ‘ Love one another,’ 
and more often than not the female eats her mate, 
legs and all.” 


Photography and Book Illustrations. 

Mr. J. W. Smith. lecturing to the Darwen 
Photographic Association, of which he is the 
genial president, told the members in a very full 
and interesting review of photography and book 
illustrations that the advent of photographically 
engraved illustrations has brought about a revo- 
lution in the making of books, making them so 
cheap as to come within the reach of everyone, 
bringing almost within reach that which many 
long for, namely, equalitv of opportunity for every 
child in educational matters. 
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of that with F/16, and so on. Enlarging 
quarter to whole plate is /wo diameters 
(four times area), or, say, four times the 
exposure of copying same size. As а 
rough guide you may reckon the exposure 
when copying as three or four times an 
open or foreground landscape. For further 
details refer to the "Watkins Manual," 
p. 48. 


Background. 
Could you advise colour for light (sketch), 
medium, and dark backgrounds for portraiture 
with panchromatic plates, which would also 
be suitable for ordinary plates? For sketch 
portraits is any special development or kind 
of negative requisite. etc.? 


E. E. S. (Woking). 


| INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
T 1 lieve the 


In order to re 


On this page. pressure on our Sx 

space, answers to other questions will be replied to by In any case it is best to keep to black, 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the white. and grey for all backgrounds for 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 1! kind f plat Col in back : d 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, А‘ 1195 OF plates. ‘olour in Dackgroun 
and correspondents will expedite matters if al] questions needlessly complicates matters, and offers 
are legibly written. Ful] name and address must be no advantages. (2) Expose pretty fullv, 
sent in every case not ior publication). All queries and but not excessively and keep the negative 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 2 


on the soft-contrast rather than the plucky 


Tug AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked д 
ог contrasty side. 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Cristoid Films. 

I have a number of quarter-plate cristoid 

films which have expanded to nearly half-plate 

size. How can I bring them back to quarter- 

plate and fix them to glass? 

S. R. (Durham). 

First soak them in plain water just 
enough to give complete immersion. Then 
add methylated spirit a little at a time 
until the required degree of contraction is 
reached. Make a 1o gr. per oz. water 
solution of gelatine. Add enough potass. 
bichromate to give it a pale yellow colour. 
Coat this on to glass. When dry expose 
to daylight for ten minutes, then wash the 
plates until colour-stain free, and dry. 
Having contracted a film to the required 
size, slip a prepared plate into the solu- 
tion and under the film, and after, say, 
five minutes, bring out the coated side of 
the glass and wet film in contact, and dry 
spontaneously. 


Copying, Chemicals, etc. 
Can sodium carbonate be used in place of 
potassium carbonate, and potassium bromide 
in place of ammonium bromide? I wish to 
copy two photographs, one black and white, 
the other purple brown. I have quarter-plate 
camera, 6 in. anastigmat lens, 10 inch 
bellows. I have been using incandescent gas 
and rapid plates, but my negatives are so 
thin, etc Н. J. S. (Herne Hill). 
Yes, you can substitute soda for potass. 
carbonate. The following are the equiva- 
lent quantities by weight: soda carb. 
dry, 1; soda carb. crystal, 2.7; potass. 
carb. dry, 1.3; potass. carb. crystal, 1.6. 
You may substitute 119 parts of potass. 
bromide for 98 parts of ammon. bromide. 
From what you tell us we think that you 
are over-exposing and under-developing. 
For copying it is generally better to use a 
slow plate. 


Lens. 

I have a r. s. lens, and find that when the 

centre of the plate is in focus the sides fall 

off and are just out of focus, etc. 

H. C. (Lydney). 
The lens apparently is suffering from a 

lack of flatness of field. The only remedy 
is to use a smaller stop. 


Various Queries. 
Could you tell me the speed of Kodak film, 
also Ensign film? How can I recognise under 
and over exposure, and also fog? What is 
the best make of bromide paper, etc.? — 
W. Н. A. (lemplepatrick). 
For speed of films or plates apply direct 
to the several manufacturers. Under- 
exposure is shown by absence of detail in 
the shadows, i.e. darkest parts of the sub- 


ject. Over-exposure shows shadow detail 
but insufficient contrast. Fog is the name 
given to a slight veiling—a kind of very 
fine ground or dark depos all over the 
plate. We do not know which is the 
best. But you cannot go wrong in select- 
ing any well-known brand, for which see 
cur advertisement pages. 


Supplementary. 
I have a Ross-Goerz 7 іп. F/7.7, on p.c. 
camera. Could 1 have a supplementary to 


shorten the focus and give more speed? I 
should not so much mind about not covering 
the p.c. size if only it gave fair definition 
over quarter-plate, or even smaller size. If I 
shorten 7 in. to s in. wbat would be the effec- 
tive F value then? F. L. (Riseley). 
Five inches would be long enough for a 
quarter-plate size. To find what 7.7 
becomes when focus is changed from 
7 in. to 5 in. multiply 7.7 by 5 and divide 
by 7, ie. 5.5. The relative speed values 
are as 49 to 25, or, say, 2 to 1, nearly. To 
convert 7 in to s in. add a convex lens of 
17 or 18 inches. The firm you mention 
would doubtless be able to supply your 
needs. 


Figure, Background, etc. 

(1) I wish to print a single person in a group 

without spoiling the negative. (2) Also to 

block out a background to print white. (3) 

Also another to print black. 

T. R. (Thornaby). 
(1) You can put a stopping-out mask on 

the glass side of the negative which can, 
of course, be easily removed when no 
longer required. (2) To give a white 
background the part to remain white can 
be masked with opaque paper or photo- 
pake on either side of the negative. The 
latter can be removed by washing in water 
without in any way injuring the negative. 
(3) To get a black background the film has 
to be removed. Cut round the figure with 
a sharp knife. With a slightly wet paint- 
brush dampen the part to be removed, 
when, after a few minutes, it can be re- 
moved from the glass by rubbing with the 
finger-tip. 


Exposure. 
Can you tell me what stop to use with a 
Watkins  quarter-tint meter when using 
44 in. lens enlarging quarter to whole plate, 
etc.? J. J. (Govey). 
The quarter tint takes one-fourth the 
time to colour to match tint that the ordi- 
nary form does. So that quarter tint with 
F/8, for instance, would correspond to 
whole tint with F/16, and so on, as the 
exposure with F/8 is one-fourth the time 


Removing Hypo. 
Can you give any hints for removing hypo 
where running water is dificult to obtain, 
etc.? C. M. S. (Merton Park). 


The best hypo eliminator is water. If 
you use an eliminator, this, in turn, has to 
be got rid of by washing. If you do not 
mind a little trouble, effective washing can 
be done with a quite modest quantity of 
water. Take two dishes, A and B. Place 
prints or plates in A, with enough water 
to cover them and avoid sticking together. 
Rock the dish once or twice a minute for 
five minutes. In the case of prints turn 
them over separately, letting each drip a 
second or two as it is taken out. Then 
put an equal quantity of clean water in 
dish B. Take each print or negative up 
separately, and let it drip and drain into 
A for a few seconds, shaking off as 
much water as possible, and place in 
dish B. When all are removed to B, 
empty and drain dish А. After five 
minutes' rocking in B transfer to dish A, 
and so on, turning and draining as before. 
Half a dozen such dish washings, taking, 
say, half an hour, will be more effective 
than soaking in stagnant water for twenty- 
four hours. Of the various hypo elimina- 
tors recommended from time to time you 
will find * Hypono ” as good as any. This 
acts quickly, and needs but little washing 
for removal. 


Name on Print. 

Please tell me how to write a name on a 

negative so that it will print off. Also sav 

where I can obtain a substance to make a 

glossy surface on postcards. 

J. R. T. B. (Tiverton). 
Take a piece of thin tissue paper, write 

the name on this with opaque water-colour 
or soft black pencil. Fix this to the film 
of the negative. Or write the name on the 
film itself with any opaque mixture, such 
as water-colour lampblack, vermilion, or 
photopake, but remember that the letter- 
ing will in this case have to be reversed 
right to left. Ycu can make a reversed 
copy by first writing on tissue paper and 
then looking through it. Papers and 
cards are glazed by drying them in contact 
with a carefully cleaned piece of plate 
glass. To prevent them sticking to the 
glass when quite dry, the print should first 
be dried in the ordinary way and rewetted 
before laying on the glazing sheet. The 
glass must also be prepared by polishing 
with powdered French chalk (t.e. talc), or, 
better still, by a special glasing solution 
sold by Messrs. Houghton (88, High 
Holborn). 
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208th 
Lesson, 


E are receiving in- 
quiries at all times of 
the year for advice 
on the selection of a 
camera, but in the 
early spring there is 
an increase in the 
number of such. in- 
quiries, and in order 
to deal at greater 
length with the 
matter than is pos- 
sible in answers to 
correspondents, either 
in these pages or 
through the post, we are devoting this 
week's lesson to the matter. | 

Our first remark in reply to the 
general question, “ What sort of camera 
had I better get?" would be that every- 
thing depends on the kind of work likelv 
to be required. Assuming that one has no 
very special hobbies, and 1з proposing 
to try photography, we should feel in- 
clined to advise a simple and inexpen- 
sive hand camera. А box-form instru- 
ment for plates or spool film in quarter- 
plate size, fitted with a rapid rec- 
tilinear lens working at F/8, and a 
shutter capable of giving a range of 
speeds such as 3, 3, yy, зї, and уб sec. 
would do admirably. If there were a 
focussing adjustment so much the 
better, but a fixed-focus instrument has 
the advantage of simplicity, and where 
" magnifiers" are attached sharply 
focussed images may be obtained of 
near objects. Such a camera may be 
purchased for as low a price as thirty- 
five shillings, while with a better type 
of shutter and a better lens the price is 
well under three pounds. 

It is, of course, quite possible to ob- 
tain serviceable and effective instru- 
ments for much lower sums, but we 
have always found that though many of 
these are excellent for taking away on 
a summer holiday, when the conditions 
of light, and so on, are ideal, they are 
not so satisfactory (simply because they 
are not intended) for work in the less 
bright weather. To give pleasure, a 
hobby must prove successful to a cer- 
tain extent from the beginning, and 
an extra sovereign laid out on the 
camera is well worth while. · Plates, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


chemicals, printing papers and mounts 
cost no more because a lens work- 
ing at a good aperture is in use, 
and a usefully speeded shutter will 
save wasting many plates from under- 
exposure. 

lt is sometimes urged that it is just 
as well to buy a good camera to begin 
with, and a *good camera" usually 
means some more or less complicated 
instrument with movements only 
capable of being properly used by an 
experienced worker. Our suggestion is 
that the moderately simple form we 
have just described will enable excced- 
ingly good results to be obtained 


- straight away, the lessons given from 


week to week on this page being suffi- 
cient to guide the novice through ex- 
pouce and development, as well as 
elping in the selection of subject, and 
so on. When the beginner has found 
his feet, so to speak, with such an in- 
strument he can readily pass on to the 
acquirement and use of the more 
elaborate instrument, choosing it then 
with special regard for the work he 
finds gives him most pleasure and in- 
terest. The outlay on the first camera 
need not be a loss, for the instrument 
suggested is capable of giving results 
which would be satisfying to a worker 
of experience, and for rauch hand 
camera work pure and simple many 
of our best known workers make use 
of this simple type of instrument. 

But now to consider the requirements 
of the worker who has passed through 
the initia] troubles and pleasures with 
this simple form, and wishes to procure 
something rather more elaborate. Our 
first warning would be to remember 
that in everything we have the law of 
compromise. We cannot have every- 
thing. For instance, absolute rigidity 
and extreme portability are opposed. 
The more we cut down weight and bulk 
the less firmness and rigidity we retain. 
Many of the baby cameras are marvel- 
lous in portability and rigidity, but tak- 
ing the standard size of quarter-plate 
our main contention holds good. If we 
require extreme portability we must be 
prepared to pay for it by risking 
rigidity. Particularly is this so if we 
require a large range of focussing 


THE CHOICE OF A CAMERA. 


capacity, that is the power of using two 
or three varying focal lengths. 

In precisely the same way, if our in- 
strument is adapted specially for any 
one kind of work we must be prepared 
to make some sacrifice with regard to 
other kinds of work. The firmness and 
solidity, and the necessary movements 
of front and back for portraiture or 
architecture usually increase weight 
and bulk in such a way that the camera 
is much less convenient for purely hand 
camera work, and so on. aving had 
some little experience with the inexpen- 
sive and simple type of camera, the 
worker knows approximately what kind 
of work appeals most to him, and 
should be able to choose his second 
camera with much more certainty. 

Suppose, for example, portraiture 
has proved to be the most fascinating 
branch of the pursuit, the camera 
selected would in all probability be one 
of very firm construction, capable of 
being used on a tripod or other form 
of camera stand, and admitting of easy 
focussing on the ground-glass. A long- 
focus lens would be required, and as 
this would need to be fairly rapid it 
would be of good size, and conse- 
quently somewhat hcavy, so that the 
front of the camera would need to be 
strong enough to ony this weight. If 
direct work was to be done such a 
camera might range from half-plate to 
10 by 8, according to the preference 
of the worker. On the other hand, if 
enlargement were relied on to give a 
good-sized final result, a quarter-plate 
camera would probably be chosen. 

Much the same considerations would 
obtain in the case of architecture, 
though in that case a rising-front move- 
ment of considerable extent would be 
necessary. Here the weight and bulk 
of the larger sizes becomes an impor- 
tant factor, for while a good deal of 
portrait work would be done at home, 
the architectural worker has to carry 
his camera, not only to the building in 
which he proposcs to work, but about 
in the building. He may drive to a 
cathedral door in a cab, but when at 
work it is a much simpler matter to 
carry a quarter-plate or 5 by 4 instru- 
ment and bag of slides and lenses than 
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it is to carry a то by 8 or 12 by io. The 

larger sizes indeed may mean two 
journeys from end to end of a large 
uilding. 

For either portraiture or architectural 
work the form of camera known as 
hand-stand is excellent, particularly if 
something from quarter to half plate be 
the size chosen. Most cameras of this 
type have good rise of front, and, as a 
rule, swing front, and their construc- 
tion is such that they may be used as 
hand cameras very conveniently. At 
such times they are perhaps a little 
more obtrusive than the box form of 
hand camera, but there are devices, 
such as working with a mirror attached 
to the lens, which enable this difficulty 
to be overcome. 

Next, let us turn to the photography 
of sport. Here the focal-plane camera 
is easily first. What is required is a 
camera which can be rapidly and ac- 
curately focussed by scale; a lens of 
great rapidity, capable of defining well 
at its full aperture, and a construction 
which will ensure the axial ray reach- 
ing the plate absolutely at right angles. 
To ensure rigidity, the lens is usually 
mounted in a focussing mount. The 
shutter must be capable of giving rapid 
exposures, say up to an actual 1-sooth 
of a second. It is doubtful if a quicker 
exposure than this is ever required (and 
very doubtful if with the majority of 
such instruments it is ever obtained). 


——— ————— — — —— — ————M—M 
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For child and animal studies and for 


certain street scenes the reflex type of- 


camera, either with a lens shutter or a 
focal-plane shutter, has very great ad- 
vantages; and it 1s very valuable for 
portraiture also. It enables large aper- 
tures to be used on objects which are 
comparatively near the camera, and 
under conditions where it would be 
almost impossible to work with suff- 
cient accuracy by means of a focus- 
sing scale. 

Of course, such a camera may be 
used for a good deal of ordinary hand 
camera work, though we have always 
preferred the scale-focussing instru- 
ment for marine work, and for what 
may be termed the usual snapshot 
photography. 

Lastly, we come to the miniature 
cameras, which have been so popu- 
larised in recent years. These delight- 
ful little instruments, when accurately 
constructed, and fitted with the best 
form of shutter and a high-grade lens, 
are capable of yielding the highest 
quality of result, and the negatives pro- 
duced by means of them will frequently 
enlarge five or six diameters, yielding 
results quite comparable to enlarge- 
ments of similar size from quarter-plate 
originals. With these little cameras 
focussing is in most instances quite un- 
necessary, for the scale being set at 
the hyper-focal distance, and the stop 
F/8 being used, everything will be in 
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focus from eight to ten feet distance 
right away to infinity. 

We have indicated the main types of 
instrument, and there are, naturally, 
many which are more or less inter- 
mediate, but we hope the broad clas- 
sification and indication of main 
characteristics will prove sufficient to 
guide prospective purchasers in making 
a selection for their own special require- 
ments. 


EW READERS а 
"The A. P. & P. №.” 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
m itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


WP 


Many of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will tring particulars of those 
s'ill obtainable. 


the piano. 


naturalness. 


A STUDY IN DECEIT. 
A NOTE,ON HOME PORTRAITURE BY FLASHLIGHT. · 


| DO not claim for this picture any really great artistic merit. 
It does not express any very deep idea, nor is it anything 
extraordinary in the way of composition. 
no great mastery ; no intricate problem of exposure or develop- 
ment presented itself for defeat. 

Of course, for me it contains a personal note. 
memento of a pleasantly beguiled hour before dinner one snowy 
January evening. Someone had brought back a new piece of 
music, by Debussy, I think, and the girls were trying it over at 


- От”? T 


Its technique required 


But still it pleases me. 
It is a 


As I sat twiddling my thumbs and annoying the dog, it 
occurred to me that the group at the piano was rather pleasing. 
So I got ont my camera and Agfa flash-lamp. 

Of course, the girls exclaimed in horror, and said I must wait 
until they had changed their frocks. 
only focussing, and would tell them when I wanted them to keep 
still, and that we could settle the frock question then. 

As they were busy trying, with singularly little 
Debussy's graceful discords, they heeded me not one bit. 

They were focussed, the slide open, powder in the tray—/faken, 
indeed, before they thought to bear down on me with cushions, 
nearly wrecking my camera in their indignant onslaught. 

Now, it is to the subjects’ unconsciousness of the camera that 
I ascribe the picture's chief, and possibly only, charm—its 


But I explained that I was 


success, 


So I would say: Make your preparations as quietly as pos- 
sible, tell any story you like, flash at the moment when the 
composition is best, and naturalness at least should be your 
reward. And, very probably, you will find, as I did to my sur- 
prise, that your victims will be delighted with the final r 
and beg for many elaborately mounted prints. H. 


esult, 
S. 


ТО Buy. Sell, or Exchange a camera, 


lens, or accessories, see Supp. 10-11. 
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THE PAPS OF JURA. 


By GEO. C. CASSIDY. 


The original, a bromide print (8X6}), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


ONE of the terins which frequently puzzle 
young photographers is atmosphere; 
another is its first cousin, aerial perspec- 
tive. The word atmosphere is by the man 
in the street taken to signify something 
which is quite invisible at all times. He 
says the atmosphere is wet, dry, cold, etc., 
but fails to realise that the presence of this 
subtle, always present, ever invisible some- 
thing can play a part in a picture. 

Now, first of all, there is reason to sup- 
pose that absolutely empty space would 
appear to the eye, if we may so stretch the 
term, as absolute blackness, and, further, that while light might 
be traversing such a vacuum or void yet our eyes would see 
nothing at all. If, however, the vibrating wave of ether—which 
we call light—strikes a particle of matter—as a wave of water 
strikes a rock—there results something which corresponds to a 
splash, and this starts a new set of ether waves which, enter- 
ing our eye, give rise to the sensation of light and sight. Now, 
in the atmosphere корш the earth there are always present 
—at any rate, for a depth of several miles next the earth's sur- 
face—a considerable number of exceedingly small particles of 
matter, which we may call “dust” in a general way, and the ray 
of light which has to go through the greatest path in the dusty 
air will be more affected than one which has to pass through a 
shorter air space. 

Now, let us turn to our illustration, which, for our immediate 
purpose, we may divide into foreground, mid and far distance. 


/ONSIRUCTIVIE CRITICISMIS.—XIII. 


We see each of these because sky light falling on them is 
reflected back to the eye. The rays coming from the near grass- 
clad slope on our right have but a short passage to make 
through the dusty air, and so are practically inappreciably 
affected. But the rays falling on the two gently sloping hills in 
the mid-distance have to traverse a considerable distance of air, 
and are thereby affected, while those from the further higher 
hills against the sky background pass through more air, and so 
are more affected. Thus this effect of atmosphere depends 
primarily on the distance of air traversed, and experience enables 
us in part to estimate re/a/ive distances by the relative effect ot 
the intervening atmosphere. 

On another occasion we may go turther into this matter, but 
while we have before us this simple and telling example of 
atmospheric effect, it will be profitable to study it from, this 
point of view. Of course, one has to bear in mind that the local 
or actual close-at-hand colours of the objects have to be taken 
into account when making comparisons in the above suggested 
manner. Again, one must always allow for the possible 
existence of local influence on the atmosphere. Thus in rainy 
weather among the hills one may see lighter or darker effects in 
the immediate vicinity of a river or marsh. Something of this 
kind is suggested by the lightness of the lower part of the further 
of the two mid-distance hills. 

The would-be picture-making photographer should be ever 
alert to note the infinite variety of effects produced by varying 
conditions of atmosphere. The above print is good as a com- 
position—the attention being well directed to a central point of 
interest, and the atmospheric effect has been well reproduced. 
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A Case for Maskelyne. 


A curious thing which happened in my presence the other 
evening deserves to be put on record. There was a demon- 
stration of three-colour photography at a certain club, and the 
idea was to make a start with the actual exposure of the plates. 
A camera was set up and pointed to a vacant chair, which was 
occupied subsequently—the chair, not the camera—by our 
esteemed president. Three exposures were made оп pan- 
chromatic plates, the one through the red screen while the 
president appropriately blushed, the one through the green screen 
while he turned green with envy, the one through the blue 
screen while he had a fit of the blues, in each case to heighten 
the effect. I saw the eye of the lens lazily open in all threw 
instances, so that I know the plates were exposed, though I 
thought such exposures rather inadequate in view of the lighting 
of the room. Now, I saw those plates taken out of the camera, 
and I followed every subsequent process, yet will it be believed 
that when at last the superimposed result was sent round for 
general inspection, it proved to be, not the portrait of our 
worthy president at all, but a picture of the last rose of summer? 


A Long Wait. 


Another singular story is one which I had from the photo- 
grapher’s own lips only an hour or two before writing this 
note. .The photographer in question is a pursuer of big game. 
It does not matter much what kind of tig game he was after 
on this occasion, for to name it would be to identify him, and 
I should not like it to be thought that I am casting the slightest 
molecule of doubt upon the essential truth of his narrative. 
Apart from certain incredibilities, the result perhaps of my own 
mental wanderings, I believe every word of it. The big game 
in question may have been either polar bears or members of 
the Croydon Camera Club. As it was very cold at the time, the 
former species are the more likely. Well, he had been waiting 
in one position amid snow and ice for four months, without 
food, drink, or sleep, in readiness for a polar bear to turn up. 
None came, and he decided to wait two months more, and 
if still unsuccessful, to waste his plates on icebergs and then 
go and have some breakíast. All at once there came across 
the arctic wastes a sound of rumbling and tearing. It was a 
polar bear. 


Singular, Very. 

To say that the photographer was excited only faintly expresses 
the state of his feelings. But, to his unutt erable dismay, he 
found that his fingers had become so frozen as to be quite in- 
capable of turning the focussing screw. Не fumbled un- 
availingly, while his spirits sank many degrees lower than the 
thermometer. Then an idea struck him. If the camera refused 
to focus the beast, why should not the beast focus the camera? 
In other words, let Mahomet come to the mountain. He dis- 
covered the focus that he had set the camera for, four months 
previously, and then approac hed the polar bear, explained the 
position, and asked it to oblige. The bear, with charming 
readiness, stepped immediately to the desired spot, the photo- 
grapher pressed the button—his fingers had sufficient strength 
for that—and the thing was done. He adds that when he had 
finished, the polar bear put his forepaw to whatever is the 
bearish equivalent for a pocket, and asked, “Wnat’s the 
damage?" or words to that effect. 


Photographers and their Ailments. 

We have already in a previous number mentioned one par- 
ticular disease to which photographers are prone. We have 
now investigated a further series, and append the results of 
our investigations :— 

(1) Prickly Heat.—This follows immediately on the careless 
handling of pushpins. The prickly comes first, and the heat 
follows at once. Time and change of surroundings effect a com- 
plete cure. 

(2) Swelled Head.—Often accompanies a Big Pot ; occurs with 
distressing frequency among exhibitors. It is characteristic of 
this illness that the patient often decides to withdraw from his 
own society. He becomes very despondent as to the future of 
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his former associates. The ailment may also 
attack the feet when the patient becomes too big 
for his shoes. The swelling of the head can be 
reduced by a warm application elsewhere. 
Cutting or caustic mav also be used. 

(3) Photographer's Eye (sometimes spelt *I") is a variation ot 
swelled head. The usual symptom is that the patient sees his 
work in quite a different light to that of others. Also known as 
Egolomania. 

(4) Photographer's Rash.—Unfortunately prevalent. 

(s) Writer's Cramg.—Too few photographers are incapacitated 
by this. 

(6) Counter Irritation.—Cases of this occur with much fre- 
quency among shop assistants. The old-fashioned sack cure 
might be tried if troublesome. 

(7) Drought (not to be confused with D Rot).—This is 
often met with among lectures. It is accompanied by a 'cute 
dryness, and is very taking. 

(8) Anemire.—The patient produces muddy prints. 
are particularly affected. It 15 an infantile disorder. 


A Local Record. 


A provincial paper is responsible for the statement that at 
Croydon “they are making quite a rich collection of local photo- 
graphs, including, lately, a collection of cinematographic repre- 
sentations of local happenings." 


His gums 


When the Croydon that's a-coming 
Sees the Crovdon that has been, 
Sees it on the screen a-mumming 
And a-humming, then I ween 
They will call for the repeating 
Of the classic film they dub, 
* Scene at prehistoric meeting 
Of a certain Croydon club.” 


It will show the members merry 
Hurling (merely verbal) bricks, 
In the days of Steward Terry, 
And the Presidential Hicks ; 
It will show bromoiling Piper 
Saying bromoil gives him pip; 
Mr. Smith-Platinotyper, 
Printing with a farthing “dip.” 


Best of all, 'twill show the “ fellars,” 
As the (measure) glasses clinked, 

Arguing which prints were Sellors, 
How should Rawlins’ oils be inked. 

Sharp was each attack, and sharper, 
No one dreaming of a halt, 

And the strumming of the Harpur, 
Told the tale ot each as-Salt. 
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The annual general meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is not the exhilarating affair that it 


used to be. The one which 

THE R. P. $. ANNUAL took place recently was almost 
MEETINO. dull. Not even another deficit 
could spur the back-bench critics 

into vigour, and the only suggestion in the direction of 
economy was to the effect that refreshments after meet- 
ings should be abolished. This, however, was promptly 
vetoed, for, according to one member, the coffee cup 
and the plate of cakes are invaluable means of unlock- 
ing the chambers of information, and a lecturer who 
has been, perhaps, none too communicative at the 
demonstration table will unbend altogether over a 
French pastry. The annual exhibition is a heavy drag 
upon the society's funds, but as, according to Mr. 
Chapman Jones, it is impossible to make it pay for itself 
without the assistance of trade exhibitors, it becomes a 
question whether the £100 adverse balance on the 
exhibition account should be regarded as loss or as 
moncy well spent. Nevertheless, when another equally 
important photographic exhibition can be run in 
London annually, without trade exhibits, and made both 
an artistic and financial success at no cost to its 
members, either individually or collectively, there is 
strong evidence of lack of the right kind of exhibition 
knowledge in those who “manage” the R. P. S. No 
society with its membership at a standstill can face a 
big deficit every year. Something or somebody has got 


to go. 
oo (c | 

It is a great pity that only about one-fifth of the 
members of the Royal Photographic Society took the 
trouble to vote in the election of 

MR. FURLEY LEWIS officers and council. The choice 
AS PRESIDENT. of Mr. Furley Lewis as President, 
however, will be universally popu- 

lar, and he will add a great amount of charm to the 
society’s social side. Dr. Atkin Swan rises to the dig- 
nity of a vice-president along with the Duke of New- 
castle, and the new members of the council are Dr. 
Adolphe Abrahams, Mr. E. O. Hoppé, Mr. T. E. Fresh- 
water, and Мг. Е. T. Hollyer. The treasurership 
remains in the capable hands of Mr. A. H. Lisett, 
which is a fortunate thing for the society. Mr. Lisett 
unites with a persuasive tongue and a zeal for economy 
a real genius for financial analysis, and his way of 
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putting it that each member costs the society a matter 
of eighteenpence over and above the amount of his sub- 
scription is much better than the blunt statement that 
there is an excess of expenditure over income of some 
470. As a result of a rearrangement of the house- 
keeping, it is hoped to effect a saving of at least £100 


a year. bb WY 


A good deal of fun is being poked at the present 
fashion in “high-class portraiture ” of presenting the 
back view of the sitters instead of the 
more orthodox front one. The vogue is 
represented as another instance of that 
freakishness which is always finding new 
expression in eccentricities of costume and extraordi- 
nary dances. That may very well be the case in the 
present instance, but at the same time no figure student 
would think lightly of the vast possibilities afforded by 
the human back. There are suggestions of dignity and 
strength in its curves and knots which no other part of 
the anatomy can convey. G. F. Watts was one painter 
to realise fully these possibilities. Think of the back 
of the wounded man in his “Good Samaritan ” or the 
majestic undraped back of his “Eve Repentant,” while, 
perhaps, to prove that nudity is by no means essential 
to the effect, surely the most magnificent of Watts's 
backs is that of the fully draped figure in his “Love 
and Death." It is worth recalling, too, that the only 
picture extant in which Watts took his wife for his 
subject is one which reveals almost nothing of the 


lady's face. W hb Ф 


The latest series of Underground posters, the 
striking lithographs of London which are attracting so 
much attention at the stations where 
they are displayed, are the work of 
the Senefelder Club, a fraternity of 
artists founded in 1909, and includ- 
ing Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, Joseph Pennell, Spenser 
Pryse, Ernest Jackson, and A. S. Hartrick among its 
members. Mr. Pennell is president, and Mr. Jackson 
secretary, and exhibitions of the works of the members 
are held annually in London. The club takes its name 
from Alois Senefelder, of Munich, author, artist, and 
printer—a Bavarian precursor of our William Morris- - 
and the inventor of lithography, which he introduced 
about 1796. In all there are eight posters in the series, 


*" BACK 
NUMBERS.” 


<‘ UNDERGROUND ” 
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which have been produced under the direction of Mr. 
Ernest Jackson. The drawings are in each case accom- 
panied by an appropriate selection from a well-known 
writer. Mr. Frank Brangwyn has depicted a corner 
of the Port of London, a characteristic delineation of 
wharves and men and ships, with an apt quotation from 
Richard Jefferies’ ‘‘Nature in London”; Mr. Kerr- 
Lawson shows Charing Cross with Le Sueur’s statue 
of Charles I. dark in the foreground, and St. Martin’s 
portico and steeple rising up white behind, with a para- 
graph from “The Town ” of Leigh Hunt; Chiswick Mall 
and its old-world riverside houses, pregnant with re- 
collections of Hogarth, Pope, Walpole, and Thackeray, 
is the work of Mr. Ernest Jackson; and Charing Cross 
Underground Station—the meeting of highways old and 
new—is by Mr. Joseph Pennell, with a fine quotation 
from Charlotte Bronté. Other aspects of London shown 
are the Theatre, an impression by Mr. Anthony R. 
Barker, with letterpress from Ruskin’s “ Przterita," and 
a study of the spectators at a football match, by Mr. 
Spenser Pryse, with the old Spanish proverb, “Не 
knows nothing who does not mix with the crowd.” 


THE WELLINGTON GALLERY. 


MONG the many fine business premises 
which have been opened recently in Holborn 
and High Holborn there is none, we think, so 
likely to arrest the attention of the passer-by as 
the new showroom and gallery at No. тот, 
High Holborn, of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree, makers of the famous Wellington plates, 
papers, and films. 

The premises were opened on Monday last, 
and will remain open daily for the display of 
results on all grades of Wellington plates, papers, 
and films; to expedite the delivery of orders 
through direct connection by telephone from the 
metropolis to the works; to demonstrate existing 
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and various new products which may arise from time to time; 
and as a permanent advertisement. 

The design and decoration of both the exterior and interior 
of the gallery has been in the capable hands of Mr. George 
Walton, and possesses an air of simple dignity and refinement. 

The two small illustrations herewith give an indication of the 
scheme of decoration followed. The walls of the gallery are 
arranged in a series of white panels, on which are shown a 
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When all the romance of mountain exploration of the 
most daring and risky kind is united with great 
pictorial skill, one has indeed a 
fascinating combination. The lec- 
ture at the Camera Club by Mr. 
A. L. Mumm, F.R.G.S., is an in- 
stance in point. Mr. Mumm described the new route 
across the Canadian Rockies to be made by the Grand 
Trunk line, which will open up in some respects an 
even grander approach to the mountains than that of 
the Canadian Pacific. Mr. Mumm toiled with his 
camera up many of the snow-capped peaks of the 
Rockies, one of which has been named after him. In 
ascending Mount Brown he had an interesting experi- 
ence. He found, as often happens when one is in the 


ON THE ROCKIES 
WITH A CAMERA. 


presence of a great opportunity, that the shutter of his 
camera had gone wrong. The Canadian packer who 
accompanied him was a man of resource, however, and 
he merely took a matchbox, wrapped it round with 
some black material, and held it tightly over the lens. 
With this as an extemporised cap, and a stop of F/22, 
some remarkably good pictures were obtained. 


collection of framed photographic pictures made on various 
grades of Wellington paper, the 5 ^w negatives being taken 
on Wellington plates or films. In each case the results 
bear testimony to the high quality of the products used. We 
advise all readers of THE A. P. who are in London to make a 
point of visiting ror, High Holborn at the earliest opportunity. 

Specially notable to those interested in exhibition matters is 
the plan adopted for lighting the walls by artificial light. A 
series of concealed electric lamps arranged in a continuous 
draped reflector at a distance of about four feet from the walls 
and at the height of the frieze, add to the appearance of the 
gallery, and give a most perfect lighting for its pictures. The 
furniture and the two fine wreaths in the windows are worthy 
of attention, being made of beautifully figured Ancona walnut. 

The hours of business at the new Wellington Gallery are 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. (telephone: Holborn 508), and all interested im 
photographic matters are welcome to call at the gallery to in- 
spect the pictures on view. As a London rendezvous for 
customers of the firm, and for those desiring demonstrations of 
the processes used, the central position chosen has undoubted 
advantages, and, in addition, the thousands of users of Well. 
ington goods can always depend on getting here what they 
want in the freshest possible condition and without delay. We 
must congratulate this progressive firm on their enterprise, and 
wish them the fullest success in their latest development. 
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Many there are 
of the opinion 
that lantern Іес- 
tures are as dead 
as Queen Anne, 
now that the 
cine та t o g raph 
ОШ has become so 
ЕЕ | very popular; but 
1 will endeavour 
to show that a 
really good lan- 
tern show is looked upon as 
a pleasant change from the 

l animated pictures which are 

: TEN р at present all the rage. 

a, 7 There is no reason why 
VK 5 | any energetic and enter- 

prising photographer should 
not have a share of the money which I find the big firms 
—exploiting luxuries as well as necessities—are willing 
thus to spend, and there is a huge field open to those 
who, through contact with the comparatively small 
audiences of their local camera club or photographic 
society, have 
learned to put E 
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RADE LANTERN 


By P. FREDERICK VISICK. 
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LECTUBES. 


E] Special to "The A. P. and P. N." 


worth doing properly, and I do all in my power to get 
a "full house." Also it will generally be found easier 
to talk to a large audience than to a small one, and, in 
addition to this advantage, the newspaper reports will 
be such that more lectures will be wanted, on the 
ground that if a few pay the firm, a number will ! 

When first the idea suggested itself to me, I wrote 
to a firm with a history, that is, a firm which has made 
itself known throughout the world, and this by force 
of merit in respect of the commodity exploited by it, a 
firm the details of which are an education to the person 
of normal intelligence, and capable of holding an 
audience from first to last, helped, of course, by a 
series of lantern slides. 

Fortunately, to-day there are many such firms, and 
as I write 1 can picture at least a score, all of whom 
would probably be willing to launch out were the 
proposition put clearly before them. Obviously, 1 
cannot find time to deal with more than one firm and 
its wares at a time, so give my experience for what it 
may be worth to fellow-readers of THE A. P. 

Strange to say, the very first house I wrote to fell 
in with the proposal, and in consequence I am engaged 
upon a series in respect of a business quite romantic 

in the way it 
~} has “held its 


side or Г Á р ІТ is a notorious and significant fact that 20 h m 
Whos- ЧЁ ds 4 the human eye is a poor judge of sizes and ( head x ud 
hoped, have distances. А fifty-foot ladder looks longer | frm worth 
mastered the when set up against a building than when it conside rably 
situation іп is laid flat along the ground. On the other ) over a mil- 
so far as in- hand, a cloud which is a mile away overhead ) lion, and 
E is looks nearer to us than a terrestrial object a RU а 
comcermed mile away. The full moon near the skyline ) baise one’s 
Personally, 1 or near terrestrial objects—e.g. bare tree) pat when 
look upon branches— seems to be larger than when seen passing its 
local photo- +s well away from such objects, and at a con- ( London 
graphic so- 3 siderable angular distance from the earth’s level. ( offices af- 


cieties as 
being splendid 


An object seen over calm water looks nearer than 
over the same water distance broken up into waves. 


fording one 
of the sights 


iti А f London. 

ee سے‎ Also an object seen over a water surface seems to be Ha ps 
grounds or ey ; i н aving 
would-be | ZFM nearer than when it is the same distance on land. agreed upon 
lecturers. L a price for 
My audi- the series, 


ences go to prove what I have said in the matter of 
lantern shows providing a pleasant change from so 
much animation, though I must admit that it does not 
do to have trade lectures in a comparatively small area 
if somebody “in the public eye” is giving a political 
speech, or if some popular entertainer is billed to 
appear on the same night. By keeping one's eyes 
open and watching the street hoardings and the bills 
displayed in shop windows, trouble on this score can 
be avoided; and, as admission to trade lectures must 
obviously be free, the expenses being borne by the pro- 
prietors of the article advertised, the risk of a small 
audience is reduced to a minimum. 

Broadly speaking, it makes no difference to the lec- 
turer, for he is usually paid for a series, and is, there- 
fore, not dependent upon the number who turn up. 
Nevertheless, if a thing is worth doing at all it is 


and handed in a list of places I wished to visit, the 
services of an operator were acquired for each occa- 
sion. Some window bills and handbills, and some- 
times some invitation cards were required, and in 
order to put these in hand each place was visited, so 
that a hall could be booked. Particulars of the hall, 
date, and time of commencing were given to the 
printer, and if no arrangements were made when in 
the town or village for displaying and distributing the 
bills, 1 or a deputy had again to visit the place for that 
purpose. I find that clergymen and schoolmasters are 
only too willing to arrange for the children to be given 
the smaller bills when quitting school, and, of course, 
the children carefully convey them home to adults, who 
must accompany them. All my bills have a footline to 
this effect, as I find that, in some cases, children alone 
are unmanageable. 
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I have already said there must be no charge for 
admission, and I make no collection. It may well be 
urged that some may consider a lecture so announced 
not worth attending; but it cuts both ways. Many 
there are who rightly think that a firm able to afford 
free lectures must have a fortune behind them, and can, 
in consequence, give what is, in many cases, better 
than an entertainment, to see and hear which it is 
necessary to provide the wherewithal. 

If you are able to get some well-known person to 
formally introduce you, as it were, so much the better; 
if not, introduce yourself, and then commence. An hour 
and a quarter to ninety minutes is sufficient to prevail 
upon your audience, and it 15 far preferable for them to 
experience the feeling of Oliver Twist when leaving 
than to have become bored. 

You will—shortly after the event—be able to acquire 
newspapers containing reports, and these should be 
sent to headquarters, as also should copies of all 
printed matter. 

If the slides are made by yourself, say so; for no harm 
can possibly come by it, and perchance some future 
business may be the outcome. 

With regard to the lantern illuminant, I have here 
to offer my grateful testimony to Messrs. W. Butcher 
and Sons’ “Meta " spirit lamp. We have sometimes to 
visit places where even gas is not laid on, and this 
little lamp gives an exceedingly bright picture on a 
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10-feet (thoroughly opaque) portable screen, a picture 
by no means flattered by the catalogue description of 
the illuminant, but considerably under-estimated. We 
have the lantern comparatively close to the screen, 
arranging the seats so that a gangway is left down the 
middle of the hall, enabling everybody to see quite as 
well as if the lantern were at the rear. 

Accommodation is provided by schoolrooms attached 
to churches and chapels, ordinary every-day school- 
rooms, and frequently public halls let for the purpose; 
and our screen is such that it can be fitted in a very few 
minutes anywhere. 

As 1 lost money over the first series of lectures under- 
taken, I would caution those likely to give serious con- 
sideration to the scheme against under-estimating, and 
at the same time advise them to be satisfied with a 
reasonable fee in respect of their services, over and 
above the expenses. 

Among the things that matter may be mentioned 
your fare to and from each town or village in search of 
a hall, arranging for the distribution of bills (both 
large and small), the cost of printing, and possibly a 
little postage, the fare of yourself and an operator when 
the time arrives, the hire of apparatus, which, by the 
way, should be hired for a period covering the series of 
lectures, and not separately for each, the hire of the 
halls, a tip here and there, and your fee as well as the 
operator’s. 
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OO often do workers who fail to obtain good black tones in 

bromide prints put the blame upon the manufacturers, 
whereas, by the observance of a few simple rules, much corre- 
spondence can be avoided, and good results obtained every time. 
Undoubtedly the chief faults are over.exposure and under- 
development, resulting in weak, greenish blacks with poor 
gradation. 

The object of this article is to put in a good word for that 
deservedly popular developer, metol-hydroquinone. Such a 
developer, compounded on the lines suggested below, will be 
found to give good results on all makes of bromide and gaslight 
papers, also on plates and films. 

The exposure for a bromide print should be such that will 
give perfect results with a development of two minutes’ duration 
at a normal temperature. At the end of the first minute the 
prints may appear, on the surface, to be fully dark, but if the 
exposure has been correct, the second minute's development is 
merely adding depth or quality of black, and after fixing it is 
apparent that the prints are of good quality and colour. 

When the negative is very thin and poor it is not possible to 
produce good prints on bromide papers, and such a negative 
should always be printed on gaslight paper, the “contrasty ” 
grade. 

A particularly good formula for a metol-hydroquinone developer 
which may be used for all purposes is as follows: — 


мео occ 64 gr 
PLY GTOQUINONE: заан aaa 4 02. 
Sul phite: of sóda sociis etre PES SER SEE Ra ыйда 4 02. 
Carbonate: Of soda ааа аа МУ 6 oz. 
Bromide of potassium ........essesssssoserssereessessesssore 16 gr. 
Water to make uoce и кеди кыны ише Î 80 oz. 


For bromides, plates, and films add equal part of water. 
gaslight papers only use full strength. 

In mixing this developer it is often advised to first dissolve 
the metol in the water and then add the other ingredients in the 
order named. The writer has made many hundreds of gallons in 
the following way :—Place all the chemicals in a stone jar and 
pour hot water over them, stirring until all solids aie dissolved. 


For 
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Then add cold water to make up to the total bulk, and bottle oft. 
This developer may appear to be cloudy at first, but when cold 
will become quite clear and colourless. 

The amount of bromide of potassium in the developer is an 
important factor in the time of development and the results 
obtained. Some makes of bromide and gaslight papers will fog 
if the developer is without bromide. 

There is considerable variation in the amount of bromide of 
potassium recommended by different makers for use with their 
papers, and, generally speaking, it is wise to follow the instruc- 
tions, but the developer given above works well with all makes 
of bromide and gaslight papers. 

It will be noticed that the developer given is double strength, 
and for bromides, plates, and films should be diluted with an 
equal part of water. As regards modifications of this solution, 
the two most practical are (1) increasing the amount of bromide, 
and (2) dilution to make a weak-acting developer. 

For the former modification it is advisable to make up a 10 per 
cent. solution of bromide of potassium and put it in a bottle 
with a slit cork, so that drops can easily be obtained. Increase 
in the amount of bromide in this developer gives aedditional con- 
trast up to a point, and of course increases the time of develop- 
ment. It also gives greenish blacks on bromide, and particularly 
on gaslight papers. The second modification by dilution is use- 
ful when printing on bromide paper from hard negatives, but it 
1s essential to examine the print by transmitted light when judg- 
ing the depth of development. Generally speaking, gaslight 
papers should always be developed quickly by a strong de- 
veloper containing only just sufficient pot. bromide to prevent 
fog. With the formula given above a gaslight print should be 
so exposed that development is complete in one minute, and this 
will give a pure black. 

As regards fixing, particularly of gaslight papers, it is most 
essential to remember that the first minute of a print's immersion 
in the fixing bath is the most important, and therefore the 
worker should make a point of seeing that the print is kept 
moving and well under the surface. Similarly, the first five 
minutes of the washing is the most important. 
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the nineteenth century had produced very little new 

that was true and less true that was new.  Photo- 
graphic experts doubtless will rise up in their thousands and 
say the method of estimating enlarging exposures now to 
be mentioned is neither new nor true. Nevertheless, I find 
it works out all right in practice, although it is open to 
certain theoretical objections. 

To understand the underlying idea, the reader may be 
reminded that the normal eye is pretty constant with itself, 
though variable in different individuals, as regards its recog- 
nition of “least observable differences.” For instance, 
suppose one-half of a piece of white paper be illuminated 
by roo precisely similar candles placed close together, while 
the other half of the paper is illuminated by 101 candles. 
Suppose that an acutely observant eye can just, and only 
just, perceive a difference in the illumination of the two 
portions of the paper. If now we increase the illumination 
of the first paper screen to, say, 500 candles, the second 
screen will have to be illuminated by at least 505 candles 
in order to see any difference. This is Weber’s law, but 


А CELEBRATED theologian not very long ago said 


Fig. 1.—A and B. 
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it is not universally true; the “differential quotient "—herc 
1 in 100—is not true for very feeble or very strong lights. 
For very feeble light it may be 1 in 60, and for powerful 
lights 1 in 180. That, however, does not affect our imme- 
diate purpose. 

But quitting theory for the present, I find that when à 
negative is focussed on white paper on the enlarging easel. 
and a lighted candle is held so as to throw its light on the 


Fig. 2.—A. 


easel, there is a certain distance between the easel and 
candle when the image thrown by the enlarging lantern just 
fails to be visible. The distance is different for different 
negatives. The greater the contrasts of the negative the 
nearer must be the candle to the easel. But in enlarging 
our chief concern very nearly always is to give just, and 
only just, enough exposure for the light to act through the 
densest parts—or perhaps a very little short of this estimate 
of any white paper at all is wanted in the picture. For 
instance, in the case of dark near trees and freshly fallen 
snow in the foreground. Here and there we shall probably 
want something very near white paper, and yet get a sug- 
gestion of very slight and delicate tones among the snow. 
Consequently, in ascertaining the "candle distance," as wc 
may call it, for the moment we shall pick out a part of the 
picture (negative image on the easel) where we have maxi- 
mum and minimum density side by side. This “candle” dis- 
tance? mav be made a measure of thc relative exposure 
times. 

To put the idea to a practical test, I selected two (33 by 
24) negatives, A and B, which showed as much difference in 
contrast range as I could conveniently lay my hands on. 
A had been cut rather fine in exposure, and somewhat over- 
developed, giving vigorous contrasts. B, on the contrary, 
had been over-exposed, and was short in the development. 
In fig. 1 we have a contact print of the two negatives side 
by side in the printing frame. Each had the same exposure 
and development. It will be seen that A, the crowd watch- 
ing water polo, is very contrasty, while B, the open sea, 15 
terribly flat and here over-printed. 

Negative A was put in the enlarging lantern, and focussed 
at 24 diameters. The candle, or disappearing, distance of 
the maximum contrast parts was just 3 inches. A trial strip 
gave 18 seconds as the appropriate exposure. The second 
negative, B, now replaced the first in the enlarger—all con- 
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ditions remaining 
as before — when 
the candle distance 
was found to be 
42 inches. 

Now what should 
be the equivalent 
exposure of the 
second (B) пера- 
tive? 

Let us try the zn- 
verse proportion of 
the square of the 
candle distances, 
i.e., second distance 
square to first dis- 
tance square is as 
the first exposure to 
the second exposure, 
or 42 times 43 is to 
3 times 3, as 18 is to 
second exposure. 


Now  multiplying 
43 by 4$ may seem 
rather troublesome 


to some readers, so 
let us reckon dis- 
tances in quarter 
inches and get rid 
of fractions. Thus— 
19 X 19 to 12 X 12 as 18 to required time; 
or 361 to 144 
or 36 to 14 
or 18 to 7 vi T | 

In this сазе it so happens, by mere accident or coinci- 
dence, that our second proportion is given by the first at 
sight. 

So the second exposure was 7 seconds. I think it will be 
admitted that, considering the very great difference in the 
character of the two negatives, the two small prints, figs. 
2 and 3, show that the exposures were not far amiss. 

It may be as well to quote one more example, viz., C, 
whose candle distance was 4 inches. Comparing this with A, 
whose candle distance is 3 inches, we first get the squares 
4 and 3, i.e., 16 and 9. Our rule of three for C now is— 

As 16 is to 9, so is 18 to exposure for C. 


Fig. 3.—B. 
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I^ is simply lamentable to consider to what a low ebb pro- 
fessional portraiture has come. People now buy motor-cars 
instead of having their portraits taken; that's supposed to be 
the cause of the depression. Whatever it be, it is a fact that 
some of our Court photographers, in their endeavour to find 
enough in the till to pay the super-tax, have even been reduced 
to practising Press photography, and, in the process, some of 
them have failed to escape the watchful eye of the usher, and 
have become *caught photographers," with the certain forfeiture 
of their day's takings of successful and unsuccessful plaintiffs 
and defendants. 

Under these circumstances it is with pleasure that we welcome 
the nws of an invention which is likely to revolutionise profes- 
sional portraiture. The great virtue of the portrait has hitherto 
been also its shortcoming. As time passes it fails to change; 
and the 


the sitter ages portrait remains as it was. 
It is only a few months, a few years, at the most, that 
one can point to one's portrait and say, “This is me!” All that 


one can say—and that ungrammatically—is, “This was me!” In 
the new invention the improvement depends on special treatment 
during and after printing. The print is coloured by hand with 
a special preparation to represent exactly the sitter. The pig- 
ments used in the hair and complexion are combined with a 
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Or we can get at the same result in another, and, per- 
haps, simpler way, by multiplying the square of the first 
candle distance by the first (known) exposure, and dividing 
by the square of the second candle distance. Then multiply 
9 by 18, and divide the product by 16—which gives us ʻo 
(full measure). 

At first I used a foot rule for measuring the candle flame 
distance from the easel; but I find it more convenient to 
take a piece of blind rod (a penny a length of 3 feet or so 
at the oil shop) about 18 inches long, and mark this in 
quarter inches with ink circles, and cut a notch as well at 
each ink mark. As above hinted, it is simple to reckon 
distances in quarter inches than in fractional parts. For 
instance, comparing 2} with 31, one would call these dis- 
tances 9 and 15, whose respective squares are 81 and 225, or, 
say, 8 and 22, or 4 and 11, as near enough for all practical 
purposes. One end of this rod is in contact with the easel 
while the candle flame is moved to and from the easel, and 
near enough to the rod to show its distance from the easel. 

It may be of interest and assistance to some readers to 
mention that I measured—by Rumford’s adjacent shadow 
method and the candle—the relative quantities of light 
(given by the enlarging incandescent gas mantle through 
the negative on the easel) in the most and least dense parts. 
the candle distance being 73, and 1} feet, or as 31 to 5, or, 
squaring, as 961 to 25, or, say, 38 to r. This indicated a 
negative of more than normal contrast or long scale. This 
is probably greater than any ordinary bromide paper can 
record, as platinum black and white paper are generally put 
as about 30 to r. 

Consider the negative A only for a moment, and call the 
light of the candle at 31 units’ distance a unit of light, t.e., 
the darkest part on the easel. Then the lightest part of 
the negative has, say, 38 light units. If, now to each we add 
the light of the candle at 3 unit-distance inches, we are add- 
ing 961 units of light to each part. 

Thus, without the candle, the relative strengths are as 
38 to 1; but together with the candle they are 38 plus 961, 
and 1 plus 961, or 999 and 962, or, say, 100 to 96 or 97, or, 
say, a difference of 3 per 100, which is somewhere near what 
one might expect, considering that the method is a rough- 
and-ready one, and that we are dealing with a comparatively 
feeble pair of light patches of different colours. For the 


black parts of the image look decidedly yellow when the 
candle is near enough to bring the darkest parts apparently 
pretty near the light value of the lighter parts. 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


slow-working bleacher, so in- 
geniously contrived that the hair 
becomes gradually whiter and the 


complexion acquires the 
pallor of age to coincide Е . 
with the natural effect of A "T 


time on a normal person. 
By a variation in the solution 
this process can be accele- 
rated or retarded, and to enable the proper timing of the 
solution precise inquiries are made as to the coloration and 
other peculiarities of the sitter's ancestors. It would, for p 
be absurd for the portrait to gradually acquire a full head o 
white hair while the sitter became bald with a mere fri of 
white. In such a case the solution applied to the top of the 
head turns the hair in that locality to a flesh pink to represent 
baldness. For society ladies and actresses the coloration is 
varied, and in their case raven and brown locks can be con- 
verted into the góld with which nature decks them, with kindly 
hand, in later life. Should the sitter, as age advances, desire 
and assume some special form of colouration not included in the 
original scheme, the portrait can be returned to the photographer 
for fresh treatment. 
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GIGANTIC lens of 11 in. diameter, and aperture F/4.2, has 
A recently been constructed by J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., at 
Willesden, for the use of a photographer in Egypt who wishes 
to secure life-size pictures in natural perspective. The theoreti- 
cal design presented considerable difficulties, as the standard of 
definition in the final picture requires to be of as high an order 


as in the case of a small lens. Aberrations which increase as 
the focal length increases have therefore to be remarkably well 
corrected—no easy task with a lens of this size. After weeks of 
calculation the desired form to give the individual lenses was 
found, and the metal tools were put in hand. The design is 
somewhat similar to that of the well-known Dallmeyer patent 
portrait lens, two glasses being in front of the diaphragm and 
two behind. 

Glass discs of eleven inches diameter are not, as may be 
imagined, a stock article, and over six months elapsed before 
the glass makers were able to provide suitable material. The 
grinding and polishing fortunately passed off without incident, 
and the photograph below shows some of the men engaged on 
the work. The lens itself is seen in the lower part. The over all 
length is 20} in., width 124 in., flange diameter 16 in., and the 
lens complete scales just over a hundredweight. After the best 
results had finally been obtained, it was thought that it might 
be of interest to see what stereoscopic effect was obtained by 
reason of the large glass diameter. This diameter (11 in.) far 
exceeds the separation of the eyes, and might therefore be 
expected to produce curious results. 

The test object, which had to be very short, on account of the 
little depth of focus, was a thin plate, painted on each side with 
alternate bands of black and white. These were so arranged 
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that a black band on the right-hand side corresponded to a white 
band on the left-hand side. 

This object was put up about 20 feet from the lens and photo- 
graphed in four ways: 

Plate 1.—With the lens covered up, except for a small hole in 
the middle. 

Plate 2.—With the lens covered up, except for a small hole on 
the right-hand side. 

Plate 3.—With the lens covered up, except for a small hole on 
the left-hand side. 

Plate 4.—With the complete lens uncovered. 

Plate 1 corresponds to a photograph taken with a lens of the 
same focal length, but small aperture, and plates 2 and 3 to 
photographs taking by shifting such a lens с in. to the right and 
left respectively. Plate 4 is similar to what one might expect to 
see in a stereoscope using both these photographs. 

In plate 1 there is the end-on view of the plate only. 

a plate 2 there is the end-on view and also the right-hand 
side. 

In plate 3 there is the end-on view and also the left-hand side. 

In plate 4 there is the end-on view and both sides, the whole 
being combined to form one view. 

The photographs thus show the ability of a large lens to see 
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round corners. Photographers have often stated that a large lens 
gives more roundness and modelling in portraiture, and that, 
perhaps, is explained by this property of seeing round corners. 


Handboeks for Cinematograph Operators.—From the Parisian 
publishing house, Charles Mendel, of 118, Rue d'Assas, we have 
received two practical instruction books intended for cinemato- 
graph students and operators, one of these handbooks being a 
general instruction book in question and answer form, and the 
other being a text-book of electricity as bearing on projection in 
general and the cinematograph in particular. The first men- 
tioned, “Catéchisme de l'Opérateur de Cinéma,” is written by 
M. Kress, and comprises 116 pages of text, and some blank leaves 
ruled for notes, the price being 2 francs. As illustrating the 
range of practical instruction, we may say that the first matter 
dealt with is setting up the apparatus so as to ensure parallelism 
of the front plane of the projector and the screen, together 
with good working conditions, after which such matters as the 
conditions of safety, the care and the cleaning of the lens, also 
the ioining or repair of broken films, are put before the student. 
At the end is a section dealing with the French police or muni- 
cipal regulations as regards cinematograph exhibitions. The 
second work under notice is entitled “Notes Pratiques d’Elec- 


tricité à l'Usage des Projectionistes," the author being M. A. 
Rousseau, and the price a francs. In 104 pages M. Rousseau 
has condensed a comprehensive account ot the electrical appli- 
ances used in connection with cinematograph exhibitions, and 
very detailed drawings show the various systems of circuiting 
and connection. Further, particulars are given as regards the 
more usual calculations. Special and useful details are given 
as regards the various portable electrical generators, composed 
of a petrol engine combined with a dynamo. 


* How to Photograph Animals." —4A sixpenny booklet (0.60 fr.) 
on this subject is published by the house of Charles Mendel, 118, 
Rue d’Assas, Paris, the author being M. J. Carteron. This 
booklet (“Les Animaux en Photographie") comprises thirty 
pages and four inset illustrations, and the fact that it deals 
rather with animals, as features of outdoor photography, as 
distinguished from the portraiture of individual animals, gives 
it a distinct value to the general photographer having pictorial 
aims. The illustrations give a good idea of the class of work 
dealt with. 
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By Our Special Representative. 


HE eleventh exhibition of the Scottish 

Salon was opened in the Art Gal- 

leries, Aberdeen (kindly placed at the dis- 

posal of the Salon committee by the 

Corporation), on Saturday, by Sheriff 

Laing, Lord Provost Maitland, President of the 
Federation, presiding. 

The sheriff, in an interesting speech, sketched 
the many activities and usefulnesses of photography, and 
inquired in a humorous way if Mr. Whitehead had been in the 
neighbourhood of Flodden Field in 1513, when he photographed 
“Fletcher’s Return from Flodden.” 

_The trophies won in the competitions of the Scottish Federa- 

tion were presented by Mrs. Maitland as follows :—Portfolio, 
Challenge Plaque (society): South Glasgow Camera Club. Mac- 
dougald Gold Plaque (associate): W. W. Weir, South Glasgow. 
Lantern slides, Challenge Plaque (society): Paisley Philosophical 
Institute (Photographic Section), 132 marks; 2nd, Aberdeen 
Photo Art Club, 131. Plaques (associates): Ist, T. Carlyle, 
Paisley Philosophical, 27; 2nd and 3rd, equal, J. D. Stephen, 
Aberdeen Photo Art, David Ure, Pais!ey Philosophical. 

The exhibition is one of the strongest the Salon has held; it 
contains 296 exhibits, not including the invitation exhibit by the 
members of the London Salon; this exhibit includes pictures by 
J. M. Whitehead and James McKissack that have already won 
their spurs at “the Scottish ;" the trio by the former. includes 
“Moorland,” which has probably the finest cloudscape ever 
exhibited. ° шщ 

The Salon is exceptionally. strong in landscape, portraits are 
few, architectural subjects still more seldom, and flower pictures 
non-existent ; it would seem as if landscape appeals more to the 
Scottish. photographer than any other branch.of photography, 
and in this special phase it is evident that Scotland can hold her 
own in апу company. 

A rapid glance round the walls is all that space permits, and in 
such a cursory,survey it.is unavoidable that much must be 
omitted that is worthy of notice. The board of selection con- 
sisted of .Messrs. . Bland (Derby), McKissack . (Glasgow), and 
Whitehead (Alva); the latter two. are also exhibitors. Taking 
their exhibits first, we find that. James McKissack. has seven to 
his credit, including " Markusturn,. Rothenburg," reproduced in 
the catalogue, а, fine sunshiny, picture of a medieval town; “In 
the Days of his. Youth,”.a pig. routing іп. woodlands—does Mr. 
McKissack begin in these days to pose as a humorist? “The 
Mill” is a rather striking picture of the base of a windmill with 
the sails reflected in the foreground water, but the broad, white 
border on the mount detracts from the clarity of the tones. 

.J. M. Whitehead's five include * Morning" (reproduced in the 
catalogue), a delightful landscape, in.a lighter vein than "the sage 
of Alva" has been in the habit of portraying, but suffused with 
that poetic instinct which he always, and so unaffectedly, infuses 
in his pictures. "The Haunted Mill" has all that witchery of 
the gloaming associated with *a Whitehead," and although we 
are pleased to see him breaking out in a new vein, still we would 
be loth to lose these beautiful transcripts of that hour that 
heralds the night. 

J. Craig Annan is represented by a group of five photo- 
gravures, quite small in size, but arrestive in their magnificent 
quality ; two of them are forceful character pictures, the others 
are mainly architectural in their theme, but they represent archi. 
tecture in an artistic aspect, not the bald, matter-of-fact tran- 
script that too often appears under this heading. It is also 
noticeable how the rich, luscious quality of the photogravure 
tells in comparison with the adioining prints. 

Mrs. A. L. Baird, Broughty Ferry. has a delightful tone picture 
spacious in treatment compared with its actual area, of a lonely 
moorland road; the exhibit of Tohn Baird, Govanhill, * The 
White Swan,” is frankly and effectively decorative. 

G. L. A. Blair, Paislev, has six exhibits to his credit, his 
“Study for a Poster” (reproduced in the catalogue), an effective 
silhouette. His other entries, while good photography, seem to 
want a pulling together or a motive to make them reach that 
plane of excellence that one would expect from a worker of 
G. T.. A.’s experience. 

“The Crofter,” by J. Bruce Cameron, Milngavie, is a picture 
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redeemed from the commonplace by that indefinable something 
known as “quality,” for want of a more descriptive name. Thos. 
Carlyle, Paisley, is seen to best advantage in his “ Regatta Morn- 
ing,” a beautiful arrangement of the lighter tones. 

The one exhibit of Geo. Aubourne Clarke, Aberdeen, arrests 
the eye by reason of its lurid colour, but a further inspection 
reveals a simple and effective bit of portraiture, although the 
suitableness or otherwise of the colour is bound to form a ground 
for debate. ` ib 

W. Dawson, Aberdeen, a local pressman, gains the honour of 
reproduction with “The Rectorial Fight,” in which he has secured 
in a satisfactory composition the strum and stress of one of those 
student combats where peasemeal is the popular ammunition. 

Miss Agnes Dickie, Aberdeen, has an outstanding portrait in 
“The Chinese Vase,” a lady with a vase; the lighting is strong, 
the lines come well, and, altogether, it is an attention-command- 
ing picture. | | И 

George Dickson, Edinburgh, has a miniature gem іп 
“Quietude,” a beautiful composition quite carrying out its title, 
the only fear being that its unobtrusiveness will cause it to be 
overlooked by the ordinary visitor. 

Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, following the usual custom, wanders 
over the whole gamut of subject, and includes in his five a 
dramatic—we had almost said too dramatic—picture of “Auld 
Brig o' Ayr,” and the pleasing quietude of “The Farm Road.” 

All the way from Toronto, Canada, Nichol Elliot sends five 
exhibits, perhaps his most successful being “The Old Orchard,” 
with its sunlit. foreground, though his “The Cathedral, Berlin” 
is a good example of through-the-door type of photography. 

W. C. S. Fergusson, Glasgow, is represented by a quartette, 
and a preference is given to his two studies of the sea, in “Wind 
versus Tide," the spray-tossed cliffs stand out effectively, and 
the whole picture comes well; “On the Solway Coast” there is 
a very distinct differentiation between the three planes of the 
picture ; indeed, so evident is this, that one has a feeling almost 
of artificiality about it. Wm. Findlay, Aberdeen, the most of 
whose exhibited work has been of the sea, is well represented in 
* December by the Dee," a snowscape of much power, the trees 
being realistically limned. W. J. Hart, Aberdeen (late of Glas- 
gow), has eleven entries accepted; this is a worker of undoubted 
ability, but we are not convinced that he has quite “found ” him- 
self yet; neither his theme nor his manner seems yet fixed in 
“The Viaduct.” We have a somewhat daring composition of 
the austere lines of the viaduct, and the decorative beauty of a 
branch. *Dunnottar Castle? is quite in the spirit of the old 
fortress; and in *Glasgow University " we have the mist-veiled 
building thrown into relief by the silhouetted branches in the 
foreground. 

Robert K. Holmes, Dollar, might be characterised as one of 
those “safe” workers who neither startle nor offend; in “The 
Coming Shower ” we have good, honest, sane work, no humbug 
about it, it is undistinguished photography, but there is the 
glorious roominess of the open air. 

Wm. Howat, Glasgow, that indefatigable worker, has twelve 
entries to his credit. This is a worker of whom great things 
may be expected, but he is still undergoing a process of evolu- 
tion. His snow scenes fail to convince; his “The Dochart at 
Killin ” is a telling testimony of the impossibility of rendering 
rushing water by photography, as a rule it is either represented 
as frozen or as a blur. 

A very full series of evening entertainments and afternoon teas 
has been arranged by Mr. Philip, the convener of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

At the private view, on Friday evening, the visitors were 
accorded the honour of a civic reception by the Lord Provost and 
magistrates of Aberdeen, and an enjoyable entertainment. The 
Lord Provost, in a speech of welcome, hoped that the Salon 
would be a great success, and Mr. V. C. Baird, Dundee, returned 
thanks on behalf of the visitors. 


Durine the time that the Scottish Salon is open in Aberdeen, 
an exhibition of work bv Scottish Pictorial Photographers is 
being held in London at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. A review of the pictures by Mr. Antony Guest 
appears on page 183 of the present issue. 
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OUTWARD BOUND. By HAROLD J. BLACK, 
From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, new ogen at `“ The A. P." Little Gallery, 62, Long Acre, W.C. Bee page 178. 
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A CASTLE OF THE NORTH. By R. B. PENMAN. 
From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, now open at ` The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. See page 1:8. 
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ON A DUTCH SHORE. 


By 
G. L. A. BLAIR. 


From the Exhibition of 
Scottish Pictorial Work, 
now open at 

“The A. P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 


See page 178. 
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THE FIRS By J. CURRIE. 
From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, now open at " The A. P," Little Gallery, 52. Long Acre, W.Cy See page 178. 
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ATIONAL peculiarities will be sought with keener curiosity 

by visitors to The Little Gallery on learning that the 

Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle, whose work is now on view, aims 

at founding a school of photography for the country. A certain 

bigness and breadth of treatment, a general avoidance of mere 

prettiness, and a feeling for the wildness, romance, and poetry 
of natural scenes are characteristic of the present show. 

Indeed, the breath of the hardy North, with its rigours and its 
sentiment, is a recognisable influence, and is of hopeful import. 
It is found in *On the Ayrshire Coast," a wild scene by Peter 
Orr, in which the solitary tree and telling sky help the sense of 
somewhat melancholy romance. This feeling is again present in 
“The Firs,” by John Currie, a subject that, with its lonely trees 
on the hillside against the sky, is not unfamiliar, though in 
this instance it has been treated with more than usual judgment, 
for the cumulus cloud has a decorative value in harmonising well 
with the form of the firs. 

Perhaps, however, there is no better expression of the senti- 
ment of the North than “A Silent Guide,” by J. M. Whitehead, 
іћ which the signpost that points the way across the wind-swept 
landscape has a weird expression, as if it were a living thing. 
Mr. Whitehead also brings a feeling of uncanny gloom into “Sic 
Transit Gloria Mundi,” where the sun sets in an atmosphere of 
murky blackness. The composition is interesting, but, unfor- 
tunately, such uncompromising treatment destroys the pervad- 
ing colour of the parting glory of the day. 

In the generally vigorous quality reflected in the work from 
mountains, crags, and stormy skies there seems to be a tendency 
to neglect the significance of colour. In monochrome, of course, 
colour is only to be rendered by tone, and there may be a sub- 
conscious idea that if this is too tenderly dealt with, something 
may be lost in the boldness of the opposition of strong lights 
and darks. | 

Significance of Colour. 

Still, there are some scenes of which colour is the very essence, 
sunsets especially, and, scarcely less so, an effect such as 
“Among the Heather” by William Howat. This is a striking 
composition, but one result of the neglect of atmospheric tone 
and colour suggestion is that the hills do not get away into the 
distance. Probably Mr. Howat is content to sacrifice something 
for the sake of giving added strength to his bold contours, and in 
“Lunderston Bay" it is the consideration of decorative balance 
that has to be passed over, for the mass of rock does not com- 
pose very well. | 

Also їп W. J. Hart’s “The Afterglow, Summer,” the pervading 
colour is sacrificed to force the parting light in the sky by the 

heaviness of the foreground. But I do not wish to lay too much 
stress on this point. Photographers must express what they see 
and feel, and that, indeed, is all that any artist can do. It 
among the Scots there is more sense of the rugged strength than 
the.graciousness of nature, one need not complain. | 

That knowledge and study do not always keep pace with 
ambition is suggested by G. L. A. Blair’s “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
a highly imaginative work, with a mysterious figure holding a 
lantern by the waterside in the darkness. With the moon 
reflected in the water, as well as the light of the lantern, a very 
difficult problem presents itself as to the two lights and their 
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By ANTONY GUEST. ø Special to the “A. P. and P. N.” 


reflections, which tell as four spots against the pervading sombre- 
ness of the picture, requiring to be decoratively composed, and 
also to be in their proper relative values. 

It is something to the good that the reflections are subdued as 
compared with the lights, but these call for study, and I imagine 
that the lantern, being the nearest light, would be more brilliant 
and telling than the moon ; also there are the reflections on land 
as well as on water to be thought of. Mr. Blair's work, in this 
and other prints, is marked by individuality, but seems to need 
strengthening by a reference to the artistic principles. It is a 
pity, for instance, that his two figures in “On a Dutch Shore” 
exactly repeat each other in tone and emphasis. 

Notable Landscape and Figure Work. 

One of the best things in the exhibition is J. McKissack’s 
“Scarboro’,” a Buccesstul rendering of what many would regard 
as an unpromising subject, with complicated shipping and the 
funnel of a steamboat standing out boldly as the emphasised 
point, a wonderfully telling object against the smoky atmosphere. 
His “Notre Dame" might be a fairy palace in the soft, misty 
distance, and is a very poetic rendering of the historic edifice, 
but the tree in front is perhaps overdone; it would have been 
sufficient to emphasise one of the branches near the centre, and 
to keep the rest quiet. A good deal of merit is to be observed 
in the candid and unaffected representation of ^A Wintry Morn- 
ing," by J. D. Stephen, with the sun appearing behind the 
steeple, and men tramping to their work over the snow. The 
tone is generally good, though the house to the left is somewhat 
over-accentuated, alike for composition and atmosphere. 

“The Whalers’ Harbour,” by R. B. Penman, has some clever 
details of shipping in the background, but they unfortunately 
tend to come forward, and therefore I would suggest cutting a 
piece off the foreground. 

There is a touch of poetic feeling in Robert Ure's “On the 
Berwickshire Coast," and his “Hazy Morning, Eyemouth,” de- 
serves appreciative notice for its reserved and atmospheric treat- 
ment and its well-placed emphasis on the boat. Dan Dunlop's 
imaginative “The Forth Bridge,” and W. C. S. Fergusson's 
simply treated and atmospheric “on the Clyde," should also be 
noted as meritorious works. In A. M. Wilson's “On the River- 
bank" the willows make a fine group, though that on the left 
might well be subdued to concentrate emphasis on the centre. 

Among some interesting figure subjects, a lot of character is 
concentrated by W. S. Denver in the rugged old head of “ The 
Provost.^ W. J. Hart's “The Question" is cleverly arranged 
with an effective light to emphasise the girl, and her lover 
modestly in the shade, a touch of homely sentiment animating 
the work. “Gossip,” by A. M. Wilson, comprises three figures 
which would gain effect if the river landscape to the right were 
trimmed off. Some trimming, also, would be helpful at the sides 
of *Market-place, Florence," a sunny work with characteristic 
figures. Thomas Morton shows a young woman with attentive 
expression, “ At the Play,” the peculiar lighting being attributable 
to the glow from the stage. In "One Summer’s Day ~ Robert 
Crerar pleasantly represents a group of children in the shade of 
a tree, but the more distant figure might well have been quieted 
to give more effect to those in front. А pretty profile is grace- 
fully represented by W. W. Weir in “An Irish Beauty,” but his 
*Portrait of a Boy" is less successful, the eye pupils being 
forced, and the black tie making a needlessly strong accent, con- 
flicting with the hair. 

The exhibition remains open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(Saturdays то to 1), until March 7, and all readers who have an 
opportunity of visiting it should certainly endeavour to do so. 
Admission is free. 


O 


The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on paper and postcards of their 
manufacture, submit*ed for the Christmas Print Competition. have 
been awarded as follows :—1st prize (5 gns.) to J. B. Robinson, 
Cheetham, Manchester, for print on sepia-toned bromide paper, 
entitled “The Bridge"; 2nd prize (2 gns.) to F. N. Tipton, 
Bristol. for print on bromide paper, entitled * The Mill Stream ” ; 
3rd prize (т gn.) to Ernest Mee, Beeston, for print on bromide 
paper, “A Flower Study »; 4th prize (half guinea) to J. J. Hart- 


ley, Colne, for print on bromide paper, entitled “The Cottage 
in the Wood.” Prizes of Rajar Photo Albums to Rev. J. V. 
Haswell, J. Davenport, E. W. Jackson, A. H. Abafemi, C. E. 
Peel, J. Stewart, E. Guy, G. Auwin, T. T. Brogden, T. 
Bletcher, W. Walton, H. G. Granger, F. Webster, V. Waia, 
A. W. Sergeant, B. Bayd, G. Letts, Miss A. Bowes, H. J. 
Smith. Master J. Henderson. Packets of postcards as consola. 
tion have also been sent to a very large number of competitors, 
the excellence of whose work was worthy of some recognition. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


TM Workers. 

"Ж, Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 

Үү, description by readers of Тнк А. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
P tif page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
p. iu. VL should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
\ 


photog raphs. 


A NOVEL MINIATURE ENLARGER. 
AVING successfully constructed a 
miniature enlarger of rather origi- 
nal form, I think a short account may not 
be without interest to possessors of any of 
the vest-pocket cameras now on the mar- 
ket. It will be sufficient to state here that 
the lens is a c.d.v. portrait 
lens, F/4 (obtained second-hand 
for 12s.), the condenser 3] in. 
diameter, and the illuminant a 
four-volt electric bulb worked 
off an accumulator. With this, 
enlarging part of a 2] by 21 in. 
film to half-plate, I find ninety 
seconds ample exposure, and so 
on in proportion. 

The diagram (fig. 1) gives a 
general idea of the enlarger. It 
is constructed on the “cantilever ” system, 
1.e., the front is supported on rods running 
in metal tubes ; by this means a very rigid 
lens front is obtained, whilst the construc- 
tive work required is reduced to a mini- 
inum. It will be noticed that the body of 
the enlarger, containing the condenser 
and lamp, is movable, and is pressed 
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Fig. r.—General Outline of Enlarger. 


against the back of the bellows board by 
two springs. 

The details of construction are as fol- 
lcws: The base of the enlarger is of 3 in. 
wood, and measures 11 by 5 in. To one 
end is attached the support for the tubing ; 
as regards this latter, I used 5§-16ths in. 
copper tubing, and 3-16ths in. steel rods. 
Anyone having screwing tackle can easily 
screw the two rods for about one inch at 
one end, and tap the tubing for the same 
distance, or an ironmonger would no doubt 
do it for a few pence. Fig. 2 shows 
clearly the method adopted to hold the 
tubes in position. The backboard of 
the bellows must be screwed down 
tightly to the baseboard, and the 
tubes must be a tight fit. 

The bellows in use were bought 
ready made, but I have been quite 
successful in making bellows accord- 
ing to directions given some time ago in 
THE A. P. It is useless to give the exact 
dimensions of the lens front, etc., as these 
are governed entirely by *he size of the 
bellows and the lens. If the bellows allow 
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it. a rising front may be fitted quite easily. 
A rack and pinion system of focussing, as 
shown, may also be fitted, but if the lens 
has a rack and pinion and the extension 
rods fit the tubes without overmuch play, 
nothing more can be desired. 


The body of the enlarger is formed of a 
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Fig. 2.—Section through Tubing, showing Method of 


Attachment. 


piece of a cardboard cylinder, which fits 
tightly one flange of the condenser; the 
other flange of the condenser in turn 
tightly fits the movable piece of wood A. 
The other end of the tubing is fixed in a 
hole cut out in piece B, also movable. 
The body thus forms a firm box travelling 
on the two pieces of tubing, and pressed 
against the bellows board. 
The hole in piece B 
6 must be fitted with a 
cover or door to give 
access to the bulb and to 
shut in any stray light. 
The illuminant used is 
a 4-volt metal filament 
S. B. C. bulb, of a 
nominal 4-candle power ; 
it has two filaments, and 
was obtained at Rich- 
ford’s, in Fleet Street, for 
one shilling. The ac- 
cumulator is an ordinary 
4 V. 20 amp. one, which 
can be recharged any- 
where for 6d., and will give considerably 
more than ten hours’ light on one charge. 
The mathematicians among my readers 
wil see that, allowing five minutes for 
focussing and exposing, this works out at 
twenty exposures for less than 1d.—surely 
a moderate price to pay. To prevent the 
reproduction of the filament in the en- 
largement, the bulb was lightly painted 
over with Johnson's white ink, which is 


as efficient as ground glass, but passes — 


more light. 
No elaborate adjustments need be pro- 
vided for the bulb. When its best posi- 
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Fig. 3.—Section through Negative Carrier. 


tion in relation to the condenser for the 
average size of enlargement required has 
been found, it may be fixed in that posi- 
tion, and so used for any sized enlarge- 
ment. With such a small condenser the 
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horizontal movement of the bulb would 
never exceed 4 in., and by fixing it much 
cemplication will be saved. 

I recommend a carrier of the simplest 
description. It is formed of а single 
piece of wood, out of which a hole is 
cut the size of the negative. Two strips 
of metal are then placed at each end of 
this hole to hold the negative in; out of 
one of these strips about j in. must be 
turned up at an angle of 45 deg., as 
shown in fig. 3. At the other end a piece 
of springy brass, shaped as drawn, must 
be fixed. The negative is simply pressed 
into position, and released by pressing 
back the spring. Two pieces of glass 
with a film between them will also be 
held firmly by this method. The carrier 
is held tightly in any position by the 
pressure of the body against the bellows 
backboard. To prevent the escape of 
white light, the two faces in contact with 
the carrier should be covered with plush 
and velvet. This arrangement of the 
carrier gives everything but a tilting 
movement to the negative; this latter 
omission must be compensated for by 
manipulation of the easel. 

In conclusion, I would express the 
hope that any who may attempt the con- 
struction of an enlarger on these lines 
will be as successful and as delighted as 
I have been. F. B. M. 


a = —MÀ— 
A HOME-MADE FILM STORER. 


ILM negatives are so easy to store that 
many amateurs adopt no particular 
method, but just throw them into a 
capacious box, where they are subjected 
to rubbing, scratching, etc. Now that so 


many pocket cameras taking roll films are 

used, a negative storer made on the fol- 

lowing lines will meet with a welcome. 
Purchase two or three packets of enve- 


lopes. Users of the No. 1 Ensignette, for 
instance, will find the ordinary court size 
envelope suitable (33 by 4i inches, 
rcughly). For the No. 2 Ensignette a 
larger size, such as 44 by 5} inches, must 
be obtained. Double all the envelopes 
vertically across the flap, flap inwards, 
and then paste half the address side of one 
to half the address side of another. Stick 
about twenty-five together in this way. A 
book with a pocket at each opening is thus 
obtained. Bake the pile in an oven to 
drive out all moisture, and then the con- 
trivance will be realy for use. 

Make a quantity of these file albums, 
according to the accummulation of films 
to be dealt with, number each consecu- 
tively, and keep a record in an exercise 
book of the locality of each film. Store 
the albums in a tin box—a biscuit box, for 
instance. M. W. 
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NDER this heading a series of practical notes on the chief 

photographic chemicals, arranged in alphabetical order, 

are being continued week by week. They should be kept for 

future reference. The notes started in the issue dated Octo- 

ber 20, 1913. Back numbers can be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Sodium Bisulphite is sometimes used in place of potassium 
metabisulphite for preparing an acid fixing bath. One ounce 
of sodium bisulphite should be used to one pound of hypo in 
the same manner as described under POTASSIUM META- 
BISULPHITE. 


Sodium Tungstate.—The only use for this salt is in toning, 
and very few modern papers will tone satisfactorily in the tung- 
state bath. The formula and the method of preparation are the 
same as given for sodium phosphate, tungstate being substituted 
for phosphate. 


Sulphuric Acid is sometimes used as a preservative in pyro 
developers, and also as a clearing agent for stained negatives. 
It is extremely corrosive and caustic. Great heat is evolved 
when it is mixed with water, the temperature being raised to 
nearly boiling point. Care should therefore be used when 
mixing it. Always add the acid slowly to water, not water to 
acid. This should be borne in mind when making up the 
sulphuric acid bath for the bromoil process (1 oz. in 20). 


Thiocarbamide.—This organic compound was originally sug- 
gested as a fixing agent for chloride of silver, but its great utility 
is for the removal of stains of pyro or other developers, for 
removing green fog and silver stains, for which purpose the fol- 
lowing solutions are recommended : — 


Thiocarbamide ао анн ыан RR VS VERE Exe UE 20 gr. 
Citric ACID coo eese vet esso one e eu etar ers o eR НАЈ IO gr. 
foc Aer c 2 02 
or, 
Thiocarbanüde eR Ги н НОЙ: 20 gr. 
AIG: ее каен аа оо de tud РЕ 20 gr. 
Acetic acid cco D tn s v AR RI be Ee aee 1o minims 
Water pe S Te 2 OZ. 


Thiocarbamide in the developer has a remarkable tendency to 
bring about reversal. 


Uranium Nitrate.—This salt is sometimes used for intensifying 
negatives, the strengthening effect being principally due to the 
image being changed in colour from black to bright red. The 
process is not to be recommended ; the effect of the work is very 
difficult to judge owing to the change in colour, and the result 
is not permanent. The plate fades after a time to a weak use- 
less colour. A working formula is given. 

Stock solutions : 


No. 1.—Potassium ferricyanide ...................... I OZ 
Water tO avec m 94 oz 

No. 2.—Uranium nitrate .............................. I OZ. 
Water Лона ннан на 94 02 

To prepare the intensifying solution take: 

I aec 60 minims. 

NOE Cc P TCR 60 minims. 

Glacial acetic acid ................................. 120 minims. 

Water оа eeo are Ынна он араз 2 02. 


The plate is immersed in this solution until sufficiently inten- 
sified, and it is then to be well washed. 


Vanadium Chloride.—This chemical is used most frequently in 


photography for securing green tones on bromide prints. The 
following are useful formulz :— 

(1)—Vanadium chloride .................................... 20 gr 
Ferre chloride оен eri n ax ea ERR CE IEEE IO gr 
Ferric: oxalate нао ауе edis IO gr 
Potassium ferricyanide ................................. 20 gr. 
Oxalic acid (sat. sol.) ................................. 24 oz. 
Water 10 ооо рева оаа анъа a 20 02 


Dissolve the vanadium salt in hot hydrochloric acid айа а 
little water. Add the ferric chloride and oxalate to the oxalic 
acid solution diluted with half the water, then add the ferri- 
cyanide dissolved in water, stirring well, and finally the vana- 
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dium. Tone till the prints turn blue, and then wash till they are 


green. Yellowish stain of the whites is removed by a weak 
(2 gr. per oz.) solution of ammonium sulphocyanide. 

(2)—=Ferric chloride: N LSS ныны диды I gr. 
Oxalic acid (sat. зо].)................................... 60 minims 
Vanadium chloride (pure) ........................... 2 gr. 
Nitric ас SESS FE, 5 minims 
Water to make GANAS j oz. 

Then add, stirring the while— 
Potassium ferricyanide ............................... I gr. 
Water to шаке RTS SAS $ oz. 


Tone from one to two minutes; the longer the immersion the 
lighter the green. Wash for ten minutes and immerse in the fol. 
lowing hypo bath— 


Нурота ае Sea ia ERE Tues 2 oz 
Boric аса: Nc P m 200 gr 
biogr ER IO OZ. 


The Camera Club.—The subject of next Thursday's lecture 
is * Mountain Rambles with a Camera," by Mr. Arthur Gardner. 
The exhibition of work by Dr. A. R. F. Evershed is now open, 
and will continue so until March 2181. 

Messrs. Griffin’s camera list for the coming season is now 
ready, and will be sent post free on application to the firm at 
Kingsway, W.C. Readers are advised to obtain a copy without 
delay. 

“ Artistic Lithography ” is the subject of the second of the two 
Cantor Lectures given by Mr. Joseph Pennell at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., on Monday, 
February 23rd. 

Nelson Camera Club.—We are informed that the hon. secretary 
of this club is now Mr. B. Barrett, 23, Vernon Street, Nelson, 
to whom all communications regarding membership, etc., should 
be addressed. 

Members are wanted for a new Postal Photographic Society, 
which is being organised by Miss D. Cluneglas Davies, Mill. 
field, Lampeter, Cardiganshire. Full particulars can be obtained 
on application to the address given. 

Mr. H. Armytage Sanders, F.R.P.S., photographic dealer, 
optician, technical photographer, etc., of 26, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C., asks us to note that his new telephone number is 
5195 Regent. Mr. Sanders makes a speciality of natural history 
photography. 

The Exhibition of the Hove and Brighton Camera Club will 
be held from March 23rd to April 4th, in the Club Rooms. Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will be the judge. Entry forms may 
be obtained on application to the hon. secretaries, Messrs. 
F. T. Kieldsen and R. J. Perry, 4a, Castle Square, Brighton. 

Second-hand Apparatus.—The new list of second-hand appa- 
ratus just issued by Messrs. Adams and Co., 24, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C., contains details of a number of cameras of the 
highest class offered at much reduced prices; also lenses and 
various accessories. A copy of the list can be obtained free on 
application to the above address. 

Bedford Camera Club.—The seventh exhibition of pictorial 
photography will be held at the Corn Exchange, Bedford, on 
March rıth and rath. The judge will be Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. There are several open classes, including colour 
work, and nature and science photography. Entries close Feb- 
ruary 26th. Full particulars can be obtained from Mr. H. W. 
Stewardson, 33, The Grove, Bedford. 

The Unselfish Hobby.—What is the most unselfish form of 
recreation? asks a Liverpool paper. The outgoing president of 
the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, Mr. C. F. 
Inston. claimed that amateur photography deserved the palm. 
He pointed out that it was one of the few hobbies where the 
actual operator perforce practised self-effacement, and that his 
achievements frequently gave pleasure to a large circle of friends. 
Mr. Inston denounced golf as being essentially selfish: but this 
statement is not likely to remain unchallenged. Think of the 
infinite amusement which many amateur golfers afford their 
acquaintances. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
"Б -— expressed by correspondents 


OIL OR BROMOIL ? 


Siz,—Whilst in agreement with Dr. Stevens’ conclusions, 1 
should like to dissent from many of the propositions advanced in 
his interesting comparison of these processes—and that in no 
spirit of pedantry. 

The character of the original negative is of equal importance, 
or indifference, in both cases, because (thanks, e.g. to Sterry’s 
process, etc.) bromide paper is guite as flexible as a transparency 
plate, and it is surely easier to produce a satisfactory bromide 
enlargement than an enlarged negative. Secondly, there is no 
need to spend the time indicated in preparing a bromoil print, 
nor to dry the print before pigmenting. Mr. Garner’s methods, 
recently outlined in THE A. P., not only permit of bromide 
prints being converted in, say, twenty minutes, but effectually 
rid the “greenish-brown” image without an acid bath, and do 
not demand precision of temperature. 

The following table seems to present a more just comparison 
in point of time involved : — 


Oil. Bromoil. 
(1) Original negative, any type. (1) Ditto. 
(2) Make а suitable trans- (2) Make a suitable enlarge- 
parency. ment. 
(3) Make an enlarged negative. (3) Prepare and ink a brom- 
(4) Sensitise and dry paper. oil print. 


(5) Print, wash (probably for 
an hour), and pigment. 


The possession of an enlarged negative is some advantage in 
duplicating prints, but such a negative is equally useful for 
bromide printing, whilst the time and labour expended on subse- 
quent procedure are similar in each case. Personally I find the 
correct exposure for “oil” a little difficult to gauge, and have 
greater certainty of immediate result in “bromoil.” I find, too, 
that satisfactory transfers are equally difficult to obtain from 
either type of print! 

On the other hand, when Dr. Stevens speaks of better results 
and greater facility of pigmenting, I go all the way with him in 
favour of “oil,” and venture to assert that, except in a few hands, 
the “quality ? of an oil print is much superior to that of a print 
by the sister process. 

Finally—and this is what really prompted me to write at all— 
I do protest against the question of ease in production influenc- 
ing the mind of the amateur who is at all in earnest. Such a 
consideration may be of commercial importance, but no artist сап 
afford to take into account anything except the fineness of 
result. If it is true that dry rot is setting in amongst the photo- 
graphic societies, the reason may well be that members have 
been seduced by modern baits for the slothful, and have then 
found that facility of attainment has no abiding hold on the 
affections. Might they not recall with advantage Stevenson's 
aphorism that “to travel hopefully is better than to arrive, and 
the true success is to labour ”?—Yours, etc., 

Leeds. HAROLD A. CRAWFORD. 


Sir,—As a worker for several years past in those most fasci- 
nating of all printing processes, oil and bromoil, I feel I cannot 
let pass without comment the short article by Mr. E. Stevens, 
M.D., entitled “Oil or Bromoil?” in a recent number of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. 

Mr. Stevens endeavours to prove that the oil process proper, 
including the making of enlarged negatives, is simpler than 
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bromoil, and necessitates fewer separate operations. Now, the 
making of an enlarged negative alone is equal to the making of 
a transparency 2/4: the making of an enlargement, whereas 
bromoil obviates the necessity for a transparency. 

As regards the colour of the respective images, the bromoil 
before pigmenting may be just as free from colour as the 
chromate image in the gelatine of an oil print at the same stage, 
provided that an acid fixing bath has been used after bleaching ; 
and this acid bath has no effect on the ease or otherwise with 
which the subsequent pigmenting operation is carried out. 

I consider the tables of operations set out in the above-men- 
tioned article need some revision and additions, and I beg, there- 
fore, to submit the following as being more complete : — 


Oil. Bromoil. 
(1) Printing transparency. (1) Printing enlargement. 
(2) Developing ditto. (2) Developing ditto. 
(3) Fixing ditto. (3) Bleaching ditto. 


(4) Washing ditto. (4) Rinsing. 
(5) Printing enlarged nega- (с) Fixing. 
tive. (6) Washing. 
(о) Developing ditto. (7) Drying. 


(7) Fixing ditto. 

(8) Washing ditto. 

(9) Drying ditto. 

(10) Sensitising and drying 
oil-printing paper. 

(11) Printing from the nega- 
tive. 

(12) Washing. 

(13) Drying. 

(14) Resoaking. 


It will be seen at once that a longer time must elapse before a 
finished enlarged print can be made in oil than in bromoil from 
a given negative, not to mention the additional trouble involved 
in the former case. 

To sum up: for enlarged pictures in oil pigment the bromoil 
process is shorter and more direct, but for contact work from the 
original negative oil is to be preferred on the grounds of 
simplicity. 

The question of storage also calls for some consideration: It 
is simple enough to store negatives up to quarter-plate size, but 
not so то by 8 or 15 by 12! 

Trusting I shall not be encroaching too much on your valu- 
able space.— Yours, etc., E. G. EvÉZARD. 

Beckenham. 


AN EASY METHOD OF SHUTTER TESTING. 


SIR,—I have seen in your journal several methods of shutter 
testing: most very exact, and one or two fairly intricate. The 
following method is the one I employ, and find it perfectly satis- 
factory, with a minimum of trouble. 

Take an ordinary bicycle and on the front wheel paint a white 
band, about one inch wide, radially across the valve, rim, and 
tyre. Next invert the machine, and, using the camera with the 
shutter to be tested, focus the wheel sharply. Set the shutter 
and uncover the plate ready for exposure. Step over to the 
machine and rotate the wheel a trifle faster than twice in one 
second. This can easily be calculated, as most watches tick five 
times to the second. Stepping back to the camera wait until the 
speed decreases to exactly two revolutions per second, and then 
release the shutter. It will be found, on development, that a 
certain section of the wheel circumference contains a distinct 
white blur. The proportion or ratio of the blur to the circum- 
ference divided by two (two revolutions per second), gives 
instantly the approximate shutter speed in a fraction of a second. 
For greater precision the width of the white band on the wheel 
should be deducted.—Yours, etc., H. Nicor. 

Liverpool. 


[We would point out to our correspondent that the method he 
advocates is an old one, but doubtless there are many readers to 
whom it will be new. It has the advantage of simplicity, and for 
most purposes of shutter testing is approximately accurate.—Eb.] 


(8) Resoaking. 
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(Supplement) 1 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Toronto Camera Club. 

The secretary of the Toronto Camcra Club 
sends me particulars of their Spring Salon, which 
is due on April 27th, and will include classes for 
landscape, portrait, genre, and marine subjects. 
A gold medal is to be awarded to the best nrint 
in the Salon, whilst a silver and bronze medal is 
allocated to each class. Exhibits from outside 
Canada must be sent by post to the secretary of 
the Salon, Toronto Camera Club, 2, Gould Street, 
Toronto, not later than Friday, April 17th. Мг. 
J. F. Howitt, the genial secretary, says that last 
year they had a number of British entries, and 
this year they are sending out entry forms more 
freely, in the hope of attracting an even greater 
entry from the mother country. The society is 
now affilia:ed with the R. Р. S, and hopes for 
great things as a result. The society has the 
best wishes of this journal, and we shall be glad 
to help in any way that is possible to further the 
interests of this eleventh Salon. 


Canterbury Exhibition. 

Canterbury readers who have not already 
obtained a copy of the prospectus of the exhibi- 
tion of the Canterbury Camera Club should lose 
no time in sending to Mr. F. H. B. Smith, St. 
Heliers, Mandeville Road. Canterbury, for one. 
The show is open on March sth, and exhibits 
must be there by March 2nd, so no time must be 
lost if you want to compete. It is, however, 
necessary you should be a member, for the secre- 
tary writes: “In addition to the usual members’ 
classes, we are having this year a champion class 
(for pictures which have previously secured 
awards), a ladies' class, and a special ' Canter- 
bury’ class for pictures of local interest. There 
are no open classes, as our experience of the 
past few years has convinced us that we do 
equally well (or even better) by confining the show 
to our own members. Mr. A. H. Blake is to be 
judge, and, in addition to offering а special 
award in class E, has promised to lecture in the 
evening on the ' Humour and Pathos of London's 
Streets.'" 1 cannot quite agree with the secre- 
tarial view, because I suggest that to confine a 
member's outlook to his own little circle does not 
tend to broaden his work, and the club that 
encourages tbis view is scarcely fully performing 
its true educational functions. 


Leicester Exhibition. | 

An important suggestion was made to the 
Leicester Photographic Society, which is one of 
the Midland Federation societies, by Mr. Е. C. 
Boyes, a member of the R. P. S. affiliation. He 
is reported to have said, in judging the exhibi- 
tion of tbe society: "You have a very fine show 
of excellent pictures, and your members look as 
if they have been aiming at something definite. 
Tbe technique is excellent, but you want a few 
lectures on picture-making and composition by 
one or two good men, and then your work would 
be as good as one could wish. Your slides are 
magnificent, and there is not a weak one amon 
them." To carry out the above suggestion shoul 
not be a difficult matter, with an organisation 
like the Midland Federation lecture syllabus to 
draw upon, and it struck me as a trifle curious 
that the hint was a necessary one. Generally 
speaking, the show is credited with being one of 
the best the society has submitted, and is well up 
to the standard good society exhibitions. 


Big Game Photography. 

The Bournemouth Camera Club had a big night 
wben Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore lectured on his 
"Big Game Stalking with a Camera." Mr. 
Dugmore says that in East Africa at the present 
time there was more big game than in any place 
known. We had to judge the future by the vast 
in most things, and in many lands the wild 
animal life was so abundant that it was believed 
to be nex to impossible to exterminate or even 
reduce it. But they had gone in some lands, and 
tbe same thing was going to bappen with regard 
to East Africa, and it was for that reason that 
be thought it advisable to get some pictures and 
photographs showing the wild animals in their 
natural state, while the animals were іп 
existence. 


Glasgow Exhibition. 

From an advance note that reaches me on 
going to press I understand the exhibition of the 

lasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association is all that can be desired, 
and Mr. F. H. Newberry, the director of the 
Glasgow School of Art, had a very pleasant duty 
in formally opening the show last Monday. The 
display is on view each day until the 28th inst., 
and a lecture is to be given each evening at 
eight. Mr. James Shaw, of the Manchester 
Amateur, and one of the leading spirits in the 
“Northern,” opened the ball with a lecture on 
р ig baad on the Tauber and its Festival 

ay.” 


Bromide for the Busy Man. 


Mr. Wilfred Harrison, one of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society members, recently lectured 
on the advantages of bromide to the busy man, 
and, in this month's Journal of the society, has 
supplemented it with a "Plea for the Bromide 
Print." He says: "To the busy man it is pretty 
well certain that he will look out for something 
capable of being maaipulated at night, or, at any 
rate, later in the day than sun printing is 
practical politics, and bromide must certainly 

our choice, for reasons following. We can 
light our enlarger when other matters are done 
with for the day, and, having provided ourselves 
with any well-known brand of paper, we proceed 
with our work without rush or any other claim 
pressing our care and attention." 


А Lesds t xhibition. 

, The Armley and Wortley Photographic Society 
relies very largely upon the publicity the society 
obtains each year at its annual exhibition of 
members’ work, and I hear they have every 
reason to be highly gratifed with the result of 
this year's effort. In fact, it is the most success- 
ful one they have yet held. and this justifies their 
action in removing to new rooms at the Institute, 
in Ridge Road, Armley There were about зоо 
exhibits, including manv bromide enlargements, 
lantern slides, carbon prints, and autochromes. 
In addition, Messrs. Reynolds and Branson very 
kindly co-operated with a loan of some very 
interesting exhibits, including a  photo-micro- 
graphic apparatus, a polarised light apparatus, 
and a ceramic furnace, and many dark-room 
annliances. Two very successful lantern lectures 
were given by Mr. A. Hasse and Mr. C. Cheetham 
to crowded audiences. Mr. Harold G. Grainger, 
in a survey of the exhibits, selected the following 
workers for "commendable mention" for exhibits 
they had on display :—Mr. Cheetham, C. Garth, 
W. Ives, Dr. Waddington, A. Ives, Mr. Ryder, 
W. Sheldon, and H Storey. 


Southampton's Smart New Club Rooms. 

The Southampton Camera Club have for some 
time contemplated a change in their club rooms, 
and at last have found more suitable premises. 
They have secured a portion of 93, Above Bar, 
which meets very nicely the club's requirements. 
Two dark-rooms have been fitted up, one contain- 
in the enlarging apparatus (to which a 
" Westminster" arc lamp has been added), the 
other fitted with a sink, etc., for developing and 
other purposes. A dry mounting machine has 
been installed, and a further portion has been 
reserved as a reading-room—in which will be 
placed the photographic  periodicals—and а 
reference library, which it is proposed to estab- 
lish gradually. The arc lamp has been so 
arranged that it will be possible for members 
to transfer it to the optical lantern, in order that 
they may test their lantern slides; for this a 
suitable screen has been provided upon the wall. 
A number of lockers bave n made, which 
members desiring to keep their materials at the 
club room may rent for the sum of 2s. 6d. per 
annum. Tbe rooms were opened on February 
16th, with a proper flourish of trumpets, and now 
there will be no excuse for any lack of on^"or- 
tunity to produce good photographic work in 
Southampton. Increased expenses, such as this 
venture wil] entail, can only be met by a corre- 
sponding rise in membership, and so it is left 
with the existing members to act accordingly. 


Bird-Nest P'otography. 

The attendance last Monday evening at the 
Bowes Park and District Photographic Society 
was distinctly small, but this was construed into 
à favourable augury for the success of the annual 
exhibition, as the closing date for entries was 
the 13th, and members were no doubt putting the 
finishing touches to their orints. Mr. Е. P. Bayne 
gave a lecture on "Birds and Their Nests," his 
lantern slides being both varied and instructive, 
while his reminiscences of how some of 
pictures were secured were told in humorous 
fashion. Bird-nest photography, according to the 
lecturer, was a most simple matter thac anyone 
with a camera could do: but he evidently spoke 
from the point of view of the nature study 
enthusiast, and what he looks upon as a mere 
matter of course the beginner might consider 
insuperable obstacles. Finding the nest is not 
always an easy matter; when you have found it 
you have probably disturbed the hen bird, and 
have to wait for her to return. In many cases the 
nest is in a more or less inaccessible position, 
such as a rook's or crow's, and few people care 
to climb trees with a heavy half-plate outfit 
strapped to them. 


Coventry Photographic Club. 

The Coventry Photographic Club on a recent 
Wednesday had the privilege of hearing a lecture 
by one of their members—Mr. A. H. Tomkins—on 
"Some English Cathedrals.” The lecture was 
copiously illustrated by over тоо fne lantern 
slides, including some very instructive diagrams 
showing the main features of the various styles 
of architecture used—the early Norman, Norman, 
early English, decorated, and perpendicular. 
The slides illustrated six cathedrals—Lichfeld, 
Gloucester, Wells, Ely, Lincoln, and Durham— 
and amongst those most admired were colour 
photographs of Durham and some stained glass 
windows at Lincoln. Perhaps the series of most 
interest to a Coventry audience was that of 
Lichfield, for apart from the old association of 
the cities of Lichfeld and Coventry in one See, 
the lecturer showed slides of the fine choir screen 
made in wrought iron and copper by Skidmore, 
of Coventry, and the choir stalls and bishop's 
throne, which were the work of William Evans, 
the uncle of Geurge Eliot. 


Everton Doing Well. 

The secretary of the Everton Camera Club 
informs me that the club is now going strong, 
and so far not one meeting this year has passed 
without a new member being introduced, and at 
some meetings as many as six. I am indeed 
glad to hear it, and have before pointed out that 
this excellent little club, with a fhve-shilling 
membership, meets the wants of this populous 
district of Liverpool in a very satisfactory 
manner. The secretary will send a syllabus at 
once, if asked to do so. 


The Oxford Balance. 

The Oxford Camera Club are in the happy 
position of having a substantial balance, and 
some time ago the committee was instructed to 
devise some means of spending it (not usually a 
dificult problem with committees). After many 
earnest inquiries it has been decided to spend 
about £20 on a new arc lamp for the club 
lantern; and yet some £64 is left. It speaks well 
for the excellent management of the club's 
finances and for the splendid control of the two 
lady secretaries, Miss G. Aitchison and Miss E. 
сога, who have again been re-elected to the 
office. 


Lincoln as Host to East Anglia. 

At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Amateur 
Photographic Society there was considerable 
elation at the numerous successes gained by the 
society and its members during the past year. 
For the second time in succession the society 
won the “Bansall Shield " of the East Anglian 
Federation. So it was decided to invite the East 
Anglian Federation to hold its annual outing at 
Lincoln this year on Whit Monday, when it is 
hoped that the attractions which Lincoln has to 
offer may make the event as interesting as last 
year at Cambridge: 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 


| prints for criticism must 
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genera! interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


addressed to the Editor, 
News, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query ” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


The Moon. 
Is it possible to take a photograph of the full 
moon quick enough not to show any trace of 
movement with 10 in. lens at F/8, etc.? 
H. J. S. (Herne Hill). 


The moon subtends an angle of a trifle 
more than half a degree, so that we may 
say that it travels across its own diameter 
in just about half a minute of time. With 
a то inch lens the diameter of moon will 
be about :-110th of this, or say 1-11th 
inch. Thus your image is moving at, say, 
1-11th of an inch per 30 sec., or 1-110th per 

sec. And usually we put down an 
image displacement of 1-10oth inch as the 
limit. But if you are aiming at enlarging 
say three diameters, it would limit you to 
an exposure of one second. We have not 
made this experiment, so would be in- 
terested to hear how you get on. 


Green-black Tones on Bromide Paper. 
Could you please give formula for greenish 
black tones on bromide paper? W. E. A. 

Please obey our rule as to name and 
address. You will get green-black tones 
by considerably increasing the exposure, 
say three or four times normal, and de- 
veloping with a well-.diluted pyro-soda 
developer and an extra allowance of 
bromide. 


Lantern Slides. 
Is it possible to charge a camera with lantern 


plates and obtain lantern slides direct, etc.? 
W. H. N. (Sutton). 


All replies are to initials only. It is 
possible to expose a plate in the camera, 
develop this first to a negative, and then 
reverse it to a positive, but this is #0/ to 
be recommended in preference to the 
usual way of first obtaining a negative on 
one plate and then a positive lantern slide 
on a second plate. The reversal process 
is one requiring considerable skill, just 
the right exposure, a suitable plate, and 
so on. If anything goes wrong a fresh 
exposure has to be made. The two-plate 
(usual) process is to be preferred. 


Enlarging. 
(1) What advantage is there in using ground 
glass screen? Should it be near the light or 
condenser ? (2) Is there any advantage in 
having the light chamber black or white 
inside? (3) Is a reflector behind the light any 
use? W. H. (Upper Tooting). 
(1) When using the enlarging lantern 
for making enlarged negatives on rapid 
plates, it is sometimes a convenience to 
prolong the exposure time by interposing 
a ground-grass diffusing screen close to 


the illuminant; but otherwise it is not a 
plan to be recommended. (2) Preferably 
black, so that internal reflections may be 
minimised. (3) Yes, if of the right shape. 
The curve of the reflector should be part 
of a circle, with the illuminant at its 
centre. This helps by utilising some of 
the rays of light that, without a reflector, 
would be lost or doing more harm than 
good. It helps in the direction of shorten- 
ing the exposure. 


Black Background. 

I have an enlargement to make from a photo- 

graph which has a background of glazed 

brickwork and pictures, and it is especial] 

desired that the enlargement has a blac 

background. How can this be obtained? 

J. T. (Gateshead). 
This may be done in several ways. (т) 

You can paint out the background on the 
original print with photopake; wash this 
off when the copy negative has been made. 
(2) You can take your negative straight 
from the original print without touching 
it in any way. Then when your negative 
is quite dry cut round the figure with a 
sharp knife, and with a slightly wet brush 
moisten the background to be removed, 
and after a few minutes rub off the back- 
ground part of the film entirely. (3) You 
can make a negative as usual, and from 
this a contact positive. This positive now 
has the background blocked out with 
photopake on the film, and a new contact 
negative is made. 


Flat Enlargement. 
What makes the enclosed enlargement so 
flat and dull? How can I get rich black and 
white tones? J. E. H. (Haydon Bridge). 
Try a shorter enlarging exposure, and 
carry development further Keep the de- 
veloper between бо and уо deg., and use 
it freshly mixed. If this fails, try another 
brand of paper. See article on page 174. 


Bromide Toning. 
Would you kindly give me a formula for 
toning bromide priats purple? Also say which 
is the best developer. A. L. G. (Moston). 
Who shall venture to decide which is 
the Dest developer among so many good 
ones? The following may be said to be 
very good: Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 
j oz., potass. bromide « gr., amidol or 
diamidophenol 25 gr. For tones of a 
purple tendency try the following: Water 
IO OZ., potass. citrate 3 oz., copper sul. 
phate со gr., potass. ferricyanide 45 gr. 
Dissolve in the foregoing order, and let 
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each solid be thoroughly dissolved before 
the next is added. But if you want purple 
tones would it not be better to use the 
1’.O.P. process? 


Combined Fixing and Toning. 
Would you please give me a receipt for com- 
bined fixing and toning solution? 
Н. P. R. (Idle). 
You might try any of the following. 
The quantities in each case can be 
arranged for a 20 oz. (of water) bath. (1) 
Hypo 3 oz., gold chloride 2 gr., table salt 
60 gr., lead acetate or nitrate 25 gr. (2) 
Hypo 4 oz., gold 4 gr., ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide 40 gr., alum 20 gr. (3) Hypo 4 oz, 
gold chloride 3 gr., table salt 60 gr., am- 
monium sulphocyanide 3o gr. Dissolve 
each chemical thoroughly before adding 
the next on the list; but in all cases add 
the gold chloride last ot all. 


Enlarging. 
I wish to enla from 15 by 12 to 4ft., etc., 
and to use artificial light.—electric. I believe 
it is possible by using one or more thick- 
nesses of ground glass, etc. 
S. A. G. (Gorton). 
Please refer to fig. 15, p. 57 of “Lan: 
tern Slides," No. 22 of The A. P. Library, 
which will show at a glance the general 
principle of using reflected artificial light. 
In your case the gas lamps A A will be 


. replaced by a row of several electric bulbs, 


or an arc light on each side of the nega- 
tive holder N. By suitably arranged ге. 
flectors, A A, the light will be thrown on 
the white screen R R, and at the same 
time the lens will be shielded from any 
light except that coming through the пера. 
tive. Exposure can only be found by 
actual trial. You may find it unnecessary 
to use any ground glass at all. This is 
only used to help to even up the illumina- 
tion. 


Copying Glossy Cards, etc. 
I have been photographing some show cards 
with varnished surfaces and got high lights 
by reflection, etc. A. É W. (York). 
Cover the front of the camera with black 
velvet, leaving a hole in it just big enough 
for the lens to peep through. Use a pair 
of sidelights—one on each side of the 
object to be photographed— placed mid- 
way between the lens and original, and a 
distance apart not less than one and a half 
times the width of the original. For 
instance, supposing you are copying & 
card то inches wide, and the lens is 
12 inches from the card. The lights 
should be not less than 15 inches apart 
(preferably a trifle more), and 6 inches 
from the plane of the card. 


Enlarging. 
I am about to enlarge by daylight; will 
there be any difference whether I use, at 
F/3a, an anastigmat, R.R., or single laad- 
scape lens, all other things being equal? 
A. K. (Bramley). 
With so small a stop as this you are not 
likely to observe much, if any, difference 
in the results, but if you do, it will most 
likely be in favour of the anastigmat. 


Spots on Negatives. 
I have some negatives taken some time ago 
now showing spots, as if they had been in a 
damp place, etc.? C. É. (Colchester). 
With all the best possible desire to help 
you, we can do little or nothing, because 
you give us no data or symptoms what- 
ever to go on. There are light, dark, 
large, small, black, coloured, soft or sharp- 
edged spots, which indicate different 
causes. To make a most likely guess, we 
should say that the spots are more likely 
to be due to imperfect fixing, or washing 
after fixing, than from anything else, 
these being the two most frequent causes. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


209th 
Lesson. 


T week we chatted 
about the various 

es of camera, 
and suggested quite 
briefly what the 
principal advan- 
tages were with 
each main classi- 
fication. This 
week we may elaborate a little with 
regard to some of the movements of a 
camera, and point out the type of 
instrument which possesses these move- 
ments and the occasions for their em- 
ployment. 

In fig. 1, for example, we show a 
simple bit of landscape which could be 
photographed equally well with prac- 
tically any type of instrument. There 
is nothing here to call for the use of 
rising front, swing back, or swing front, 
or for any special degree of covering 
power in the lens. A stand camera or 
any form of hand camera would have 
enabled this result to be obtained. The 
light was obviously good sunshine, and 
so, even with a stop as small as F/11, a 
hentia atts plate could have been 
secured, the view having no near 
shadow or dark object. So that be- 
ginners who propose to photograph 
more or less open landscape subiecti 
of this type need not ask for anything 
more than a portable hand camera with 
a lens capable of working at F/8 and 
a shutter which will give exposures 
from 4 sec down to about 1-3oth sec. 
For such subjects a fixed-focus camera 
would be quite satisfactory. 

Now, if we turn to fig. 2 we shall 
find a slightly different lot of require- 
ments. Here we have an architectural 
elevation, and the essentials are that 
the print shall be sharp all over and 
the perpendiculars shall be truly ren- 
dered. We want, not a picture or an 
interpretation, but a clear, sharp, crisp 
record. In this case we may consider 
the camera and the lens separately. 
Suppose wc have a stand camera, then 
it 1s safe to say that almost any lens 
will enable us to secure such a result 
as this. Of course, if we use a single 
lens we shall probably find that such 
straight lines as those on the extreme 
right, left, and top edges will be very 
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slightly curved instead of absolutely 
straight. But unless our lens is of short 
focus, this will not be very apparent. 
Still, with any doublet or rectilinear 
lens our straight lines will be recti- 
dinear, and these lenses are now 
so inexpensive that few but the 
very cheapest cameras are provided 
with single lenses. We assumed a 
stand camera for this reason, that to 
secure really good definition on the 
edges of the plate with such a subject 
as this it is necessary to use a some- 
what small stop in the lens. Probably 
F/16 or F/22 would be needed. So 
small a stop would entail an exposure 
of about half a second, and few workers 
can hold a camera steady in the hand 
for this length of time. It is worth 
while bearing in mind, however, that 
practically the only differences between 
the inexpensive rapid rectilinear and 
the higher-priced anastigmat are, first, 
rapidity, and, second, covering power. 
That is to say, the rectilinear stopped 
down, and therefore requiring a longer 
exposure, will give quite as sharp re- 
sults as the anastigmat. And in regard 
to covering power it is only when we 
want to include 
a very wide 
angle ог 
raise the front c TOP 
very consider- © —€— 
ably that the | 
excessive cover- 
ing power is 
needed. 

But we have 
not quite done 
with fig: 2 yet. 
We want to see 
how far such a 
result might be 
obtained with 
some other type 
of camera than 
the stand. Рто- 
bably the reflex 
or the hand- 
stand camera 
would be the 
next most useful 
types. In 
either case we 


should be able 
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OF A CAMERA. 


accurately to focus, in the case of the 
reflex, on the ground glass on the top 
of the camera, and with the hand-stand 
type by holding the camera up to the 
eye level and using the little folding 
hood usually fitted at the back as a 
shade for the ground glass, centerin 
the view after the focus had been ad- 
justed by using the finder in the usual 
way. With regard to exposure, the 
anastigmat lens would be a practical 
necessity, for we should want to give 
an exposure of not longer than a tenth 
of a second, and so would need a lens 
giving sharp definition all over the 
plate at an aperture of F/8. 

In order to secure true perpendiculars 
the camera would require to be held 
quite horizontal, and a slight raising 
of the front would probably be neces- 
sary. With a reflex camera this rais- 
ing of the front would be automatically 
shown on the top ground glass; but 
with the hand-stand camera the finder 
should be capable of adjustment in 
unison with the rising front, so that it 
will show exactly what is being secured 
on the plate. With either type of in- 
strument spirit levels are essential, if 
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Fig. 3. 


accurate rendering of architectural 
subjects is desired. 

Generally speaking, the front of a 
camera may be raised safely for at 
least a quarter of the length of the 
plate, that is in a quarter-plate in- 
strument we may raise the front an 
inch. With many anastigmat lenses 
it is possible to raise the front twice as 
much as this, that is two inches on a 
quarter-plate, thus bringing the lens on 
a level with the top edge of the plate. 
Most of the hand-stand cameras allow 
of as much rise as this, but it does not 
always follow that the lens, when raised 
as far as the front will allow, will cover 
the whole of the plate. This depends 
on the lens, and not on the construc- 
tion of the camera. In fig. 2 the front 
was raised just about one inch, but in 
fig. 3 it was raised nearly an inch and 
a half. The dark corners at the top 
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of fig. 3 show very clearly 
that when so raised that par- 
ticular lens would not cover 
the plate completely. When 
taking such a subject with a 
hand-stand camera held in 
the hand it is scarcely pos- 
sible to do anything, for the 
rising front is almost the only 
movement ossible under 
such conditions. If the 
camera were supported on a 
stand, however, we could 
swing the front slightly, 
pointing the lens rather more 
to the top of the building. 
This movement would throw 
the cone of rays downwards 
inside the camera, and so 
illuminate the whole of the 
plate. But it would throw 
portions of the image slightly 
out of focus, and it 1s for this 
reason that we dare not do 
this when using the camera 
in the hand, because, in order 
to get sharpness again, we 
must stop down considerably. 
We thus see very clearly that 
for hand camera work of this 
kind we must have an anas- 
tigmat of very great covering power 
and ample rise of front. 

It may appear strange that so many 
of the illustrations are of architectural 
subjects, but the fact is that it is in 
such subjects that we put the greatest 
demands on both camera and lens. 
Fig. 4isa clean,straightforward print of 
a subject which might be produced with 
a rectilinear lens and a stand camera, 
just as was fig. 2. Or, like fig. 2, an 
anastigmat on a hand camera would 
give a similar result. But when we 
come to fig. 5 we are beyond the scope 
of a hand camera. This niche, as may 
be seen, is the one on the left-hand 
side of the large west window shown in 
fip. 4, though taken from a different 

oint of view. The difference in size 
is accounted for by a slightly nearer 
standpoint, and by the use of a much 
longer focus lens. Fig. 4 was taken 
with a 5 in. lens 
ona 5 by 4 plate, 
while fig. 5 was 
taken with, a 
single lens of 
about 12 in. 
focal length. 
Now it is quitc 
possible to use a 
I2 in. lens on a 
hand camera, 
but, as will be 
seen, the camera 
would be pointed 
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i 4 T upwards at the 
Y B niche, and the 
i swing back 
IEEE would need to 
Mi be returned to 


the vertical posi- 
tion in order to 
give true per- 
pendiculars. 
This would, just 
like swinging 
the front, neces- 
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sitate stopping down, and, as a 
matter of fact, the "op used for 
fig. 5 was F/128, and the exposure 
24 sec. The small stop was necessitated 
because of the great extent of the 
swinging of the back, and the long 
exposure follows as a matter of course. 
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LL things go by comparison” is a 
very old saying with a great deal 


of truth behind it. A person with, say, 
4.500 a year is rich compared with the 
155. a week wage earner; but £500 is a 
mere bagatelle compared with the super 
princely incomes of some millionaire mer- 
chants. Grey is dark compared with 
white, and light compared with black. 
The photographer should never lose sight 
of this fundamental fact of comparison. 
It comes into speeds of plates, exposure, 
strength, composition, time of use of 
developer, printing, trimming, mounting. 
But, for the moment, all these are men- 
ticned just by way of recognition, so that 
we may pass them over while we go 
straight to the first step of all in the 
genesis of a picture, viz., the idea to be 
expressed, and next, the way in which it 
is to be expressed. 

Once again it is convenient to be able 
to consider both these foundation stones 
from the comparison point of view, and 
so on this occasion we select two prints 
of a somewhat similar general aim and 
character, so that our comparisons may be 
all the more critical. 

In both instances the first idea is 
obvious: that of showing a boy playing 
with his toys. Now, first of all, we must 
remember that it is a boy, not a "grown- 
up ? that we see. Therefore all else must 
harmonise with that idea. Here we see at 
once how and why it is that all those 
photographs of children shown as doing, 
or pretending to do, "grown-up" things, 
at once seem to strike a false note. Of 


Fig. A-—IN THE HANDS оғ THE ENEMY. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to others readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 
petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 


be dealt with here. 


course, children of their own accord in 
their play often do imitate the grown-ups, 
but there is all the difference in the world 
between children doing these things of 
their own accord, and so in their own 
way, and doing them at the suggestion of 
and prompted by their elders. 

If we compare 
prints À and B with 
this in mind, we get 
the impression that B 
is much the more child- 
like suggestion of the 
two. There seems to 
us to be much more 
suggestion of posing 
for the camera, fol- 
lowing daddy's sug- 
gestion as to “Keep 
the hands nearer 
together; turn the 
face a little more 
this way; quite still 
while I count one— 
two—three,” in A 
than in B. This | 
conscious - of - being- | г 
photographed look is -—— 
one of our eternal | 
difficulties when deal- | 
ing with all human 
subjects. It is rare 
indeed that one can 
find a sitter—voung 
or old—who can be conscious without 
showing it. 

In both cases there is not enough in- 
dication or suggestion of solid support 
for the figure. Presumably this boy is 
seated on the ground, but this is not in 
any way suggested, so that there is a false 
note struck by this omission. The back- 
ground and floor are all one confusing 
vagueness. 

In A the fortifica- 
tion, by reason >f its 
complexity and de- 
w tail, obtains too 

much attention, and 
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Fig. B.—Ar Pray. 


E 
à the toy soldiers on 


the floor add to this 
diffusion of interest 
which weakens the im- 
portance of the figure. 

In print B the ac- 
cessories are simpler 
in nature and ar. 
rangement. The 
boy's eyes and 
general attention 
(note the left as well 
as the right hand) 
are concentrated on 
the placing of the 
top stone "double 
six" ofthetower. The 
eye travels, sub-con- 
sciously, in a circle, 


By Fred. Smith. 


М 


as it were, and is not tempted to leave 
the picture, and at the same time is 
dominated by a focus of interest. 
Suppose for one moment that the other 
dominoes and blocks below the double six 
at the top all showed detail as assertive 
as this one (top) domino, our attention 
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By Fred. Smith. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


would then have been more or less spread 
out all over the column, and the focus of 
interest weakened, if not lost. Here one 
again sees how suppressing one thing 
may greatly help in the general effect by 
concentrating interest where it is wanted. 

In passing, one may note in B how the 
blank-paper background introduces serious 
confusion as to where the boy's sailor. 
colar ends and the background begins. 
So far as the figure and toys are concerned 
the technical qualities as dependent on 
exposure, development, etc., are quite 
satisfactory. But the largely blank and 
practically meaningless floor and back- 
ground, by falsifying contrasts, rob the 
figure part of much tonal value. 


EW READERS ot 
"The A. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners articles is complete 
i itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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How to Get Hung. 

I heard quite a useful little hint given, in an aside, by an art 
lecturer the other day, for the benefit of aspirants for the honours 
of the Royal Academy. As the walls of the Royal Academy 
differ from those of any photographic exhibition only in the 
respect of being more magnificent and more dull, the hint may 
well be “carried forward ” (as my dealer says of my long-stand- 
ing account). Briefly, the hint is this: The walls of exhibition 
rooms are generally broader 
than they are deep, and so, 
for that matter, are most of 
the pictures sent in for their 
adornment. They are shaped 
as here sketched. I have never 
witnessed the actual hanging 
of an exhibition. I have had 
access to exhibitions in a jour- 
nalistic capacity for days before 
they have been open to the 
public, but the walls have always been either quite bare or else 
fully clothed. I have always been too early or too late. I have 
never hit upon the great instant of the hanging. I am informed 
that the process is too awful a thing for gentle souls like mine 
to see—and hear. But I can imagine what happens. 


Just as a Fill-up. 

The hangers come eventually to the end of their tether, that is 
to say, to the end of one of the four walls. It can 
rarely happen that the rows of oblong frames fit 
exactly, and it must often be that there is a narrow 
strip of space in the corner into which no 
picture of humdrum shape can go without doing 
violence to its anatomy. Неге is a chance for a 
would-be exhibitor who could never hope to get in 
on his pictorial merits. He has only to send a 
wisp-like, attenuated panel picture as here shown, 
measuring perhaps six inches broad by two feet 
deep, which might have been intended for the 
decoration of a clothes-prop, and the hanging 
committee will say, “Never mind its hopelessness 
as a picture, it fills up the gap.” And in it goes. 
There are subjects which lend themselves to this 
tall and thin treatment, and I am sure there is 
hope in the idea for those of us who have never 
attained exhibition dignity. It is not a question 
of art, but a much more important one of size and shape. 


Great Sport. 

A devotee of the collotype process confessed to us a little time 
ago wherein its charm lay for him. Its attraction was not in 
the final beauty of its results, nor was it in the possibility it 
afforded of getting grainless texture. “When I ат printing 
collotype,” said the -levotec, “I taste all the delights of Monte 
Carlo, and without certain of its inconveniences.” This may 
seem rather laconic, but the meaning is clear. Collotype satis- 
fied his gambling instincts. You could never tell how it would 
turn out. Speculating on horseflesh was nothing to speculating 
on the mettlesome collotype plate. It was better than accident 
insurance. You may sign a coupon in a newspaper in the hope of 
losing both legs by motor-bus and getting £2 a week for life, but 
you have not really discovered the joy of the cult of hazard until 
you have handled the bichromated film, and the etching solution, 
and have known the fierce delights of inking up with greasy 
printing ink. I have heard bromoil workers say that it is just 
the same with them. 


The Gambler's Throw. 

It is some such feeling as this, I believe, which accounts for 
very much of the attractiveness of photography. When I saw 
that a flying machine had been made which was absolutely safe, 
I knew that the days of aviation as a sport were numbered. It is 
so in photography. If the fickleness of the negative did not 
rival that of womankind, how few of us would enter those glitter- 
ing lists! Take away the possibility of ever drawing blank, and 
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photography wilts like a starched collar in the 
torrid zone. Reduce it to a vulgar thing acting 
with the deadsureness of an automatic choco- 
late machine, and its pride is gone for ever. I protest against 
anything which would rob photography of its glorious uncertainty 
—anything which would lay down fool-proof concrete on its 
adventurous paths. I know that Watkins and Wynne are 
estimable people, but there are times when I wish they wouldn't. 


A General Clean Up. 

The joy with which one might anticipate the lengthening о! 
the days is dashed by the thought that the season for spring 
cleaning also is drawing nigh. There is no rose without its 
thorn, and no lifting wintec without its scrubbing brush. I 
have already received a hint of what we may expect; it came 
in the shape of a letter couched in the following terms : — 

“Dear Magpie,—I venture to send you a short poem for the 

benefit (2 ) of your many admirers.—F. Н. B. S." 
Having recovered from the first shock, I went on to find that 
in this instance the lyrical faculty had actually gushed forth 
from the soapsuds. It appears that a short while ago one ot 
our contemporaries published an article advocating the clean- 
ing of gaslight prints by the application of soap and water. 
Our contemporary little foresaw that so innocent a suggestion 
would have so acutely painful a result. Had our contemporary 
foreseen this effect, it is only generous to assume that it would 
have left soap and water severely alone. However, the thing 15 
done, and we start off with the wash-tub pleasantly, thus : — 


"What though your gas-prints streaky be, 
Don't swear, or growl, or mope, 

From streaks your gas-prints will be free 
When cleansed with Sunlight soap." 


The worst of the muse is that she never knows when to stay her 
hand. “Why stop at gas-prints?" asks my correspondent. 
“Why confine oneself to soap?” 
“Or if your slides with stains are blotched, 
Oh, hush your murmurs. Hush! 
Such blotches on a slide I’ve watched 
Removed per scrubbing brush. 


Spots green and red your autochrome 
Unpleasantly tattoo, 

But it will come right gaily home 
If steeped in Reckitt’s blue. 

And if your exhibition print 
That was to be a 'topper," 

Of dirt has just the faintest hint— 
Then boil it in the copper!” 


We know what cleanliness is said to be next to, but a uniform 
practice of boiling in the copper the prints which are intended 
for exhibition would make cleanliness a virtue second to none. 
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HAZY MORNING, EYEMOUTH. Bv ROBERT URE: 
From the Ezhibition of Seottish Pictorial Work, now open at °' The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, И.С 
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THE WHALER’S HARBOUR. 
From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, now open at ' 
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We hope all readers have made а note of the date of 
THE A. P. Empire Number—March 16—and have 
placed orders for extra copies. In 
addition to the increase in size and 
special attractions for overseas 
readers, reviews of photographic 
novelties for the forthcoming season will be included; 
while articles on “How to Buy a Camera,” “ How to 
Use a Camera,” “ How to Make Successful Snapshots," 
and “ How to Make Pictures ” will form notable features. 
These will appeal to every class of photographer in all 
parts of the Empire. For the photographer who travels, 
or for the worker who stays at home, the special Empire 
Number of THE A. P. will again prove the finest photo- 
graphic publication yet produced. The price will remain 
at twopence as usual. 
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At the annual general meeting of the Scottish Photo- 


graphic Federation at Aberdeen, Mr. J. A. Peebles, ex- 
vice-president, pre- 


THE FORTHCOMING 
EMPIRE NUMBER. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SCOTTISH cided. Re ports 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION. submitted by. the 
secretary, the 


treasurer, the portfolio secretary, and the lantern slide 
secretary showed a good year's work. It was unani- 
mously agreed to minute the regret of the Federation 
at the resignation of the secretary, Mr. John B. 
Maclachlan, who had held that office since the formation 
of the Federation. Hearty thanks were accorded the 
Eighth Salon Committee (Glasgow) for the handsome 
challenge plaque they had gifted as a trophy in the port- 
folio competition. There was no invitation forward for 
the 1915 Salon, and Mr. Vaness C. Baird, president of 
the Dundee and East of Scotland Association, said that, 
failing another invitation, Dundee would do their best 
to house the national exhibition in 1915, and for this 
offer they were heartily thanked, the matter being left 
to the discretion of the council. It was agreed to leave 
the presidency to be filled by the council after the 
destination of the twelfth Salon was settled; three 
vacancies were also left in the council to be similarly 
filled. Office-bearers were then elected as follows :— 
Vice-presidents : Donaldson S. Rose, Aberdeen Ph.A.; 
John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie and District Ph.A. 
Secretary : James W. Mackenzie, 14a, Renfield Street, 
Glasgow. Treasurer : Arch. Campbell, Dundee and East 
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of Scotland. Portfolio secretary : J. D. Ross, Brechin 
Ph.A. Lantern slide secretary : G. Cleland, Leith Ph.A. 
Auditors: J. Murdoch, C. A. and R. C. Thomson. 
Council, for which there were eleven nominations: 
Vaness C. Baird, Dundee and East of Scotland Ph.A.; 
W. H. Wilson, South Glasgow C.C.; Miss Stella 
Malcolm, Midlothian Ph.A.; R. Telfer, Wishaw Ph.A.; 
James McKissack, Scottish. Photo Pictorial Circle, and 
A. H. Duncan, Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle; also 
R. K. Holmes (associate). The question of an excursion 
was remitted to the council, with a strong recommenda- 
tion to promote one if possible. The question of 
encouraging the formation of societies in non-society 
districts was raised, and the matter was left to the 
council, with the suggestion that on application being 
made by a certain number of photographers in a centre, 
a Federation representative might be sent to give a 
lecture on the benefits of society life. 
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X-rays are commonly supposed to have no uses what- 
ever outside medicine; but the micro-radiographic ex- 
hibit for which M. Pierre Goby received 
a medal at the last annual exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society proved 
that they may have a variety of uses in 
natural science. With the x-ray plate the examination 
of the smallest foraminifera and diatoms may be facili- 
tated; in conchology the different phases of growth and 
development of the shell, and in embryology the dif- 
ferentiation of the tissues are to be studied; and the 
method has obvious applications in botany and com- 
parative anatomy, the smallest organisms yielding up 
the secrets of their intimate structure. M. Goby has 
invented an elaborate instrument for obtaining Rónt- 
gen negatives of microscopic objects; but the essential 
thing is the placing of a small, fine-grained photo- 
graphic plate with its film immediately in contact with 
the object to be examined, without the intervention 
even of the usual black paper envelope. The resulting 
micro-radiographs will bear ordinary photographic 
enlargement up to 20 or 30 diameters. Quite a small 
x-ray apparatus, giving very soft ravs only, is neces- 
sary, and the time of exposure, in order to obtain a good 
radiograph, varies from thirty seconds up to five 
minutes. 


MICRO- 
RADIOGRAPHY. 
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Mr. Dewhurst’s show at the Baillie Gallery is 
frankly disappointing, after the high-flown introduc- 
tion to the catalogue. With one sentence 
in the latter, however, to the effect that 
Mr. Dewhurst declares what he is aiming 
at with no hint of uncertainty, we have 
no quarrel to pick. He aims at painting sunshine (with 
a technique we do not care for) in crude greens, blues, 
and violets, and his present exhibition declares this is 
his aim with somewhat irritating monotony. The dis- 
advantage of a one-man show to a “ man with a secret " 
is that it gives the secret away. While there is cer- 
tainty in Mr. Dewhurst's aim, there is less in the 
identity of the animal drawing the wagon in " Hav- 
time ” (6). Some of the Versailles pictures, taken by 
themselves, have distinct charm. Elliott Seabrooke 
has been a man to watch since, a year or two ago, he 
exhibited a magnificent Rembrandtesque landscape at 
the Whitechapel Gallery. His show at the Carfax 
Gallery carries him no further, but exhibits his par- 
ticular talent for dealing with subtleties of atmosphere 
and space, and his penchant for rolling hills and ragged 
peaks, neither of them casy to portray. He adorns his 
pictures with fine theatrical skies, which fit them well. 


ROUNO THE 
GALLERIES. 
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His portraits of open country are so true that one can 
take long walks over them and enjoy the breezes. Of 
the twenty-four oils shown, only two fail, “Fiesole " 
(9), with its big landscape and the pettiness of its fore- 
ground, and “The Edge of the Wood " (18), with a 
couple cakewalking. Mr. Seabrooke is quite modest in 
his prices. The eight drawings shown seem to us 
almost devoid of interest. 
© co m 

The latest prophecy of scientific wonder-working 
comes from Berlin, where Dr. Korn, the inventor of the 
system of transmitting photo- 
graphs by electricity, has just 
delivered a lecture on the subject 
before an audience of experts. 
The eminent savant, in the course of his remarks, ex- 
pressed the opinion that submarine cables might be used 
for long-distance transmission, provided that thc current 
could be made sufficiently powerful. He had, he said, 
discovered a means of doing this, and declared that it 
was now possible to transmit a photograph from Berlin 
to New York over the cables. After this we may expect 
to hear th 
across the Atlantic by wireless! 


PHOTOQRAPHY BY 
SUBMARINE CABLE! 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I] is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Piate. | Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/20 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Snow scenes with no heavy foreground 1/12 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 
scenes, etc. LO. caer sio Seale a LR » 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 1/4 » 
Buildings or trees Occupying кене portion 
of picture ... ... ots 1/2 ER 
Portraits or groups taken ‘out ‘of ‘doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... | 24 Secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur. 
roundings, big window, white reflector... 


і 
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Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. астр теа 
1/30 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
1/18 ,, 1/85 ,, 1/50 ,, 1/60 ,, 
1/8 - 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 1/25  ,, 
1/6 ,, 1/12 ,, 1/15  ,, 1/20 ,, 
1/4 5 1/5 үз 1/6 E 1/8 E 
1 " 1/2 - 1/3 $5 1/4 с. 

secs.) 2 secs. 11 secs. 1 >; 


As а further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates om the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided inte grounds whick 


Ultra Rapid Piates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 

Super-Speed. 

Royal Standard. 

2 Special Ex. Rapid. 

Criterion, Extra Special 

Rapid. 

EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 

Epwarps’ Comet. 

ILFORD, Monarch. 

Panchromatic. | 

Versatile, Most Rapid. 

Zenith. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S. 

LeTo, е Rapid. 

LUMIERE, Sigma. 

Е Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
Supreme. 


CADETT, 


» 
» 
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MAWSON, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Switt and Ex. Special. 
,  Panchromatic. 


PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 

RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 

WARWICK, Warpress. 

\W ELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 

js Press. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


si Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid, 
и Royal Standard 
Ortho. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
i Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
GrirFins’ Gramme., 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


Leto, Phenix, 
LuMIERE, Blue Label 
MARION, instantaneous. 
Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 

» Special Rapid. 

» yara. : 
PARAGON, Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

Vinex, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 

Cavertr. Royal Standard Rapid 
Protessional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 
Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
"а Matte-Ground. 

ENsiGN, Film. 

ItroRp, Versatile Rapid. 


Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome Э.К. 
i Sovereign. 
.F. 


Kopax, N.C. Film. 

si Premo Film Pack. 
LUMIERE, Огре, А, В, and С. 
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Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer. Ortho. Special Rapid. 
PARAGON, Ortho, 
Non-screen Ortho, 

RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
” Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 
Medium Ortho 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 
» m 
MARION, Portrait 


PAGET, XXX. di 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Wratten, [nstantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGPA, Isolar. 
BARNRT, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 
Iso, Ordin 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordi : 
Lumiere, Yellow bel. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacet XX. 
Paracon, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Oroioary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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HE following remarks are intended chiefly for 
the man who contemplates buying a reflex 
camera and is somewhat bewildered by the 
diversity of patterns shown in the catalogues 

of practically every maker worthy of the name. These 
instruments have now been brought to such a pitch of 
perfection that so far as actual construction and work- 
manship go there is very little to choose between them, 
but their variations undoubtedly cause some types to be 
better for certain work than others. It is hoped that 
the following notes may prove of service to those who 
find it a matter of difficulty to arrive at a choice. 

Perhaps the most important feature of a reflex is the 
focal-plane shutter. There are roughly two distinct 
types, those having an adjustable slit and those which 
have a long blind with three or more fixed slits of dif- 
ferent widths; both are provided, as a rule, with arrange- 
ments for increasing the spring tension. As a rule, the 
former type allow quicker adjustment, and the latter 
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CAMERA. 


self-capping blind, which renders the accidental expo- 


a By A. MANN. 


sure of plates by leaving the plate-holder open 
when winding the shutter impossible. It is, also, at 
times very convenient to be able to alter the slit after 
the shutter has been wound, and some models allow for 
this. 

Perhaps the chief drawback to focal-plane shutters 
lies in their not giving sufficiently long instantaneous 
exposures. Most are marked to give 1-1oth sec., but 
this is frequently about 1-20th. There are times when 
1-5th or 1-4th would be of considerable value. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that very few shutters work 
at anything like the high speeds that are shown on the 
indicator. However, it is of no practical importance; one 
practically never requires less than 1-6ooth sec., while 
1-300th is sufficient for a great deal of high-speed work. 

After the shutter, perhaps the mirror mechanism 15 
the next most important feature to consider. Here, 
again, there are two distinct types, spring and thumb 


are, perhaps, raised. In the 
rather тоге latter case 
simple and 7 . . the mirror is 
less likely to Г A, n a The value of a sketch is due quite as raised by 
get out of 125 „5 ‘2 much to what is left out as to what is pressing down 
order. Some 2 Y 7444 included. Hence a memory sketch has a { the release, 
models are Г # 4 special value. It makes one realise the ) and when it 
eo. MM з И ) difference between what the eye and what Daa nonne 
Pu Aue the oD 44, 7^ the mind sees. | The records of the Law | i. set of. 
exposure by Vf, 2 > Courts teem with instances of witnesses § Obviously, 
the amount it AY who confidently asserted what they saw (| there is a 
x о Чр, = ”2? but were entirely mistaken. Our negatives ea та 
ay «= are constantly showing us things which we орос ti бл 
spects, ideal; $8 never noticed until the plate was developed. and it is 


the only draw- 
back appears 


This does not show that the lens sees better than 
our eyes, but it does show they saw differently. And 


claimed by 
some workers 


to be that we are out to give our own version rather than the lens ) that a Spring 
this provides oN ip mirror allows 
an alteration ( — М version. less inter- 
of the slit ма _{ val between 
only, and not pressing the 


of the tension as well, and it is an axiom in focal-plane 
shutter work that one should always use a high tension 
and wide slit rather than a narrow slit and low 
tension, the reason being that if an object is moving 
laterally and a narrow slit is used, moving relatively 
slowly, the image on the plate has moved slightly by 
the time the slit has reached the bottom, consequently 
vertical lines are shown inclined. There are at least two 
high-class reflexes on the market fitted with a front-lens 
shutter working in conjunction with the mirror. For 
exposures from 4 sec. to 1-10oth these are ideal. 

Many a subject is lost in sport or street work by a 
shutter which takes a long time to wind. A quick wind 
therefore offers certain advantages to the “rapid” 
worker. It is also of considerable advantage to have a 


release and the actual exposure. One advantage of the 
spring type lies in the fact that it is usually possible to 
invert the camera over the head, and, looking up into the 
hood, focus and expose. When working in crowds this 
is of great advantage at times. If the thumb-raised 
pattern is preferred, note that it rises perfectly smoothly, 
and is well balanced. In either case it is a good feature 
if the mirror rises with a double movement, upwards and 
backwards, as this allows a lens of shorter focus to be 
used when desired. In some patterns a split mirror gives 
the same advantage. 

Let us now consider the hood. Although this differs 
considerably at first sight, it will be found that makers 
have again followed two distinct patterns; in one the 
hood is tapered towards the top when seen from the 
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side, and cut to fit closely the eyes and nose. This, by 
shutting out stray light, gives a very bright picture on 
the screen, but rather limits the view, as will be shown 
later; the other type is fairly square in plan, and allows 
the eyes to be moved about more. The advantage of 
this lies in the fact that the portions of the picture lying 
on the sides and corners of the screen can more readily 
be made out. When using a stand camera one has to 
move one’s head about considerably to get the picture 
bright at each portion of the screen, and it will be seen 
that when the eyes are fixed right above the middle of the 
screen, only the middle portion of the picture will 
be quite clear, and it is extremely difficult to see the head 
of a person at the top of the screen, or make out details 
on either side. The deeper the hood is the less is this 
noticed and the brighter the picture, and since the accu- 
racy of focussing depends largely on the brilliancy of the 
image, and the chief justification of the reflex depends on 
its ability to render exact focussing easy, it will be seen 
that a deep hood is most desirable. The only drawback 
to it is that the deeper the hood the lower must the 
camera be held in use, but the advantages quite outweigh 
this consideration. 

Other points of importance are the camera extension, 
which ought to be at least double the focal length of the 
lens normally used, and rigid when extended fully; the 
focussing knob, which should be of large diameter (an 
inch is none too large), and, of course, on the opposite 
side to the shutter release; the focussing screen, which 
is much better if it is constructed to work ground side 
uppermost, thus avoiding troublesome reflections, and 
should be removable to enable the mirror to be dusted 
carefully with a soft brush; the hood should also be 
quickly detachable without the use of any tools, to clean 
the focussing screen, and it is considered by some 
an advantage if the hood is reversible, so that the camera 
can be held sideways for taking people unobserved. 


ADVANCES 


OSSIBLY it is that there is something in high-speed photo- 

graphy which is calculated to keep a man modest, but cer- 
tainly Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, in his recent lecture at the Royal 
Photographic Society, in spite of his great distinction in this line 
of work, made curiously small pretensions for himself. He was 
onlv, he said, an empiric, and as to technical details, he was as 
ignorant as it was possible for anyone to be. None the less, he 
contrived to give an interesting and expert survey of recent pro- 
gress in high-speed photography. 

Such progress is bound up with the lens and the shutter. So 
far as plates are concerned, Dr. Abrahams thinks that there has 
been no progress to speak of within the last ten or twelve years. 
Plates have had an increasingly high H. and D. value, but, 
although it might appear a paradox, it had never been those 
verv fast plates which had appealed to him as a high-speed 
worker. So far as the lens was concerned, he believed the 
modern anastigmat represented high-water mark in that direc- 
tion, short of some revolutionary optical discovery. Coming to 
the question of long-focus lenses, he said that the majority of 
high-speed photographers went out of their way to employ lenses 
of short focal length, because these had a fairly considerable 
depth of focus, and lessened the danger of blurring. In this 
connection he thought that the swing lens had not receiv?1 the 
attention from high-speed workers that it deserved, affording as 
it did a means of bringing all parts of the plate simultaneously 
into focus. So long as some small angle between oneself and 
the subject could be taken, one could command in sharp focus 
practically the whole of the field. The reason why it was not 
available for use always was that the mere fact of having an 
angle introduced a complication. 

Dr. Abrahams dealt with the obligatory and the optional use of 
the long-focus lens. The artistic side of the long.focus picture 
was illustrated in the case of rowing, where the men sitting in 
the sixty feet length of boat took their proportions better and 
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A feature which is to be met with on too few high-class 
reflexes is the swing front. This is of almost inestimable 
value in high speed work, as by tilting the front forwards 
(with the lens looking slightly down) objects in the 
immediate foreground as well as in the distance can 
be both brought to a sharp focus without stopping the 
lens down. The movement is also of value when taking 
street scenes from a height. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the prospective 
purchaser of a reflex will probably meet with a certain 
amount of disillusionment when he first sets out to use 
theinstrument. The writer well remembers his expecta- 
tions of seeing a bright and brilliant picture on the focus- 
sing screen, showing the exact limits of the subject with 
ease; in reality only the centre portion of the image is 
quite plain, and there is some difficulty in making out 
any detail on the sides of the screen. This is, of course, 
less noticeable with a deep square hood, and with a 
screen fitted ground side on top; but it is always less 
than the user imagines it will be. Another drawback is 
the difhculty of inserting slides and drawing their 
shutters while the camera is held with the other hand. 
In practice it is really necessary to hang the camera 
round the neck with a sling, leaving both hands free for 
manipulating the slides and setting the shutter. Some 
workers may object to this, and also to the considerable 
weight and size of the camera, the latter consideration 
being, of course, overcome to a great extent by the fold- 
ing varieties. However, in spite of these shortcomings 
the reflex scores heavily; it is indispensable for a large 
field of work, and it is not likely that it will be superseded 
by any better form of hand camera. The importance of 
accurate focussing right up to the moment of exposure 
cannot be over-estimated, and this is especially the case 
with the modern large-aperture tele-objectives such as 
the Telecentric, the Bis-Telar, the Adon, and the 
Magnar. 
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IN HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Dr. Adolphe Abrahams at the Royal Photographic Society. 


the parts all came together. To take a rowing eight from a 
bridge illustrated both uses of the long-focus lens, because in the 
first place the subject was a long distance away, and, in the 
second the men appeared in a much nicer position. 

Dr. Abrahams had a good deal to say about the new long-focus 
or telephoto lenses of very wide aperture—F/s.4—and which, 
with all the marvellous definition of a corrected anastigmat, 
were, he said, revolutionary. He had used this lens at the 
Olympic games in Sweden; and from a distant position away 
among the spectators, where he never inconvenienced the 
players’ movements, or interfered with his own safety and com- 
fort, he got as good results as the pressmen who were taking 
their pictures at close quarters. Some extraordinary results of 
work done with this lens were shown. 

Coming to the question of the shutter, Dr. Abrahams discussed 
the advantages and disadvantages of the between-lens type and 
the focal-plane, giving particular attention to the Multispeed, for 
which he claimed a fairly all.round efficiency for high-speed 
work. One feature with the Multispeed shutter was that its 
efficiency diminished at the lower speeds, whereas the efficiency 
of the focal-plane increased. 

During the discussion which followed, one puzzle in connec- 
tion with the telephoto lens was pointed out. A cricketing 
picture, taken at a long distance from the players, supplied the 
instance. It was pointed out that the distance between the 
wickets appeared to be extraordinarily short as compared with 
the height of the plavers. A few strides of the batsmen seemed 
able to accomplish the distance. Dr. Abrahams replied to this 
objection that it was true there seemed to be no distance at all 
between the wickets. At first he thought this was due to the fact 
that the twenty-two yards separating the wickets was little as 
compared with the roo yards between the camera and the scene 
of action. But that, he admitted, did not meet the point with 
regard to the relatively exaggerated height of the players. 
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T this time of the year much photo- 

A graphic work is done indoors, and it adds 

greatly to the comfort of the worker if 

he is able to acquire and fit out a special room 
for the purpose. 

The following description of a room which the writer 
designed for his own needs may be of interest, as he believes 
it to be complete for every ordinary photographic procedure. 

The room, an unused bedroom on the first floor, is thirteen 
feet each way, and is lighted by a moderate-sized window 
facing east. The walls and ceiling are distempered white, 
and most of the woodwork is flatted white. This makes the 
room much lighter for daylight work, and is a great advan- 
tage when the red light is used. The floor is covered with 
plain brown linoleum. Round the four sides, and inter- 
rupted only by the doorway, runs a firm bench 2 ft. wide 
and 11 in. thick, and covered with plain brown linoleum 
secured with gimp pins—the greatest cleanliness thus being 


bench, 
cupboards and four drawers, one of which is light-tight—a 
great help when using sensitive materials. 

The room is made absolutely light-tight by means of an 
opaque blind running in grooves laterally,and fitting into a 
concave felt bed at the bottom. This was made locally at a cost 
of 30s., and is thoroughly efficient, reliable, and convenient 


secured. Under-shelves are fitted below this two 


beyond words. There are two sources of non-actinic light. 
The general illumination is derived from a thin, lidless 
wooden box suspended some eight inches from the centre 
of the ceiling. Thin brass chain is used, and is hooked on 
to four small brass hooks at each corner of the box, and 
again to four similar hooks screwed into the ceiling. In this 
way the box hangs level. Inside it is a 16 c.p. Osram, and 
the top is closed in by orange fabric, 12 by 10, made rigid 
by atin framing. This screen runs in a groove, and another 
is provided for a second screen of ruby fabric, but the latter 
is only used for orthochromatic plates. 

The light thus obtained is reflected and diffused all over 
the room by the white ceiling, and provides a strong and 
quite safe light, providing ordinary care is taken, and the 
developing dish kept covered. The second source of light 
is a Wratten lantern, fitted with a 16 c.p. Osram. This is 
placed diagonally on a shelf above the sink. Two media 
are used—a Wratten orange screen, and a supplementary 
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one of ruby fabric. White light is de- 
rived from a 50 c.p. Osram immediately 
over the work bench—this has a large 
conical card shade. 

In print No. 2 can be seen another small shade. This con- 
trivance provides a very simple and convenient source of 
light for gaslight or bromide printing. A plug can be fixed 
in the neighbouring switch board, and the lamp is suspended 


I... 
- 
X 


from a hook placed at the end of a detachable brass rod fixed 
to the side of the cupboard. The flexible wire is provided 
with pieces of rubber tubing at intervals to act as stops, and 
the source of light can thus be suspended five, ten, or fifteen 
inches from the bench, on which is placed face upwards 
the printing frame. This light is controlled by a switch 
placed most accessibly under the bench. This contrivance 


No. 3. 


and a dark-room clock make artificial-light printing a plea- 
sure. When not in use, the little fitting is stowed away in à 
drawer. А two-filament Nernst for the enlarging lantern 
completes the lighting scheme, and the main contro] switc! 
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is at the door, and the particular switches at convenient 
places. | 

The working bench, thirteen feet long, extends in front 
of the window. Near the left-hand end is a porcelain sink 
fitted with a waste pipe and hot and cold water supply and 
antisplashes. The supply pipes were carried up from the 
pantry just below, and the whole work was carried out by a 
working plumber for some 35s., including the price of the 
sink. To the left of the sink all hypo operations are carried 
out, and no hypo dishes are allowed elsewhere. The main 
portion of the working bench is covered by a large piece 
of plate glass SUDO with a white flatting paint on its under 
side. Local builders generally have plenty of such glass 
saved from smashed shop fronts, and such glass can be 
bought cheaply enough. This plate glass is a great advan- 
tage. It can be kept absolutely clean, and the whiteness 
allows the density of negatives to be judged. Graduates 
enamelled black in the lower half can easily be distinguished 
in the ruby light. All developing is done to the right of 
the sink, a pulp slab being used as a dish cover. 

In print No. 1 can be seen useful undershelves, racks fr 
dishes, a light-tight drawer, a straight edge, the opaque 
blind, print ladles, shelves for graduates and bottles, an 
autochrome two-and-a-half-minute clock (a most useful 
accessory), and a rubbish box. No. 2 print shows the right- 
hand end of the work bench, a shallow cupboard for bottles, a 
nest of small drawers most useful for ortho. screens, actino- 
meters, oil pigments and brushes, and other small sundries. 
There is a second shallow cupboard to the right of this, half 
of which has been left open. Under the bench are shelves 
for mounting papers, and there are two drawers. The 
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postcards, old and faded silver prints, daguerreotypes, 

paintings, old engravings, in short, pictures of all sorts 
and sizes) is constantly cropping up at meetings of photo- 
graphic societies, in the query columns, and elsewhere 
shows that the subject interests a large number of photo- 
graphers from time to time. As the work is not quite on all- 
fours with the usual employment of the camera, the fairly 
experienced worker with, let us say, landscape or architec- 
ture, finds his first copying job somewhat of a surprising 
puzzle: | 

If one sets about this class of work in the right way there 
really is no difficulty. But to plunge unthinkingly is likely 
to lead to failure. Therefore a few plain and practical hints 
шау be acceptable to those who feel they ought to be pre- 
pared to tackle such a simple thing as the making of a lantern 
slide of, say, a map, or copying an illustration from a book 
when asked to do such a simple kindness by a non-photo- 
graphic friend. 

It will, perhaps, be most generally useful to deal with the 
subject in two parts, first setting forth those matters which 
apply to all (or most) kinds of work, and then touching on 
the special points connected with particular kinds of things 
to be copied. 


Original and Copy. There seems, at first glance, to be 
no room for any confusion between these two words. And 
yet, unfortunately, the thing to be copied, i.e. the original, is 
sometimes called the *copy," implying the thing to be 
copied—this has often confused the tyro. The manuscript 
from which the compositor sets up the type is often called 
copy in the same sense. 

But for our purpose it will be better to use the two words 
original and copy in their most obvious relationship. 


T» fact that the subject of copying (maps and plans, 
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shadow at the right-hand bottom corner is the hot water 
radiator, which heats the room. Previous to the fitting of 
this, a Primus stove was used, which acted admirably, and 
caused no fog with its Bunsen flame. Also can' be seen a 
portion of a square of three-ply used as a base for trimming 
prints. | 

No. 3 print shows the enlarging lantern, easel, апа bench. 
The lantern runs on wooden rails screwed into the firm 
bench top, thus ensuring parallelism. Another drawer used 
for enlarging accessories can be seen, and also portions of 
two large cupboards used for storage of plates, papers, etc. 
To the right of the lantern is a box cupboard fitted with 
useful shelves. In this are placed masks, enlarged negatives, 


blotting paper, and other articles best kept flat. To the 
right of this is the mangle used for oil transfers. Above 
the Stanley clock is a small bookshelf for catalogues, refer- 


ence books, and, again, above this is a firm shelf, on which 
is placed the electric fan used in hot weather, two calcium 
tubes, and the Nernst lamp. On top of the small cupboard 
is an old 56 lb. weight covered with felt, and used for press- 
ing prints. This is only a brief description of the principal 
features of the room, but it will serve to indicate how useful 
it is in the working. 

Anyone having a spare room for photography could fit it 
out on similar lines at very little cost. All the woodwork, 
with the exception of some of the cupboards and the four 
drawers, was fixed by the writer himself, and his knowledge 
of joinery is of the crudest. 

The chief points he would emphasise are the blind, the 
white walls, the substantial bench running round the four 
walls, with its partial glass covering, and the ceiling. light. 
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Lighting. The original must be evenly and well lighted, 
but of these two conditions evenness is the more important. 

The beginner generally fixes the original against a wall 
near a window at one side of it, so that one part of the 
original is nearer the window and more strongly lighted 
than is the other side. If a side light has to be used even- 
ness of illumination must be aimed at, either by using a 
reflector opposite the window, and next that side of the 
original furthest from the window ; or, this failing, assistance 
towards evenness may be had by diffusing the window light, 
i.e. by covering the window with fine muslin or tissue paper ; 
or the diffuser and reflector may be both used. 


Reflectors. For small originals we may find a sheet of 
white cardboard sufficient. For still smaller and very dark 
originals a mirror may be required. For large originals, 
paintings fixed to a wall, we may employ a tablecloth or sheet 
thrown over a clothes-horse. In rooms where there is a top 
light the floor should be covered with a sheet of white paper. 
Newspapers used in this way are a good deal better than most 
floor coverings. 


Diffusing Screens. Butter muslin, tissue paper, tracing 
paper, bolting-cloth or milling silk, and finely ground glass 
may all be mentioned in this connection. 


Sunlight, i.e. direct sunshine, is very seldom desirable, 
although some experienced picture copiers have said they 
can get the best result when the sunlight can be arranged to 
fall nearly vertically on the picture, i.e. from behind the 
camera. But the tyro will advisedly avoid direct sunlight 
either in or out doors for copying. 


[These notes on all phases of Copying by Photography will 
be continued during the next three or four issues of THE 
A. P.—ED.] 
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Sir John 
Herschel, 
in a paper 
which was 
pub lished 

in the “ Philosophical Transactions ” seventy-four years ago 

(1840), ا‎ out that silver prints on paper could be 
bleached and rendered invisible by treatment with a solution 
of mercuric chloride, and if the print is washed after treat- 
ment with the mercuric chloride, the bleached print may 

be stored away, and to all appearance it is merely a sheet 
of white paper. At any time, however, the image may be 
restored by ımmersion in a solution of a hyposulphite. 

The “Magic” Photographs of the Mid-Sixties. 

About the year 1865, Herschel’s bleached photographs be- 
came a feature of the time, and attained quite a remarkable 
popularity, the improvement which made them popular being 
the supply with the bleached photograph of blotting paper 
which had been saturated with a strong solution of a hypo- 
sulphite and dried. Thus, in an envelope one might buy a 
blank portrait of a well-known person; but as three pieces 
of white paper. The blotting paper was moistened, and the 
smooth paper was pressed between the moist blotting paper, 
when the action of the “hypo” almost instantly produced a 
fully vigorous photographic print. Professional photo- 
graphers supplied portraits in this form, and at seaside 
resorts the visitors were exhorted to take their own photo- 
graphs. Thus, to take a photograph of, let us say, the old 
pier at Brighton, the instruction was to stand opposite the 
pier and press the sheet between the moistened blotting 
paper, and to the surprise of the uninitiated a photograph 
of the pier was instantly produced. 

“Magic” Self-Portraiture. 

For this a block or paper weight in camera form was sup- 
plied, and by arrangement with the photographer, or by 
personal making of magic photographs, a person could affect 
to take his own portrait, or that of another person, and at 
evening parties this magic photography was often a source 
of much amusement. Another aspect was an envelope con- 
taining the necessary sheets, by which “any person can take 
his own portrait," but in this case the portrait was generally 
a picture of a gorilla or a donkey. 

To Prepare '"Magic" Photographs. 

Any untoned silver print may be used, whether printed 
out or developed, but a plain or unacidified “hypo” bath 
should be used for fixing. The mercurial bleaching solution 
is prepared by dissolving mercuric chloride in water to the 
strength of twenty grains to an ounce, and an addition of 
one drop of hydrochloric acid to each ounce is desirable. The 
washed print being immersed in this solution, the image 
bleaches out more or less rapidly, according to the nature 
of the coating on the paper. After this the bleached print 
should be washed in some six or eight changes of water, this 
washing extending over about one hour. The prints are then 
hung up to dry. Revival of the image is best in a plain (or 
not acid) “hypo” bath, after which the print should be 
washed and dried. 

The Best Kind of Silver Print to Use. 

When the silver image is formed in a compact film of 
gelatine, the bleaching and the revival do not take place 
instantly, and satisfactory washing is rather slow, hence a 
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silver print without a film-like coating is desirable: the old- 
style prints on salted paper being eminently suitable. The 
specimens for illustrating this article were prepared from 
silver prints made by printing-out on salted paper, sensitised 
with ammonia nitrate of silver, this process giving an agree- 
able warm brown tone by mere fixation in a plain “hypo” 
solution : the details of the process being almost as given on 
page 93 of the 7th edition (1864) of Hardwich’s “ Photographic 
Chemistry.” 
Making the Prints on Salted Paper. 

The plain paper for sensitising should be about as porous 
as ordinary unglazed typewriting paper, and a preliminary 
test of fitness is that when a sheet is floated on water it 
expands regularly and without any puckering or granulation. 
Years ago any photographic dealer would supply single sheets 
of plain photographic paper, such as Hollingsworth’s, Tow- 
good’s, or the paper made at the Rives Mills, but now the 
best suggestion I can make for the general reader is that he 
Should make trials with various typewriter papers till he 
finds a quality with the right porosity, and which expands 
evenly when wetted ; or, as an alternative, very good plain 
Spr gee paper may be had from Messrs. Schleicher and 
Schüll, of Düren, Rhenish Prussia. In the sixpenny packages 
of assorted typewriting paper sold at the Yost shop on Hol- 
born Viaduct one may occasionally find a remarkably good 
paper with a linen-like surface, and paper of this sort was 
used in preparing most of the specimens handed to the Editor. 
One side having been marked in pencil, the sheet should be 
floated face downwards on a solution made by dissolving 
20 grains of Nelson’s No. 1 photographic gelatine in 10 
ounces of water, and when cold adding 100 grains of am- 
monium chloride and 100 grains of Rochelle salt. The sheet 
should be floated for about three minutes, then hung up to 
dry, and as the salted paper keeps well a stock may be pre- 
pared. For sensitising, a plain solution of silver nitrate may 
be used, 50 grains to the fluid ounce (red tones), or this solu- 
tion with just enough strong ammonia added to redissolve 
the precipitate first formed (brown tones). The solution 
should be applied freely and evenly by means of a clean 
camel’s hair brush, and the sheet should be dried in front of 
a fire, the paper being kept in constant motion. The blind 
should be down, and care should be taken not to overheat 
the sheet, or it will be blackened. Printing and after-treat- 
ment as described above. 

Image may be Restored in Various Ways. 

Exposure to ammonia will restore the image, hence a small 
magic photograph on thin paper may, if moistened, be re- 
vived by being enclosed in the mouthpiece of a cigarette. 
Most developers will revive the image. 

Applications, Uses, and Future Scope. 

As the bleached magic photograph is no longer sensitive to 
light, there may be a host of applications which are not prac- 
ticable in the case of a print bleached by a mere halogenising 
method ; applications in which hand work and photography 
are combined. Work in Indian ink, line or tint may be 
done on the photograph, then the whole or part of the photo- 
graph may be bleached out, and the result can be then repho- 
tographed; or a deep-toned print may be produced in the 
first instance, and the hand work may be by whitening, as in 
the case of mezzotint. In these and similar ways decorative 
combinations of endless variety may be produced. 
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LANTERN SLIDES BY REDUCTION. 


By P. W. 


Special to °“ The A: P. 8 Р. №.” 
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Т ANTERN slide making is one of the most fascinating 
| branches of photographic work, and this sense is enhanced 
when one looks at the small square piece of glass which 
embodies the essence of a large negative. Slide making by 
contact produces excellent results, if the subject on the negative 
comes well within the dimensions of the slide. But for the 
majority of negatives of quarter-plate and larger, reduction has 
'to be resorted to. It is hoped that the mention of reducing 
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slides will not cause the reader to conjure up in his mind the 
thoughts of expensive reducing cameras, as it is the purpose 
of this article to show how, by utilising one’s own stand camera 
at home, and the use of simple home-made apparatus, it is 
possible to do very satisfactory work in this branch. And, 
furthermore, the arrangement illustrated allows for greater 
facilities than a commercial fixed-focus reducer will give, if a 
camera with double extension is used, explanation of which will 
follow later. Fig. 1. 

In describing the apparatus shown in the accompanying 
photograph and drawings, it is unnecessary to give detailed 
dimensions, as these will obviously depend on the size of camera 
employed and the local arrangement of the work-room. 

For the illuminant, daylight is used, and, in order to over- 
come its variableness, a day is chosen when the sunlight is con- 
tinuous in a clear sky, or when the sky is generally overcast. 
The window of the work-room faces the north, which is the 
best aspect whenever daylight is used, either for enlarging or 
reducing. 

The light is transmitted through the negative by means of a 
large sheet of white cardboard arranged at an angle of about 
45 deg. to the 
window out- 
side. The 
negative is 
held in a 
wooden  car- 
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Fig. 2.—Negative Carrier. 


rier, which also serves to block out all extraneous light which 


does not pass through the negative. See fig. 2. ! 

The camera is attached to a slider with a tripod screw, which 
travels on outside lugs, and is held in any particular position 
on the guide by means of wooden pins which drop into holes 
provided on each side. 
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These holes, which are 5 in. pitch and j in. diameter, must 


. be drilled on one side of the guide only first, and the other side 


holes drilled afterward with the slider held in place with a 
wooden pin for each position. The length of the guide must be 
found by a little calculation, the formule for which is here 
given. An allowance of about 3 in. extra should be added. 

Longest side of negative i | 
: — лш. _ = Ratio. 

Lens focus x(Ratio +1)=a=distance from lens to negative. 

a 

Капо 

a+b=distance from ground glass to negative. 

The depth of the slider and guide must be such that the 
height from the table to the centre of the ground-glass focus- 
sing screen, and the height from the table to the centre of the 
negative in carrier, must be equal. (Fig. 3.) 

A special “back” is now required, to suit lantern-plate size 
in the place of the ordinarily used reversing back. How this 
will be made and fitted in depends on the make and type of 
camera employed. А square hole is cut in the centre of the 
"back," just large enough to allow a lantern plate to fall in 
comfortably but without undue looseness. Also cut a semi- 
circular hole in the centre of the top edge to facilitate removal 


—b-distance from lens to ground glass. 


Fig. 4.—Lantern Plate Back. 


of the plates. The plate is prevented from falling through by 
a rebate along the top and bottom edges of the hole. Procure 
strips of blackened cardboard or tin about 3 in. wide and 3j in. 
long, and nail on the back, allowing a ğ in. overlap. A door, 
slightly thinner than the back, with top and bottom edges 
bevelled, is then put on with small hinges at the bottom. The 
inside face of the door will also require blackening. A turn- 
button now wants securing to the top to hold up the door when 
required. For focussing, a piece of finely ground glass, lan- 
tern-plate size, will be necessary, which 1s placed, ground side 
toward the lens, in the hole provided. The camera, secured to 
the slider, is moved along on the guide, and the negative 
focussed, until it is seen to be the required size, and sharp. It 
is then secured by the two wooden pins in the nearest hole 
avallable, and the final adjustment made. 

The great utility of this arrangement over fixed-focus reducing 
cameras is that full lantern-plate images can be enlargéd from 
portions of the negative, providing the camera has sufficient 
extension, and a lens of short focus is used. 


Fig. 3. —Guide and Slider. 


After final adjustment of focus, remove the screen, place the 
cap on the lens, cover negative with a sheet of cardboard, insert 
a plate, and cover camera with a focussing cloth. The 
exposure is found by covering the negative in strips for a deter- 
mined number of seconds, in the same manner as would be done 
for contact printing, and development is carried out as usual. 
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By JAMES MCKISSACK. 
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This picture is also shown at the Scottish Salon, open at Aberdeen. 
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From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work. now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


THE MARKUSTURN, ROTHENBURG. 
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Bv DAN DUNLOP. 
Long Acre, W.C. 


THE ROAD TO THE FARM. 
From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, 
This picture is also shown at the Scottish Salon, open at Aberdeen. 
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REGATTA MORNING. 


By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


From the Exhibition of 
Scottish Pictorial Work, 
now open at 

“The А. P." Little Gallery. 
62, Long Acre, W.C. 

This picture 4з also shown 
at the Scottish Salon, 
open at Aberdeen. 
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DESIGN FOR A POSTER. By G. L. A. BLAIR. 


From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, now open at "The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long acre, W.C. 
This picture is also shown at the Scottish Salon, open at Aberdcen. 
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The selection and erection of the cinematograph screen is a 
matter that calls for considerable attention if satisfactory pro- 
jection is to be obtained A photograph is composed of high- 
lights, deep shadows, and delicate half-tones. Inequalities on 
the screen—wrinkles, patches, or emphasised lines—all cause 
more or less unpleasant impressions to the spectator. 

In the first place, the screen should have a black margin 
surrounding it which almost touches the edge of the picture. 
It is an ophthalmic fact that the sides of the retina of the 
human eye are more sensitive than the centre, and anything 
white, or of light colour, in near proximity to the screen 
is apt to distract attention from the picture being projected. 
The black margin around the screen gets over this difficulty. 
In some instances the screen should be sloped forward, espe- 
cially when the operator is working from the floor of the hall 
or room on to a rather high screen. The screen, however, 
should not be sloped enough to place it at right angles to the 
optical centre of the machine, but only about half so far, other- 
wise people seated above the floor of the hall will have a dis- 
torted view of the pictures. 

An expert of the well-known firm of Pathé Fréres gives some 
useful hints on how to obtain the very best results with a com- 
paratively inexpensive screen. “It is a popular fallacy,” he says, 
“that the brightness of a picture bears a direct proportion only 
to the current used, and so often one hears discussions on the 
current required for a given illumination of the picture without 
consideration of that important factor, the reflective power of 
the screen. The brightness of the picture, then, depends not 
only on the current used, but on the amount of light the screen 
absorbs. This, of course, is without consideration of the 
setting of the arc, type of shutter used, and quality of lens, ail 
of which may be looked upon as constants. Taking two 
extremes, there may be as much light received on the surface 
of what we call a blackboard as on a white cloth. One surface 
looks black, however, only by virtue of the fact that the 
material of which it is composed has the property of absorbing 
et to a remarkable degree. Now, naturally, no one thinks 
of using a black sheet for projection, but without going to 
extremes, it is, nevertheless, a fact that different ‘whites’ have 
very different reflecting powers and actually different colours. 
- . . Not only has the question of colour a considerable bearing 
upon the results of projection, but the class of surface. A 
highly calendered surface has a greater reflective quality than 
a matt surface, but it does not necessarily follow that a 
polished screen is the better. Indeed, for anything but narrow 
halls a glazed screen is a disadvantage, as although when sit- 
ting directly in front of the picture the high-lights have intense 
brightness, the screen, when viewed from any considerable 
angle, shows a considerable falling off of light. For good all- 
round results it is very difficult to improve upon a plaster cr 
canvas screen. When a wall is used for projection, the 
surface should be finished quite flat, and if plaster of Paris 
be used for the last coating, a good screen surface will be 
obtained. It should, however, be finished by applying two or 
three coats of best whitening and size; to the  whiten. 
ing and size a little blue should be added to prevent 
any sign of yellowishness. Such a screen, of course, will not 
wash, but it should be frequently dusted, and periodically— 
say every three months—redressed with whitening wash. In 
place of the whitening solution, washable distempers can now 
be obtained. The ' dead' ones—which are of necessity required 
—are, however, not so durable as the glossy, and so it is, per- 
haps, not advisable to rely too much upon the washable 
qualities of such preparations." 

A good screen is made from ship's sail cloth, well dressed 
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An interesting announcement is made by our contemporary, 
T he Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, to the effect that in future one 
of its three weekly editions, that of Saturday, will be issued 
at a penny, to meet the demand for a cheap paper of that char- 
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with size and whitening. This screen, on account of its grain, 
has, perhaps, not the same reflective quality as the plaster one, 
but it nevertheless gives a very soft effect, and certainly over- 
comes the trouble and disadvantages of condensation. 

On the Continent and in the States aluminium and other 
metal screens have been used with more or less successful 
results. There is also the mirror screen, which consists of a 
large plate-glass mirror with a frosted front surface. Other 
patented and special screens are on the market, but wherever 
they are employed the very greatest care should be exercised in 
their selection, as the length and width of hall, and the height 
from which the picture is thrown, have most important bear- 
ings upon the results obtained. 


Cinema and the Science of Velocity: some Interesting 
Experiments. | 

Moving pictures have unlimited possibilities for the study of 
rapidly moving objects. An apparatus capable of making pic- 
tures at the rate of 100,000 a second has been made. With it 
seventy-two pictures of a revolver bullet were taken while 
moving то in. Pictures of a bullet passing through a stick of 
wood showed a curious condition. The bullet passed com- 
pletely through the thin stick, and was well on its way beyond 
before the wood gave any sign of distress. Then some tiny 
splinters started out, following the bullet; the stick began to 
split, and, after the bullet had proceeded some distance the 
stick suddenly fell to pieces. 

No camera shutters are fast enough to take pictures at апу. 
thing like this speed, so no shutter was used. Instead, a series 
of electric sparks was flashed, the sparks following one another 
at the rate of 100,000 a second, each spark making a picture. 
The film was mounted on a reel abaut three feet in circumference, 
and the wheel was revolved at the rate of 9,000 revolutions a 
minute. When all was ready the bullet was shot, the spark 
was flashed, and the wheel revolved, the actual exposure being 
limited to a fraction of a second, so as not to pile up pictures 
one over the other. 

The Marey apparatus for analysing movements has recently 
been noticed on this page. The man of science comparing the 
human animal with others, the doctor studying the human 
body, the anatomist, the artist who works from life, all cannot 
fail to give thanks to the inventor of a device which enables the 
human eye to see details it is impossible for it to see in the 
ordinary way. A writer in the Z//ustrated London News, com- 
menting on the apparatus, says: “A movement is visualised by 
man, as it were, roughly ; for the simple reason that images are 
retained for an appreciable time on the retina, and so, under 
our conditions of vision, merge into one another and make a 
whole as we know it, just as the separate images in the old 
zoetrope blended when the wheel was turned with sufficient 
speed." 

PT he same fact is the basis of the moving picture, in which 
image merging into image gives the impression of continuous 
movement; but the moving picture cannot be said to analyse 
movement really to any great extent, unless the pictures be 
shown very slowly. The Marey apparatus permits the taking 
of moving pictures slowly and on a single plate, so that the 
movements, instead of being photographed so many times in a 
second that when they are shown in very rapid succession on a 
screen they appear as they do to the human eye in the ordinary 
way, are photographed at a so much slower rate of speed that 
they divide a given movement—such as a jump over the vaulting 
horse—into, say, half a dozen parts. The results are of verv 
special value, and this is not lessened by the reminder that, of 
course, each photograph shows but one person. 


acter. The Bazaar has been a great public favourite for the past 
forty-six years, and its new development should greatly increase 
its popularity. The Wednesday and Friday editions will remain 
at 2d. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
// description by readers of Tue А. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
| ) ARYAN HR page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
Wy L ill | А, ol Fy should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
lilt 


photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE A NEGATIVE CABINET. 


OONER or iater the enthusiastic 
photographer finds his stock of nega- 
tives growing to such an extent that it 
becomes imperative to keep them some- 
where in a safe place and in proper order. 
There must, consequently, be method in 
the storing of negatives, as it is very 
exasperating when a negative is required 
that was taken some time ago, and which, 
through lack of method, takes some find- 
ing, and it is also annoying to find that 
negative broken through carelessness in 
storing. They should never be stored one 
on the top of another; the reason is 
obvious: the weight is liable to break the 
lower negatives, and dust is more trouble- 
some. It is, moreover, most important to 
keep negatives in a dry atmosphere and 
as free from dust as possible. 

One cannot always occupy a portion of 
the bookcase, or fill drawers, or shelves 
of a cupboard, or where meddlesome 
fingers can get at them. If the worker is 
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faced with this problem, the following will 
help in the solution, which, however, 1s 
simple, and, as the writer has found, most 
effective and invaluable. 

For the sake of example we will sup- 
pose the camera is quarter-plate size; if a 
larger size is used the measurements are 
increased in every instance two inches. 

The cabinet described below will 
accommodate more than 1,200 negatives, 
and can be arranged in such a manner 


that any negative may be found with a 
minimum of trouble. 

Anybody capable of using a saw, plane, 
and chisel will, with a reasonable amount 
of care and neatness in construction, find 
the cabinet easy to make, and it costs but 
a few shillings. The choice of wood must 
be left to the worker and to the length of 
his purse. Hard white wood is very 
“kind” wood to work, as it is free from 
knots, and can either be stained to match 
other furniture or painted and enamelled 
white. The one described is made of oak, 
stained dark, and polished with beeswax 
and turps. 

Procure two pieces, 284 in. long, 6 in. 
wide, and 1 in. thick. Plane, and smooth 
with glass-paper ; 4 in. from one end make 
a cut with a fine tenon saw, 4 in. deep, 


“? 
across the width of the wood ; a second cut 
ds from the cut already made, and must 

e parallel; 4 in. from the second cut 
make another pair of cuts in exactly the 
same manner, and repeat until five pairs of 
cuts have been made. (See fig. 1.) The 
last pair of cuts should be 6 in. from the 
end which is the top of the cabinet. The 
second piece of wood should be treated in 
an exactly similar manner. With a 4 in. 
chisel clean out between the 4 in. cuts very 
carefully, making the grooves even and 
smooth, and exactly 4 in. deep. Cut out 
the half circle (A, fig. 2) and shape the 
top like B, fig. 2. 

The shelves should measure 21 in. long, 
6 in. wide, and 4 in. thick; five of these 
shelves will be required, ordinary white 
wood being used, stained like oak, as they 
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Yacht, Blackpool 


Family Group ... 


will not be seen. Plane and smooth and 
fit into the grooves, using a strong solution 
of glue, and secure at each end of the 
shelf with two brass screws 1 in. long (see 
fig. 2). At the back fix a piece of three- 
ply wood (stained to match) (C, fig. 2), 
22 іп. by 184 in., using the strong glue, 
and small brass screws where necessary ; 
the screws, however, should not be stinted, 
as they help to strengthen the body. Fix 
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an oak moulding over top and bottom 
shelves, 4 by ł in., and 22 in. long (see D, 
fig. 2), using glue and small brass nails. 
A door with glass centre should be 
made, two pieces 22 in. long, 14 in. wide, 
and 3 in. thick, and two pieces 174 in. 
long, 14 in. wide, and { in. thick, form the 
frame. Cut a rabbet } in. deep on the 
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inside, and fix the corners as shown in 
fip. 3, securing with glue and two wood 
pegs. A piece of strong glass (about 26 
oz glass) should be bought to fit inside 
the rabbet, and placed on a thin layer of 
putty, and a narrow beading tacked to 
hold the glass firmly in position. 

Screw two brass hinges, sunk flush with 
the frame and the body of the cabinet, 
taking care the door swings true. A knob 
may be fixed to the door and a lock fitted, 
ot hooks may be used as shown in fig. 2. 
If the contents of the cabinet are objec- 
tionable, fasten inside the door a thin brass 
rod top and bottom of the frame, and slot 
a green curtain on to them ; this gives the 
cabinet a very neat appearance. 

The top outside shelf will hold several 
books, either photographic or otherwise 
(sce fig. 4). One book, however, should 


always be there, namely, the reference 
book of the stored negatives; 
should be ruled as follows : — 


the book 


GASLIGHT. Dare. 


June 15/13 
» 30/13 


Jones’ Port., 35 sec. 


The boxes for storing the negatives are 
the ordinary cardboard boxes in which the 
plates are purchased. If the negatives are 
placed film to film, with a piece of tissue 


paper between, the box will hold eighteen 


negatives thus packed; a number is 
scratched on the extreme edge of the film. 
Each page of the reference book contains 
nineteen lines, so that the contents of each 
box is described on a page, and the box 
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and page numbered to correspond. Under 
the heading. Bromide, or Gaslight, a note 
is made at the time of printing, and the 
name of maker, and exposure requisite, 
and also date of taking the photograph. 
It can thus be repeated at any future date, 
without making a test print. 

Any negative can be found on referring 


to the book, no matter when it was taken. 
As each shelf measures 20 in. inside 
measurement, eighteen boxes of eighteen 
negatives can be stored in an upright 
position, each shelf holding 304 negatives, 
and which, to most amateurs, will provide 
accommodateon for some years. 

Until the cabinet is full, other photo- 
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graphic materials may be kept on the 
shelves, such as printing papers, unex- 
posed plates, etc., and, as it stands 
against the wall in the living room, an 
equable temperature is assured, and if the 
cabinet is carefully constructed, dust will 
not be found troublesome, and damp will 
be unknown to the negatives. R. 


RESULTS IN THE KODAK “HAPPY MOMENTS” 
COMPETITION. 


ESSRS. KODAK, LIMITED, have now published the list 
M of awards in their great cash prize competition for * Happy 
Moments." Our readers will remember that a first prize of 
41,000, and an equal sum divided into smaller prizes (a thousand 
in all) were offered for the best sets of Kodak snapshots in which 
evidences of happiness were conspicuously present. The com- 
petition was confined to Kodak users in the British Isles, Europe, 
and Egypt, and we understand that the thousands of entries from 
every country must constitute a record for any photographic 
competition. 

The albums in which the sets of prints were to be mounted 
were supplied by Messrs. Kodak, and each country appointed 
its own board of judges, who, having made their selection, the 
final adjudication was performed by an international board at 
Geneva. The British judges were Lord Hawke, T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., and John Hassall, the well-known poster artist ; the judges 
in each case being chosen, not from any knowledge of photo- 
graphy in its technical or pictorial aspects, but for their likely 
appreciation of the good points of the snapshots submitted as 
evidence of genuine happiness. 

The complete list of a thousand names and addresses affords 
interesting reading for those who follow prize competitions, but 
lack of space precludes our publishing more than the names ot 
the winners of the chief prizes, which are as follows :— 

First Prize of £1,000.—Herr H. S. Altenroxel (Non-Beginner), 
Rudolfstr. 17, Münster i.w., Germany. 

Second Prizes of £100.—Mr. John Edward Lawler (Beginner), 
Detention Home, Marlborough Terrace, Kingston-on- Hull, York- 
shire, England; Mlle. Agnes Lefébvre (Non-Beginner), Chateau 
de Fors, Fors, Deux Sèvres, near Lille, France. 

Third Prizes of £50. Beginners cnly.—Mlle. Madeleine 
Grandjean, Bevaix, near Neuchatel, Switzerland; Fraulein A. 
Kahtz, Wriezen-a-Oder, Germany ; Monsieur Rodolphe Rey, 15, 
Boulevard Bugeaud, Alger. 

Third Prizes of £50. Орел to All.—Mademoiselle De Hults, 
72, Avenue de la Couronne, Brussels, Belgium; Mr. V. S. 
Kutenoff, St. Petersburg, Ruzovskaja U1, Jergerski Kazarmy 
lodg. 17; Herr Architekt Karl Vavra, Wirzbachgasse Parzelle 
28, Lainz, near Vienna, Austria. 

25 Fourth Cash Prizes of £5 each. Beginners on] y.—Bertha 
Amseder, Austria ; Miss Sara Backmann, Finland ; Miss Aileen 
Baxter, Egypt; Mlle. Suzi Bonnard, Switzerland ; Madame Con- 
vert, Belgium; Miss Julie Dócker Smith, Norway; Miss E. 
Ekstrand, London; Geza Farkas, Austria; Miss A. N. Fermor, 
Hussia; Frau Antonie Fiessel, Budapest; Robert Fourneau, 
Belgium ; Mrs. P. S. Gillman, Southampton; Miss Ella Glud, 
Viborg ; Mlle. D. Gramon, France; M. Robert Guignard, France ; 
Madame Maurice Juste, Belgium ; Miss A. N. Koroleva, Russia ; 
Frau v. Manstein, Germany ; Karl Massin, Austria; Mr. Leif 
Nobel Norway; Mr. Gunnar Rosenberg, Finland; Fraulein 
Erna Rybi, Germany; Miss Alice Salter, Switzerland; Mlle. 
Eddé Sabibach, Egypt; Mevr. О. de Waal, Holland. 

25 Fourth Cash Prizes of £5 each. Ofen to All.—Mr. Erik 
Andersen, Denmark; Herr Ew. Andersson, Sweden; Miss M. 
А uersperg, Portugal; Andor Balassy, Ujpest; Mr. W. Brander- 
horst, Holland; Dr. René Chapoy, France; Dr. Alexander 
Dillmann, Germany; The Rev. Doherty, Glasgow; Mrs. J. S. 
Greenwell, Ross-on-Wye ; Miss D. Holland, Northampton ; Mej. 

Anna Kleijmans, Holland; P. Lundvall, Sweden; M. Emile 
Мау, France; Herr Rob. Mohrmann, Germany; Teodor 
Romulus Popescu, Hermannstadt; Mr. Arnold Rietti, Egypt ; 
Herr Gustav Rundqvist, Sweden; Miss A. Е. Sobolevskaya, 
Russia; Mr. К. W. Soldatenkoff, Russia; Mr. Н. Е. Stratz, 
Russia; Marie G. Fürstin Sturze, Roman Rumanien; Mr. S. 
Tivoli, Egvpt; Miss Theresa Tosi, Budapest; Frl. Quinta 
Wenner, Switzerland; Fru. Kerstin Wimnell, Sweden. 


— R 
Oxford Camera Club.—A public exhibition of members’ work 
will be held in the Clarendon Room, Frewin Court, from 
Mfarch 3 until the end of the week. There will be lantern 
exhibitions on Wednesday and Friday evenings. 


The Camera Club.—Next Thursday’s lecture (March sth) will 
be given by Mr. E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., on “Stars and Mole- 
cules, with the Work of the Spectroscope in Astronomy.” 

The Ripon Portfolio Club have vacancies for one or two new 
members. Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Wilfred Wainwright, Fountains Hall, 
Ripon. 

The Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris will be held in the gal- 
leries of the Cercle Artistique, Rue Volney, No. 7, Paris, from 
April 7 to 3o. Particulars can be obtained on application to the 
e Secretary, Photo-Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, 

aris. 

The thirteenth annual exhibition of the Southampton Camera 
Club will be held from March 30 to April 4. There are several open 
classes, including colour work and lantern slides, the awards 
consisting of specially designed plaques. Entries close March 25. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
W. R. Kay, “Comrie,” Swaythling, Southampton. 

Mr. R. H. Pearce, 15c, St. Ann's Villas, Royal Crescent, W., 
is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Conipetition for February. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four guinea hand camera every month 
for the best negative on Ensign film. Entrance is free. The 
competition closes on the 3rd of the month, and an entry form 
is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


Football.—On Saturday, February 14th, Golders Green 
Athletic Ground was the scene of a friendly contest between the 
respective teams of Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., and Messrs. J. J. 
Grifün and Sons, Ltd. The match, which was played in un- 
favourable weather, was, nevertheless, a very keen: one, and 
resulted in a victory for Messrs. Houghtons’ team, the score 
being 1—0. The “Ensign” team, having been beaten by Messrs. 
Griffins’ in a swimming contest last summer, are naturally 
pleased to have equalised matters. 

The Norfolk Survey.—An interesting exhibition of records col. 
lected by the Lynn and Norfolk Photographic Survey was recently 
opened at the King's Lynn public library. Speaking on the 
value of the survey, the Rev. E. W. Bremner said the value was 
apparent in the fact that although some of the pictures had 
been taken quite recently, the objects photographed had already 
absolutely changed. The interest taken by the committee re. 
sponsible for the survey was welcomed in the town and district, 
for they sought to preserve records of buildings and persons that 
were passing away—records that would preserve some recollec- 
tion of the town and district as it was three hundred years ago. 

Barnet Handbook Competition.—The prize-winners in the 1913 
Competition held by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, are as follows :— 
Open Class.—First (£5): Dr. J. L. Heinke, Mannheim. Second 
(£3): Mrs. Jewson, Nottingham. Third (Z2): Mrs. A. I. 
Whitaker, Leeds. Five prizes of ба each: Rev. J. V. Haswell, 
Meltham ; H. A. Hill, Rotherham ; O. W. F. Thomas, Swindon ; 
Mrs. W. F. Wyand, Hexham-on-Tyne; Е. Whitaker, Stalybridge. 
Twenty prizes at 1os.: Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, E. S. C. Betteley, 
C. S. Coombes, Н. Felton, С. Gilbert. W. A. Geale, J. J. Hartley, 
F. Hilton, H. Monk, A. H. MacLucas, Н. McAllister, E. J. 
Mowlam, E. S. Perkins, H. Pickwell, E. Ravmaert, F. H. 
Stevens, Miss M. Teevan, F. N. Tipton, J. Van Loo, G. J. 
Walley. Twenty prizes at şs.: W. Brookes, Р. Collier, Е. С. 
Davis, F. Dubus, Н. Falkner, Н. С. Grainger, T. Grogan, S. 
Holdsworth, E. Hoskin, E. F. Luck, Mrs. F. Main, J. McArthur, 
Miss L. Noble, Miss Osborn, E. M. Plaskitt, E. Poelmans, A. 
Simon, H. B. Smith, J. W. Thomson, F. W. Thomlinson. 
Junior Class.—First (£1): Е. B. Collins, Kidderminster. Second 
(155.): К. Н. Burns, Cambridge. Third (1оѕ.): C. T. Hodgkinson, 
Billingboro'. Five prizes at 5s.: C. A. Brown, H. Brown, H. 
Knight, M. Newbitt, W. Parry. 
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P ap^ THE SCOTTISH SALON. 


By Our Special Representative. 


FIRST notice of the Scottish Salon 
now open at Aberdeen, appeared in 
the last issue of THE A. P. А second 
inspection of the pictures impresses one with the 
high quality of the show as a whole. Among 
“ other works worthy of notice may be mentioned : 

“Argyle Hills " has a rare quality about it, but the distance 
does not quite convince. “September Morn,” on the other 
hand, has a delightful distance—a beautiful picture. J. B. 
Johnston, Edinburgh, does not impress us as of yore, but 
" The Cottage was a Thatched One" is a simple transcript of a 
simple country scene—but why should it not be simple? There 
IS no need to be always straining after effect. John Moffat, 
Edinburgh, is represented by a wonderful reconstruction of a 
" D. O. Hill" group, quite in the old manner, and *With Down- 
cast Eyes and Modest Grace," a splendid portrait, strong and 
yet beautiful, one of the strong portraits in the gallery. 

T. Morton, Glasgow, in his study in the nude, is somewhat 
unfortunate in his lighting, which gives a hardness and rugged- 
ness that one hardly associates with the “female form divine.” 
" At the Play" is an unusual and striking arrangement of light 
and shade. Melville Mackay, Sidmouth, impresses with * Beau- 
mont; a Volplane," already reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N. 

Wm. Mackay, Aberdeen, has pride of place, numerically, with 
thirteen to his credit. This is his début at an open exhibition, 
and his towrisfolk are gratified that he has so impressed the board 
of selection. “The Avenue” is reproduced, but we do not think 
this is his best, but doubtless the originality of subject has 
impressed those who selected the reproductions. “Castle of 
Locarno,” in spite of the somewhat awkward angles formed by 
the high lights, is a singularly effective picture; and “ Evening 
on Lake Lucerne” is a delightful tone picture. One of his 
pictures, “The Gossips, Gorbio,” viewed close in, is very dis- 
appointing, but viewed from a distance it comes splendidly—an 
object lesson in too rapid condemnation or the reverse. 

Miss Helen McQueen, Glasgow, has tackled a difficult sea- 
scape, “A Smile Between the Tears”; it has a very short range 
of greys, with a high light free from hardness, and praiseworthy 
for its fine nuances of tone. Viscount Maitland, London, is 
represented by his striking study of a peacock. Miss Stella 
Malcolm, Edinburgh, last year’s “Macdougald” plaque winner, 
is represented with three pictures, all showing distinct ability. 
Robert Marshall, Grangemouth, quite maintains his position. 
“Twisting, Twirling Shadows”—shipping and reflections—is 
quite in his old manner, the water is real water, and it does not 
always appear that in many photographs nowadays. “An 
Ancient Fortress” is one of his Continental captures, and good 
at that, while his two pictures of a cock-fight are good illustra- 
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2 SECOND NOTICE. 


tions. Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh, has two satisfactory pictures 
of religious observances from a Continental source. Hector 
Murchison, London, is represented by two strong virile portraits. 

Peter Orr, Govan, is an interesting worker with a mind of his 
own ; his big landscapes are not so successful this year, owing to, 
in all probability, an effort after effect, over-printing them ; this 
is particularly noticeable in his large cloudscape, where the aerial 
quality of the splendid cloud is lost; he is, however, altogether 
successful in his sketchy picture of "Sonny," a happy boy, 
happily portrayed. R. B. Penman, Edinburgh, arrests attention 
with “A Harbour Gala,” a large and striking picture of fireworks. 
John Rae, Aberdeen, has put in a wealth of work for the Salon, 
but he has found time to make pictures, and has six to his credit. 
They are all representative of good honest photography. 

John D. Stephen, Aberdeen, convener of the hanging com- 
mittee, ties with his townsman, Mr. Mackay, for the biggest 
entry in the catalogue. Naturally, they vary much, but he is 
probably seen at his best in his after-dark pictures, and the best 
of these have snow on the ground ; one with the same setting as a 
snow picture he had reproduced last year is decidedly pleasing. 

James C. Stevenson, Fife, has only one picture hung, but it 
demands attention; it is a character study entitled "The 
Heathen.” It is almost brutal in its strength, only a head— 
simple material, simply used—but the result is an attention- 
demanding picture. This worker has ideas; we remember his 
“Man, I was Dry ” ‘аќ a previous Salon. He would do well to 
concentrate his attention on this simple treatment of simple 
themes. David L. Taylor, Glasgow, presents a fine homely 
picture in “The Backstair," an after-dark subject; in “London: 
an Impression," we have the foreground mooring post and St. 
Paul's in the distance—this gets somewhat wearisome by repeti- 
tion. Robert Ure, Cardonald, is this year only represented bv 
one picture, “The Quayside,” somewhat disappointing at close 
quarters. This picture viewed from a distance comes well—there 
are quite a number of pictures with this quality in the gallery. 
Wm. W. Weir, Glasgow, jumped at once into a front place last 
year with “An Irish Beauty,” and this year, working in the same 
medium, he quite maintains his place. He makes no secret of 
his method, he claims that he wanted a medium to give him a 
certain effect, and he found it in an old but neglected process— 
transferotype ; and this, added to sketchy treatment of his sub- 
jects, makes a Weir easily recognisable. He has struck on a 
line for himself, and, successfully following it, has met his 
reward. W. H. Wilson, Glasgow, shows good quality in "In 
Picardy," and originality in the big foreground of cobbled street 
in *An Old-World Street." A. J. Wood, Aberdeen, the Art 
Union secretary, has three accepts—good honest works, simple, 
unassuming, and free from “pose.” 


— ——— — Hie —  — —— - 
THE CONVENTION DINNER. 


IME was when the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom had a winter as well as a summer meeting. The 
former took the form of a dance, and photographic editors and 
others of the high and mighty in the photographic world were 
observed tripping the light fantastic toe. The idea of a winter 
gathering has been revived this year; but at the one which 
took place on February 20 the deference was paid to a 
more hearty and substantial genius than Terpsichore. Put 
briefly and brutally, it was a dinner. The Regent Saloon of the 
Monico Restaurant was brightened by the presence of a large 
number of ladies, and upwards of eighty London members of the 
Convention and friends were present. The whole affair was so 
enjoyable that assuredly it will find a permanent place in the 
calendar, and, indeed, one enthusiastic member had scarcely got 
further than the dessert when he jumped up to propose that they 
meet again for dinner previous to the annual gathering at Perth. 
The President of the Convention, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, was in 
the chair, and around him were such familiar figures as Messrs. 
J. B. B. Wellington, E. J. Humphery, H. W. Hall, F. A. Bridge, 
T. K. Grant, T. Dockree, Hedley Smith, Bedford Lemere, R. R. 
Beard, T. Bedding, Archer Clark, and G. W. Atkins, the Presi- 
dent-elect, while the guests included Mr. Percy G. R. Wright, 
Mr. C. H. Hewitt, and Mr. Antony Guest. 


The rule of * no speeches " had been made with every appear- 
ance of magnificent resolution, but subsequent events showed 
how difficult it was to be thus heroic. For Mr. Bridge was 
toasted, as were also the President and Mrs. Mortimer, thus 
necessitating a double set of musical honours and at least three 
short speeches, each speaker in the course of his remarks dis- 
claiming any intention of making one. Then there had to be an 
account of the forthcoming annual meeting at Perth, and of the 
cup of kindness that is to be lifted in the Scottish glens. The 
smoking concert which followed the dinner was a great success. 
Songs were rendered by Misses Nellie Davies, Lily Everitt, and 
Dora Lucas, and Mr. H. E. Taylor, while Miss Maude Niner 
gave a couple of violin solos, and Mrs. Cholmondeley Harrop 
presided at the piano. The funny side of things was represented 
by Mr. Harry Spiller's living marionette entertainment, and Mr. 
Alan Stainer’s ventriloquial sketch. One of the little mannikins 
showed an appreciation of the company which bordered on 
genius, and inserted into his patter a photographic joke, the 
exact terms of which we forget. Which, perhaps, is a mercy. 

The proceedings concluded at a very late hour with the sing- 
ing of “Auld Lang Syne” with great heartiness, but with such 
lack of tune as to prove that the Sassenachs have some way tè 
pull up before visiting the land of Burns in July. Н. С. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By * ARIEL.” 


Lancashire Federation News. 

The new secretary of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union may be a little 
while in settling down to his new sphere, but if 
earnestness and enthusiasm count for anything— 
well, he has already “arrived.” I have a budget 
of news from Mr. F. Whitaker, whose address, by 
the way, is 195, Huddersfield Road, Stalybridge, 
and, I believe, he will make his official bow on 
Saturday, March 21st, when he meets the secre- 
taries and lecturers of the Federation at Staly- 
bridge. I reckon the event will made the 
occasion of a little rejoicing that will help to 
encourage that cohesion so necessary in an 
organisation like the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation. Everything here is in good order, 
with a most enthusiastic working president. Mr. 
Coulthurst is so different from some presidents 
that I could not find a better description than the 
one I have quoted. 


A New Scheme. 


Already he is in harness, and is submitting a 
new sc to give a greater and wider interest 
in the annual print portfolio and lantern slide 
competition, which are circulated amongst the 
societies of the Union. The scheme creates a 
competitive spirit that is healthy and stimulating. 
Briefly the new competitions are divided into three 
classes: (1) Societies with over 100 members, (2) 
societies between 50 and 100 members, and (3) 
societies of so or less. In class 1 there must be 
twelve prints by twelve different workers; in 
class 2, nine prints; and class 3, six prints. In 
the lantern slide competitions the same principle 
applies. Thus the scheme will put small societies 
on the same footing as the lurge ones, and the 
roint system will work out the same for all. The 
awards are to be a certificate of merit for each 
class, and the winning society in each of the 
lower classes will for the next year be promoted 
to the class higher, and will have to compete 
under thé conditions of that class. 


New Blood and New Ideas. 

Prints for these competitions will only be 
identifed by a number, and must have a 
uniformity of size of paper mount, viz., 18 inches 
by 12 inches. An outside judge is to allocate the 
certificates of merit. These sets of prints and 
slides will form the basis of the circulating sets, 
but in no case will they prevent any society or 
individual member submitting prints and slides 
in the ordinary way for selection and inclusion. 
Prints entered mot for competition may be sent in 
trimmed but unmounted if desired, and those 
selected will be suitably mounted, as directed by 
the judges. In the case of the slides sent in, a 
short description of subject and process should 
accompany each slide. All prints, whether for the 
competitions or not, must reach the portfolio 
secretary, Mr. R. Wright, 15, Roosevelt Drive, 
Aintree, Liverpool, not later than March 31st. 
The same date applies to the slides reaching the 
lantern slide secretary, Mr. H. Harrison, 23, 
Dane Street, Greenacres, Oldham. А complete 
change in the officers of the Federation will be 
ached with interest, but in any event one must 
credit the present effort as a serious attempt to 
grapple an important part of the organisation of 
the Federation movement, and in these matters 
sometimes a change is beneficial. It certainly 
permits a free flow of new ideas. 


A Photographic Boom in Wales. 

Mr. T. J. Lewis, the secretary of the Federation 
of Wales and Monmouthshire, sends me a wonder- 
ful confirmation of my expressed views on the 
walue of exhibitions to societies. He says the 
forthcoming Welsh Federation Exhibition has 
caused an unprecedented boom in photography in 
South Wales. The secretaries of the various 
clubs inform him that thev have never experienced 
such keen enthusiasm before; new members are 
being enrolled and additional clubs suggested. 
‘The preliminary meeting at Newport was a huge 
success, over forty members pene enrolled. 
Messrs. Н. B. Redmond and Н. S. Kelly are joint 
secretaries, the president being the Rev. D. 
Llewelyn Jones, Vicar of Maindee. The meetin 
was attended by Messrs. Gwyn Morgan and I. T 


Chorley, on behalf of the Welsh Federation. The 
Newport Y.M.C.A. will be the headquarters, and 
it is anticipated that a well-fitted dark-room, with 
enlarger, will be provided shortly. The organising 
arrangements are well in hand. 


On Federation and Ourselves. 

The next paragraph in Mr. Lewis's letter is 
even more gratifying, in a personal sense, because 
it substantially endorses the policy pursued for the 
past three or four years. Mr. Lewis says the 
formation of the Newport Club is thus a credit to 
the Federation as well as to the local enthusiasts. 
He has received many inquiries from North and 
Central Wales regarding the Federation, and has 
every reason to hope that when the exhibition is 
over the club will E able to extend the influence 
of the Federation to include the whole of Wales, 
which, for geographical reasons, is now rather 
disconnected. Mr. Lewis says the club cannot 
over-estimate the advantage they derive from the 
Federation page of Tue A. P., which acts as an 
advance agent in preparing the way. 


The Foreign Exhibits. 

With regard to the Welsh Exhibition, the 
prospects are exceedingly rosy, and by now Mr. 
Lewis will be inundated with entry forms. He 
asks me to state his appreciation of the courtesy 
of foreign workers, all having complied to a 
request for a loan of works. There is quite an 
international aspect about an exhibition when so 
many nations are represented. Mr. Lewis says: 
" We in Wales are very appreciative of such kind- 
ness. We are very fortunate in having many 
members possessing no mean ability in the sister 
arts, and I enclose copy of design for catalogue 
cover executed by Hugo an Wadenoyen 
(junior), of Cardiff, while Mr. Redmond is 
designing the certificate.” 


A Preston Exhibition. 

The exhibition of work in connection with the 
rhotographic section of the Preston Scientific 
Society, which was opened by the Mayor on 
Thursday, is not so strong numerically as a year 
ago, but the quality is extraordinarily high, so 
high, in fact, as to evoke unstinting praise 
from the judge (the Rev. E. Gray, of Burnley, and 
Р эже UNE under the Lancashire and Cheshire 

nion). 


Dry Mounting Prints. 

Mr. R. J. Perry gave a mounting and trimming 
demonstration to the Hove and Brighton Camera 
Club. For half-plate and under he uses a d 
mounting process, and, using the ordinary nickel- 
plated rocker to smooth down, he found a series 
of slightly shiny parallel lines on the print, but 
by using an ordinary flat-iron he obviated this 
when he first alumed the print, of course, using 
a thickness of blotting paper between the very 
hot iron and the print. Above half-plate he uses 
seccotine, attaching the nrints by the top edge 
only. If Mr. Perry purchased one of those nickel- 
plated soles for flat-irons sold by most iron- 
mongers for a shilling, he would find, by using it 
with a sheet of notepaper between the print and 
the surface of the nickel-plate sole fixed to a 
heated flat-iron, he would have, to all intents and 
purposes, a cheap and useful form of a dry 
mounting apparatus. 


The Hove of the Future. 


Mr. F. H. Newberry, in formally opening the 
excellent exhibition of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Amateur Photographic Association, said, 
as an artist, in referring to the relative merits 
of the man behind the camera and the one behind 
the box of paints: "In colour photography lay 
their hope for the future of photographers. At 
the present time they could not do very much in 
this direction, but he was quite sure that science 
was going to put colour in their hands, and then 
he would be sorry for the artist. He would have 
to do something far higher in the realms of 
idealism, otherwise he would be a poor, starving 
man." The exhibition is a good one, with a fine 
display of some 276 pictures, all by members. Mr. 
James Shaw, of Manchester, the adjudicator, 
selected “Glen Sannox,” by Charles A. Allan, as 


the best picture in the exhibition. 


Warwickshire Survey. 

At the annual meeting of the Warwickshire 
Photographic Survey, recently held, the secretary 
reported that the exhibition which was held last 
year at the Art Gallery, Birmingham, was very 
successful. About 400 photographs in all were on 
view, representin work which had been sent in 
during the last three years. Medals and certifi- 
cates were awarded to Messrs. A. L. Hitchin, 
G. L. Stiles, H. Ryland, and E. A. Biermann. 
There was also shown a very interesting collec- 
tion by Sir J. B. Stone. The Free Libraries com- 
mittee report that the photographs in the 
Birmingham Reference Library, some 4,coo in 
number, are now being rearranged in to 
graphical order, so as to be more easily accessible 
to the public. А vote of thanks was passed to 
the committee for thus increasing the usefulness 
of the collection. It was decided to hold a 
further exhibition of survey work in the autumn 
of this year. Sir J. B. Stone (to whom a vote of 
eon ed in his illness was sent) was again 
elected president; Mr. Au Leeson, chairman of 
council; and Messrs. dwin F. Harper, B. 
te A Smith, and G. Whitehouse, vice-presidents. 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd was elected to the combined 
office of secretary and curator. 


Federation Helps Ilford Exhibition. | 

The I'fzrd Photographic Society has just closed 
another successful exhibition, and the new secre- 
tary ought to feel glad in more ways than one. 
Certainly his work Tas been well rewarded, the 
members having loyally supported the show. The 
open class was a very strong one, but the jud 
was specially struck with the fine collections dis- 
played by various societies in the East Anglian 
Federation. Ilford has been specially favoured 
with displays shown by societies—collective instead 
of individual work—and the collection just dis- 
persed fully maintained the educational value of 
combined effort, judiciously directed. There is a 
broadness in many of the pictures which shows 
that the East Anglian motto—" for air and space " 
—is being taken seriously to heart. Mr. Е. C. 

ilney, who acted as judge, remarked about the 
Ilford members’ work. “The chief characteristic 
of this society is its sincerity. All the work 
displays simple, straightforward effort to do good 
bd rather than to make a specious and showy 
result." 


Societies that Co-operate. 

_ Where two or more societies exist in one town 
it Is pretty certain that a combined effort to 
organise an exhibition will have a greater effect 
on the general public than if they each run their 
own little show. I know some towns where 
plu and kindred reasons prevent such a 
appy combination; but Oldham is not one of 
these, and a joint exhibition will be held in the 
Baptist School, Union Street West, on March roth, 
20th, and 21st, by the Oldham Photographic and 
Oldham Equitable Photographic Societies, both 
of which are in the Lancashire Federation. The 
Mayor of Oldham is to onen the show at 7.30 p.m., 
and a lantern lecture is fixed for 8 p.m. 


Blackburn Exhibition, 


Blackburn is again to the front with its exhibi- 
tion, backed as it is with the prints of the Inter- 
Club Alliance. Beyond saving it is well up to the 
standard, one can add it is better because it 
exhibits examples of a greater number whose work 
is reaching the exhibition standard. The experts 
are there all right, but in particular one is 
gratified to find such advances among the younger 
aspirants. In passing judgment, which was 
distinctly complimentary as a whole, Mr. Walter 
J. Pearce, an artist widely known for his stained 
glass work, said that there was a high level of 
work which just fell short of perfection, most of 
the nictures lacking some pictorial element. He 
considered that the exhibition was the weakest in 
figure work, and he thought the members would 
do well to study this branch of photography. In 
his opinion, there was nothing more fascinating 
than figure work. For the second vear in succes- 
sion Mr. Henry Neville secured the “Stanwarth " 


challenge shield for the best picture in the 
exhibition, with a fine bromoil subject, “Off to 
Work." 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

че Coupons printed іп our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints 


for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Cloud Negatives. 

I have several cloud negatives which are too 

flat and dense. Could you give me a means 

of lowering the shadows without affecting the 

high lights? I have some chromium intensi- 

fied negatives which show stains, etc. 

S. S. (Brentwood). 

It is not possible to affect (e.g. reduc») 
one part of a negative without affecting 
other parts in the way you suggest; but 
we can reduce the shadows more than the 
high-lights by using a suitable reducer, 
and thus increase contrast, which your 
letter—so far as we can read it—seems to 
express as being your desire. The hypo 
and ferricyanide will serve your pur- 
pose. Take 4 oz. hypo, dissolve this in 
3 oz. water, and then add a crystal or 
two of potass. ferricyanide, and stir the 
mixture until it is of a lemon yellow, 
when it is ready for use. The stains you 
name point to either imperfect fixing or 
imperfect washing after fixing, i.e. before 
intensification, or to insufficient washing 
after the chromium bleaching. 


Supplementary Lens. 
I have a 7j inch lens for half-plate camera, 
and find the focal length too short for 
portraiture. Would this be improved by 
using a supplementary? If so, would you 
advise а so per cent. or тоо per cent. magnifi- 
cation? J. M. (Swindon). 
You are confusing two different (oppo- 
site) things. You say your present lens 
is too skort focus, and we quite agree that 
7 to 8 inches is rather short for a half. 
plate; 9 to 12 would be better if the 
camera bellows would allow of this. The 
longer the focal length the larger the 
image with the same position of object and 
camera. To lengthen the focus of your 
7 in. lens to, say, 1o inches, you would 
require a concave or negative supplemen- 
tary of, say, 23 to 24 inches. But the so- 
called “magnifier” supplementary lens is 
a convex or positive one, which, added 
to your present lens, would shorten the 
focus. This would enable you to go 
nearer your sitter and so get a larger 
scale picture with the same bellows length 
—but at the cost of faulty perspective 
resulting in.distorted or exaggerated pro- 
portions. If this is not quite clear now, 
write again. 


Twilight. 
Could I take a photograph of landscape at 
twilight with a No. з Kodak? What would 
the exposure be? E. H. (Perth). 
It is quite impossible to say what the ex- 
posure required would be, twilight is 


such a very elastic term. The best answer 
we can give is, try a few exposures with 
fairly widely different times, e.g. F/8, rapid 
plate, 1-10th sec., І Sec., 10 Sec., тоо sec. 
One of these will show you if you are any- 
where near the mark. See THE A. Р. 
Exposure Table this week (page 196). 
Stop. . 
(1) Would you advise me the correct stop to 
use for copying print same size? I have a 
magnifier for this purpose. The print has to 
be 7 inches from the lens, the focal length 
being 6| inches. (2) About the exposure in 


February bright sunlight. 
C. R. (N. Kensington). 


For copying “same size" the lens has 
ќо be double its focal length from the 
object to be copied, and also an equal dis- 
tance from the plate, which you say is 
7 inches. So we presume that the original 
lens of camera without the supplementary 
has a 7 inch focus. Although you have 
apparently shortened the focus to about 
34 inches, yet you are using this at 
7 inches or so from the plate, so you may 
therefore take the F values as before. 
Exposure depends on so many factors 
that in a case like yours it will be 
simplest to make one or two trial ex- 
posures, say 1 sec. with F/8 by way of a 
start, for black and white subject in good 
light. 


One-solution Developer, etc. 


Can you give me formula for a one-solution 
developer, etc. ? Q. B. (Chorlton). 


We could give you a dozen or more one. 
solution developers, all good in their way. 
But you give us no clue as to what develop- 
ing agent you fancy, or any other help as 
to your needs or wishes. The following is 
good for nearly all kinds of work: Soda 
carbonate 1 oz., Soda sulphite 1 oz. Add 
tepid water to make 20 oz. When the 
solids are dissolved let the bottle stand at 
rest for a few hours, and then decant or 
filter off the clear part if there is any sedi- 
ment. Then add: metol 20 gr., hydro- 
quinone 50 gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. To 
your second question we cannot reply 
definitely, but think the most likely answer 
is in the negative. 


Magic Lantern for Enlarging. 
I have a very good magic lantern; could it 
be used for enlarging with the same lens? 
W. W. (Stoke Newington). 


It is possible, but it 1s not at all likely, 
that the lens (originally fitted to the 
apparatus intended for projection) is cor- 
rected for photographic work. But this 
lens could be replaced by a photographic 
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lens. The general form and construction of 
a recent “magic” lantern and enlarging 
lantern are pretty much the same. in a 
case like yours there is nothing like trying 
the experiment. 


Three-foci Lens. 
I have a three-foci lens. What are the uses 
and defects of using tbe single combination, 
and how are the stops affected in F value? 
P. T. (Glasgow). 


By way of example let us suppose your 
lens to have two components of 6 and 12 
inches focal length, and, when combined, 
have a 4 inch focus, and that the stop is 
j inch diameter. With the 4 inch com- 
bination this 4 inch stop is obviously 
4+4,1.e. F/3 (approximately). Similarly with 
the 6 and 12 single components this same 
stopis F/12and F/24. Next, if from the 
same standpoint you photograph the same 
object the Zinear dimensions in your pic- 
ture will be in the proportion of 4, 6, and 
12, i.e. if the 4 inch lens gives you a 1 inch 
image the 12 inch lens will give you a 
3 inch image (і.е. 4: 12, or 1: 3). The 
single components obviously require more 
exposure time for the same stop, i.e. in the 
proportion to the square of the focal length, 
i.e. 16, 36, and 144, or, say, 1, 21, 9. 
Copying. 

I have a postcard Premo Kodak, etc., and 


wish to make a reduced negative half 
diameter. Where must I set tbe lens front, 
etc. ? B. G. B. (Liverpool). 


Before answering your several questions 
it is necessary for us to know (1) focal 
length of your lens, (2) bellows length of 
camera, (3) focal length of portrait attach- 
ment. 


Architecture. 
I wish to take a series of architectural 
photographs, quarter to be enlarged to 
Have been using a proprietary 
э you advise pyro-soda or 
I should be glad to keep down the 
number of chemicals without sacrificing the 
quality of the negative. Will amidol serve 
for tank developer, ctc.? 
J. Н. Y. (Hampstead). 
There is no reason why you should not 
use amidol for developing your negatives 
and also bromide enlargements. Try the 
following: Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 
1 02., amidol со to бо gr., potass. bromide, 
5 to 6 gr. This can be used for tank work, 
but is not a general favourite for that 
method. It is very desirable that this de- 
veloper be freshly made up. Broadly put, 
your surmise is correct, viz., that the 
smaller the stop the sharper the definition 
of detail. The above strength of developer 
for a normal negative, correct exposure, 
at 60 to 65 deg. F., takes about 4 to 5 miu. 
Diluting to six times bulk, i.e. to 100 oz., 
will take about half an hour. 


Various Topics. 

(1) Is a half-plate field camera made to take 

plates horizontal and vertical? (2) What is 

the best speed of shutter for amateur general 

work? (3) The best all-round developer? 

(4) The best plate and printing process? 

W. Н. F. (Drifheld). 
(1) Yes, usually ; most field cameras have 

a "reversing back" for using the plates 
either way. (2) The most useful speeds 
are I-1oth to 1-soth, or, say, 1-100th sec. 
(3) We do not presume to say which is the 
best plate or paper, when all of those 
issued by so many firms of repute are so 
excellent. You cannot go far wrong by 
taking any of the best known brands. And 
as to the best developer, we advise your 
using that recommended by the makers of 
the plates. The best advice is, select a 
well-known brand of plates and the 
advised developer, and stick to them for at 
least twelve months. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


210% NOTES 
NE of the first prob- 
lems facing the be- 
ginner is the problem 
of exposure. Pro- 
bably ninety - nine 
' т out of every hundred 
г MIL : beginners do not re- 
| cognise the existence 
of this problem. 


selves much more 


printing. For this reason we want to 
emphasise the fact that if the plate or 
film be properly exposed it will, so to 
speak, develop and print itself. In 


other words, 
will be simplified to such an extent as 


to be almost automatic. 


of a considerable margin of error, 


but this circumstance does not in any 


way remove the need for 
taking care in exposure, 
for the simple reason 
that the most careful 
workers unwittingly 
make errors of some 
magnitude, and usually 
the latitude of the plate 
conceals such errors. 
Once one begins to work 
in a slap-dash way the 
errors become of such 
proportions as to exceed 
what the latitude of the 
plate will allow. 


First of all, let us ex- 
plain that in almost 
every negative some 
parts are incorrectly ex- 
posed. The old rule of 
“expose for the shadows 
and the high lights will 
take care of themselves ” 
rnay be accepted as the 
best all-round rule, but 
it means in many cases 
that when the shadows 
are properly exposed the 
high lights are very fully 
exposed. So that it is 
fairly obvious that if the 


They concern them- 


with other matters 
not half so impor- 
tant, such as the de- 
velopment and the 


evelopment and printing 


It is true 
that modern plates and films allow 


ON EXPOSURE FOR 


plate is over-exposed—that is, if it has 


onger than the shadows really need, 
which is what we commonly understand 
by over-exposed—the high lights, fully 
exposed under any circumstances, will 
be very much more so, and the grada- 
tion may be lost. This is quite com- 
monly seen in landscapes containing 
near buildings and well-marked skies. 
The clouds are in many cases quite 
flattened out in the negative. A sub- 
ject with very bright high lights and 
very deep shadows is spoken of as a 
long-range subject, and it is with such 
subjects that reasonably accurate expo- 
sure is needed, if we are to get the best 
gradation in the lighter portions of the 
picture. 

In order to get an exposure correct 
within reasonable limits some form of 
exposure meter or calculator is neces- 
sary. Experienced workers may to 
some extent do without it, but the meter 
will be found invaluable by the be- 
ginner, because it actually measures 


Fig. r. 


BEGINNERS. 


the chemical strength of the light, and 


this the eye cannot do satisfactorily. 
The exposure calculator makes no 
actual measurements, but usually gets 
somewhere near the mark by a classi- 
fication of the light, as bright sunshine, 
good, dull, cloudy, and so on. Here 
there is more room for error, becausc 
there is some vagueness in such a de- 
scription as “dull” light. However, a 
calculator or some form of exposure 
table is much to be preferred to the 
absolute guess work often indulged in 
by the beginner. 

Having got the exposure made and 
the plate developed, however, the be- 
ginner is often at a loss to know what 
are the signs of incorrect exposure. It 
is always far more difficult to decide 
where one has gone wrong if the plate 
is developed in any other way than 
automatically. For example, let us 
assume that a properly exposed plate 
of a certain brand will give a good, 
well-graded negative if it is developed 
for four minutes in any standard de- 
veloper. The wise thing to do is to 


Fig. a. 
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Fig. 3. 


develop all one’s exposures in this way, 
without making any attempt to look 
at the plates or modify the developer. 
By keeping the development uniform 
in this way we shall know with certainty 
that any errors or defects in the nega- 
tive are due to errors in exposure, and 
not in development. When we say, 
keep to the standard developer and the 
standard time of development we 
assume that the temperature of the 
workroom will be kept more or less uni- 
form, and that the developer will not be 
made up on one occasion with ice cold 
water, and on another with water almost 
tepid. 

But it may be asked, if a plate does 
happen to have been incorrectly ex- 
posed cannot some alteration of the de- 
veloper be made to cor- 
rect the error? Well, 
only two kinds oferror are 
possible—too little expo- 
sure or too much. The. 
standard developer will 
bring out all the effect 
of exposure in the stan- 
dard time of develop- 
ment, so that no modi- 
fication is likely to im- 
prove an under-exposed 
pa On the other 

and, it has been proved 
over and over again that 
once the image has ap- 
peared no additions to 
the developer will alter 
things, and we cannot 
know that over-exposure 
has taken place until the 
image has рее So 
that it will be seen that 
from every point of view 
the normal development 
of the plate (by which we 
mean normal solution, 
normal temperature, and 
normal time) is preferable. 

Now let us look at 


Fig. 4. 


the illustrations, figs. 1 to 6, and note 
the characteristics of the correct and 
incorrect exposures. Fig. 4 is the one 
which received the correct or normal 
exposure. This had 1-2oth sec. at F/8, 
which was worked out by the meter for 
the conditions of light obtaining at the 
time. Fig. 5 was given ten times as long 
an exposure, that is à sec. The prin- 
cipal difference between this and fig. 4 
will be found in the foreground, which 
is flatter, i.e. shows less contrast. Fig. 6 
had ten times as much as fig. 5, and 
with this excessive degree of over-ex- 
posure we see a general flattening over 
the whole of the picture, a dulness and 
lack of sparkle that are quite charac 
teristic of bad over-exposure. 

Taking the under-exposure side, the 


a. 


Na 


Fig. 5. 
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differences in exposure 
are not so great, but the 
differences in appearance 
are greater. Thus in 
fig. 3 we have got the 
cloud forms, but the 
shadows in the cottage 
are without detail and are 
dull and empty. Now 
this plate had only a 
quarter of the exposure it 
should have received, so 
that we cannot regard it 
as a very big error, yet 
the effect is such that the 
result is worthless. In 
making this series we 
secured the examples of 
under-exposure by using 
smaller stops, instead of 
relying on the somewhat 
uncertain shutter speeds. 
That is, the exposure of 
1-20th sec. given to fig. 4 
at F/8 was given to each 
of the _ under-exposed 
examples, but for fig. 3 
the F/16 stop was used, 
for fig. = the Elp 
stop, and for fig. 1 the F/64 stop. 
Actually fig. 3 had a quarter of the ex- 
posure required, fig. 2 had a sixteenth, 
and fig. 1 only a sixty-fourth. Fig. 2 
records nothing at all except the grada- 
tion in the sky and a suggestion of the 
light tones of the foreground. Fig. 1 
just shows a bare outline of the 
building. 

This series of six exposures were all 
developed together for the same length 
of time. One of the lessons very clearly 
indicated is, that if there is any doubt 
at all it is far wiser to give enough ex- 
posure. Fiy. 3, which had a quarter of 
the normal exposure, is worthless, while 
fig. 5, which had ten times the normal, 
may be considered a fairly passable 
result. 
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üg ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—XIV. 


Onlv one other point, lest we forget the due importance of 
painter said, in a lecture to students at the the topic in mind—viz., luminosity and transparency of shadows 
Royal Academy of Arts, that the human in sunshine. Note that the little girl casts a long shadow, 
mind was much given to seeing what it but that the woman alongside the child does not. Why? 
thought it knew was visible, rather than Obviously because her shadow falls within the larger shadow of 
what really existed. This is a far-reach- the building. But it is not hereby to be inferred that we cannot 
ing truth, which all who attempt to have a shadow within a shadow. This may happen, but such 
reproduce nature by drawing, painting, or shadows are usually very subtle and delicate, and require a 
photography should always remember. The trained eve to see them truly. 

seeing eve and seeing mind, if the terms i 


Quire recently an eminent marine 


и а ae s ee о , The attention of amateur photographers generally, and 
ОМЕР оне Yeginners іп particular, is directed to the special 
_ conjuror catching coins from the air, or facilities offered for obtaining apparatus and ial 
taking a live rabbit out of a borrowed hat, we know quite well x 

х | through THE А. Р. Sale and Exchange columns. In the 

that our eves are being misled. We know one thing, we see ач supplement of Tae A P р P. N d : 
something “quite other,” as they say across the Straits of of Sale jer Exchan den AND P. N. (see heading 
- DO Sal ge advertisements) are stated the 
e | ө aide. na , TE conditions end charges for small announcements. If you 
ип This may be so, you say, with regard to moving things; but want a camera, or wish to dispose of your old one, or 
Ho what has it got to do with a staid and stationary landscape, or a effect an exchange of apparatus or rnaterials, no better 
v sober street scene such as that in the picture before us? Every- medium for enabling it to be done quickly and tothe 
i thing ; for it is true not only as regards movement, but also as best advantage can be suggested than the Sale and 
regards form, colour, light and shade, etc. Let us consider this Exchange columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


s last-named item first, for it is just here where photographs are PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
“т so often wrong, and it is also here that the photographer finds 
most difficulty in seeing truly with the eye. 

We see at a glance that this village street is 
more or less bathed in bright sunshine. This effect 
is told at once, and in a quite unmistakable 
da manner, and, let it be also said, in an excep- 
gr tionally able and successful manner. Now what 
uc is it that gives this sunshine effect? “The bright 

i light on the whitewashed wall to our right," Yes, 
am partly ; but not chiefly. The sunshine effect is told 
Li far more by the shadows than the lights. Now, 
DC quite nine out of ten photographers try to express 
an sunshine by employing dark, even very dark, 
shadows. They argue that the darker the shadows 
are, the brighter the lights will appear, and so the 
more sunshiny the effect. Here they are doing 
what the painter says—going by what they (dink 
they see, and not by what is really present. When 
strong sunlight falls on any object, and especially a 
light object, a considerable proportion of this 


p incident light is reflected and scattered about in all 
А directions. This scattered light lightens up the cast 
LU shadows to a very important extent. The result is 


that, not only are these shadows light, but they 
have the quality of transparency. Any object in 
such a cast shadow is not only seen in contour, but 
it has its own special qualities of light and shade. 
Just look at the paving stones of the roadway in 
direct light and in shadow. True, the light and 
shade contrasts are more marked in the direct light 
than in the shadow, but they are present in both 
cases. Note also the more distant buildings facing 
us which are in shadow, and how we see doors, 
windows, lintel, etc. Now if our cast shadows were 
as black or dark as they are so often represented, 
how could we distinguish or recognise any of the 
details or characters above mentioned? 

Again take careful note of the character of the 
small cast shadows of the whitewashed building on 
our right in the foreground—i.e.. cast shadows on a 
white ground—observing how light and luminous 
are these small patches of cast shadow. We might 
very well compare the lights and shades here to 
what happens when sunlight falls on clean snow 
with a broken up surface. It also contains a lesson 
in the rendering of white drapery, etc. Once again 
we note the character of a white object in shade— 
say, the child's “pinny” or woman's blouse, and 
our mind at once says, “White.” Now take half a 
sheet of quite white notepaper, and cut out a hole 
somewhat less than the space occupied by the 
woman's blouse. Lay this on the print so as to 
isolate this part of the print, and compare this white 
blouse with the surrounding white paper. This 
blouse is now observed to be a grey rather than a 
А white patch—another instance of seeing one thing 

and thinking something different. 


THE WARREN, POLPERRO. Jv FRED. В. Рїхкопр, 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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A Grave Poo IBI 

So my old enemy, Furley Lewis, whom I have never really 
forgiven for saying that he was innocent of being " The Mag- 
pie," and that he never wanted to become guilty, is installed 
on a high perch. Furley's speech in response to the voci- 
ferous acclaim of his fellows as he took the chair of the 
Royal Photographic Society was everything that a pictorial 
work of the kind should be. Even its most casual phrase 
was delicately balanced and lighted, mounted and trimmed. 
He said that when the news came to him that he was nomi- 
nated for this august position, he felt as a man of rude health 
might feel on being promised an early and pompous interment 
in Westminster Abbey. The prospect would be flattering, 
extremely flattering, but it would be one which had its grave 
drawback. When I bade him farewell, however, he was bear- 
ing up in quite a livelv manner under his burden of stone- 
masonry. 


At Logarithms. 

Furley in his presidential capacity is supported by two vice- 
presidents, one of whom is a duke and the other a doctor—a 
strawberry leaf on the one hand, and a senna pod on the other. 
But what a distance we have travelled since two short years 
ago, when the President and both vices were men intimately 
connected with the ultra-scientific side of photography. It was 
said of the trio that they were good mutual friends, of course ; 
but the worst of it was, when they came together they always got 
at logarithms. 


Appealing. 


One of Mr. Ponting's photographs of the Antarctic, after it 
had been exhibited for some days in London, was observed to 
be staggering under the weight of thirty-nine “sold” labels, and 
I am incredibly informed that this manifestation of public 
approval positively thawed the frozen sea, which was the subject 
of the favoured picture. When thirty-nine little red labels—or, 
to make it even, say forty—attach themselves to a picture, 
various decorative arrangements ought to become possible. The 
labels could, for instance, be plastered underneath the picture 
in such a manner as to form the words, “Thank you.” I wonder 
that no Salonist has thought of showing, say, the portrait of 
a plaintive lady standing by an empty rose-bowl. The appeal to 
visitors with any benevolence at all would be irresistible, and 
with the help of the exhibition clerk the successive seals could 
be arranged in the empty rose-bowl so as gradually to form a 
bouquet. 


A Moving Picture. 


It would add to the interest of such a self.evident way of 
selling one's exhibition pictures if the exhibitor would consent to 
vary the expression from time to time on the portrait, in accord- 
ance with the growth of the stuck-on bouquet. Doubtless this 
could be done by judicious retouching, and there is no reason 
why in the course of an exhibition the prints—the portraits 
especially—should not be made to smile in response to public 
favour. With the empty bowl, as I have said, the subject would 
appear plaintive, but subsequently a deft touch or two would 
make the aspect increasingly cheerful so as to correspond with 
the feelings of the producer of the work. Beyond a certain point, 
however, I do not know that smiles would go. For if the 
expression in the picture is an index of the photographer's feel- 
ings, it should change to a terror-stricken appearance as he 
begins to realise that, for the rest of his life hereafter, as the 
Prayer Book has it, he must do nothing but make duplicates of 
his former atrocities. 


The Borrowed One. 


Far be it from me by a single ungracious syllable to dis- 
parage the action of the detective force in calling Press photo- 
graphers to their assistance. It is a welcome sign of intelligence 
on the part of the police, for in the nature of the case Press 
photographers have more mysteries to unravel in a single day 
than Scotland Yard can have in a year. But even in the heavy 
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atmosphere of inexplicable crime, I am conscious 
of that touch of human nature which makes us 
kin as I read of one photographer who, in the 
interests of the law, was asked to point his 
camera down a disused pit.shaft, in order to discover what 
there was at the bottom. His action proved him to be one of 
us, for, realising the risk of suspending his camera over the 
mouth of a pit.shaft, he put aside his own instrument, and 
borrowed another. I greet that photographer as a man and a 
brother, and he only begins to sink in my esteem when he adds 
that, if circumstances permit a second test, he will certainly 
employ his own more valuable apparatus. 


Where Little is Big. 


Of all proud men the proudest I know are the citizens of small 
towns. The larger the town you live in, the more subdued is 
your appreciation of it, as a rule. W here is the Londoner who 
is proud of London? "The Londoner with any proper spirit 15 
always complaining of his city. It is a place against which he 
has a decided grievance. Nor does the Liverpudlian, I fancy, 
ever go into raptures over the black spot on the Mersey. Once 1 
heard a Birmingham man praising his city’s methods of sewage 
disposal, but as to any other civic feature or advantage. he was 
as cold as the Corinthian columns of his own town hall. It is 
very different in such places as L ittle Puddleton, where you have 
local patriotism rampant. “Yes,” say their citizens, * London is 
quite a considerable place. Sometimes we run day excursions 
there from Little Puddleton.” And the tone of patronage in 
which they say it is enough to make a City alderman refuse the 
turtle soup. 


Unconscious Art. 


“No one is ever consciously original.”—Rev. F. C. 
the Daily Telegraph. 


Lambert, in 


Some exhibition works we see 
Which fruits of genius claim to be, 
With an originality 
That's quite imposing—oh, ‘tis! 
The things that with sensation reek, 
Though sense is very far to seek, 
And each proclaiming, "I'm a freak, 
And please take notice.” 


These things unconsciously were wrought, 
Their makers were a-napping caught, 
How near they never knew or thought 

To suicide they driv’ us. 
Or p'rhaps ‘twas worse than slumber; they 
Had apoplexy one fine day, 
()r brain concussion, who can say ? 

For fis they give us. 
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Simultaneously with the publication of THE A. Р. 
Empire Number on March 16 there will be opened 
at THe A. P. Little Gal- 
lery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., an exhibition of 
pictures by Mrs. Minna 
Keene, formerly of South Africa, now of Canada. Many 
of our readers are acquainted with Mrs. Keene's fine 
work, which has been reproduced in THE A. P. from 
time to time and has appeared at the big London 
exhibitions, and we think the present collection of her 
pictures will prove extremely interesting. Readers 
should make a note of this show, further particulars of 
which will be published later. 
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The vague idea that photography is mainly a mascu- 
line affair has come down to us from the days of wet 
plates and cumbrous apparatus. 
There is no basis for it at the pre- 
sent time. The fact that eighteen 

ladies have had thirty-seven pictures hung at Aberdeen 
shows what they are doing north of the Tweed, and is 
a record for feminine influence at the “Scottish.” At 
the London exhibitions the ladies have a much bigger 
showing than this. At the last annual exhibition of the 

Royal Photographic Society just upon a hundred pic- 

tures were the work of thirty-nine ladies. In the case 
of that annual exhibition in covers, “ Photograms of the 
Year," where the selection is necessarily more rigid 
than in others, sixteen or seventeen ladies have been 
represented in each of the last two volumes. Nor is the 
increasing amount of work which lady amateurs are 
doing restricted to dilettante efforts in portraiture. 
Quite a group of ladies have achieved distinction in 
natural history photography, where their intrepidity 
and patience have been a match for any of the more 
vaunted things that man has done in this direction. 

e oc 

The camera extension for medium and high-power 

photomicrographic work is a problem upon which the 
experts agree to differ. Mr. 

CAMERA EXTENSION IN Martin-Duncan, in a fascinat- 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. ing lecture recently delivered at 
a meeting of the Royal Photo- 

graphic Society, said that while his camera was capable 
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of extension to about thirty inches, he was accustomed 
in practice to use only a ten-inch extension. He arrived 
at that figure after some years of work, when, looking 
one evening over his notebooks containing his exposure 
records, he was struck by the fact again and again that 
the best results had been obtained with a camera ex- 
tension of ten inches. Subsequently he was agreeably 
surprised to learn from Van Heurck that for years he 
had invariably used this short camera extension, and 
that by this means the greater part of his magnificent 
work in connection with the microscopic plants called 
diatoms was done; he had relied upon his objective 
and his ocular or eyepiece for his magnification. Mr. 
Martin-Duncan, who illustrated many applications of 
photomicrography, has done much of his recent work 
with a stereoscopic camera attached to a binocular 
microscone. 
e ф ф 


March should be а good month for landscape photo- 
graphy if we are to accept Mr. Arthur Gardner’s dictum, 
laid down at the Camera Club, 
that fickle weather is the most 
promising of all for the man out 
with the camera. Although it is 
now fashionable to go to Switzerland in the winter for 
the sake of the sports, Mr. Gardner confesses to a pre- 
judice in favour of the spring, when the pageantries of 
mist and cloud are most wonderful, to say nothing of 
the flowers beneath one’s feet. Mr. Gardner said that 
he was brought up as an archeologist, and carried into 
his landscape photography his predilection for a faith- 
ful record rather than for a picture. To introduce hand 
work, he thought, was rather to bastardise photo- 
graphy, and he considered it dangerous even to venture 
upon so modest a fakement as to put in a cloud from 
another negative. In view of such a rigid ideal we anti- 
cipated a humdrum collection of photographs of Swiss 
scenery, but Mr. Gardner’s pictures reflected the 
glamour of snow, and sunshine, and mighty peak in a 
manner which testified to a seeing eye and a cunning 
hand. It should be added that he uses a screen only 
exceptionally, as, for instance, when there are dark fir 
trees and distant snow beyond. Ordinarily he finds it 
pick out the detail in a manner which is quite 


unpleasant. 
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One of the outstanding problems for the man who 
clambers about mountains with his little camera is to 
get on his plate any idea of 
their immensity. Mr. Gardner 
pointed out the value of taking 
your mountain view through 
trees. A near foreground of larch and pine counteracts 
the tendency of the camera to dwarf a mountain. A 
better idea of size and scale is possible also if the moun- 
tains can be taken against the sun. Не rather depre- 
cated the invariable habit of pcople to haul themselves 
and their cameras up to the highest peaks. Тһе view 
from the summit of a giant is merely map-like, and 
necessarily excludes the finest thing in the panorama, 
which is the giant itself. The best views in Switzerland 
are obtainable from the mountains of medium height 
and from the passes. Nor is it necessary to go as far 
as the Alps for first-class mountain scenery. What 
about the mountains of Scotland and Ireland? What 
about the Welsh Snowdon and the English Scawfell ? 
What about the Lake District at Easter, especially if 
there is just a trace of snow on the heights? 
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It sometimes happens that a marginal veil on nega- 
tives is due to an alteration of the sensitive layer, owing 
to ап over-lng keeping of the 
plate. Тһе air and various emana- 
tions may have exercised a reducing 
effect, which, of course, makes 
itself evident first at the borders. But, as a writer in 
Photographische Industrie points out, there are other 
causes for the marginal veil, and one of the most 
frequent of these is the reflection of the luminous rays 
as they strike the walls and interior framework of the 
camera. It may often happen that a worker, cleaning 
his apparatus with too much vigour, removes some of 
the dead-black interior coating with which it should 
always be covered without break or blemish. The 
remedy, of course, is easy to find and apply, since it 
consists merely in re-blackening the interior and the 
back frame of the camera with a mixture of paste and 
lampblack. Sometimes the more fastidious amateur 
prefers to use bands of dead-black paper, or thin felt, 
or black velvet, which have a power of absorption at 
least equal to that of the lampblack. 


MARGINAL VEIL ON 
NEGATIVES. 


AFFILIATION EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


XAMINATION of the annual exhibition of prints by mem- 

bers of associations afhliated to the Royal Photographic 
Society, at its rooms, 35, Russell Square, gives an indication of 
the kind of work that is being done by average amateurs all over 
the country. On the whole the 52 works selected for hang- 
ing, out of 244 sent in by 26 societies, convey a hopeful 
suggestion of continued enthusiasm, combined with a progressive 
regard for tone and composition, and the occasional development 
of an individual manner of expression. 

If room were found on the walls for a larger number of 
examples, a more direct insight would be obtainable into the 
aims and difficulties of the great body of workers, for the best 
are not necessarily the most representative. It is easier to deduce 
the common faults than the merits of the multitude from the 
selected examples. 

If such a matter as aerial perspective is a weak point in the 
chosen works, it seems reasonable to conjecture that it is even 
more deficient in the rejected. Still, allowance has to be made 
for the predilections of the judges, who may not regard aerial 
perspective as a fundamental necessity, a possibility strengthenea 
by consideration of at least one of the three prints that have been 
awarded the society's plaques. Mr. W. W. Smith's “The Wind- 
miil, Damme,” is not without merit in its bold simplicity of con- 
ception and statement, though the neglect of atmosphere deprives 
it of the tenderness of the evening hour, and there is a pervading 
hardness that prevents the windmill from taking its place as a 
comparatively distant object; while in the absence of graduated 
tone there is no appearance of retirement in the river bank and 
water as they get away from the foreground, on what should 
represent a horizontal plane. 


Notable Prints. 

On the other hand, Mr. C. W. Williams's “On the Meuse,” 
another prize-winner, excels in atmospheric quality, and testifies 
to a discriminating appreciation of light, the soft illumination 
of the distant details being a very good feature. The foreground 
boat is treated with enough strength to send the further bank 
well away into the background, and altogether this is a very satis- 
factory print. The other award has gone to Mr. A. Peddie for 
“The White Schooner,” in which the distinguished qualities that 
appealed to the judges are not so easily discerned in the contrast 
of the light vessel with surrounding darkness, the comparative 
tones being unstudied and not very precise. Doubtless there are 
other works that visitors will think no less deserving of awards. 

For instance, Mr. McKissack's “Boulogne” shows nicety of 
judgment and artistic perception, alike in arrangement and 
treatment, the details of the houses losing themselves sugges- 
tively in aerial perspective, while the near boats are sufficiently 
emphasised to take their place, without being forced. The 


poetic suggestiveness of his “Notre Dame de Paris” has been 
recognised in another print at the Little Gallery. Another worn 
of more than ordinary merit is Mr. S. Bridgen's "In a Thaines 
Wharf," which has spirited grouping of the labourers at work, 
and well-composed details of a busy London scene, with a sug- 
gestion of the characteristic atmosphere of the locality. Mr. R. 
J. Delf's “Horning Ferry ” is printed in a quiet and harmonious 
tone that proves his appreciation of the pervading light diffused 
by a soft grey sky; and he also manifests a commendable regard 
for outdoor illumination in “Summer,” where the girl is well 
emphasised by sunlight, and the sylvan surroundings are sufh- 
ciently suggested, but kept in subjection to the figure. 


The Personal Touch. 

An individual touch marks Mr. С. Goatley's " Homewards," 
together with a feeling for line and for the sentiment of even- 
ing; the shepherd and his flock, on which falls a gleam of the 
parting light, coming well in an effective composition, better, 
however, in respect of arrangement than of tone. Appreciation 
is due to Mr. F. O. Dell’s * The High Pyrenees,” wherein a cow 
stands boldly, and with a suggestion of life, amid the mountain 
scenery. -Mr. A. Humphries’ “Dordrecht” 1s a pleasant little 
work, which has the quality of aerial perspective in much of its 
delicate detail, though the emphasis on the barge, well placed as 
it is, is rather overdone. 

The finely rendered stonework of the Gothic memorial in Mr 
R. H. Lawton's “Unto this Last" calls for admiration, and 
there is another church interior with excellent architectural 
detail in Mr. R. H. Lawton's “A Sunny Corner,” but the effect 
of sunlight is scarcely realised, and it has to be remembered 
that to give due radiance to such iliumination some sacrifice of 
the elaboration, though not necessarily of the beauty, of mould- 
ings and traceries is unavoidable. In *An Irish Colleen," Mr. 
A. Nicholson represents the national type of beauty with svm- 
pathy and vivacity, and makes helpful use of light. There 1s a 
good portrait of * Miss E. L. B.," by Miss Jessie Harvey, need- 
lessly forced against a black background, which projects the 
head outside the picture. The female figure in "The Treasure 
of the Lace Basket," by Mr. E. R. Reeve, is deftly treated, and 
the work has a tender sentiment. 

Colour work is represented in Mr. W. A. Bagnall’s “Old Elvet, 
Durham,” but not very attractively, for the liberal use of brown 
in the water, bridge, and buildings is neither true to nature 
nor pleasant in effect. Brown is always dangerous in landscapes, 
and may advantageously be omitted from the palette of photo- 
graphers who experiment in colour. Such approximations as 
nature makes to brown are best represented by the mingling of 
other colours, light red and Prussian blue for instance, producing 
a brown of much finer quality than any ready-made pigment. 
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T first sight early spring time would hardly be 
thought to be the most suitable period of the 
year in which to bring forward suggestions for 
the remedy of troubles usually associated with 

winter time, but the fact is that the most trying portion 
of the year, so far as the effect of weather upon the photo- 
grapher’s hands is concerned, is yet before us. March 
winds play havoc with skin rendered susceptible to them 
by immersion in cold water, and I feel sure that these 
notes, based upon personal experience, by which I have 
overcome some very distressing ailments, may prove of 
general use to my fellow-photographers. 

The commonest trouble is that of chapped hands, 
commencing with a mere roughness, developing into 
open cracks and bleeding patches, and often including 
the most distressing and extremely painful feature, 
consisting of 
deep cracks, 
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ing across Г 
the tips of 
the fingers 


from the 
quick of the 
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and offer horizontal surfaces at top and bottom, which 
collect dust for subsequent transference to negatives 
and prints from the operator’s hands. The towel 
should be suspended from a brass—not iron—hook at 
such a height as to bring its lower half level with the 
photographer’s chest. The hook should be at about a 
foot from an angle of the wall, and on the adjacent 
wall there should be another hook at such a distance 
that the lower loop on the towel can be fixed over it, 
and the towel held horizontally for drying purposes 
after the day’s work is over. Such an arrangement 
exposes a mere edge of horizontal surface, upon which 
little dust can collect. If in a day’s work the con- 
veniently placed lower end of the towel gets too wet, 
hanging it upside down will bring the dry half into the 
useful position. The towels should be washed frequently. 
The next 

—] requisite is a 
bowi of hot 


THE word manufacture is now rapidly water always 
losing its original, literal, and. best mean- at hand. You 


P j . 
7, СС ing, viz. hand-making. One of the most may consider 
"7 frequent sneers uttered at photographers a me — extrava- 
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ae á: ) generation or so ago was that it was a mere awe GÀ 

I do not е 2 » 2 machine-using process; that the photo- enamelled 
profess to Wf 4 f grapher was no more entitled to be regarded } iron bowl 
know any- AA Y as an artist than the printer who fed the ( always hot 
thing of the "sini! 7 е . upon a tiny 

. کا ڪڪ‎ paper into a printing machine. One of the 4 | 

medresi a ef di | gas-jet. An 
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the cause of E good furniture is that the former is manufactured stitute is to 
these troubles, in the new sense of machine-made, while the old was be found in à 


but it appears 
to me that 
chapped {е 
hands are 2% mind. 
really a sort of { 
c old in the 
skin, to be avoided by the usual preventive of cold, 
namely, warmth. Water in evaporating produces cold, 
as exemplified in the common butter-cooler, and hands 
left damp are also left subjected to this cooling opera- 


tion, in addition to the chill already inflicted by the cold . 


water. The carelessness of even expert photographers 
in this matter is quite remarkable. A number of men 
of some note have been into my dark-room, and have 
remarked upon the luxury of a real towel hanging upon 
the wall. Most operators seem satisfied with a hand- 
kerchief, their coat-tails, or simply—nothing. Two 
dark-room towels should be provided, one in use and 
one at the laundry, and should be changed fortnightly. 
They should be of the smooth, fluffless, huckaback type, 
without fringes, hemmed strongly at the ends, and with 
a loop of tape sewed in the centre of each end. Roller 
towels are undesirable. They take up too much room, 


true manu-factured-—made by the hand of a workman, 
who guided his hand by an intelligent and ambitious 


heavy brown 
stoneware 
crock filed 
with very hot 
ый water. This 
will keep 
warm enough for several hours—probably as long as 
the operator 15 likely to be in the dark-room at one time. 
Whenever the hands are not to be put into water again 
for a few minutes, immerse them in the warm water to 
remove the chill, and then dry thoroughly on the towel. 
By the way, remember that it is a towel, not a dish- 
clout. Keep something quite separate for wiping out 
dishes, measures, and so forth. 
Rubber gloves and finger-stalls аге to be entirely 
eschewed. I tried these, from the costly surgeon’s operat- 
ing gloves to the clumsiest cheap rubber finger-stalls. 


Water usually gets in at the backs, but if it does not, 
perspiration accumulates in these rubber articles. In 
any case, the effect is that the skin is perpetually wet 
and as much chilled with external cold water as if it was 
uncovered. A much better method of avoiding stains 
is to use plate-lifters for plates and forceps for prints. 
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These should not be laid upon the bench, where they 
both deposit and pick up impurities, but should, when 
not actually in hand, be dropped into a small white 
porcelain dish of clean water. This can be readily seen 
in the dark-room, and keeps the appliance alwavs clean 
for use. Also it may be mentioned that there are very 
few stains, including even strong dyes, which cannot be 
removed while fresh with a solution of three parts of 
methylated spirits and one of hvdrochloric acid, rubbed 
on with a tuft of cotton-wool, the hands being then 
rinsed in water and carefully dried. 

Preventive measures are of great assistance. Most 
operators share with me a horror of the scented pre- 
parations of the perfumer, and fortunately can well dis- 
pense with them. Ву far the best preparation is cheap, 
odourless, and easily mixed at home. In an 8-oz. medi- 
cine bottle place 2 oz. each of lemon juice, olive oil, and 
glycerine. Room must always be left for shaking. This 
amount costs 6d., and will last a year. About 15 
minims should be rubbed well into the hands, not for- 
getting the wrists, and well in between the fingers, 
after the day’s work, and again at bedtime. 

With the foregoing precautions all the ordinary 
troubles of chaps and chilblains due to photographic 
operations should be quite avoided, but the distressing 
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cracks in the finger-tips are usually constitutional, and 
call for special care and treatment. As a preventive, 
place a little vaseline in the palm of the hand, and 
thoroughly work the finger-tips of the other hand into 
this, finally wiping off all removable excess. This 
should be done before commencing work each day. For 
the best cure for the trouble when such cracks have 
opened up I am indebted to a surgeon, who finds that 
the false skin described is sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the severe washing necessary in order to sterilise 
the hands for performing an operation. Any druggist 
will make up the preparation. In a 4 oz. bottle place 
enough celloidin shavings to about one-third fill it, and 
fill up with two parts of ether to one of alcohol. Shake 
occasionally, and in a few days vou will have a viscous 
or almost gelatinous solution. A matchstick should be 
stuck into the inside of the cork, reaching nearly to the 
bottom of the bottle. The well-washed and thoroughly 
dried finger-tip, upon which there is a fissure, should be 
covered with this preparation, the crack itself being 
filled in with two or three coats, which take less than 
one minute to set. Before replacing the cork after use, 
smear а little of the preparation round the neck of the 
bottle inside with the stick, in order to form a seal and 
prevent evaporation of the very volatile contents. 
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DR. A. В. F. EVERSHED'S ONE-MAN SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. # 


R. A. R. F. EVERSHED, whose work is now exhibited at 

the Camera Club, combines a high standard of technique 
with considerable versatility and discrimination in the selection 
and arrangement of material. One would say that his preference 
is for landscape, but some of his best work is in figures and por- 
traits, which, because less experimental, are more marked bv 
simplicity, sincerity, and sympathy. “Miss Cathleen Nesbitt,” 
in No 4, has a sensitive and expressive head that calls for 
admiration, though it might be improved by softening the further 
side of the face into the surrounding atmosphere, thereby giving 
roundness to the contour; and in No. 3 is shown her interesting 
profile, which, however, need not have been made to tell so 
forcibly against the background, as if she had nothing to do with 
the atinosphere and setting in which she is represented. This, 
of course, is a common pitfall, but it is successfully avoided in 
“Sorrow,” a well-modelled female profile with individuality and 
charm. 

While this stands out as one of the best works in the show 
there are others of interest and merit among the figure subjects, 
“The Return from Labour” being particularly clever, with a 
sense of movement in the man, and the light on his shoulder and 
arm bringing them to the front and thus helping to give him 
solidity. “The Tramp” is a forcible presentation of a rugged 
old head, and “The Horse Fair” is a well-contrived group with 
agreeable diversity of tone, though the horse, as the centre of 
interest, perhaps deserved closer observation and more decided 
treatment. 

The Secret of Landscape. 


The landscapes reveal much investigation, together with some 
limitations of conception and treatment, and also convey a hint 
of uncertainty as to the fitting method of individual expression 
and artistic presentation. There is a searching for the secrets of 
landscape. The poetry of nature is pursued in * Twilight,” but 
is not satisfactorily attained, for the foreground is out of key 
with the rest of the picture, and it should be noted that powerful 
contrasts are not for the soft light of evening. Broad and bold 
simplicity seems to be the aim in “The Steersman," and there is 
a bigness in the conception of the barge passing under the bridge 
in the declining light. These qualities might have brought their 
due reward if the comparative tones of the barge and bank and 
their reflections had been carefully studied instead of being left 
to take care of themselves. 

In the “Hillside,” with trees and sheep against the sky, 
there is a feeling for pleasant curves and for the brilliance of 
sunimer, and only aerial perspective is needed to produce a suc- 
cessful result, for the tree in the middle distance could not have 
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been more forcibly rendered if it had been in the immediate fore- 
ground, and, accordingly, does not take its place. 

Similarly, in *Black Cattle" the distant animals make black 
spots, which, of course, come forward. These and other land- 
scapes have good work in them, and it is a pity that they should 
be marred bv obvious faults. There seems, indeed, often to be 
a failure to visualise the subject as a whole. “Parts are excel- 
lent,” notably in * The Bridge,” which has admirable quality in 
the water and distance, but the foreground has no particular 
relationship to the rest. To design the foreground and its 
foliage as a decorative framework for the scene is quite admis- 
sible, but it needs to be in keeping with the general tone. 

St. Paul's comes well in the atmospheric distance of “London,” 
but here, again, the foreground is so separate in respect of tone 
that it might belong to another picture. There is, however, a 
commendable effort to simplify the near barges. 

Without knowing the dates of the different prints it seems 
hazardous to state the impression that among the landscapes we 
have a succession of tentative efforts culminating in one real 
success—I mean “The Factory Chimney,” with its smoke against 
the sunset, simple and suggestive treatment of the houses, and 
a romantic feeling imparted to a prosaic subject, that altogether 
make a remarkably strong and original work. Vertical lines in 
the emphasised part are again seen in an adjacent print, and it 
is a wonder that the two great piles, unlovely objects in them- 
selves, fall so well into the scheme, which is generally har- 
monious, though deficient in colour suggestion. “The Memorial ” 
is an effective work with poetic quality, but the figures at the 
bottom of the picture unfortunately compete with the monument, 
and would have been better away. It would be a good plan to 
subdue them into comparative insignificance, as has been done 
in “A Street in the East,” where the figures are cleverly induced 
to lose themselves in the shadow, while attention is concen- 
trated on the sunny houses. It is to be remarked, however, that 
in this work the sky is too light for the shadow that should 
reflect it, and too light also to give due effect to the sunlight on 
the buildings. A blue sky, as this may partly or wholly have 
been, is a matter of such importance that it deserves special 
attention, the more so because it has a troublesome tendency to 
come out too light in photography. A one-man show is a test 
that always accentuates shortcomings, but in this case it also 
testifies to a degree of underlving enthusiasm and skill that 
should greatlv benefit by the revelation of what to avoid. The 
exhibition will continue until March 21, and among its attrac- 
tions may be reckoned its comparison of results of the gum and 
bromoil methods. 
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Outdoors. If the worker can select his copying time, and 
chooses a day when there is plenty of bright diffused light, i.e. 
a thin veil of cloud over the sun, and he can place his original 
on a wall facing.north, and it is free from shadows of trees, 
buildings, etc., he will get perhaps the most favourable 
conditions of all for evenness. But even in this case a few 
newspapers on the ground below the original will all count 
to the good. 


Daylight work Indoors. There are two good arrangements 
worth special mention. We may fix our original against a 
wall facing a large (e.g. bow) window, and put the camera 
with its back towards the window. This tends to favour 
even lighting, unless the camera (and worker) are near 
enough to the original to cast local shadows. The other 
plan is to place the original between two windows—one to the 
right, the other to the left—so that it is equally lighted from 
both sides. 


Artificial light naturally appeals especially to those other- 
wise engaged during daylight hours. Further, it offers the 
valuable advantage of constancy. Thus, if we know the 
exposure for copy mg, say, an engraving, etc, with 1 ft. 
of magnesium ribbon at 3 ft., with a certain stop, plate, etc., 
we can with confidence deal with a similar original under 
the same conditions. In this respect daylight proves very 
deceptive. Evenness of illumination means equal illumina- 
tion from two opposite sides, i.e. burning the same quantity 
of magnesium at the same distance, and at corresponding 
positions, on opposite sides, or using a lamp first on one 
side and then on the other, or using two similar lamps one 
on each side. | 

If much copying is likely to be done it may be worth while 
to have a couple of three-joint gas brackets fixed to the wall 
against which the original is fixed, and use incandescent 
mantles, which give an excellent light for copying. 

If the copying of originals in several colours (e.g. water- 
colour paintings, etc.) be done by the light of oil lamps, it 
will generally be found that there is no need to use a yellow 
colour filter with an ortho. or panchromatic plate. 

Broadly speaking, the further away the source of 
(artificial) light is from the original the more even the light- 
ing will be, but increasing this distance means Increasing 
the exposure with the square of the distance of the light from 
the original, i.e. the equivalent exposures at 3 ft. and 4 ft. will 
be in the ratio of 9 to 16, i.e. nearly double at 4 ft. that re- 
quired at 3 ft. The light should not be nearer than double 
the diagonal of the original. | 

The Camera. Any kind of camera may be used, provided 
it has enough length between the lens board or front and the 
back carrying the ground glass and plate. The simpler it 
is the better. If the original is under control, i.e. can be 
placed flat against a wall, no swing back or rising front is 
likely to be required. But if the picture 15 tilted forward a 
“swing " may be required. 

Placing the Camera. The camera must be so placed that 
the optic axis of the lens is perpendicular to the plane of the 
original. Also the lens must be opposite the centre of the 
original. To find the centre of the original stretch a couple 
of pieces of thread between opposite corners forming 
diagonals. Where they meet is the geometric centre. 

It is most essential that the plane of the focussing screen 
be parallel to the plane of the original ; otherwise distortion, 
and so false rendering, will result. In view of this condition 
it is desirable, when possible, to fix the original in the vertical 
plane, as it is then easy to set the camera-back also in the 
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By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 2 
The first part of these notes appeared in last week’s “А. P.,” and dealt with the original and сору, and problems of lighting. 
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vertical plane, by means of the plumb indicator, or a bullet 
slung on a stout thread. Hence the usual and commendable 
plan of fixing the original flat against a vertical wall, if it 
be a sizable picture. For small work a portable copying 
home-made apparatus will be found useful. 

When dealing with originals that are tilted forward on 
the wall, we can either tilt the base of the camera upwards, 
and keep the back at right angles to the tilted base, or we 
can swing the camera back, or both devices may have to be 
used in combination. 

Large originals, e.g. pictures on the wall, call for some 
care in placing the camera opposite the centre. The follow- 
ing plan is to be commended. All we require is some string, 
tape, and a few pins. 

The accompanying diagram will make all clear in a few 


moments. A BC D isa picture suspended from a rod, and 
tilted slightly forward. ith string take the length С D. 
Half this at once gives us the centre K. A key, knife, etc., 
on the string gives us a plumb line, which held at K gives 
us the point G. At G fix one end of the tape. Similarly the 
plumb line held at C and D gives us the points E and F, to be 
marked with pins. Now take two equal lengths of string, 
say two or three yards each. Fix one length of each with its 
end at E and F. Bring the other ends—taut—together at 
H. Lay the tape on the carpet or floor in a straight line 
along G H. The centre of the camera back and lens must 
be somewhere over this tape line G H, which may be checked 
in a moment with the plumb line. The dotted lines show 
where the strings are placed, and G H shows the tape. 

How to test whether the axis of the camera system is per- 
pendicular to the original. If it is possible to fix a small 
piece of mirror pas flat down to the original with a couple 
of tiny pellets of wax the test may be made in the following 
way: Take a piece of wood about the length of the base- 
board, say, 6 by ı by ı in. or so, and carefully plane two 
opposite sides so that they are parallel. Into opposite ends 
of one of these sides screw two steel eyes, so that their centres 
are equidistant from the opposite parallel sides. The camera 
is carefully adjusted, so that the front and back are at right 
angles to the baseboard and the centre of the lens. The 
tester is laid with one edge in close contact with one side of 
the baseboard, or strictly parallel to this edge. 

While looking through the two “eyes ” an assistant places 
the mirror flat against the picture. When the line of sight 
is perpendicular to the plane of the mirror the reflected 
images of the two metal eyes are seen in line. 
(Го be continued.) 
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AN ELECTRIC DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


By CLAUDE H. GAGGERO. 
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Е is proposed to give іп the following notes particulars of a 
style of accessory which, in addition to being useful, will 
present a neat appearance. The lamp is designed for use either 
with the well-known 3-cell pocket dry battery, or with an out- 
side battery or accumulator. The latter will be found most 
convenient in the dark-room on account of its possibility of 
being made to last much longer, whilst the self-contained 
method with the dry battery will be most suitable for use for 
plate-changing, etc., when travelling, and for other short periods. 

The lamp consists essentially of a 
bass carrying the dry battery and its 
contacts, and a hinged cover carrying 
the lamp, globe, switch, and terminals 
for an outside battery. In the draw- 
ings, fig. 1 is a vertical section of the 
lamp without the globe; fig. 2 is a 
section at right angles to fig. 1, with 
the globe and top of the case in 
elevation; fig. 3 is a plan with the 
top of the case removed; fig. 4 is a 
view (not to scale) of the battery con- 
tacts; and fig. 5 is a diagram of electri- 
cal connections, which are omitted from 
the other views to avoid a confusion of 
lines. 

All the woodwork is intended to be 
mahogany or other hard wood, this 
being better than stained white wood. 
The base (a) and top (2) are 5-16ths in. 
thick, and 4} in. and 4 in. square, 
respectively; the sides (c) of the case 
are 3-16ths in. thick and dovetailed at 
the corners; a recess (c') is cut in one 
of them for the switch-arm. The top 
should not be finished to size or fas- 
tened to the sides yet. Having finished 
the sides, lay centrally on the base and 
fit on to the latter four pieces of wood 
(а!) 5-16ths by 3-16ths in. thick, in such 
a position as to make the case a nice fi* 
over them ; the pieces (a!) are then glued 
and screwed into place. Two more 
pieces (a^, a?) are needed to form a 
proper-sized recess to hold the battery 
(4) (shown in chain-dotted lines); these 
need not be glued, the piece (a*) being 
made thick enough to take screws in the 
ends (see fig. 2), and the piece (a?) 
having the grain across its width to give 
greater strength, and being screwed to 
the adjacent piece (a'). The battery 
contact springs (e, e') are made of thin, hard-rolled sheet brass, 
their shape is clearly indicated in fig. 4, and they are screwed to 
the base in the position shown, so as to connect conveniently 
with the terminal springs (4', 2°) of the battery. Holes for two 
terminals (f, f!) for use with an outside battery are to be 
drilled in one side, and then the top (^) may be glued and screwed 
in place, and afterwards finished off neatly to size. Pieces of 
wood (2!) 5-16ths in. deep, and forming a 34 in. square, are fas- 
tened to the top (2) to form a frame to take the globe, and recesses 
cut in the bottom of one side (с) for two small brass hinges (г) 
complete the woodwork. No. 1 countersunk screws should be 
used throughout, and a better appearance will be given if those 
coming outside are of glass. The case must be sandpapered all 
over, including the screw-heads, and should be polished or 
varnished. 

A lamp-holder, costing about 3d., is screwed to the centre of 
the top, one screw, to which a wire is afterwards to be connected, 
having a washer (2!). The holder consists of an internally 
screw-threaded tube (4) to take the lamp, connection to which is 
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made by a wire to the screw (with washer) (4*), fastened to a 
support (43) with a screw which makes connection inside the 
holder with one contact of the lamp; the parts л and /? are 
insulated by a vulcanite washer. The switch arm (j) is a piece 
of flat brass rod pivoted tightly with a screw and washer at j'. 
The reason for its length is to get the screw (у!) clear of the 
battery (d). The switch contact spring (4) is made of thin brass 
(as e and e'), is L-shaped, and bent, as shown in fig. 1. Its 
position on the underneath of the top of case is indicated in 
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chain-dotted lines in fig. 3. Two holes must be drilled in the 
top near the lamp-holder for wires to pass through. The connec- 
tions are made with silk-covered flexibie wires as used for pear 
pushes, etc., the two parts of the twin wires being untwisted 
and separated, as only single wires are required in this case. 
Unless these flexible wires are used great difficulty will be experi- 
enced in closing the case. Referring to fig. 5, a wire is taken 
from terminal (f) to battery contact (e) and on to switch contact 
(4); from terminal (f') to battery contact (e') and on to screw 
(4') of the lamp-holder support; and a wire from the switch-arm 
pivot (7') to screw (4°) on the lamp-holder. The wires connect- 
ing with contacts (e and e') can pass under the plates and round 
one of the screws, the insulation being scraped away at the spot, 
or separate wires may be used, bare for a short way at each end. 
In cases where to pass the wires under a contact would cause an 
awkward setting, a washer must be used under the screw head. 
The lamp should be of the metal filament variety, costing 6d., 
such giving a much better light with less current consumption ; 
in fact, a metal filament lamp will glow brightly with a battery 
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so far exhausted as to only make a carbon lamp dim red. Any 
suitable catch or fastener can be used to keep the case shut when 
being lifted. 

Lastly, the *globe" (/) is made of ruby glass as sold for dark- 
room lamps, is 3,4 in. square inside, and 2 in. high. The 
five separate pieces forming the sides and top are fastened 
together with pieces of cardboard glued into all the inside 
corners, as can be clearly seen in the illustration, fig. 6, and 
bound externally with ruby fabric glued on. To make the bottom 
inside edge a continuous surface with the corner plates, a strip 
of cardboard should be glued into position before the binding is 
put on. This binding of the bottom edge is only to give a 
finished appearance. It will be found that if the globe rests 
evenly on the top of the case, nothing further is needed to pre- 
vent light leakage. If preferred, another frame similar to the 
frame (Фф!) may be fastened to the top (2) to take an internal 
yellow globe. 
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QUINONE AS A TONING AGENT. 


By E.: X. 


MAPLES. 
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tones and wish for something distinctive might be 
well advised to try quinone as a toning agent. Most 
workers have noticed at times the strong tanning action of 
an old hydroquinone developer on the film of a negative, and 
also the stain which sometimes accompanies it. This is 
caused by oxidation of the developer in the film, one of the 
process of this action being quinone. This substance, 
ving the composition C,H,O, is manufactured com- 
mercially in quantity, and from it our old friend hydro- 
quinone or quinol, C,H,O,, is obtained by а reduction 
process. lt is a light powder of a buff colour, and when 
making up a solution it is best to put it in a bottle with 
the water and shake up until dissolved, as otherwise the 
light powder will float at the top of the water together with 
air-bells. Solutions for toning must be freshly made, as they 
will only keep for a very short time, not more than an 
hour or so at the most, and should be strained through 
muslin or cambric before use. 

As a toning agent for bromide prints and lantern slides 
quinone gives some fine colours, quite distinct from those 
obtained by other methods. It has also the advantage of 
hardening the film, so that it will stand washing in hot water 
without injury. A suitable formula for a toning bath is: 
Quinone 1 part, potassium bromide 5 parts, water 200 parts. 
On placing the print or slide in this bath, the colour rapidly 
becomes warmer, the final tone being a red chalk or the 
final tone of the Ferguson copper process, but more of a 
red, less of a yellow. It may now be washed and dried with- 
out much change of colour; in the case of lantern slides, 
however, there will be a general cloudiness or opalescence 
remaining in the film. To remove this we may make use of 
an after-bath, which gives us the power of altering the colour, 
if desired. After washing, we may use a bath of 10 per cent, 
ammonia, which clears the image, producing, at the same 
time, an increase of contrast, and changes it to a warm black. 
During the final washing and drying the tone returns to 
nearly the original red colour. Caustic soda or potash have 


T ones who are tired of the usual thing in brown 


Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—A meeting of secretaries 
and consuls will be held at 35, Russell Square, W.C., on 
Friday, March 13, at 8 p.m., for the arrangement of summer 
programmes. 

The March issue of Photographic Scraps, the little monthly 
issued by Messrs. Ilford, Limited, contains articles on * Photo- 
graphy from the House,” “The Fixing Bath,” * Intona," “Sea and 
Sky in March.” Readers should apply to their dealers for copies 
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an intensifying action, though slight, but do not remove the 
cloudiness. 

Alkaline sulphides clear the image and produce yet other 
shades of brown; perhaps the best of these is ammonium 
thiomolybdate, using the solution, as sold for use after 
bleaching, under the name “Cubrome  Thiomolybdate 
Toner”; or a suitable solution may be made up of 
ammonium thiomolybdate 6 gr., ammonia 50 minims, water 
10 oz. This acts slowly, and requires a few minutes for the 
action to be complete. A very fine tone may be obtained, 
after washing out excess of quinone, by placing for a minute 
or two in an amidol developer; the reddish colour rapidly 
changes to a cool brown, in the case of slides a near approach 
to a water-colour sepia, one of the finest colours the writer 
has obtained by any process. On a bromide print the colour 
may be best described as a purplish-brownish-black, and is 
equally fine in its way, A not to be obtained by other 
means. A solution of sulphite without the amidol gives a 
cool brown, though hardly as good as the last-named. 
Should a toned print or slide be found too dense after treat- 
ment, it can be reduced by a weak bath of hypo, with little, 
if any, effect on the tone. There seems no reason to suspect 
any want of permanency after quinone toning, as the image 
consists of silver in the metallic state (possibly a part may be 
converted into bromide?) in combination with a stable 
organic substance. The process can also be employed as an 
intensifier for negatives, the red colour being very non- 
actinic, and giving as great an increase of printing value as 
mercury and ammonia. 

Quinone is stocked by some of the large chemical firms, 
but those who have difficulty in obtaining it or do not care 
for the trouble of weighing small quantities at each time of 
use can find just what they require in the handy tubes put up 
by Messrs. Lumière under the name of “Quinochrome.” 
The contents of one of these is simply dissolved in 7 oz. of 
water, and is ready for use without any addition. The ordi- 
nary dealer, if he does not stock these, can easily get them to 
order. | 
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of this useful publication, which can be had gratis; or it is 
obtainable direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., on receipt 
of stamp for postage. 


The right to take photographs on the sands at Broadstairs has 
(we learn from the G/ode) been let to a photographer for the 
coming summer for £51, subject to an undertaking not to photo- 
graph any person in bathing costume within the harbour 
boundaries, “nor tout on the sands.” 
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OW that the “ photographic ” season is approaching, 
many amateurs will be spending a great deal of theır 
cash (not in many cases surplus by йе means), and 

will be looking around for some method of replenishing their 
depleted exchequers, and will generally be found willing to 
glean any hint as to how this may be best accomplishel. 

The pleasantest manner one wots of, and frequently far 
more lucrative than photographing the neighbour’s Persian 
kitten at six copies for one and sixpence, is to adopt F ree- 
lance Press photography. This is really far easier than it at 
first sounds, and needs no addition to the apparatus at 
resent in the reader's possession, be it Brownie or reflex ; 
it is essential, however, to have sharp eyes and quick wits. 
The cultivation of these qualifications will not be the least 
interesting of the photographic pleasures to be obtained 
from the pursuit of Press illustrations. Please do not let 
it be imagined that this article purports to show how the 
possessor of a Klimax or Ensignette can outdo the ex- 

rienced reflex or Anschutz user—that would be mani- 
estly absurd; but it does purport to demonstrate that the 
possessor of these small instruments need not be deterred 
from entering the lists with his more ig genie equipped 
brother, who, quite feasibly, may not present at the 
psychological moment. 


Spee! Essential. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that the modern news- 
paper depends upon SPEED (large type, please!), and with- 
out this the photographer cannot hope to get his illustra- 
tions accepted. As soon as the photograph has been taken, 
and there is no chance of securing any more aspects of the 
same occurrence, rush away home and develop the plate 
or film. Fix in a strong hypo bath in order to obtain fixa- 
tion as rapidly as possible, wash for a few moments only, 
and dry with methylated spirit. 'The print must be made 
upon glossy paper, and bromide is far preferable to P.O.P. 
If the print is smaller than half-plate, it should be enlarged 
if at all possible, as it will stand a greater chance of 
acceptance. 'The most popular size is whole-plate, which 
may be confirned by a stroll down Fleet Street or a 
glance in the offices of any illustrated paper in any of the 
large provincial towns. If enlarging is out of the question, 
don't give up in despair, but send the print along, and if it 
is at all usable it will probably be accepted. Acceptance is 
practically a certainty if the subject is thoroughly interest- 
ing to the readers of the paper to which it is sent. If 
developing is impossible at the time the photograph is 
taken, and time can be thereby saved, the dark slides (this 
will debar film users) should be sent by express passenger 
train and handed to the guard. Give him a small “tip,” 
mark the package " Undeveloped plates," address it to the 
paper for which it is intended, and put your name outside 
as well as in. Then wire the newspaper, informing them 
that undeveloped plates are being sent to, say, Euston, 
arriving at 5.55 in care of the guard. Add your name and 
address, and purchase the paper next morning to see what 
success you have achieved. 

Forwarding Undeveloped Negatives. 

If you have in mind any particular occurrence for Press 
work, such as the arrival of some royal personage, and 
think time will be saved by sending the undeveloped plates, 
take with you a plate box with a covering of brown paper 
already addressed, a viece of string, and a note enclosed 
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stating that you are “sending the enclosed undeveloped 
plates, which you trust will be suitable," etc. You will then 
only have to enclose your exposed slides and get to the 
station in time for the first fast train to town, the time of 
which you will, of course, already have noted, in order 
ae you will be able to dash into a taxi should time run 
short. 
Subjects and Apparatus. 

You will note that a sentence above reads “interesting 
to the readers of the paper to which it is sent.” It would 
be useless sending to the Scientific American the photograph 
of a street fight, or to the Daily Mirror the latest marvels 
of scientific research. The topical press, to which this 
article refers, requires бро йв subjects of general in- 
terest. A photograph of a building collapse, a railway 
accident, and such like will always meet with ready accept- 
ance. The keen-witted photographer can discover a variety 
of subjects whilst going to and from his daily occupation, 
many of which will amply compensate for the carrying of 
a waistcoat pocket camera always. They are jolly little 
companions, and may be made to earn their cost in a twelve- 
month. Naturally, as large an aperture lens as the in- 
dividual ре can afford is an advantage, but now that 
they are being retailed with anastigmats at as low as 45s., 
this need not become a very serious item. As aforesaid, 
the plate variety is preferable to that necessitating films and 
weighs very little more. 

Points for the Pressman. 

Note that all communications should be addressed to the 
" Art Editor" of the paper. It would no doubt get into the 
right TE if otherwise addressed, but the powers that 
be prefer them so directed, and there is no advantage in 
rubbing them up the wrong way, more especially as some 
more tactful photographer may also send the same subject, 
and so get preference. 

All the daily papers and some weeklies appoint photo- 
graphic correspondents in all available places. If you live 
in a small town or village it is worth while endeavouring 
to obtain such an appointment. You will get preference 
should two similar subjects be transmitted, and very seldom 
indeed is anything you may chance to send not paid for. 


.Of course, if you continue to send rubbish, your appoint- 


ment would be terminated, but with reasonable care this 
should prove a lucrative undertaking. Such an appoint- 
ment, too, will get you into many places otherwise barred, 
so that you would get opportunities of seeing many interest- 
ing spectacles, even if you did not photograph them. ] 

Finally, remember that courtesy will carry you further 
than hauteur. When desiring admission or position, inform 
the "mighty ones" nicely that you are correspondent of 
so-and-so paper, and will be grateful for any facilities that 
may be extended. Even a policeman can do you a lot of 
harm if he so wishes; so, when approaching anybody, from 
a constable upwards, speak as though you were seeking a 
favour, and thank him when it is accorded, even though he 
had not the power to say you nay. A “bobby” can fre- 
quently get you a very good position if you have spoken 
courteously beforehand, and so enable you to get a pull 
over rivals whose behaviour has not been so exemplary. 

Following these hints and using common sense there is 
no reason why readers should not show a credit balance 
to their photographic expenditure at the end of the year 
owing to their having become Free-lance Pressmen. 
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ONE SUMMER'S DAY, 


By 
R. CRERAR. 


From the Exhibition of 
Scottish Pictoral Work. 
now open at 

"The А. P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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STIRLING BRIG. 
From the Exhibition of Scottish Pictorial Work, now open at 
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By W. S. CROCKET. 


"The A, P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
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SUSSEX OXEN. 


OLD-wORLD subjects are always 
interesting, and the rich legacy of 
pictorial wealth which the passing 
years have left behind offers a wide 
and attractive field for the amateur 
photographer's efforts. 

Not seldom does it happen that 
the old attracts, the new repels. The 
ancient fashion is picturesque; its modern countertype, 
by comparison, is supernaturally ugly. 

Broadly speaking, the more powerful appeal of the 
old rests on a threefold basis: outline, material, and 
association. 

In things old appear gentle curve, quaint zigzag, 
and softened unconventional formation. In things new, 
straight lines, perfect angles, precise parallels, triumph 
of draughtsman's scale bound fast by geometric rule. 
Now, pictorial art cannot be thus bound. It may be 
guided by broad tenets. but never restricted by rigid 
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By H. P. EVBRETT. 


JAMERA SUBJECTS THAT ARE DISAPPEARING. 


An article that every amateur photographer should read carefully. 


By H. P. EVERETT. 


rule. Thus confined, it becomes mere mechanical tran- 
script, without individuality or expression. 

And whereas the old is of wood, plaster, straw, the 
new is of brick, iron, slate—uninspiring materials, and 
withal uninvested with the magic romance of past 
associations, which clings inseparably about that which 
is time-worn. 

The latter quality, being abstract and not visual, will 
appeal most strongly to the imaginative; and, given 
equal technical skill, the pictorialist who gets into 
closest touch with the nature of his subject will best 
express it. 

Surely never before was the need for record workers 
to be up and doing more clearly indicated, for many 
old-world subjects are slipping away from us with 
stealth and speed. The displacement of the old by the 
"new and improved " was never so rapid and sweeping, 
пог the destruction by commercial vandalism so ruth- 
less, as to-day. 
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SUSSEX REAPERS. 


The world moves more slowly in country 
districts than in towns and cities, and many 
old ways and features of rural life have 
lingered, and cling tenaciously here and 
there, beyond their day and generation. 

Not always in remote districts either, but 
often close to large modern towns, the old 
world and the new may be seen side by side. 

This has been well exemplified on the 
South Down slopes of picturesque Sussex 
for some time past—in the survival of the 
ox team for farm work. 

The general employment of the draught 
or working ox ceased in England many 
years ago; but he has drawn the plough and 
carted the corn on the Sussex hills right 
up to the present time, almost within sight 
of up-to-date Brighton. Ten or fifteen 
years ago about half a dozen teams re- 
mained, but one by one they have dis- 
appeared, until in October of the past vear 
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the Brighton 
local papers re- 
corded the sale 
of the last ox 
team, апа the 
purchase bv the 
Mayor of a yoke 
for the museum. 
Having often 
followed this par- 
tcuar team, 
while it was 
working in the 
pleasant village 
of Falmer, and 
obtained a con- 
siderable number 
of negatives, 
which one hoped 
to supplement at 
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a convenient season, this was unwelcome 
news. Inquiry, however, has revealed the 
fact that, though no working oxen remain 
near Brighton, a solitary team 15 still work- 
ing in another part of Sussex. So far as one 
has been able to ascertain, this is now the 
only one left. 

Akin to ox labour, and synchronising with 
it, other old-world forms of husbandry may 
be met with in Sussex. Quite recently, in a 
cross-country stroll, опе found two reapers 
working in the harvest field with the old- 
fashioned sickles or reaping hooks, long 
since superseded in most districts, first by 
the scythe, then the old type of reaping 
machine, and now the self-binder. 

From the harvest field to the mill is an 
easy stage, and a word 15 due to the latter as 
a familiar feature of our home landscape that 
is gradually disappearing. 

In the days of our grandparents nearly 
every village had its windmill апа sturdy 


A COTTAGE HOME iN SUFFOLK. 


miller, who daily harnessed bold Boreas, and ground 
the corn for his little community's daily bread. 
Usually situated on the highest available site, 
rivalling the church spire, the mill was the village 
landmark, and, as the first homeland object seen 
afar off, gladdened the carrier’s heart on his home- 
ward way, or cheered the old farmer jogging back from 
market. One by one the old windmills have been super- 
seded bv steam, and become out of date, and though 
some still remain working, many are discarded, and, 
with broken sails, and in various stages of decay, stand 
with outspread arms like phantoms of a bygone age. 
They are good camera subjects, and usually make 
strong, bold pictures. 

Less conspicuous, but often more pictorial, the water- 
mills found along the course of our running streams 
deserve mention. These, too, are becoming out of date, 
and it is no uncommon thing to find a beautiful old wheel, 
that has not turned for manv a year, bound fast with 
overgrowing creepers. Many of these “silent wheels " 
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exist, and they are well worth a place in the amateur 
photographer's subject list. Probably, however, the 
"live" wheels are more attractive, if for no other 
reason, because often enlivened with the presence of the 
maid of the mill, who provides a useful and interesting 
figure subject. 

The “cottage homes " of our country, immortalised in 
Mrs. Hemans' beautiful poem, have always attracted 
the picture maker; but it can scarcely be denied that the 
type is altering, and the day approaching when it will 
be dithcult for readers to appreciate the full meaning of 
the poet's words, except from pictures of what has been. 
The picturesque old thatched cottage is going, with the 
windmill, and the draught ox, and kindred types. The 
new housing schemes for the working classes do not in- 
clude thatched roofs or wooden walls. No regret can 
be felt for a better housing condition; but, in view of 
the increasing activity in this direction, we may do well 
to make the most of the opportunity while it remains to 
secure pictorial records of the many humble but often 
really beautiful old cottage homes scattered about our 
countryside. 

The spread of education has transformed the per- 
sonality of our country villages, and the modern 
inmates of the old cottages often appear somewhat out 
of keeping with their primitive dwellings. There still 
remain, however, in most districts a few veterans of the 
pre-Board-school era, many of whom never wrote their 
own names or read any book but Nature's open volume. 

These old folks constitute another interesting class of 
subjects for camera work, and a rapidly vanishing one. 
Toil-worn, weather-beaten, deeply lined and furrowed, 
their rugged faces are eminently suited for what might 
be called pictorial portraiture, each one being strongly 
marked with an individuality and character that a long 
life of self-reliant industry has stamped upon it; character 
of a simple, stoical kind perhaps, but often not alto- 
gether without a blend of unassuming dignity, the 
dignity engendered of honest labour. 

Veterans there will always be, but not quite of this 
type. Education has set its mark on the rising genera- 
tions, whose fuller enlightenment is unmistakably mani- 
fested in countenance, attire, and general bearing. 

Interesting camera subjects are often found along the 
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towpaths of our canals, and these too may soon vanish. 
Motor canal barges have already been tried, and who can 
tell how soon Dobbin and his long trailing tow-rope may 
be a thing of the past? | 

Many other subjects suggest themselves, varying with 
different localities. In all directions the new is dis- 
placing the old, and the scope for record work is wide 
and varied. Every village or district has its links with 
the past, which, even if not of a conspicuous nature, 
search will reveal, and the amateur photographer, of 
whatever locality, might well include among his collec- 
tion an album or portfolio specially reserved for prints of 
the “old-world " and “disappearing " features of his 
neighbourhood. 

This class of work is essentially one for the amateur, 
since it needs sympathetic treatment. 

Apart from portraiture, the professional photographer 
engaged to photograph any object is mainly concerned 
with the depiction of fact in its most forcible rendering, 
fact of the “Gradgrind ” character ; and nobody can 
blame him, for it is the conventional idea of what he is 
paid for and expected to do. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions, but one speaks of the general run of trade 
photographic work. 

But the amateur who lives near the old cottage, mill, 
toll-gate, or similar structure can study his subject 
sympathetically, and choose his time when the soft 
evening light, lengthened shadows, or other effect that 
seems most in harmony, play around and upon it, and 
show it at its best, endeavouring by all possible means 
to enforce the sentiment of the picture theme. 

Certain subjects will always be with us—the wood- 
lands, hill, and dale, river, sea, landscape subjects, and 
others without number; but the old is passing, and the 
memorials of bygone days are vanishing. 

Photography can do much to preserve and perpetuate 
at least their image and semblance, and they are worth 
preserving, for they belong to a past that has seen the 
growth and upbuilding of a mighty nation. As pictorial 
objects alone they are usually interesting; as part of our 
national heritage, inseparably bound up with our past 
history and traditions, they are doubly so, and should 
not be lost to succeeding generations. 
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A SIMPLE PRESS. 


OW often the amateur photographer 

has occasion to deplore the lack of 
an efficient press! There are innumerable 
operations in photography in which it is 
desirable or necessary to submit prints, 
etc., to steady, even pressure for consider- 
able periods of time. Numerous are the 
expedients adopted, such as placing the 
prints under a pile of heavy books or 
several boxes of negatives. A simple and 
quite effective press can, however, easily 
be constructed from ordinary pieces of 
wood at a nominal cost, a c 
press which will obviate the 
use of these rather trouble- 
some dodges, and possibly 
be useful in other than 
purely photographic direc- 
tions. 

As may be deduced from 
the accompanying sketches, 
this press is based upon the 
well-known lever and ful. 
crum principle, in which a 
weight placed at the end of 
a long arm or lever exer- 
cises a pressure many times its own 
weight at the fulcrum. 

The press consists essentially of a base- 
board (A in figs. 1 and 2), and a similar 
top board, B, to transmit the pressure 
evenly. These may suitably be made 
from the ends of a stout box and for 
rigidity should have some battens nailed or 
(better! screwed, at the ends as shown. 
To the centre of the longer side of A is 
screwed a substantial upright C (in all 
fips.. А series of holes about j in. 
diameter is bored along the axis of this 
piece. Across the length of the top board 
B is screwed a piece marked D (in all 
figs.. The shape of this is shown plainly 
in fig. 1. A piece of broomstick about 
3 ft. long, with a stout screw projecting 
at one end, as shown in figs. 2 and 3, 
completes the equipment. It is advisable 
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The method of using the press will be 
obvious, I think, from the drawings. The 
print, or whatever is to be pressed, is laid 
squarely on the baseboard, and the top 
board placed in position over it. The 
screw of the broomstick is inserted 
through the most convenient hole in the 
upright, and the stick itself allowed to rest 
in the semicircular notch provided for it 
in the crosspiece D. It now only remains 
to attach a movable weight, such as a 
domestic flat-iron or a brick tied up with 
string to form a loop. Obviously by 
sliding the weight to or from the fulcrum 


Fig, 2 (5:06 Elevation) 


various pressure can be exerted at will 
upon the top board. The series of holes 
is, of course, to accommodate varying 
thicknesses in the press. Dimensions are 
left to the discretion and requirements of 
the reader, but whatever the size he should 
eir on the side of substantiality. Н.Р. 
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ENLARGING WITH MAGNESIUM 
RIBBON. 


HE following method will be found 
very simple and cheap, as it can be 
done without a condenser. 

The first step necessary will be to make 
an opening in a door panel 4 inch 
smaller than the negative to be enlarged 
(a temporary panel can be used instead of 
cutting the original one). Then pin the 
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Plan of PRESS 


to put a ferrule or bind some copper wire 
round the end of the broomstick where the 
screw protrudes, as it will be subject to 
considerable strain. 


negative over the opening with small 
drawing pins. Next a bracket must be 
provided to place the camera on, as 
sketch 1, and should be placed under the 
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negative with two round-headed screws, so 
that it can be slipped off when not 
required. 

Another bracket similar to sketch 1 will 
be required, but without the slot, to be 
fixed in the same way on the opposite 


Two brass plates fo 
held the brackets f 
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Slot for fhe 
Zo keep camerz 


Fig. 1. 


side of the negative, on which to place a 
lamp to focus the negative with. 
And now a piece of wire will be wanted, 


Door Panel 


Wire Frame. 


Bracket 


Fig. 2. 


not thicker than 4 inch. It must be long 
enough to reach from the bracket to 13 
inches above the negative, then bent 
parallel with the negative and down again 
to the bracket, where two small holes 
should be made just large eneugh to re- 
ceive the wire ends (as sketch 2), and 
placed three or four inches from the door 
panel. The wire frame is for the magne- 
sium ribbon to hang on whilst being 
burnt. One end of each piece should be 
bent over so as to form a small hook, so 
that it will hang on the wire frame. 

After the negative has been focussed, 
and just before the exposure is made, a 
piece of ground glass must be fixed (with 
drawing pins) in front of the negative, so 
as to diffuse the light. 

Supposing a postcard size negative ot 
medium density is to be enlarged two 
diameters, on rapid bromide paper, stop 
F/11, about eighteen inches of ribbon 
divided into three or four pieces might. be 
tried. An easy and effective way to light 
the strips of ribbon is to have a piece ot 
wadding about one inch wide sprinkled 
with methylated spirit, then placed on a 
piece of tin, so the wadding can be held 
close up under the pieces of ribbon, and 
lighted with a match. Н. 5. 
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That the motion picture is proving of inestimable value to the 
study of biology, and undoubtedly is helping to unravel the secrets 
of life, has been proved to the world in the past few years in a 
very convincing manner. Would that Darwin or William Owen, 
or anyone else, for the matter of that, who has laid bare a few 
of the mysteries of creation, were with us now to view the won- 
ders of the cinematograph! The unerring, exacting eye of the 
camera has shown us that there are truths which master-minds 
of the last decade have told us. We could have no more con- 
vincing proof than that which is given us in the motion picture 
—it is visual evidence of the very greatest importance. 

Many of the strange and interesting features of biology dis- 
covered through the microscope have been presented with realis- 
tic effect by means of the cinematograph. Quite recently we 
have witnessed a number of films depicting various experiments 
with the hearts of rabbits and frogs (which remain beating some 
time after their removal) showing the manner of recording the 
heart’s movements, and the action upon it of chloroform and 
adrenalin. The reflex movements of a frog from which the brain 
had been removed included the drawing up of either leg when 
touched ; other efforts of the frog to free itself from a small piece 
of paper which was chemically treated. The excised heart of a 
tortoise, beating on glass, indicated that the secret of the heart’s 
rhythmic action was within its own walls. The movements of 
the lungs of a dead rabbit—artificially expanded by air as in 

breathing—showed their elastic, expanding action. "Various films 
illustrated the starfish's method of righting itself when turned 
upon its back. 

Anothe: series of pictures showed the movements in flight of a 
dragon-fly and blue-bottle, slowed down фу the cinematograph so 
that the movements of the wings could be easily observed. 
Another film depicted the movements of the gullet, stomach, and 
intestines of a frog, as seen by the X-rays. The muscular waves 
passing along a snail’s body in the process of crawling, the move- 
ments of the snail in progress, throwing its feelers, and the arms 
carrying the eyes, and the graceful action of the body as it passed 
along a rough surface, were also shown. A series of microscopic 
films showed the blood circulation in a frog’s foot, the individual 
corpuscles being seen seeking their way through the capillaries, 
and a vein with flowing blood being fed by a capillary. 

The development of the egg of a sea urchin, with the process 
of subdivision and growth, was shown, and the serpent-like 
animalcular germs of sleeping sickness were displayed in their 
activity amongst the blood corpuscles of an infected animal. 
Another set of pictures showed the germination of a seed (in 
which the timing had been greatly accelerated by the cinemato- 
graph): the roots pushing downward and the shoots upward to 
the light; the action of pollen on the stigma of a plant; the 
growth and expansion of flowers, and the circulation of proto- 

plasm in the plant system. 

By means of these films life is indeed shown in motion. Pause 
a moment, reader, and think of the illimitable possibilities of the 
motion picture in this direction. One is so apt to regard cine- 
snatography only in its amusement phase, and not, as it has been 
proved repeatedly on this page, as one of the greatest benefits 
the genius of man has ever bequeathed to his fellow-creatures. 


A New Process in Colour Cinematography. 
Amateur photographers who take a real interest in the con- 
temporary science of cinematography—and who does not?—will 
have followed the remarkable progress made by the colour film 
during the past few years. 
The wonders of kinemacolor have an increasing fascination for 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


THE CINEMA AND BIOLOGY; SOME REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT». 


the devotee of the cinema theatre. How the colours of nature 
are reproduced by this process has already been described here. 
We now have news of a remarkable invention perfected by Mr. 
F. W. Hochstetter, of New York. 

“For a proper realisation of the astounding advance made in 
natural-colour photography in the art of the camera,” says Mr. 
Hochsetter, in the Moving Picture News, “it must be clearly 
emphasised that the colours are due to light and certain chemical 
formule absolutely. No painting, handwork, stencil-work, or 
similar devices are used. Photographers have known from time 
immemorial that the different colours made themselves known in 
any photographic plate in different gradation of a bluish-grey 
appearance. These values have always lain latent in the plate, 
and time, mon2y, and experimentation have been going on for 
years with the purpose of realising them on positive film or 
paper. The manufacturers of photographic papers and films 
have large forces of chemists constantly experimenting with the 
hope of achieving this philosopher’s stone of photography. They 
have made orthochromatic plates and panchromatic plates, and 
have succeeded in accentuating the grey gradation of colour. 
The Lumi?re Company, of Lyons, France, have succeeded in 
making a plate whereby, with coloured particles of starch, it is 
possible, with a time exposure, to obtain colour negatives. The 
Natural Colour Company, of London, by means of panchromatic 
films and coloured screens, and by increasing or doubling the 
optic possibilities, have succeeded in making, by means of red 
and green screens, a colour illusion which has been called 
kinemacolor. 

*'The inventors, Messrs. Urban and Smith, have been very fair 
in their claim, as they announce in their literature that their 
results are obtained by means of a colour-filter wheel and per- 
sistence of vision on the part of the spectator, and admitting very 
frankly that probably the first man who, although he did not 
know it, discovered kinemacolor was Sir John Herschel, who 
demonstrated by spinning a coin that it was possible to see heads 
and tails at the same time. 

“Friese Green and Ives have made some interesting experi- 
ments in the production of colours by the use of belts and filters. 
These, however, cannot by any means be termed colour photo- 
graphy, as the colours in the film, as stated above, are merely a 
more accentuated bluish grey, and any colours possessed are 
obtained by means of outside agencies of colour belts, filter 
wheels, or screens of some kind or quality. Up to the coming 
of the Hochstetter (Expm.) process, no one had succeeded in 
putting the colours into actual visibility in the film appearing 
to the naked eye the same as at the moment of projection. All 
other means of obtaining colour outside of these mentioned 
have been found to be obsolete and impractical, and not even 
capable of conveying an illusion effect in colours. It is true, by 
the older methods, that coloured moving pictures could be 
obtained, and are still obtained, but only by the costly process 
of employing numerous persons to paint the pictures, a process 
often taking months in the case of long reels. Even by this 
costly and slow process, only certain classes of subjects are 
capable of being dealt with. Under the Hochstetter (Expm.) 
process, the colours of nature are photographically recorded 
simultaneously with the taking of the picture. The completed 
picture, with all its glowing radiance of colour, can be exhibited 
and duplicates made as quickly as with black and white." 

We look forward to seeing examples of the Hochstetter process 
with considerable interest, if all that our American contemporary 
claims for it is true. 


The Lumiere Flat Films.—Mr. T. К. Grant, of 89, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C., who is agent for the Lumiére products, 
has sent us two half-plate films for trial, one thin and the other 
thick (double vitrose), this latter quality being intended to remain 
rigid in the dark slide like a glass plate. Although a detailed 
stud y was not practicable under the circumstances, we may say 
that both films were free from colloid matter on the backs, and 
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remained satisfactorily flat during work. In each case a short 
exposure was given, and development with diamidophenol gave 
good results. Further, we gather from a circular, that each 
thickness of film may be had with a choice of four emulsions, 
and that sizes range from half-plate to 12 by то. Those who feel 
disposed to make a trial of these various qualities should apply 
to Mr. Grant, or obtair supply from a local ler. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Edinburgh Exhibition. 


I have received from two or three sources most 
excellent accounts of the success of the exhibition 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, which is 
held in their rooms at 38, Castle Street. There 
are features in this exhibition which afford the 
society cause for much satisfaction, and the 
reports all say the work was very encouraging to 
the officials of the society. It is representative of 
all the ideals of photography, almost to the limits 
of a conflict. It is admirably fitted to perform the 
functions of a society exhibition, to educate the 
units of the society, and to impress the outsider 
who may be induced to visit the show. Auto- 
chromes take a proper place, among which the 
work of Miss Olive M. Edis (a London exhibitor) 
shines with marked effect. Some Continental 
workers also give an international aspect to the 
display. C. G. Thornton is a medallist in the 

dscape section, likewise Е. В. Penman. 
In portraiture and figures five medals were 
awarded. W. Crooke, R. M. Richardson, and 
John Moffatt were the local winners, but I have 
not the names of the other two. Dr. W. Inglis 
Clark worthily won a medal in the autochromes. 


The Society Glaze or Frame their Exhibits. 


Prior to the formation of the exhibition I men- 
tioned it was the intention of the Edinburgh 
Society to experiment with the Sheffeld idea of 
glazing exhibits sent in, and I am glad to hear it 
has been attended with a fair measure of success. 
The report sent on by the secretary, Mr. Massie, 
says: “The society has facilitated matters for 
exhibitors this season by offering to frame 
mounted exhibits of certain sizes sent from a 
distance, and many exhibitors took advantage of 
this offer.” There is a pleasing indication of 
vigorous life in the society in the absence of old 
pictures on view, and the policy adopted by 
certain foreign societies of keeping their members 
progressively active by refusing to consider any 
work not belonging to the current season would 
not appear to be necessary in this case. 


An Hon. Press Secretary. 


I am always most willing to help secretaries in 
bringing their club notices before the general 
photographic public, but I don’t think the secre- 
tary who has enclosed me a list of his officers, and 
says he would be obliged if I would kindly publish 
it in the paper, and add a line to the effect that 
photographers in the district not already members 
should get into communication with him, and that 
the annual exhibition is in March, if I could also 
publish this, is playing the game quite fair. I 
don’t mind advertising this gentleman and his 
society—in fact, am glad to do so; but as I never 
receive a single report from him and the one in 
question bears no news item of his society—what 
they have done, or what they are going to do, 
facts that were surely before the annual meeting— 
I ask, does he or his society consider it fair 
sport? I won't mention the society's name, beyond 
it is in London, and if he cannot do better than 
this he should scarcely claim the title following 
his signature, of hon. Press secretary. 


Stereoscopic Slides with a Single Lens 
Camera. 


On a recent Monday the members of the Cleve- 
land Camera Club enjoyed one of the most suc- 
cessful evenings of the present session. Mr. Е. W. 
Pearson, an old and enthusiastic member of the 
camera club, gave a lecture on “Stereoscopic 
Photography,” and special attention was directed 
to the making of really good stereoscopic nega- 
tives by means of a single-lens camera. This 
portion of the lecture proved to be particularly 
attractive, the members and several workers 
declaring their intention of following Mr. 
Pearson’s practical suggestions. In the course of 
the discussion which took place after the lecture, 
Dr. A. Bryans gave an interesting resumé of the 
valuable assistance now being afforded by stereo- 
scopic photography—both іп autochrome and 
monochrome—in the preparation of anatomical 
studies, the rendering of relief giving a much 
truer relationship between one membrane and 
another than can possibly be obtained by ordinary 
photographic methods. 


No Studio and No Pencil. 


Mr. C. Willé paid a welcome visit to the Bowes 
Park Photographic Society last Monday evening, 
and gave an extremely interesting lecture on 
portraiture. This, the oldest branch of photo- 
graphy, was avoided by a great many amateurs 
for two reasons, the first being the mistaken notion 
that a top-lighted studio was imperative, and the 
second the necessity for retouching the negative. 
All Mr. Willé’s admirable portrait studies have 
been secured either in an ordinary well-lighted 
sitting-room or else in the open air, while practi- 
cally all his negatives are innocent of the re- 
touching pencil. For a background he uses the 
homely clothes-horse, covered on both sides with 
plain paper, backed up with canvas. He favours 
a whole-plate camera with a long-focus lens, while 
some of his best pictures are secured by placing a 
piece of ground glass in front of the plate; the 
den is a pleasing softness without being out of 
ocus. 


Two Lecturettes. 


For the second time the Warrington Photo 
graphic Society has had the pleasure of hearing 
a paper by a lady member. On Tuesday Miss 
Jackson, whose brother’s name is not unknown to 
"A. P." readers, gave a profusely illustrated 
lecturette entitled "Something by the Sea." It 
recorded a day's snapshotting at New Brighton 
by several of the most popular members of the 
society, and was interspersed with many excellent 
pictures and witty comments on other aspects of 
the Blackpool of the Wirral during the remainder 
of the year. Mr. Wilkes gave the companion 
lecturette. It had the modest title, “Something 
Attempted”; but, as one of the thanksmen (to 
use a new word) said afterwards, the quotation 
might also have been finished, for Mr. Wilkes 
gave us proof of “something done.” His studies 
in cloud effects, flower groups, and many set 
compositions were heartily applauded, and show 
promise of excellent work in the future. 


Flourishing Birstall. 


Mr. A. Capstick is again the president of the 
Birstall Photographic Society, which is in a very 
flourishing condition, and the officials and mem- 
bers are most optimistic on the score of the 
future. They have excellent men in the group of 
workers who run the society. There is Capstick the 
president, Blakeley the secretary, C. Hopkinson 
and J. H. Bond—all real good workers, to whom 
much of the society’s continued success is due. 


A Lantern Slide Exponent. 

The lantern slide is, in my opinion, says Mr. 
James Shaw, of Manchester, the finest and most 
exquisite form of the photographic positive. The 
only point worth recognising and striving for, if 
art is to live, is the immortality of the beauty of 
truth, and the production of a fine lantern slide 
compels us by its very limitations to adhere to 
natural truth. Now, you “bromoilers,” how do 
you like this jacketing? But of lantern slides І 
must speak, and Mr. Shaw told the Leicester 
Society last week, when demonstrating there, that 
it is only possible to make an excellent lantern 
slide from an excellent negative. 


His Process 

Mr. Shaw sticks to the gelatino-bromide process, 
and uses rodinal 1 in 2s, with the temperature 
kept at 6o deg. No clear-glass slides, for there is 
always some gradation in al! subjects. Before the 
slide is made, the negative should have all its 
defects removed, as all these blemishes will be 
magnified. Bad skies should be painted out 
altogether, and another sky printed in from 
another negative. There is nothing to be gained 
by picking and choosing among the various 
brands of lantern plates. They are all good. 
The favourite plate amongst most workers is 
Paget’s slow lantern plate; not because it is 
superior to others, but simply because it has 
become more widely known. It is a good plan to 
standardise negatives, or, in other words, to 
develop all of them with the same developer used 
at the same temperature and strength. This 
ensures similar negatives being obtained where 
the exposures need vary but slightly. 
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A Very Wise Secretary. Е: 

The secretary of the Leicester Photographic 

Society is a very sensible fellow, and after seven 
and a half years’ strenuous work he feels the 
time has arrived when a change is desirable, and 
he gives logical reasons why. Не says: “In 
honorary positions of this kind there is always the 
possibility of one overstepping his welcome, 
1 certainly should not like to fall into such am 
error.” A change in the secretaryship is at times 
desirable; one’s ideas become exhausted and 
stilted, one’s very voice becomes hackneyed, and 
ceases to carry weight and influence. A new voice 
and new ideas are a real necessity to the welfare 
of any society, and Mr. Leake says he feels that 
the present time is ripe for a change. 


Big Events at Leicester. 


Only Mr. Leake and his Leicester friends are 
competent judges as to whether seven and a halí 
years is the allotted span of his usefulness as 
secretary, but he nevertheless strikes a very 
important note in one’s loyalty to the cause in 
preference to the possibility of a more or less 
selfish desire to cling to office to please and satisfy 
one’s vanity. Mr. Leake has introduced some 
valuable ideas into the organisation at Leicester, 
but none more so than the excellent little club 
brochure, or shall I give it its higher-sounding 
title, Гле Monthly Journal? This is sent on to 
me every month, and I know everything that is 
transpiring at Leicester. One of the forthcoming 
features of special note is the exhibition of photo- 
graphs that is to be held in the Art Gallery for a 
month following April r:th, the opening day. 
Promises of about 200 pictures from the leadi 
workers of Great Britain have been received, 
without the slightest exaggeration, it can be 
termed one of the finest prospective exhibitions 

et held in this country. Messrs. Jas. Shaw, of 

anchester, and W. Thomas, of London, are 
among the bookings for lantern lectures, which 
are àlso à feature of the show. 


The Home of '' Mac." 

Blairgowrie is still going strong; in fact, it 
could not help it, for it тес has the strong 
personality of Mr. J. B. Maclachlan behind it, 
and I see they have put him on the committee 
again at the annual meeting last week. Mr. A. 
Geekie is president, with J. Richardson as secre- 
tary and keeper of the bawbees. The prize- 
winners for the whole of the past session’s 
competitions are J. Richardson, D. G. Monair, 
and D. S. Maclennan. 


The Southampton Lucky Boys. 


The Southampton Camera Club have now got 
into their new club rooms, Above Bar, and, from 
all accounts, they will excel the facilities 
offered by many of the lar clubs who ask and 
receive a considerably hig subscription. An 
enlarger, with Westminster arc lamp, and a dry 
mounting machine that will take prints 2o in. by 
16 in. at one pressure, and larger sizes, if neces- 
sary, by two pressures, are part of the fit-up. Mr. 
С: M. Casper the hon. secretary, of Shirley Road, 
will be glad to show Southamptonians over the 
new palatial headquarters. 


A Novel Expedient to Increase Entries. 


Certain photographic societies have experienced 
some difficulty in securing many entries for a 
competition which is to be judged by the vote of 
the members. A competitor hesitates to put iz 
more than one print for fear of "splitting his 
vote." 'To overcome this difüculty the Hampshire 
House (Hammersmith) Photographic Society, iz 
their recent competition for outing photographs, 
adopted a novel expedient. The frst prize was 
awarded to the member who scored the largest 
number of first, second, and third places, whether 
with one or more prints, a second prize being 
given for the individual print adjudged the best 
The experiment justified itself by its results, the 
entries being nearly three times as numerous as 
in a corresponding competition last year. The 
average quality was good, and the nrints formed a 
very interesting exhibition, especially as in mauy 
cases they showed parallel versions of the same 
subjects, as seen by different members. 


le 
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RS VIEWS 


С QUR READE 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


OIL V. BROMOIL ? 


Sır —I have read with much interest the letters of Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Evézard on the subject of Oil versus Bromoil. 

In writing the short article in question, I wish to indicate that 
bromoil is very uncertain, whereas oil is the reverse. In sup- 
port of this contention let me mention : (1) The great number of 
bleaching formulæ that have been published. Even Mr. Garner 
has greatly modified his original method. (2) The many differ- 
ences of opinion amongst prominent workers as to the questions 
of character of paper, season of year, strength of developer, 
plain hypo or acid hypo, and preliminary drying of print, in the 
primary stage; temperature of solutions and washing waters, 
plain or acid hypo, sulphuric acid bath, and the need for a dry 
print before final soakage, in the secondary stage. 

At least both your correspondents will admit that there has 
been much controversy around these subjects. 

I have subjected my technique to the most careful criticism, 
and I hope that it is not at fault, and I have produced many 
bromoils which have satisfied me, but I have never yet sat down, 
bromoil base before me, brush in hand, with any feeling of con- 
fidence that the ink is going to “take,” and I am quite sure that 
there are many others with the same experience. 

I believe bromoil, for some reason, to be uncertain ; possibly 
dependent upon some inherent physical property of the silver 
emulsion, and I think that when one has borne the heat and 
burden of the day in the preparation of a bromoil base, by the 
most approved method, and leaving no loophole for error in 
technique, it is reasonable to expect an obedient gelatine. 

There can be little doubt that oil affords far more “relief ” 
than bromoil, and this alone makes for greater certainty (I will 
not use the word “ease ”) in pigmenting. 

I do not quite understand Mr. Crawford’s final paragraph. 1 
have as great a horror of short cuts to finality as he, and I 

submit that any amateur who wrestles with the intricacies of oil 
and bromoil must of necessity be in earnest, or he would not 
allow himself to be bothered with what are, after all, difficult 
processes involving much time and patience.—I am, etc., 

Horsham. E. STEVENS. 


THE PREVENTION OF REVERSAL. 
t Anei” 


Sır, —My attention has been directed to the note by 
headed “No More Halation,” in your issue of Feb. 16. 

I am sorry that the report upon which the note was based 
was evidently incorrect, for the process, for which I have 
obtained letters patent, is one for the prevention of reversal, or 
solarisation, which ordinarily takes place when a sensitive plate 
is exposed for a prolonged period to a bright light. 

In photographing some interiors on fast plates the secretary of 
the Carlisle and County A. P. S. had obtained results in which 
the windows included in the view were reversed, with consequent 
obliteration of detail. 

Subsequent exposures of thirty minutes’ duration, on the same 
brand of plate, but treated with my solution, gave negatives 
showing all detail in the shadows of the interior and in the out- 
side landscape. 

The treatment, which affects halation only indirectly, is 
applied to the film of the plate, and the usual precaution of back- 
img is necessary. 

Thanking you in anticipation of the insertion of this correc- 
tion,—I am, etc, RAYMOND E. CROWTHER, Е.С.5. 


Carlisle. 


MICROPHOTO SCULPTURE. 


Sır,— With reference to the article on * Microphoto Sculpture " 
in a recent issue of THE A. P., the below-described process, 
which was given by Professor Namias, might be of interest to 
readers. Half an ounce of photographic gelatine, after having 
been soaked in 34 oz. of cold water, is dissolved in a water bath 
with an addition of 4 oz. gum arabic, and 16.9 minims acetic 
acid. А piece of cardboard, about 4 inch larger than the nega- 
tive to be printed, is then put on a levelled glass plate, turned up 
about } inch in order to form a dish in which the above-men- 
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tioned well-mixed solution is poured in, so as to form a layer of 
about j in. deep. After the gelatine has grown stiff same is sen- 
sitised in a 3 per cent. solution of ammonium bichromate, and 
dried in the dark. The solution must show a straw-yellow colour, 
which is obtained by adding ammonia. Exposure is under a 
negative until the brown image shows details in the higher lights. 
After exposure the print is developed in a bath consisting of a 
2 per cent. alum and 2 per cent. acetic acid solution, and then 
soaked in cold water for several hours. After blotting off the 
surface water the gelatine relief is gently brushed over with oil 
or soapy water, and is then ready to be cast in plaster.— Yours, 
etc., F. M. WEBER. 


Crouch Hill, N. m | Е 
JURY EXEMPTION. 


Sir,—Seeing that multitudes of business men in all industries 
suffer much loss and inconvenience when summoned on juries, 
it cannot be too widely known that all over sixty years of age 
can claim permanent exemption. Having reached that limit I 


recently requested my solicitor to get my name erased from the 
list, which he quickly did, so I am delighted to think that I can 
look forward (right to the end of my days) clear of the disagree- 
able task. The exemption law applies to all courts but coroners'. 
—] am, etc., 
Grimsby. 


W. H. MARRIS. 


Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.—By the kind invita- 
tion of his worship the Mayor of Croydon (Councillor F. 
Denning, J.P.), the annual meeting of the Photographic Survey 
and Record of Surrey was held in the Town Hall, Croydon, 
on Saturday, March 7. The hon. secretary of the Survey is Mr. 
H. D. Gower, 55, Benson Road, Croydon. 


The Photomicrographic Society.—The next meeting of the 
society will be held on Wednesday, March 11, at 8 p.m., at 18, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., when Mr. C. H. Caffyn will lecture 
on the * Microscopic Structure of Rocks," and Mr. J. W. Ogilvy 
will illustrate the subject by means of a polarisation projection 
apparatus. The committee will be glad to welcome anyone 
interested in photomicrography, and intending visitors are asked 
to communicate with the hon. secretary, 1, Hogarth Hill, 
Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. * 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, and 
of 24 per cent. (being at the rate of ro per cent. per annum) upon 
the outstanding common stock, payable on April rst, the direc- 
tors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 74 per cent. upon the common stock, also 


‚ payable on April 1 to stockholders of record on March 7. 


Pathfinder's Photographic Circle.—The committee of Path- 
finder's Photographic Circle have made arrangements for the 
opening of their rambling season, on March r5, with a whole-day 
ramble, using Pathfinder's Walk, * Four Leagues of Footpaths in 
Hertfordshire." On March 21 a part of “By Foot and Bridle Path 
to the Derby” will be gone over, a half-day outing; and on 
March 29 “Our Forest of Epping,” whole-day ramble. If the 
weather continues favourable, as at time of writing, these early 
-season rambles should prove very popular. The secretary, Mr. 
Alfred Drew, 40, Gracechurch Street, E.C., will be pleased to 
supply full particulars to any reader who applies to him enclos- 
ing an addressed envelope. 

Direct Printing in Carbon.—4At a recent meeting of the Catford 
and Forest Hill Photographic Society Mr. J. H. Sinclair, B.Sc., 
gave a demonstration on carbon printing. In the first part 
of the demonstration, paper supplied by the London Autotype 
Company was used, and, as usual with this paper, excellent 
results were obtained. Mr. Sinclair then proceeded to use the 
direct-printing carbon paper now being supplied by Emil Buhler, 
of Schriesheim, near Heidelberg (the English agents are Griffin’s 
Kingsway, London). As this was probably the first time that a 
public demonstration of this paper had been given in London, 
the audience was keenly interested, and much satisfaction was 
expressed with the prints given on this new paper. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
ost, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Zoupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for 
prints for criticism must 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
ublication). All queries and 
addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
"Query" or "Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Formalin. 

Are there any reasons why formalin should 

not be used before development to prevent 

blisters? C. A. C. (Islington). 

In this country there should be no blister 

trouble in these days of so many good 
brands of bromide paper. See that the 
developer, fixing bath and washing water 
are all at or near about the same tempera- 
ture, i.e. 60 to 65 deg. Finger the paper 
as little as possible. Formalin can be 
used before development, but it is not at 
all an advisable course. It hinders the 
quick passage of fluids into and out of the 
gelatine. 


Sports Photography. 


I wish to photograph some football 
hockey matches, etc. Му half-plate lens 
works at F/8 maximum, with which the 
correct exposure is about 1-10th sec. But this 
is too slow for the subject, which requires, 
say, 1-6oth sec., etc. J. B. (Kingston). 
You can, of course, buy a more rapid 
lens working at F/4.5, for instance—a 
course of action which, doubtless, you 
have already considered. Or you can in- 
crease the effective speed of your F/8 lens 
by shortening its focal length. You omit 
to mention the all-important point of its 
focal length. So, by way of example, we 
will imagine it to be 8 inches, stop diameter 
1 inch, i.e. F/8. Now, suppose you add a 
convex lens of 24 inches focus to your 
8 inch lens, the combined focus is now 
6 inches, so your 1 inch stop is now F/6, 
and comparing exposures of F/8 and F/6, 
we get the ratio of 64 to 36, or, roughly, 
2 to r. So your 6 inch lens is twice as 
rapid as your $8 inch lens with the same 
stop. We take it, of course, that you are 
using an ultra-rapid plate, and a developer 
of the metol or rodinal type. 


Studio. 


and 


I have a room 6}ft. high; would this be 
high enough for a studio? What would be 
the best way of fitting same? 


B. R. M. (Newcastle). 


This would be rather cramping in the 
case of a 6 ft. tall standing figure? The 
best advice we can give you is to obtain з 
copy of * The Studio: a Guide to its Con- 
struction," T. Bolas, 2s. 3d. post free. 


Spots on Glazed Prints. 
I cannot get glazed prints without tiny spots 
like those on the enclosed print, etc. 
C. W. C. (Cheltenharm). 
Your general procedure as described by 
you 15 quite right, except that you do not 
say that you are careful to polish off a// 


the French chalk from the slab, ard also 
to rub the suríace of the print with a swab 
of wet cotton wool so as to detach all 
clinging dust particles and tiny air-bells 
just before laying down on the glazing 
sheet. 


Stops. 

I have a camera with stops marked largest 

22; 8, 11, 16 smallest; and fitted with three 

magnifiers, 3, 6, and 9 feet, etc. 

C. J. L. (Tallamore). 

The stops marked 8, 11, and 16 are 
doubtless F/ values. The one marked 8 
measures just about 3 inch, so 8 times 
this, i.e. 3 inches, is probably the focal 
length of the lens—or thereabouts, but the 
largest of all, marked 22, is a puzzle. It is 
more likely to be 6.2. The magnifier 
marked 3 feet, as you surmise, is for 
scaling with an object 3 feet away from the 
lens. 


Black and White Bromide Print. 

I can only get a dark grey result, etc. 

E. W. (Finsbury Park). 

For black and white results we prefer 
amidol as a developer, e.g.: Water 10 oZz., 
soda sulphite 4 oz. (good quality essential), 
potass. bromide 3 gr., amidol or diamido- 
phenol 3o gr. If this does not give you 
black and white, change the brand of 
paper. Also be very careful as to exposing 
the paper to too much dark-room light. 
Is your lantern, etc., light-tight? 
Drying Bromide. 

Will vou please inform me how to dry rough 

bromide prints? I have got a blotting-book, 

but the blotting-paper tears. What does B 

on bulb mean? R. B. (Stonehouse). 

Shake off as many of the drops of water 

from the print as you can. Lay the print 
between the blotting sheet. Pass the edge 
of the hand over the top sheet once or 
twice. Then remove the print and pin it 
up to the edge of a shelf or bar of clothes- 
horse by two adjacent corners, and allow 
it to dry in a cool and airy place. B 
means that the shutter remains open as 
long as the bulb is kept pressed. 


Clouds. 

Will vou kindly te!! me how to make clouds 
on a negative when taking photograph with 
white sheet behind? I have a camera with 
stops marked F/8, F/11.3, F/22.5, F/45, and 
would like to know if, by your exposure 
table, they are the same as compared with 
F/11, F/16, F/s.6, only F/8 being right. 


W. W. (Nottingham). 
We presume you are using a white sheet 
as background, and want to produce a 
clouded effect in the print. You must 
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either put clouds on your background by 
using a white and grey powder dry, or 
paint your background with wet distemper, 
or buy a cloud background. Or, again, 
you can put in the clouds into the print 


` with an air-brush, or by pencil, or by brush 


and water-colour. It is not quite clear to 
us what is the point of your second ques- 
tion, but the following table of equivalent 
exposures may solve your difficulty : — 


Е values 4 5.6 8 E 16 22 32 45 
Exposures} 4d I 2 4 8 16 32 


Focussing for Moving Object. 


I have a half-plate field camera. Suppose I 
wanted to photograph a waterplane dropping 
on the water. How could I focus, not know- 
ing where it was going to drop, etc.? 
A. W. L. (Merthyr). 
You can only focus by scale, guessing the 
distance, or use a twin-lens camera, or one 
of the reflex kind. As to your second 
question, how are we to say how others 
produce effects we have not seen? 


Pinhole Photography. 
I desire to photograph a building 300 ft. long, 
but have no short-focus lens, so propose to 
use a pinhole. I cannot get further than 
бо ft. away from the building. At what 
distance should the hole be from the plate 
(s by 4 camera) so as to leave a little margin 
at each side? E. L. C. M. (Chicago). 
Let us suppose that you are using your 
5 by 4 plate with the long side horizontal, 
and aim at getting the image of the зоо ft. 
building 4 inches long, i.e. leaving a } in. 
space at each end. By rule of three: 
Length of building is to distance of 
camera from building as length of image 
is to distance of image from pinhole, i.e. 
300 is to 60 as 4 is to required distance, 
i.e. 4-5ths of an inch. 


Stop Values. 
I have a Ross-Zeiss 6} in. F/6.3 convertible 
Protar. On focussing distant object with 
single component the distance of 
glass to lens was 13 inches, not rij, as 
marked. As the diaphragm is ý in., I take it 
that the stop marked F/:2.5 is really F ':;, 
etc. В. Н. E. (Bigbury). 
You have made two common mistakes, 
viz. measuring the distance of the image 
(ground glass) to lens instead of to the 
node or Gauss point, and, secondly, you 
have taken the actual diameter of the stop 
opening as its effective aperture. Dividing 
the image to lens distance by diameter of 
stop gives the F/ value “near enough ” for 
most practical purposes, but it is incorrect 
for two reasons. You may rest well 
assured that a lens bearing the Ross-Zeiss 
name is correctly marked. Comparing the 
exposure time value of F/12.5 as marked, 
and your estimate F/15, you get approxi- 
mately the proportions of 3 to 4, or 1 to 
14, which, after all, is not of very 
much importance when compared with the 
usual “poetry " of marked shutter speeds. 


Copying, etc. 
Can you tell me how to copy same size, also 
how to find out the name of the lens belong- 
ing to my camera? W. G. (Tottenham). 
Focus your lens for a distant object. 
Measure the distance between the ground 
glass and stop of lens. Suppose this to be 
5 inches, by way of example. To copy an 
object natural size it will be necessary to 
have this lens ro inches from the object, 
and also ro inches from the negative plate. 
If there is no name engraved on your lens 
the best anyone can do is to make a guess 
as to the name of the maker, and that will 
not be of much use. If you show the lens 
to an expert in photographic lens matters 
he will probably be able to tell you to what 
general class of type it belongs. 
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211th 
Lesson. 
UR last lesson was de- 
voted to a considera- 
tion of some of the 
characteristics of 
under and over ex- 
posure. This week we 
propose to deal in de- 
tail with the subject 
of landscape expo- 
sures, more particu- 
larly in regard to the 
classification of thc 
subject. Some 
methods of working 
out exposure, either 
by means of an actinometer or 
by exposure tables, are unduly compli- 
cated, and we find in actual practice that 
about half a dozen classifications are 
amply sufficient for all outdoor work of 
a landscape character. 

When using say a Watkins exposure 
meter we arrive at the exposure for the 
average subject. The exposure tables 
often give such and such a calculation 
for an average subject. But, asks the be- 
ginner, what is an average subject, and 
how am I to know and recognise it? Or 
again, our tables tell us that “often 
landscape with cattle” requires: a 


quarter of the time needed for an average 
subject. But what is an open land- 
scape? We want to clear up this point 
as far as possible by explanation and 


illustration. 


Let us briefly describe the method of 


using the Wat- 
kins meter, the 
simplest form of 
which is the 
Bee meter. We 
must first turn 
the back of the 
meter slightly, 
so that a fresh 
section of sensi- 
tive paper is 
brought to view 
zat the tiny open- 
amg in the dial. 
"E he instant this 
y ew section of 
Paper appears it 
raust be covered 
with the thumb 
until we are 


z €ady to expose 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SOME MORE POINTS REGARDING 


it to the light to be tested. When find- 
ing the exposure for a landscape we 
hold the meter at arm's length with the 
dial facing the open sky, not in actual 
sunlight, if the sun is shining, but in 
the shadow of the body or head. The 
moment the thumb is removed and 
the sensitive paper exposed to the light, 
we must commence counting one little 
second, two little seconds, three little 
seconds, and so on, until the sensitive 
paper matches the painted tint along- 
side of it. This number of seconds 1s 
usually called the “meter time." We 
have now to set the meter scales. This 
is done by placing the stop number in 
use against the speed of the plate, and 
then, on looking at the light scale for 
the number of seconds corresponding 
to the meter time, we read against that 
number the exposure. This, then, is all 
we need to do in order to find the ex- 
posure for an average subject. 

It is very doubtful if much would be 
lost by giving this average subject ex- 
posure to a very considerable range of 
subjects ; indeed, we might very readily 
do so, and only reduce the exposure to 
a quarter for certain open or distant 
types of view. The one drawback to 
this method of working would probably 
be that a number of our negatives 
would be rather thick all over, and so 
would be tedious to print, and espe- 
cially to enlarge. In some few cases 
we might find that the high lights were 


Fig. 1. 


EXPOSURE. 


slightly flattened by reason of the un- 
necessarily full exposure. 

However, the classification of the 
subject presents little difficulty, and if 
the worker can make a simple calcula- 
tion in fractions, and has a shutter 
capable of giving a fair range of 
speeds accurately, he should endeavour 
to get his exposure as near correct as 
possible for each plate. 

The basis of the classification is the 
distance from the camera to the nearest 
shadow or dark object in the view. But 
this distance does not need to be mea- 
sured, or even estimated with a high 
degree of accuracy, as will be seen from 
the following table of subjects: 


(A) Open sky, distant 
Alpine snows, light cloud 
effects, nearest shadow ог 
dark object beyond } mile... r; 

(B) Open beach or estuary scene, 
coloured cloud effects, 
nearest shadow, etc., 300 ft. 
to 1 mile csd з 

(С) Open landscape, with light 
foreground, nearest shadow, 
etc., 100 ft. to 300 ft. i. 4 

(D) Average landscape, cottages, 
trees, etc., nearest shadow, 
etc., 30 ft. to 100 ft. ... «uw 

(E) Average subject, street scenes, 
groups, etc., nearest shadow, 
etc., 10 ft. to 3o ft. n OS 


sea and 
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(F) Near dark foreground—detail 
| work, etc., nearest shadow, 
etc., within то ft. sa: Е 

It will be seen that the judging 
whether a shadow is between 100 and 
300 ft. is not a difficult matter if the 
worker has any idea of estimating dis- 
tances. This faculty is not hard to ac- 
quire, and a little drill when out for a 
stroll will soon give one a 
good idea. A man may esti- 
mate that his stride is three 
feet, while a lady usually 
steps two feet. The distance 
to the next lamp-post, the 
width of a road, and so on 
may be first estimated, and 
then paced out, and the ex- 
perience acquired in this 
way is valuable, not only 
when classifying the subject, 
but also for estimating dis- 
tance for setting the focus- 
sing scale. 

The reason why we have 
emphasised classification by 
distance of the darkest object 
or shadow is that classifica- 
tion by description is likely 
to lead one into error. We 
must bear in mind that when 
describing a subject for exposure clas- 
sification, we are looking at the matter 
from a purely technical point of view. 
The nearest dark object may be com- 
paratively unimportant pictorially, and 
something in the distance may provide 
the eye of the picture. Nevertheless, in 
calculating the normal exposure we 
must work from the object, which is 
important from the technical point cf 


Fig. 5. 
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view. However, having cau- 
tioned the beginner on this 
matter, we may take a few 
examples under each of the 
classes, and as space will 
not permit of our illustrat- 
ing all this week, we shall 
complete the series next 
week. 

In fig. 1 we have a light 
cloud effect, one of those 
summer skies when fleecy 
vapour floats in a blue sky, 
and there is just a sugges- 
tion of cumulous cloud. Ob- 
viously the nearest shadow 1s 
well beyond a quarter of a mile dis- 
tance. 

Fig. 2 is a stronger sky, and it is ap- 
parent that the cloud is one which 
shows some shadows and some deep 
colouring. 

Fig. 3 is one of those subjects that 
are just on the border line, for though 
undoubtedly an open estuary scene, the 


Fig. 4. 


tug boat is rapidly nearing the 300 ft. 

Although class C 15 described 
roughly as “open landscape with light 
foreground," such a subject as fig. 4 
would come under it, rather than under 
the heading of estuary scenes. The 
mass of foliage across the river and 
the reflection in the still water demand 
an exposure fuller perhaps than they 
actually received. In this subject the 
sky was an even 
blue, with barely 
a suggestion of 
cloud. Fag: Sy 
however, also an 
open landscape 
with light fore- 
ground, has a 
capital sky, the 
print being a per- 
fectly straight 
one. This is the 
type of subject in 
which it is often 
possible to secure 
a natural sky, for 
the simple reason 
that the  fore- 
ground requires 
little, if any, more 
exposure than the 
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sky itself. A good deal depends on the 
sky at the time of exposure, as in some 
cases the sky included in the field of 
view is fairly strong, and so is well 
marked in the negative, while in others 
it may be so light in tone as to appear 
quite ineffective in the final result. 
Fig. 6 furnishes another example of 
an open landscape, but in this case we 
have an evening view, and it is there- 
fore slightly lower in tone than, say, 
fig. 4. This, however, does not alter 
the classification, and the increased ex- 
posure necessitated for such a subject 
1s automatically arranged by the mea- 
surement of the strength of the light 
in the first instance by the meter. The 
actual colour of the foreground was 
fairly light, the approach to the ford 
being sand and shingle, while the grass 
was somewhat bleached by the winter 
weather, the photograph being taken 
in the quite early spring. 


“THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
“How to Test a Camera.” 
“Lighting and Exposure.” 
“Some Hints on Landscape Photography ° 
^ How to Develop a Plate." 
"Printing the First Negative." 
" Some Points Regarding Focussing." 
" Points of View in Outdoor Work." 
“How Shali I Enlarge?” 
“More About the Enlarging Lantern.” 
“The Enlarger and the Condenser.” 
“Gaslight or Bromide Paper—Which?” 
“More Notes on Gaslight Paper.” 
“The A B C of Enlarging.” 
“How to Make an Enlarged Negative.” 
“How to Make Lantern Slides.” 
“The Winter Overhaul.” 
“Some Points in Platinotype Printing.” 
“lighting and Architectural Subjects." 
“The Value of the Foreground.” 
“Flower Photography.” 
“Hints on Choosing Apparatus.” 
“Depth of Focus and Fixed-focus 
Cameras.” 
“Handling the Hand Camera.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. N., 52, J.ong 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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HE two pictures on this page sug- 
gest so many topics of interest that 


we hardly know which to take first. 
What, perhaps, is most important from 
a general advice point of view is the good 
lesson both teach in the matter of avoid- 
ing letting the figures stare at the camera. 
We do not say this must never be per- 
mitted, but rather would we prefer to say 
that it is one of the most difficult of all 
poses to bring to a successful issue. Yet, 
curiously enough, the beginner, in nine. 
teen cases out of twenty, doubtless 
through pure ignorance, pitches on its 
one arrangement which is far and away 
the most difficult of all to accomplish 
successfully. Therefore the best advice 
to the would-be portraitist with the 
camera is, select any pose whatever rather 
than that which permits your sitter to look 
at the camera, at any rate until you 


A.—Tng LADY at THE WINDOW. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By T. C. Williams. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other 


readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 


be dealt with here. 


have had a considerable measure of suc- 
cessful experiences with many other poses. 
Another interesting topic 
these prints suggest is the 
question of posing the 
hands. 

We do not in the least 
know whether it was acci- 
dent or design in the case 
of fig. A, which brought 
the hands behind the vase 
of flowers. This certainly 
is one way of dealing 
with hands; but one can 
hardly call this solving a 
problem—it is rather 
avoiding or escaping it. 
In fig. B there is a 
courageous attempt, and, 
be it said, one showing 
considerable success, in 
dealing with the question 
of hands. In both cases 
the hands are easy, natu- 
ral, and graceful. But, 
owing to the somewhat 


B.—CHECK ! 


over - accentuated 
44 light and shade con- 
trast character of the 
print, the hands—as 
well as some other 


parts—come too much 
like chalky white 
patches on a very 
dark ground. In 
both prints it may be 
noticed that the back- 
ground part is, un- 
fortunately, — *liney." 
In the case of A the 
horizontal and vertical 
lines of the window, 
etc., quickly explain 
themselves, and so do 
not detain the eye 


long, albeit “liney” 
subjects in general 
are not usually pic- 


torial, though in the 


case of architectural 
subiects the lininess 
may sometimes be 


made to convey such 
sentiments as stability, 
loftiness, strength, etc. 
In fig. B, however, 
the three or four ver- 
tical lines of glinting 
light behind the lady 
are somewhat eye- 
distressing, as is the 
small white patch of 
picture on the wall 
behind the man and 
near the right upper 
corner of the print. 
As we have so fre- 
quently pointed out on 
this page the serious 


mistake of arranging anything in a picture 
which tends to carry the eyes of the spec- 


By Edmund Tait. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


tator to either of its corners, we need now 
do no more than thus mention it. 

Of late we have had something like a 
photographic epidemic of the figure and 
window style of portrait, so  conse- 
quently the oft.told tale is getting some- 
what stale. But it may at the same time 
very justly be said that this example, 
fig. A, is well up above the average. 

This picture contains a very good in. 
stance of showing the importance of even 
quite small things. On our right, and 
just over 1} inches from the bottom edge, 
and j inch or so from the right margin, is 
a quite small patch of strong light, 
measuring something like } inch long 
and half this wide. The original print 
(about 7 by 5, suggests that this may be a 
catch light reflected from some piece of 
polished furniture. This is only a guess 
on our part. But be it what it nay, it is 
undesirable. Let the reader note this 
patch, then from some other printed page 
cut out a bit of dark printed paper large 
enough to cover this patch, or, if pre- 
ferred, take a soft pencil, and retouch this 
high light out of sight; he will, we 
think, not fail to perceive in this case how 
a quite small patch like this may do a good 
deal more harm than good. In both these 
prints the highest lights of the flesh tones 
generally suffer from being not only a little 
too light and white.paper.like, but also 
are noticeably lacking in those delicate 
gradations of light and shade which enter 
so largely into the charm of flesh ren- 
dering. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A. P. б P. N”? 
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The Insinuation. 

“What are you to say,” was the question addressed to a few 
of us the other night, “when someone presents a vile print 
for your inspection, and accompanies it with the insinuating 
and triumphant remark, ‘ There! I don’t call that half bad for 
a chap who knows next to nothing about photography’? " 
The main idea at the back of such a speech, of course, is left 
unspoken. What the conceited ass really meant is that if 
only he did know something about photography—if only a 
grateful nation would release him from the press of other 
duties so that he could bring his intellect to bear upon photo- 
graphic science—his prints would beat ours into a cocked hat. 
I don’t know what the average photographer says in reply to 
such provocative remarks, but I know what I should say in 
reply to them myself. I should say that while a man who did 
know something about photography might be excused for such 
a perpetration, there was no excuse at all for a man who knew 
nothing about photography, and that for results like the one 
exhibited he ought to be subjected to exemplary penalties. 


The Disadvantages of Knowledge. 

Nor is such an answer the harebrained paradox it appears 
to be. A wide range of technical knowledge is no longer 
necessary to a high degree of photographic skill. Necessary? 
It is an incubus—a burden. You are better without it. One 
man who has carried almost to the pink of perfection the line 
of photography along which he specialises, said in ту hear- 
ing once that although he had a fairly profound knowledge of 
chemistry, he had never found it of the slightest use to him 
in his photographic practice. He had been drilled in mathe- 
matics, too, but these had never given him a lift with his 
camera and plate-box. Quite the contrary. They and chemistry 
had let him down. He mentioned his attainments in these 
subjects apologetically. He felt that he could have done 
much better photographic work if he had never been in a 
laboratory or grappled with Euclid. Sadly he looked back 
upon, in some ways, a misshapen and ill-spent career. 


Where Ignorance is—Success. 

But although this particular photographer’s knowledge of 
chemistry and mathematics has been a sad encumbrance to 
him, one thing gives him complete satisfaction. He knows 
nothing about optics. That is his glory. And whatever pic- 
torial or technical merit there has been in his work, he assigns 
it to his absolute ignorance of the principles underlying lenses 
and shutters. For all he knows, the lenses may be made of 
bottle glass, and the shutters worked by string. What is more, 
he does not want to know. Someone began to explain to him 
once what was meant by the Petzval condition, and he ran 
away. He said that if he were to understand the Petzval con- 
dition he would never be able to make a successful exposure 
again. He cannot unlearn his chemistry and mathematics, and 
therefore certain heights of photographic attainment are denied 
him, but his ignorance of optics guarantees that he will be able 
to do his modest share, and to that ignorance he clings as tu 
a sheet anchor. 


Button Pressing. 

If there is really any grain of sense in all this, then events 
are so shaping themselves that, before long, we shall have a 
big crowd of super-photographers. The apparatus used in 
photography has never required so small an amount of intellec- 
tual strain as it does at the present moment. The ideal camera 
is that which can be worked by a noodle. The complaint has 
been made with regard to the modern reflex that it is not suffi- 
ciently stimulating to the higher brain centres. But on the 
foregoing hypothesis this is an advantage. And small as is the 
demand upon the present-day photographer for any prolonged 
thinking, the demand for wit, and nimbleness, and strategy is 
smaller still. With those long-focus lenses he can recline on 
the cushions of the gallery while afterwards proving pictorially 
that he must have been amidst the dust of the ring. Altogether, 
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to know nothing, and to do nothing, and to be 
nothing seem likely to be set up as the three e ! 
qualifications for the first-rate camera man. Net 


The Local Patriot. 


Not long ago I read in this journal an inane remark to the 
effect that photography was an excellent means of fostering local 
patriotism. Now I come to think of it. I believe that I wrote 
it myself, in which case it becomes immediately a wise and 
weighty remark. If I had not written it myself, however, 1 
should never have supposed it to be the remark of a photo- 
grapher. I should have attributed it to one of those benevolent 
elderly gentlemen who are accustomed to walk up the main 
street of their little town, and comment upon the excellent and 
edifying subjects it offers to enthusiastic amateurs. Had this 
gentleman time to use a camera, he would be content to employ 
it continually upon such subjects as the post-office, the police- 
station, the literary institute, and the house where Queen Eliza- 
beth spent a night. As it is, he regards with smiling approval 
every local amateur he sees, and offers a medallion yearly to 
the photographic society attached to the institute aforesaid for 
the best rendering of the cattle market. 
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Her Portrait. 


Too amorously had the sun 

Gazed on her features, freckled, fair, 
And ordinary plates had done 

Scant justice to her vellow hair; 
Yet though his negatives were stained, 

And blotchy as they well could be, 
The happy amateur refrained 

From any rude apostrophe. 


The freckles first had pride of place, 
The pimples followed close behind, 

Until on each square inch of face 
But, fortunately, love is blind, 

And love, with him, it might have meant, 
For when his fearful prints he saw, 

He merely smiled in sweet content, 
As though they'd been without a flaw. 


But soon his secret he confessed ; 
His prints he sold to demonstrate, 
By contrast, how by far the best 
For portraits was an iso. plate. 
“Each freckle on my models nose 
Is worth,” said he, “quite half a crown, 
And certainly I don’t propose 
By any means to thin them down.” 
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PORTRAIT. By E. CARNANA DINGLI (Malta). 
The original, a bromide print (51X1?), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition.’ 
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N the preparation of this issue of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER a 
departure has been made from the 
plan followed in previous special 
numbers, inasmuch as it will be noted 

that practically the entire contents in the 
present instance, both illustrations and 
articles, have been contributed by readers of THE A. P. 
residing in the British Colonies and Overseas 
Dominions. 

The steady growth of the popularity of THE A. P. in 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa, West Indies, 
Egypt, and in other far-distant parts of the British 
Empire, has been most marked during the past few 
years, and every week communications reach us from 
our distant friends, who express their appreciation of 
the paper as a valuable guide in their photographic 
work, especially when, as is so frequently the case, they 
are situated in districts where intercourse with other 
photographers is impossible. 

The extent, too, to which THE A. P. circulates in the 
Colonies and foreign parts is being well appreciated by 
advertisers, who find applications for their goods reach- 
ing them from every part of the world through announce- 
ments appearing in our pages. 

Apart from the outstanding feature of the contents of 
the present issue, a considerable section of the number 
has been devoted to reviews of new season's novelties 
in apparatus and materials. Pressure on space, how- 
ever, has prevented the inclusion of many regular 
features which appear every week in our pages. These 
wil be resumed again next week, with the addition of 
further reviews of new apparatus that have been crowded 


out this week. 
To New Readers. 


This issue will doubtless come into the hands of new 
readers in all parts of the world, many of whom will, we 
hope, become regular weekly subscribers; we take this 
opportunity, therefore, of drawing attention to one or 
two points concerning the journal and its work. A very 
popular feature is the Weekly Competition, which is 
open to all amateur photographers in all parts of the 
world. Prizes of apparatus and materials are awarded 
each week for the best pictorial photographs sent in, and 
there is a separate section for those who have never won 
a prize in a photographic competition. Full particulars 
of these competitions will be found on page 8 (Supp.) 
(coupons on page 266). Colonial and foreign readers 


should note that coupons of any date 
may be used by them. 

Particulars of the special 
Competition for Overseas Readers will 
also be found on page 8 (Supp.). We 
hope to see an even larger entry this 
year than last, and look forward to the 
receipt of prints from many new workers. 


The Beginner, 

For many years past the needs of the novice in photo- 
graphy have been well catered for in our pages, and, 
judging from the letters constantly received from 
readers, the practical and easily understood articles 
contained each week in the Novice’s Note Book are 
greatly appreciated by those just starting to use a 
camera, as well as by more advanced workers. In 
addition, the page devoted each week to the criticism 
of readers’ prints provides many useful lessons. 


The Illustrations and Other Notable Features. 

THE А. P. AND P. N. has long been noted for the 
quality of the illustrations included week by week. 
These represent the best results obtainable in printing 
processes, and the pictures reproduced indicate the best 
that is being done in pictorial photographic work. 

Another regular feature which has proved very helpful 
to a great many of our readers is the “Handy Man” 
page, upon which appear practical hints for the worker 
who likes to make small items of apparatus and 
accessories for himself. 

“Society News," too, deals week by week with the 
activities of the photographic societies and federations, 
and is eagerly followed by thousands of camera workers 
who belong to these useful organisations. 

The Sale and Exchange columns of THE A. P. should 
also be carefully noted by new readers. Those who 
desire to dispose of apparatus or to obtain good second- 
hand cameras, lenses, enlargers, etc., cannot do better 
than make use of the medium here provided. The rates 
for small advertisements and full particulars are given 
on page 21 (Supp.). Special attention is drawn to our 
free deposit system, bv which both buyer and purchaser 
are fully protected. 

Free information and advice on all photographic 
matters are at the disposal of our readers. A selection 
of queries from correspondents, of general interest, is 
dealt with each week on the "In Reply " page. Other 
queries are answered by post. 
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HOW TO AVOID STRESS AND ABRASION MARKS 


ON BROMIDE AND 


HE opinion of those qualified to judge is that 
bromide and gaslight papers are undoubtedly 
the most popular printing media among amateur 
photographers. Records indicate that the con- 

sumption of bromide paper alone 15 probably as 
great as all other printing processes put together. 
Unfortunately, in most makes of paper there is always 
a tendency for stress marks to appear. Every user of 
bromide and gaslight paper is aware of this trouble, 
although at least two firms have introduced paper that 
is free from the defect. Gaslight papers appear to be 
more prone to stress marks than bromide papers, and 
different batches of the same maker will frequently 
exhibit them in greater or lesser degree. 

The stress marks, which take the form of dark 
streaks and hair-like lines and markings, appear most 
frequently in the glossy and smooth-surface varieties of 
paper. They will usually be found to occur on the 
white margins of prints, and will generally be observed 
in greatest profusion on the light or delicate portions 
of a picture, where their presence is most objectionable. 
These stress marks appear to be due to abrasion of the 
surface, and while it is not quite clear why they should 
arise, they can in almost all cases be removed by 
rubbing the dry print with a pledget of cotton-wool 
wetted with methylated spirit. Various reducing 
agents in a dilute form have also been recommended for 
their removal, but in the method hereafter described 
the principle of prevention rather than cure has been 
followed, and from exhaustive experiments with a 
number of varieties of bromide and gaslight paper, there 
appears little doubt that it offers an efficacious remedy 
for the avoidance of this annoying fault. 

For example, a print made on smooth matt bromide 
paper was exposed beneath a vignetted negative, leav- 
ing a broad white margin all round. The print was 
then cut in halves, and before development the two 
pieces were rubbed vigorously together, film to film. 
One half was developed in a normal amidol developer. 
This produced a perfectly good print of half the nega- 
tive, indicating that exposure was correct, but the white 
margin was covered with a mass of dirty markings pro- 
duced by the vigorous friction the print had received. 
The other half when developed presented clear white 
margins with entire freedom from stress marks. 

The magic that produced this remarkable result was 
merely our old friend hyposulphite of soda, and, more- 
over, used as an addition to the developer itself. 

On many previous occasions the addition of hypo- 
sulphite of soda to the developer has been advocated 
for various purposes. But in this instance there is a 
deliberate departure from the well-considered advice of 
the text-books, wherein one is counselled to avoid 


GASLIGHT PAPIER. 


contamination with hypo during the process of the 
development of bromide and gaslight prints. 

This addition of hypo appears to produce a similar 
result with most of the developers advocated for bromide 
and gaslight papers, and our experiments have included 
amidol, azol, metol-hydroquinone, and rodinal. The 
first-named was taken as the standard, and the formula 
used was— 


ADUdO) ЖШН К ТҮЛҮК EM evens 25 gr. 
Sulpbite of soda. уз ий айна 300 gr 
ао i ИИ ЕККАН СЕНЫН cn m EDÉ IO OZ. 


A few drops of ten per cent. bromide of potassium 
solution were also added. This formula was used to 
develop the first half of the print mentioned above, and 
the same formula, plus six to ten grains of hypo, was 
used for the second half, bringing about the entire 
abolition of the stress marks. It would seem that 
practically any published developing formula for 
bromide or gaslight paper can be used in the manner 
suggested, and readers of THe A. P. should experiment 
on these lines for themselves. 

The amount of hypo that can be added with safety to 
the developer without unduly slowing it or producing 
any bad effects appears to be fairly considerable; as 
much as twenty grains was added to the developer with 
no other effect than the removal of the stress marks. 
Beyond that amount the action became slower, and 
subsequent experiments showed that if there was any 
tendency to under-exposure or for the developer to be 
exhausted, stains were liable to arise. 

Given fresh solution and a properly exposed print, 
however, the presence of hypo is a distinct gain to the 
developer for bromide and gaslight prints, and bright, 
clean results can be secured every time. A careful 
comparison between the tones and gradations of the two 
halves of a print treated as described above showed no 
appreciable difference. There was also very little 
difference, if any, between the times of development of 
the two halves, although the prints developed with hypo 
in the developer took a trifle longer before visible 
developing action commenced. 

The advocacy of this method of avoiding stress marks 
in bromide and gaslight paper must not be taken as a 
general direction for the encouragement of careless and 
dirty work. Let the worker who adds hypo to his 
developer for a definite purpose deal with it as con- 
scientiously as though it were still forbidden. Although 
it is demonstrated that hypo is not taboo, as heretofore, 
splashing the fixing-bath into the developer or passing 
prints from developer to fixing solution, and then con- 
tinung developing with unwashed hands, is still as 
likely as ever to be productive of unforeseen troubles. 

Fj- M.: 
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HAT photography is 
such a dreadfully ex- 
pensive hobby is one 


of the sweeping statements 
which, by dint of being often 
repeated, come to be ac- 
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many people. Whenever it 
is made to me, I reply that 
| : my hobby is not merely self- 
supporting, but that it leaves me with quite a comfortable 
little sum to the good when all expenses have been paid. 
Photography, which used to be a pleasant way of losing 
money, is now a pleasant way of earning it. The sale of 
prints to newspapers repays all out-of-pocket expenses to 
the amateur who sets about it in the right way, and is pos- 
sessed of a reasonable amount of business-like perseverance. 
, But there are many who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to work up a connection in this line, yet who 
would gladly reduce the expenses of their fascinating hobby 
if they could. It is to such that this article is especially 
addressed. I would like to ask them this question, “Are 
you economical?" for it is to be feared that the great 
majority of amateurs are far more wasteful than they sus- 
pect. I believe that it is no exaggeration to say that many 
could reduce their working expenses by so per cent. with- 
out lessening either the quality or the quantity 'of their 
work. In fact, in not a few cases the quality would improve. 
This will be better seen when we take certain points in 
detail, and try to discover what is true and what is false 
economy in photography. 
Apparatus. 


It may be stated broadly that a camera and lens of first- 
rate quality is never wasteful, though for some purposes it 
is not necessary. The man who has no opportunity of using 
his camera save on his annual summer holiday, and who 
then only exposes on fine days in the brilliant light by the 
seaside, may find that a cheap camera, with a lens working 
at F/8 or F/11, is all he needs. Similarly a large-aperture 
anastigmat is a luxury but not a necessity for the man 
who specialises in architecture, and therefore always uses 
a tripod. What is wasteful is not to know the limitations 
of one's apparatus; to attempt to secure a figure study in 
a gloomy street on a dark day with a lens whose largest 
stop is F/11, or to try to photograph a horse race at close 
quarters with a cheap one-speed shutter. Such subjects 
require special apparatus, and to attempt them without it 
is to invite failure. It is in ways like this that much 
material—and therefore much money—is wasted. Yet in 
such circumstances one still hears people say that they will 
just expose a plate “to see if anything will come out,” when 
a little thought might show them that that plate was certain 
to be wasted, together with the developer used for it. It 
may be remarked in passing that it pays to have one's 
shutter speeds tested, for by the knowledge thus gained 
we are able to tell whether a subject is within the power of 
our camera or not. 


The Plate and Developer. 

All the well-known makes of plates are thoroughly good, 
but they do not all behave in the same way. Consequently 
it is uneconomical to change constantly one's brand of 
plate. If the first of a batch of exposures proves to be 
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quite hopelessly 
under-timed, then 
it will be a mere 
waste of time and 
material to develop 
the rest, if these 
have had the same 
exposure at the same time and on Yet 
how often is this done! 

Developers, like plates, are all equally good—at least 
they produce equally good results—but some are more ex- 
pensive than others. Pyro still remains in a well deserved 
front place, and it is extraordinarily cheap. Moreover, it 
can be used satisfactorily, as Messrs. Kodak have shown, 
for stand development. fi is false economy to use the same 
developing solution for two or more plates in succession, 
as, although a small amount of developer can be saved in 
this way, it becomes contaminated and over-charged with 
bromide from the plates that have already been developed. 

A pair of scales will be a good investment, for an immense 
saving will be effected by compounding one’s own solutions. 
When on tour, ready-made developers, etc., are, of course, 
a great convenience, but the price that must be paid for 
them is by comparison very heavy. For home use it is 
quite easy and exceedingly economical to weigh out one’s 
own chemicals These should be bought at any large drug 
store, not only because many of them are much cheaper 
there than elsewhere, but also because they are then cer- 
tain to be fresh and of good quality. 


Fixing. 

“ Hypo is cheap ; never stint it,” is one of those good rules 
that lend themselves to abuse. For there is a true and a 
false economy in fixing. It is mot economical, but the 
reverse, to use the same hypo solution repeatedly; but it 
is positively wasteful (as well as harmful) to empty a hand- 
ful of hypo crystals into the fixing dish at the moment of 
development. The only sensible and economical plan is 
to keep a large bottle of hypo solution (hypo 5 oz., water 
20 OZ. for lates) in the dark-room. I have often had to pay 
4d. a lb. for E in the country, but any big store will 
supply it at 7 lbs. for a shilling. The moral is obvious! 

The Print. 

When using P.O.P., the prints should be rough-trimmed 
before toning, as if any dark edges are left on they will 
absorb a great deal of gold, which will thus be wasted. 
Professional photographers know this, and act accord- 
ingly. Some makers state how many grains of gold 
are required to tone a given number of prints. The econo- 
mical worker will note this, and not only save his gold, but 
produce a better and more uniform quality of print. When 
printing on bromide or gaslight paper a batch of at least 
a dozen should be done at a time, and the distance from the 
printing frame to the illuminant should be accurately mea- 
sured. An error of an inch or two will often mean a need- 
less failure. To make only one or two gaslight prints at a 
time is a great waste of developer which cannot be kept. 

Each of these hints, taken by itself, is a small thing, but 
when added together they make all the difference between 
extravagance and economy. If the amateur who con- 
siders his hobby rather too expensive will follow them, 
he will probably find that he is able to sally forth with his 
camera without any fear of emptying his pocket. 


similar subjects. 
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e By С. P. Symes Scutt (India). 


CONCERNING PHOTOGRAPHY IN INDIA. 


By GEORGE CECIL. * 


VERY year a certain number of amateur photographers leave 
for India with the intention oí filling countless albums with 
photographs of the country and its people, while a professional 
occasionally quits his native land to become a "covenanted 
hand," as the imported assistants are termed, in a Calcutta, 
Bombay, or Madras photographic firm. The professional needs 
no information as to what type of paraphernalia is best suited 
to the East; he merely has to concern himself with his safe 
arrival. But with the amateur it is a case of “forewarned is 
forearmed ; and unless the ardent photographer is well informed 
upon the subject, the chances are that he will reach his destina- 
tion with a trunk full of useless gear of every possible 
description. Hence this short article. 
Plates versus Films. 

On the whole an English outfit is suitable for use in India. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, during the hot season 
(which lasts from April till November), the appalling heat—of 
which a stay-at-home Englishman can have no conception—is 
exceedingly bad for the woodwork of the camera. However, the 
square-form, brass-bound mahogany variety stands the summer 
climate fairly well, while mahogany and ash tripods, if not too 
slender, can generally be depended upon not to crack at a 
critical moment. As to the lens, any kind which is used in 
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Change of Name.—The Birmingham Photographic Co., of 
Stechford, Birmingham, whose popular plates, papers, and films 
bearing the trade mark “Criterion” are well known to our 
readers, advise us that the name of the company has been altered 
to “Criterion Plates, Papers, Films, Ltd.” In sending communi- 
cations to the firm, however, it will only be necessary to address 
them as Criterion, Ltd. 


Mr. Thomas Bedding advises us that he resigned the editorship 
cf the Motion Picture News in December last, and is now adver- 
tismmg and sales manager of the Itala Film Company, New York. 


From Messrs. Jules Richard, Verascope House, 27, New Bond 
Street, W., we have received a copy of their new catalogue. It is 
beautifully printed, with an attractive cover in colours, and con- 
tains full descriptions of the firm's popular * Verascope " camera 
and other specialities. Several excellent illustrations are in- 
cluded, showing the work that can be done with the various 
pieces of apparatus described. Readers can obtain a copy of the 
catalogue on application to the above address. 

A Handbook of Photomicrography.—From Messrs. George 
Routledge and Sons, Limited, of Broadway House, Carter Lane, 
London, we have received a somewhat voluminous treatise on 
“Photomicrography.” The new volume consists of 202 large 
octavo pages of text, 71 illustrations in the text, and 44 inset 
plates, some of which show colour effects, but the inherent 
difficulty of colour rendering by photomicrography is somewhat 
emphasised by the selection of such a subject (opposite p. 32) as 
part of the eye in the tail feather of a peacock—an object bril- 
liantly glorious in its reality, but scarcely suggestive of reality in 
the colour reproduction. The plates, however, are of consider- 
able interest, and will serve to give the non-technical reader a 
general notion of the wide range now covered by photomicro- 
graphy, although the very commonplace “proboscis of the blow- 
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England is quite suitable for India ; and if it is carefully wrapped 
in velvet and kept in an airtight case, there is little likelihood of 
the glass becoming spotted. Another point to be borne in mind 
is that plates are far more satisfactory than films, the last- 
named invariably “sticking” in the summer; while even in the 
winter—especially on the humid Bombay coast—there is always 
a chance of the above-mentioned mishap occurring. Still, their 
convenience is so great that many people insist upon using them, 
each spool being hermetically sealed in a tin tube, and—in the 
* hot weather "—developed almost immediately after the exposure 
has been made. 

It may be added that “home” dealers in photographic requi- 
sites are given to informing the unwary Eastern-bound traveller 
that he cannot get his plates or films developed in India. Аза 
matter of fact, in every large “station” throughout the huge 
peninsula, the local European, half.caste, and native photo- 
graphers are quite capable of carrying out developing and print- 
ing work. In Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras the task is under- 
taken at the establishments of the European photographers, and 
the prices obtaining are quite тоо per cent. higher than those 
obtaining in Europe. Fortunately for the amateur with a none- 
too-well-filled purse, the native rates are less than the lowest 
charged by a “home” photographer. 


fly” appears no less than four times, and the more difficult 
aspects of photomicrography, as applied to the elucidation of 
vital processes and pathological conditions, are not so fully 
represented as might be expected in a work of so many pages. 
The work, however, contains much information, some items of 
which may interest, and, indeed, surprise, the photographic 
worker, as, for example, the statement on page 230 that “carbon 
printing does not render fine detail very well,” the definition 
of an inch (p. 274) as 2.54 c.c., and the ratio of ro grains to 
15 minims being rendered as 23 grammes to 0.3 c.c. (p. 271). 
As regards authorship, we find a duality on the title-page, 
Messrs. H. L. Hind and W. B. Randles, but six other gentle- 
men are mentioned in the preface as having taken part in the 
more specialised portions, or in the reading of proofs and in 
respect to valuable suggestions. A multiplicity of authors is not 
always an advantage, as there may be a tendency for each one 
to depend too much on the others ; and, further, the vigilance of 
the printer's reader tends to be somewhat damped in such cases. 
The price of the book is 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Francis Collas, of 3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 
London, has been appointed the sole British agent for the well- 
known Boston monthly photographic magazine, American Photo- 
graphy, which sells in this country for 94., and also for their 
series of sixpenny handbooks. These can now be obtained 
through any newsagent or photographic dealer. 


Society of Colour Photographers.—A meeting of the society will 
be held at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, 
W.C., on March 19, at 8 p.m., when Mr. J. C. Warburg will give 
an exhibition of autochromes. The transparencies will be pro- 
jected by electric lantern and viewed by transmitted light 
through a special screen. Admission is free, and ladies are 
cordially invited. 
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OW ean 1 
measure the 
“focus” of my 


lens? is a question 
which, sooner or later, 
every beginner asks 
himself, or some 
photographic friend, 
or editor. The “In 
Reply " column of this 
journal frequently con- 
tains reference to the 
subject, showing how 
often the question 
crops up. 

Here is the description of a method, or, rather, two very 
slightly differing methods, which will enable anyone with 
a camera of any kind to carry out this inquiry without 
further assistance than that here given. The description 
may seem alarmingly long, but this is risked in order that 
every little detail may be fully described. 

By “focus” we here use the usual abbreviation for “ focal 
length,” or “equivalent focal length for parallel rays.” 
Suppose we focus a distant object, say a row of houses 100 
yards or more away, and that the length of the image on 
the ground glass is exactly 3 inches from side to side. 
Suppose, now, we had a second thin lens, so thin that its 
thickness was negligible, and also suppose that if we re- 

laced the comparatively bulky camera lens (which may 
be an inch or more from front to back) by this thin (or no 
thickness) lens, and that it gave us a sharp image on the 
ground glass of exactly the same size (i.e. 3 inches from side 
to side) as the thick lens, we should call this second thin 
lens the “equivalent lens,” and the distance from the centre 
of the ground glass to the centre of the lens would be the 
equivalent to the focal length of the first lens. We sup- 
posed the object 100 yards away. Rays falling on the lens 
from this distance would be nearly parallel; if the object 
were further away, they would be still nearer being parallel. 
So by taking objects at any distance we please we can get 
any degree of accuracy we like. Thus we get the meaning 
of "equivalent focal length for parallel (really approxi- 
mately parallel) rays." 

Now, instead of using an equivalent thin lens we can use 
three pins. Our needs are a tape measure or foot rule, 
three pins, and a couple of lighted candles, if the experi- 
ment 1s to be done at night, but a couple of narrow strips 
of paper cut off the edges of a newspaper will serve for 
daylight. 

We select the longest room available so as to get the 
greatest distance we can between the camera and test 
objects, e.g. candles. Suppose we place the two candles at 
the ends of the mantlepiece, say 5 feet apart. With the 
tape measure the exact midway point between the candles. 

We now place our camera as far away as possible and 
opposite the centre point, so that the lens is at equal 
distance from the two candles. We now focus the two 
candle flames as sharp as we can, using the largest stop of 
the lens. If the camera is properly placed these two images 
will fall at points equally distant from the centre of the 
ground glass. We now take a straight strip of paper, lay 
it on the ground glass, and with a pin-point or pencil mark 
the distance apart of the candle flames. Suppose this is 
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How to Measure the “Focus” of a Lens. 


SIMPLIFIED METHOD. 
By LAWRENCE C. NORTHGATE (New South Wales). 


3 inches, by way of example. In the rough sketch we see 
this strip of paper, A B, laid on the ground glass, and the 
distance, C D, marked between the candle flame images. 

Now, with our tape measure we find the centre, G, of the 
top of the back of the camera. Then to the right and left 
of this point we stick in two fine pins or needles, E and F, 
equidistant from G, so that the length, E F, equals the length 
CD. Hence the use of the paper strip, A B. 

In a similar manner we find the central point, H, of the 
top of the camera front. (The camera bellows, etc., are 
omitted, so as to make the diagram simpler.) We insert 
our third pin or needle at H. Now, placing an eye behind 
the pin E, we look towards the candle, ў and rack the 
camera front in or out until the pin H is in line with E and 
Y. If our adjustments have been made sufficiently care- 
fully we ought to find F, H, and X all in line at the same 
time. Having got E, H, Y, and also F, H, X, into line, we 
now measure the distance of the pin H from G (which latter 
is supposed to be in the same plane as the ground glass), and 
this gives us the equivalent focal length of the lens. This 
measurement will not be very accurate if made in a room, 
because we cannot get far enough away from the test 
objects. For instance, suppose, as before, the candle flames 


are 5 feet apart and their images 3 inches apart, i.e. a pro- 
portion of 20 to 1, then the error will be 1-2o0th of the focal 
length. Thus, in the case of a 5-inch lens, it will be 1 inch 
1.e. too long. But suppose now that we can have the use of 
an upper room, commanding distant objects, say two 
chimneys, which we will assume to be 100 yards apart. Pro- 
ceeding as above described, i.e. employing the two chimneys 
in place of the candle flames, comparing roo yards with 
3 inches, we get 1,200 to 1. Thus, in the case of, let us say 
a 6-inch focus lens, our error would be only 6-1,200ths inch, 
or r-200th inch, and so quite negligible. Thus we see the 
advantage of getting as great a distance as we can between 
the camera lens and the test objects. 

But why go to all this bother when one can just focus the 
lens on any distant object and then measure the distance 
from the lens to the focussing screen? That sounds de- 
lightfully easy if one only knew what point in the lens to 
make the measurements from. True, we can take the stop 
as the place to measure from as being near enough. Some- 
times it is and sometimes it is mot. Then, again, it is not 
always possible to get at the stop at all easily, and the 
camera may not have a focussing screen. 


Owing to pressure on space in this special issue, several regular features have had to 
be omitted, including ‘* Among the Societies," “ Handy Man," Cinema Notes, Brevities, 


further Reviews of Apparatus, Letters, etc. 


These will appear as usual next week. 
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7,000 MILES WITH 
A CAMERA; 


By CHARLES T. D. LINDSLEY (South Africa). 


HE ring of the ship’s bell followed by the cry of “Any more 

for the shore? " told us that, ere long, our connection with 

the homeland shores would be severed, and that for the next 

seventeen days or so our boat would, under the guidance of 

our most worthy skipper, be ploughing her course towards the 
Cape. | 

To such as have never experienced a long sea voyage before, 
the thought of these seventeen days, with nothing definite to do, 
and, as is often the case, amidst entire strangers, may not seem 
too encouraging, whilst, on the other hand, to those of us who 
have been the trip before, and have learnt of the many comforts 
to be had on board a modern liner, the time seems all too short, 
and more especially when we have with us our good friend the 
camera, for the use of which many opportunities offer both on 
board and at the ports where the boat calls. 

No doubt there are many who, on going for their first trip of 
any considerable distance, pack their camera away in the bottom 
of their box, thinking that the changing of plates, etc., cannot 
be done on board, but to such I would offer encouragement by 
stating that on the modern ocean-going liner a proper dark- 
room is often provided, and where such is not the case, one 
generally finds that the officers are only too willing to assist in 
the rigging up of a temporary one. 

The camera on board is usually found 1n goodly numbers, as 
an example of which I may say that, out of a party of eight of 
us who kept together during the voyage, no less than six fol- 
lowed this particular hobby, and not one failed to make good 
use of their instruments, both on board and at Las Palmas and 
St. Helena, where we called. 

The former-mentioned island in particular offers innumerable 
chances for picture-making, to such as are on the alert for some- 
thing new. The narrow, cobbled streets, with their throng of 
cosmopolitan inhabitants; the fruit market, with its plentifully 
filled stalls and scores of babbling and eager-eyed vendors; the 
palm gardens, with their wealth of tropical and sub-tropical 
plants; and many other equally attractive scenes, if recorded 
with the camera, go towards forming an interesting memento of 
the voyage. After tramping about for some two or three hours 
in the heat and dust, and having dispensed with the services of 
our all-invaluable guide, we are jolted along in a shaky and 
quaint-looking vehicle, drawn by a couple of mules, to the quay, 
from where we are conveyed in a small steam launch to our 
floating home, which lies at anchor in the bay, though before 
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iue s Under this heading letters from rcaders on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
67) Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
К =ч expressed by correspondents. 


AN OVERSEAS FEDERATION WANTED. 

SIR,—As a reader of your paper for some years, may I make a 
suggestion ? Your recent Overseas issue prompts me. I 
am endeavouring now to arrange an affiliation of the Dominion 
photographic organisations, with the exchange of portfolios, 
criticisms, and ideas as the basis, and, perhaps, later, an exhibi- 
tion on the lines of your colonial one, to be held annually, in 
each of the four centres in rotation. 

At the same time, would it not be possible for each of the 
organisations here to have a “sister organisation” in the Old 
Country, and in the same way exchange ideas, portfolios, criti- 
cisms, and also exhibit mutually? I seem to see each of the 
New Zealand clubs in partnership with one of the Old Country 
clubs, the more influential and advanced the better, of course, 
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we are able to set foot upon the ship's companion ladder our 
launch has to pick its way through a veritable network of small 
rowing boats, from which the native vendors offer for sale a 
decidedly miscellaneous assortment of goods, including Indian 
shawls, silks, cigars, basket-chairs, canaries, fruit, and many 
other strange treasures brought from the shore. Some of these 
vendors, more fortunate than their fellows, have got permission 
to board the ship with their goods and chattels, so that, just as 
you imagine yourself clear of this throbbing and bartering multi- 
tude you find when you get on deck. that you are again 
encircled by a crowd of them, all shouting and arguing at the 
same time, in their desperate efforts to palm their wares upon 
ou. 

Р In the midst of all this noise and tumult there is опе thing not 
to forget, and that is the camera, for ‘tis here that one has 
offered to them the chance of the voyage for securing a collection 
of rare and enviable snapshots. 

All this, however, soon ceases, the ship’s bell rings out the 
old warning, the anchor is drawn, and once more we are on our 
way to the sunny South, and as the islands fade away in the 
distance so departs the excitement of having been ashore 
thereon, leaving us to cherish a hope that at least some of the 
exposures we have made will turn out successfully. 

And now we realise that, for some time to come, our efforts 
will have to be confined to the limits of the ship, though here, 
again, as I have previously mentioned, one need never be in 
want of a good subject on which to expose another plate, as the 
ship’s sports, with their many and varied events, the daily 
promenade on deck, and even a few snaps of the boat herself, 
all swell the numbers which go towards the making of that 
illustrated description of the voyage, which afterwards proves 
itself so interesting both to ourselves and our friends. 

Having now arrived at within a day or so from the time of our 
disembarkation, we begin to snap a few groups of friends, as a 
reminder of the happy hours spent on board with them, and it 
is at this stage that you will, without a doubt, be inundated with 
requests from those of the anti-camera class, for prints of your 
negatives, and should you be of an exceptionally generous dis- 
position, and reply to all these requests with an unfaltering 
“ves,” then I can assure you that you have undertaken a task 
which in itself will act as a lifelong remembrance, and give 
you some real and solid idea of what can be done with a camera 
on a voyage from England to the Cape. 
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for the colonial club, and by mutual work, criticisms, and 
exhibitions a first-hand knowledge of one another would gradu- 
ally be built up, and, further, perhaps, in the future, interchange 
of visits and other social intercourse might arise. Who knows? 
At least, sir, there is my ideal, and if any home club secretaries 
care to communicate with me, I will only be too pleased to do 
what I can in bringing this scheme to a head. 

Another matter that might very well be considered by the 
bigger home clubs is the question of absentee members. Per- 
haps a member, such as myself, cut off from practically all 
camera intercourse, practically in the backblocks, pegging away 
on one's own, might find it to be a help to be eligible to compete 
with fellow camerists in other places; and, with the more 
advanced work of the homeland, it would assuredly be of 
more advantage to stand against them than against the fewer 
and less experienced members of a local club. The Christchurch 
Photographic Society have, at my suggestion, instituted an 
absent members' section, giving the right to compete, suggest, 
and win awards, but on account of absence, of necessity the 
vote is not included. For these privileges they charge a sub- 
scription of ss. per annum. Can we not get the same privilege 
from our home workers? 

Trusting these ideas, crude as they are at present, will bear 
fruit, and that I am not troubling you unduly.—Yours, etc., 


C. G. INGALL. 
Reefton, New Zealand. 
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Acid 

Acetate 

Alum 
Anhydrous 
Arc lamp 
Background 
Baseboard 
Bell, bubble 
Bellows 
Bleach out (to) 
Blotting paper 
Bromide paper 
Carbonate 


Dark-room lamp 
Dark slide 
Daylight 

Depth of focus 
Develop (to) 
Development 
Diaphr 

Dish, tank 
Dry (to) 
Durable, permanent 
Eikonogen 
Exposure 
Extension 
Film 

Filter (screen) 
Finder 

Fix (to) 

F lashlamp 
Flashlight 
Flat 

Focal length 
f'ocal.plane shutter 


F'ocussing 
Focussing glass 
Folding camera 
«Glossy, bright 
Gold chloride 
Gold-toning bath 
Guncotton 
Half-tone 
Н ydrochlorate 
Ei уро 
Image 
Instantaneous 
Intensify (to) 
Interior 
Iron 
Lantern 


Lead 

Load (to) (or fill) 
Matt 

Measure 

Wercury, Bichloride of 
Mount (to) 

^ ountant 


WHO TRAVELS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TERMS 
IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 


N our last Empire Number we furnished a list of photographic terms with their 
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equivalents in French, German, and Italian. The following more extensive list is 
an addition to the terms which were given on that occasion, and the two lists taken 
together should furnish a fairly complete international photographic dictionary. In the 


compilation of this iist we desire to express our indebtedness to the German photo- 


graphic journal, Deutsche 


French. 
Acide 
Acetate 
Alun 
Anhydre 
Lampe à arc 
Fond 
Base 
Boulle 
Soufllet 
Blanchir 
Papier buvard 
Papier au gelatino-bromure 
Carbonate 
Caustique 
Craie lévigée 
Cuivre 
Cassure, craquelure 
Lanterne de laboratoire 
Chássis 
Plein jour 
Profondeur de champ 
Développer 
Développement 
Diaphragme 
Cuvette 
Sécher 
Inaltérable 
Iconogéne 
Fose, exposition 
Extension 
Pellicule 
Ecran 
Viseur 
Fixer 
Lampe éclair 
Poudre éclair 
Flou 
Distance focale 
Obturateur de plaque oder à 
rideau 
Mise au point 
Glace (verre) dépoli 
(Appareil) pliant 
Brillant 
Chlorure d'or 
Virage à l'or 
Coton poudre 
Demie-teinte 
Chloridrate 
Hyposulfite 
Image 
Instantané 
Renforcer 
Intérieur 
Fer 
Diapositif 
Plomb 
Mettre au chássis 
Mat 
Mesure 
Bichlorure de mercure 
: Monter | 
Colle 


Photographen Zeitung. 


German. 
Saure 
Essigsauer 
Alaun 
Wasserfrei 
Bogenlampe 
Hintergrund 
Laufboden 
Blase 
Dalgen 
Ausbleichen 
Fliesspapier 
Bromsilberpapier 
Kohlensauer 
Atz- (Kalium usw.) 
Schlemmkreide 
Kupfer 
Risz 
Dunkelkammerlampe 
Kassette 
Licht, Tages- 
Schirfentiefe 
Entwickeln 
Entwicklung 
Blende 
Schale 
Trocknen 
Haltbar 
Eikonogen 
Belichtung 
Auszug (einer (Kamera) 
Film 
Filter (fiir Licht) 
Sucher 
Fixieren 
Blitzlichtlampe 
Blitzlichtpulver 
Flau 
Brennweite 
Schlitzverschluss 


Einstellung 
Mattscheibe 
Klappkamera 
Glánzend 
Goldchlorid 
Goldbad 
Schiessbaumwolle 
Halbton 
Salzsauer 
Fixiernatron 
Bild 

Moment 
Verstarken 
Innenraum 
Eisen 
Diapositiv 
Blei 

Einlegen (i.d. Kassette) 
Matt 

Measure 
Sublimat 
Aufziehen 
Kleister 


Italian. ; 
Acido 
Acetato 
Allume 
Anidro 
Lampada ad arco 
Fondo 
Base-guida 
Bolla 
Soffietto 
Decolorare 
Carta sugante 
Carta al bromure d’argento 
Carbonato 
Caustico 
Creta levigata 
Rame 
Screpolatura 
Lampada del laboratorio 
Telaio 
Piena luce 
Profondità de’ campo (fuoco) 
Sviluppare 
Sviluppo 
Diaframma 
Bacinala 
Disseccare 
Inalterabile 
Iconogeno 
Exposizione 
Tiraggio, estensione 
Pellicola 
Schermo 
Mirino 
Fissare 
Lampada lampo 
Polvere lampo 
Flou 
Distanza focale 
Ottoratore a tendina 


Messa a punto od. faco 

Vetro smerigliato 
Camera) pieghevole 
rillante 

Chloruro d'oro 

Viraggio a l'oro 

Cotone polvere 

Mezzatinta 

Cloridrato 

Iposolfito 

Immagine 

Instantanea 

Rinforzare 

Interno 

Ferro 

Diapositivo 

Piombo 

Caricase 

Mat 

Misura 

Biclorure di mercurio 

Montare 

Pasta, colla 


(The concluding portion of this vocabulary will appear in next week's ALP} 
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THERE was 
such spaci- 
ousness, 
such enthu- 
siasm, such 
sun and 
wind about 
this young 
Canadian 
that, in- 
stead of a 
Kensington hotel with Earl's Court 
in the background, I found myself 
on the rolling prairies of Sas- 
katchewan. 

“Oh, I like England,” he said, with 
a stretch of his arms that embraced forty counties. 

“Including Bond Street? " I queried. 

* Well, perhaps not Bond Street, but I like England. 
The people are so charming, and the faces are a treat." 

I saw what was coming, and in vain I tried to stave 
it off, 

*I think our English women," I said, "are not to 
be outrivalled for beauty anywhere in the world." 

“Yes,” he answered, with a professional glance at me 
—me !—“ but it is not only your women; your men, too, 
are so good-looking.” 

And “Touchstone,” whose friends always place his 
portrait on the stairs where intending burglars will see 
it—''Touchstone " felt the vivid blush rising in his 
handsome cheek. 

Walter Mackenzie (he doesn't like the “ Mr.," and 
if you are writing to him and his partner, be sure not to 
put the sordid commercial “ Messrs.” in front; the proper 
appellation is “ Walter Mackenzie and Fenwick Cutten ’’) 
hails from Montreal. 

When he pitched his tent under the maple-leaf four 
years ago he was told that it was of no use trying high- 
class photography on the Canadians. The Dominion 
had no time to be artistic. It was still in the early stages 
of setting up house, when no one bothers much about 
pictures. Of course, Mackenzie has laid the Jeremiahs 
out flat. From the moment when he and his partner 
put out their modest sign—a single photograph in an 
Italian frame at the entrance to an uptown building— 
they have been abundantly successful. And this success 
is the fly in Mackenzie’s ointment. 

It is in this way. He is afraid, you see, that when 
success comes in, individuality may go out. His one 
fear is that he may become commercial. You cannot 
Liptonise art or turn out individualistic portraits in the 
same way as Lyons's rolis. And I can see that the page- 
boy which his establishment has lately co-opted is a 
source of trouble to him. There is something doubtful 
about the page-boy's buttons--decidedly doubtful. 

I comforted him a little by telling him of one pro- 
fessional photographer who has resisted commercial 
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success by banging and bolting the door against chil- 
dren, "pretty " women, and “nuts.” But "nuts," un- 
fortunately for us, have not yet emigrated, and although 
there are “pretty” women in Canada, they do not come 
to such a studio as his, Children come sometimes, how- 
ever, and he confesses that they always leave him weak. 
He is fit for nothing next day. 

But more energetic methods are necessary if com- 
mercial success is not to come in with a flood, and 
Mackenzie, therefore, has taken to threshing out his 
clientéle with a flail. If he cannot establish sympathy 
with his sitters, home they have to go. Не is sorry, 
but he can do nothing for them. What becomes of these 
rejected sitters afterwards I cannot say. I seem to see 
them standing on the Victoria Jubilee Bridge at mid- 
night, and casting themselves into the St. Lawrence. 
One after another. | 

The establishment of that bond of sympathy is the 
crux of the situation. When a sitter calls upon him 
Mackenzie never thinks about anything photographic. 
His one endeavour is to get the sitter interested. All 
faces have fleeting moments when they are beautiful, 
or at least interesting. The shy book of character 
begins to open. The inner personality shimmers 
through the veil of flesh, just as the light comes through 
the Japanese blinds in his studio. And then—click ! 

In social circles out West, as becomes a democratic 
community, they ask, not what a man's ancestor did in 
the Wars of the Roses, but what the man himself has 
done. “Now, what have you done, Mr. Mackenzie? " 
asked a lady one evening, as though she were impaling 
him with a pin. He replied that he was afraid he had 
not done much—yjust tried to take a few photographs, 
that was all. Whereupon you could see her interest 
in him oozing out at her satin shoes. “Why in the 
world, man, didn't you say you were an artist? " asked 
a friend afterwards, 

But Mackenzie is not that sort. He is proud to be 
known merely as a photographer. Any addition to that 
title only adulterates its simplicity. And when hecan pro- 
duce portraits like that of Princess Patricia, at which 
we all doffed our hats in the London Salon, he can afford 
not to be in the 
least apologetic. 
Royal patronage 
has spoiled a good 
many promising 
photographers, 
but I fancy that 
all the crowned 
heads of Europe 
could not spoil 
Walter Mac- 
kenzie. 

Oh, $55. of 
course—and  Fen- 
wick Cutten. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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H.R.H. THE T RINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT. By WALTER MACKENZIE AND FENWICK CUTTEN.(Canada). 
See article on page 250. 
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BLACK AND WHITE. Bv W. C, JARDINE (Trinidad) 
The original, a bromide print (7X9), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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A FEW “ OVERSEAS” 
READERS OF “THE A. P." 
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The above portraits have been sent us recently by keen supporters of " The Amateur Photographer " in Canada, South Africa, 
West Indies, Australia, India, New Zealand, Straits Settlements, and Ceylon. 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN SCOTT. 


By 
MRS. MINNA KEENE (South Africa and Canada). 


From the Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photographs by 
Mrs. Keene, now open at 
“The A. P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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MISS FRANCIS BOTHA. BY MRS. MINNA KBENE (South Africa and Canada). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Mrs. Keene, now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 5? Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE BULLER GORGE, NEW ZEALAND. Bv N. C. DECK (Australia). 
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AN HISTORIC COTTAGE AT SYDNEY. 
By 
HAROLD CAZzNBAUX (Australia). 
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THE CAMP FIRE YARN. 


Bv 
R. G. JONES 


The original, a stained 
gaslight print (61x51), 

was awarded a Prize 

in the Weekly Competition. 
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SUNNY SPRING. 
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А By J. Н. Coatewortu (Egypt): 
The original, a bromide print (61X53), was awarded Hon. Mention tn the Weekly Competition. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF NATIVES. 


| ) — Special to “ The A. P. and P. N.” д By AN ASSISTANT NATIVE COMMISSIONER. 
(CX CON 


(The tribes referred to are the Northern Batonga and the Ba-ila, 
living south of the Kafue River in Northern Rhodesia.) 


an expression of delighted expectancy. Now this is exactly 
what happens in the mind of the native. Of course, he 
does not expect to see the mythical "little bird" emerge 
у from the interior of the bellows, but he is morally con- 
vinced that some spell, or witchc raft, as this comprehensive 
term is translated, is being wrought upon him. The fact 
that a white man is casting the spell reassures him some- 
what, as the ghostly powers of Europeans take such varied 
forms as trains and soda syphons, and that without ill results, 
that familiarity has bred contempt, and their potency is 


district where the inhabitants are of a peculiarly wild 

and interesting type, and possess certain rather 
peculiar physical characteristics. It was my luck at this 
time to fall in with two ladies who had come out from Eng- 
land on a visit, and were being shown over some of the least 
civilised parts of this country. We lunched together, and 
afterwards Miss Smith and Mrs. Brown expressed their wish 
to take “snapshots,” and produced Kodaks. I jumped to 
the conclusion that the Mashukulumbwe—a generic name for 
Ba-ila—were to be the subjects. A list, however, of the 
photographs taken by Mrs. Brown is as follows : (1) Robin- 
son, Miss Smith (sitting), myself; (2) similar to No. 1, but 
with a dog ; (3) as last, but the other way round (the dog 
moved) ; (4) composition similar to No. 3, but with Robinson 


Ni long ago I chanced to be touring through a native 


Iwo RHODESIAN "Nurs." 


largely discounted. Still, he never knows what might 
happen. 

1 believe that certain native Africans, probably Moham- 
medans, have religious fears of their images being made. 
I do not think, however, that such a superstition exists 
among the tribes with whom I have come in contact. 

Personally, I find that the best plan is to focus on some 
object about equally distant, and then turn round slowly and 
catch the subject unawares. Naturally, the very strong light 
Is an assistance, as it allows a comparatively small stop to 
be used, thus compensating for any slight error that may 
have been made in judging the distance from the subject. I 
believe that a camera 1s now on the market which enables 
pictures to be taken at right angles to the line of sight, 
and this would be of the greatest assistance in securing pic- 
tures of natives at their ease. 

Again, like a child, a native very soon becomes impatient, 
and long preparations are very trying to his nerves. The 
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with his hat off. Miss Smith's photographs: Substitute the 
word “Brown” for “Smith” in the above list. Upon my 
inquiring whether the fair visitors did not want to secure 
pictures of the natives, I was met with the remark that * black 
men are so uninteresting.” It is in the hope that some may 
be found to differ from the opinion expressed above that the 
following remarks have been written. 

It is a commonplace to say that natives and children are 
on a mental par. Photography of the two subjects, though 
generally very similar, differs, however, in this: a child 
when facing an amateur's camera can sometimes be made 
to regard the ordeal as a game, but a native is invariably 
reduced to a state of mental terror, which he tries in vain 
to conceal. 

I remember, many years ago, being arrayed in my best 
velvet knickerbockers, and posed artistically by the local 
professional. His stock phrase— possibly it still is—at the 
moment of taking off the lens cap was, "'Ere, sonny, hout | 
comes the little bird." Young hopeful would then assume A NATIVE Camp. 
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quicker the exposure can be made the greater the likelihood 
of a good picture. 

Native women are even more shy than men, and it is 
always best to try and take them without their knowing it. 

The powerful sunlight, though so useful in many ways, 
has one great disadvantage, in the heavy shadows which it 
throws. I have had many otherwise excellent pictures utterly 
ruined by an unrelieved black block over half the face of 
the sitter. As has been explained above, it is very unwise to 
try and move the native into a better position. I have before 
me a print which I have called “ Decapitated Dulcie.” The 
main subject is a woman sitting at the door of a hut with 
a baby in her arms, and so far the result is excellent. There 
also appears in the print another old woman sitting beside 
the main subject, but slightly behind her. Dulcie’s legs and 
body are in the sunlight, and her head under the eaves of 
the hut in the densest of shadows. The result is that her 
body and legs print out as they should, but there is a sharp 
line across the neck, beyond which nothing can be seen, 
thus giving our old woman the appearance of having been 
neatly guillotined. 

An instantaneous exposure is, of course, a necessity; no 
native could keep still enough for even the shortest time. 
Time exposures indoors can be tried as an experiment, but 
personally I have never got any result to make me wish 
to try again. 

Even with a comparatively short time exposure, blurring, 
through movement of the subject, second only to black 
shadows, is the most common defect to be met with in prints 
of that nature. 

Looking through an album of photographs of nothing 
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but natives in various attitudes, one cannot fail to be struck 
by the number of faces which are more or less spoilt by a 
very strong high light—which, of course, shows as pure 
white—on the foreheads of the faces portrayed. No doubt 
there would be a similar reflection from the face of an Euro- 
pean did he not wear a hat, but the rest of the face being 
white it would not be so apparent. On the dusky counten- 
ance of the Central African, however, this white spludge 
shows out as prominently as does the blaze on the face of a 
bay horse. This spludge being more or less invisible to the 
eye, looks very absurd in a photograph. 

As a reiteration of the advice given above, to “cut the 
cackle, and get to the ’osses,” in other words, to make a 
minimum of preparation before the exposure, doing, in 
fact, what the amateur in his early days calls “ snapshotting,” 
the following anecdote may perhaps be pardoned. 

Photographic purists should skip it. 

1 remember once seeing a backwoodsman who very rarely 
visited the small settlements of Europeans in this country. One 
day our friend—whom we will call Mambo—was hailed from 
his fastnesses by a stern-hearted Government to a district 
office to explain to the presiding official why, for many 
years, his hut tax had remained unpaid. Now it chanced 
that Mambo had an exceptionally tall headdress of an un- 
common type. Here was an opportunity for the possessors 
of Kodaks and hand cameras, and Mambo was led as a sheep 
to the slaughter—essentially not à dumb sheep—and posed. 
The first photographer made his exposure, and the second 
after him. Our sitter had been getting more and more 
restive, but so far nothing very terrible had happened to him. 
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Now the third 
amateur, a new 
arrival, was em- 
phatically a care- 
ful worker, and 
inclined to jeer at 
the slipshod 
methods of the 
others. First he 
took out his 
meter апа de- 
cided upon the 
exposure, then he 
carefully paced 
off the distance 
between himself 
and the worried 
native, next 
something was 
wrong with the 
background, and 
the sitter was 
moved. Again 
the distance was 
paced off. Finally 
all was in order, 
and the careful 
worker bent down 
to see that his 
stops were in order. On looking up Mambo was observed 
to be quite out of focus; in fact, he seemed to be running 
as hard as his ill-nourished limbs would carry him towards 
the horizon, beyond which his village lay, and where no 
amateurs with reflexes intruded. 

This native afterwards explained that he considered that 
he stood the sitting very well up to a point, but had thought 
discretion the better part of valour “when the mwami ” (I 
translate as best I can) “began gunlaying.” 


A Ba4-iLA BELLE. 


A CorNER oF WALTER MACKENZIE's STUDIO. 
(See page 250.) 
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Some Notes on Recent 


Messrs. Adams and Co., 26, Charing Cross Road, W.C. We 
always look forward to seeing something exceptional in the way 
of camera construction from Messrs. Adams and Co., and again 
this year, in the two dainty little instruments that have been 
sent us for review, we find an attention to detail and a perfection 
of finish that must captivate all lovers of high-class photo- 
graphic apparatus. We have already commented on the good 
qualities of the “Vesta” camera, on many occasions in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. This year various minor detailed improve- 
ments have been added that appear to make it the last word 
in cameras of this class. The focussing device has been rendered 
even more certain and simple than in previous models, and the 
“Identoscope” finder is fitted, with its compensating adjust- 
ment, for use when the rising and cross fronts are brought into 
action. The front is absolutely rigid when extended. The 
Compound shutter and Ross-Zeiss Tessar lens, working at F/4.5, 
are fitted as standard. The camera complete, including film. 
pack adapter, hood, focussing screen, Compound shutter, 
* [dentoscope," Tessar lens, in 34 by 2} in. size, costs 14 guineas. 
Other lenses, can be fitted if necessary. | 

The roll-film “Vesta.” When we find the beautiful finish and 


exquisite workmanship of the “Vesta” camera embodied in a 
miniature model, taking pictures 154 by 24 in. on roll films, it is 
In this we are not 


reasonable to expect something exceptional. 


disappointed, and the dainty little model before us is charming 
in every way. In addition to this, it is a workmanlike instru- 
ment, strongly built, and capable of giving the utmost satisfac- 
tion in everyday practical work. The good points of the vest- 
pocket “Vesta” are included, such as miniature Compound 
shutter, Sector focussing, Zeiss Tessar lens, and “Identoscope ” 
finder. It is an exceedingly compact little instrument, and one 
that can be thoroughly well recommended for those who prefer 
using roll films only. The price for this little camera is 
14 guineas. 


From the City Sale and Exchange we have received specimens 
of the new series of “ Тгорех ” cameras just introduced by this 
firm. They are excellent examples of high-class camera con- 
struction, and, being made entirely of metal, are particularly 
suitable for use in the tropics. In the quarter-plate and post- 
card models which we have examined we were specially struck 
with the fine finish throughout, the compactness when folded, 
and the manner in which the needs of the practical photographer 
have been considered. The cameras are made in both horizontal 
and square reversing form, and in both models there is no 
necessity to detach the focussing screen, the slide being inserted 
between it and the back. The slides have a neat clip attached 
to the top. This enables them to be withdrawn without danger 
of opening the shutter accidentally. In all models extreme rise 
is obtained, also long extension, the front being very rigid when 
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Introductions in Apparatus and Materials. 


IN the following notices attention is drawn to some new introductions and improvements in cameras, 
etc., that have been submitted to us for review. In each case we have examined the goods mentioned, 
and the comments can be taken by our readers as a guide for their choice of apparatus for the coming 
season. In several cases where we have not yet had an opportunity of making a personal test, notices 


have been held over for a subsequent issu: 


fully extended. The quarter-plate and half-plate reversing back 
models are all fitted with swing front and swing back. These 
two movements can also be fitted to all horizontal and vertical 
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models, both for ordinary and stereo. work, if desired, at a small 
extra cost. All models are specially constructed for use with 
large-aperture F/4.5 convertible anastigmats, both of two and 
three foci. The cameras submitted to us were fitted with Ross 
F/4.5 Homocentric lenses of three foci, and scaled for use 
with the doublet and both front and back combinations. The 
square models are all fitted with drop baseboard, and therefore 
especially suitable for use in wide-angle and architectural work 
and confined spaces. The prices range from £4 5s. for the 
6 by 44 model without lens to £30 for the postcard and stereo. 
square model with 64 Ross F/4.5 3-foci Homocentric and a pair 
of stereoscopic F/6.3 Homos, in triple compound shutter. The 
price of the quarter-plate Vertical, with triple extension, fitted 
54 in. F/4.5 3-foci Homo. lens, is £13 8s., and that of the quarter- 
plate square, reversing back model, with triple extension, swing 
back, swing front, and with 54 in. Ross Е/4.5 3-foci Homocentric 
in Compound shutter, is £16 15s. The new “Tropex” cameras 
can be confidently recommended to readers of THE A. P. as 
instruments of the highest class, and the City Sale and Exchange 
inform us that any of the models can be obtained for cash, or 
instalment terms, or on the exchange system, and can be 
inspected at any of the firm's branches, viz., 54, Lime Street, 
E.C. ; 8r, Aldersgate Street, Е.С. ; 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C.; ог 
28, King's Road, Sloane Square, W. 


Baynton's ‘‘ Turbine " Print Washer.—Although a considerable 
amount of care and ingenuity has been devoted to the construc- 
tion and perfection of washing apparatus for glass negatives, 
washers for prints do not appear to have received the attention 
they deserve. The 
elimination of fix- 
ing salts from the 
photographic print 
largely determines 


its permanence, 
and it is essential 
that some  thor- 


oughly efficient 
„+ method of washing 
\ should be  em- 
` ployed. Photo. 
. graphers, there- 
fore, should Бе 
ateful to Mr. C. 

. Baynton, of Ex- 
change Buildings, 


| . | New Street, ir- 
mingham, for the introduction of his new “Turbine Se ache: 
which not only thoroughly washes prints and films, but 
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does its work in the simplest possible manner, and without 
requiring further attention than the turning on of a water-tap. 
The construction of the washer can be seen from the illustration 
herewith. It consists of an outer tank, in which a perforated 
metal drum revolves, the motive power being supplied by a 
stream of water playing on a water-wheel or turbine at one end 
of the cage. A door in the cage admits the prints, and when 
securely fastened and thewater turned on, the drum revolves and 
the prints within are kept in constant motion. There appears to 
be no danger of the prints either sticking or tearing, as the 
interior is perfectly smooth and is almost submerged when in 
action. We have found that twenty minutes in this washer is 
sufficient to remove the last traces of hypo from prints and 
films. The washer will undoubtedly prove a boon to both 
amateur and professional photographers, and is a piece of 
apparatus that we can thoroughly recommend. The washer 
has the outer tank specially enamelled to resist the action of 
water, and the whole of the revolving drum is zinc. The price 
of the smallest size, for washing prints or films up to whole- 
plate, is £1 2s. 6d. The largest size, which has a 26 in. drum, 


costs £5 158. 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons.—Messrs. Butcher’s “Popular 
Pressman ? camera achieved so much success last year that the 
firm has decided to introduce a postcard size pattern, which is 
likely to be equally popular. We have on more than one occa- 
sion drawn attention to the “Popu- 
lar Pressman” camera as being 
remarkable value, and possessing 
outstanding features that place it 
in a high position among modern 
reflex instruments. It is a particu- 
larly well-made and rigid camera, 
embodying all the essentials that 
experience has demanded. In con- 
struction the camera is similar in 
detail to the quarter-plate model ; 
itis very compact and light, made 
of well - seasoned 
mahogany covered in 
morocco - grained 
leather. All the adjust- 
ments are made from 
the outside, and the 
extraneous fittings are 
black enamelled, so 
that the appearance of 
the instrument is neat 
and business-like. The 
focal-plane shutter is 
constructed on the permanent slit principle, and is very reliable 
and most simple to manipulate. Exposures of 1-15th to 1-1,00oth 
sec. are possible. The winding action serves to set the shutter 
and alter the speed. The focussing hood is of large size, and is 
of leather, and is self-erecting. The mirror is self-setting, and 
operates without vibration. The postcard size is very small and 
neat in appearance, measuring only 74 by 74 by 61, and com- 
plete, with the Aldis-Butcher F/4.5 lens, weighs but 54 lbs. The 
price complete, with 7 in. lens and six metal dark slides, is 
£12 15s. only, the price of the quarter-plate size being £9 155. 

The " Watch-Pocket Carbine,” introduced only twelve months 
ago by Messrs. Butcher, has achieved a phenomenal success, 
and several improvements have been effected in this year's 
model, notably the addition of a Compound shutter, a series of 
anastigmat lenses, and a new direct-vision viewfinder, which 
should prove ideal for the hand camera worker who likes to 
work with the instrument at eye-level. There is also a new and 
improved catch which enables the back to be removed with the 
greatest ease, and provision has been made in the back of this 
beautifully constructed little instrument for dark slides for use 
with plates. The picture taken with the "Watch-Pocket Car- 
bine” is square, and measures 2} by 2}. This is an excellent 
shape for small snapshots and for lantern slides, etc., and, in 
addition, the negatives produced with the little camera are of 
such exquisite definition that enlargements on a big scale are 
possible. The price of the camera, with Aldis anastigmat lens 
is Z2 5s. ; or with the Compound shutter, £3 7s. When arranged 
to take plates. and fitted with the extra direct-vision view-finder, 
the price is four guineas. 

The * Watch-Pocket Carbine," Models 6 and 7. These are for 
pictures 24 by 3}, and take the standard 2} by 34 roll-film. It 
seems impossible that a roll-film camera could be reduced to 
smaller dimensions than this. It is made entirely of metal, and 
is particularly neat and compact in all its details. It is covered 
in morocco leather, with leather bellows, and has the new spring 
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catch. The front is in solid cast aluminium alloy, and is very 
rigid indeed. It has special lever focussing arrangement, and is 
beautifully finished in every respect. The price, with Aldis 
Uno anastigmat and Lukos sector shutter, is £3 5s.; with Com- 
pound shutter, Z4 10s. Any other form of anastigmat lens can 
be fitted, if necessary. Readers should write to Messrs. Butcher 
and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., 
for full particulars and price list of their cameras, and ask for a 
free copy of their new book on “Hand Camera Photography.” 


Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., Church End Works, Willesden, 
N.W. The “Correspondent” camera made by Messrs. Dall- 
meyer has secured a well-deserved reputation for perfection of 
finish, strength, and rigidity, as well as efficiency in its various 
movements. A new model which has just been issued is the 
“Postcard Correspondent.” This is a beautifully finished instru- 
ment in ebonised wood with white metal fittings. It has triple 
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extension, coupled with extreme rigidity, the third extension . 
being held in place with springs underneath. А double rise of 
front is provided, as well as a swing front. The camera has 
revolving back, and a wide-angle movement is available, the top 
of the camera body being hinged for the purpose. All metal 
parts have been nickel.plated or enamelled in order to resist 
atmospheric changes. The price of the camera, with three 
double dark slides, is Хто. 


Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88.89, High Holborn, W.C., have a 
remarkably good selection of novelties this spring, in the shape 
of cameras and accessories. These have the added re. 
commendation of being entirely of British manufacture. A new 
pattern of the “Ensign " folding reflex is likely to prove a very 
successful instrument in the hands of those who require a reflex 
with all the attri. 
butes of the stan- 
dard pattern, plus 
the portability and 
convenience of the 
folding model. 
When closed it 
measures, in quarter- 
plate size, only 64 by 
64 by 3 in. The 
camera opens with 
the greatest ease, 
and is immediately 
locked into position, 
rendering the entire 
instrument as rigid 
as a box, and ready 
for use. It can be 
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closed with equal facility. The focal-plane shutter that is fitted 
is the single-wind type, as fitted to the standard pattern 
“Ensign” reflex. The setting key, which is at the right-hand 
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side, gives any desired exposure in a simple manner, and the 
exposure can be repeated if necessary without readjustment ot 
the speed disc. Exposures of r-10th to 1-1,o00th second, also 
bulb and time, can be given. The mirror is everset, and is sil- 
vered on the under-surface, so that it can be easily cleaned 
without any risk of injury. The camera has revolving back, 
focussing adjustments, carrying handle, deep hood, and all the 
desirable attributes of a high.class reflex camera. The entire 
instrument is beautifully finished, and is a credit to the firm 
turning it out. The price complete, with * Ensign" anastigmat 
lens 1°/5.5, and three double plate-holders, is £18 5s. Апу 

other lens can be fitted if required. 
The “Ensignette de Luxe." The popularity of the little 
" Ensignette" camera introduced two or three years ago by 
Messrs. Houghtons has 


not only been well 
sustained, but it 
has been the incen- 


tive for the introduc- 
tion of a host of other 


waistcoat pocket 
cameras. This year 
further improvements 


have been effected in. 
the No. 2 pattern that 
render it practically 
perfect for even the most captious critic. This is known as the 
" Ensignette de Luxe.” In addition to Zeiss Tessar anastigmat 
lenses a miniature edition of the well-known and highly eff. 
cient Compound shutter has been fitted, also focussing adjust- 
ments, rendering it a complete film camera in miniature for 
every possible type of snapshot and other photographic work. 
The Compound shutter gives speeds from 1 second to 1-3ooth, 
also time and bulb exposures, and the focussing adjustment 
allows pictures to be taken at any distance. The *Ensignette 
de Luxe" loads in daylight, with roll films, and takes a picture 
3 by 2 in. When closed it measures 236 by 5 by j in. It costs 
complete Z8 ss. The *Ensignette" cameras, however, can be 
obtained, according to lens and shutter, at prices from one 
guinea upwards, complete in pocket cases. 

The “Klito” Plate Pack and Tank. Among the outstanding 
novelties of the year, Messrs. Houghtons can certainly claim 
to have introduced an extremely attractive and useful article 
in the “Klito” Plate Pack and Tank. This, in brief, embodies 
a daylight-loading and developing method for the plate-user, 
rendering him entirely independent of the dark-room; so that 
from the time of purchasing his plates to the production of the 
finished negatives the whole performance can be conducted in 
daylight. The plates (Imperial) are purchased in specially pre- 
pared envelopes, which are placed in the special adapter, which 
can be fitted to the back of the camera in the place usually 
occupied by the dark slide. Exposure is effected in the ordinary 
way by pulling out a sheath and releasing the shutter of the 
lens. The sheath is replaced and removed from the adapter, 
and the twelve exposures can be effected in the same way. 
Three envelopes holding six plates in pairs can then be placed 
in the special tank, where they are uncovered by an ingenious 
sliding arrangement, and developer is poured on to complete the 
operation. The entire outfit is inexpensive, and a booklet deal- 
ing with the process at length is issued free by Messrs. Hough- 
ton. An article giving our personal experiences with the new 
“Klito” plate tank will appear shortly in the pages of THE A. P. 
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A New Retouching Varnish.—Many amateur photographers, and 
professionals too, will welcome a new type of retouching var- 
nish which Messrs. Griffins, of Kingsway, W.C., are introducing. 
This is Dr. Hesekiel’s original “Hamlack.” The varnish is 
applied cold, and can be used on either the film or glass side 
of the negative, or both. It dries very quickly, and with a 
surface that takes pencil work very readily and effectively. For 
working up broad masses, as well as for ordinary retouching 
purposes, “Hamlack”’ is likely to be a great acquisition for the 
pictorial photographer, particularly as any amount of density can 
be obtained by additional applications of the varnish and pencil 
work. The complete negative can, moreover, be treated with 
negative varnish finally without disturbing the previous work. 
“Hamlack” is supplied in the maker’s sealed tin flasks, 4 oz., 
8 oz., 16 oz., and 32 oz., at 1s., 1s. gd., 2s. ой, and 55. each 
respectively. We can recommend it as reliable, and fulfilling 
all that is claimed for it. 


Messrs. Marion and Co.—The *Mita" Spirit-vapour Lamp: 
We have long advocated the advantages and efficiency of the 
spirit-vapour type of lamp for illuminating purposes, as applied 
to enlarging and projection. It is undoubtedly the most con- 
venient for those who are situated where gas or electric light is 
not available, and where cylinders of oxygen and hydrogen are 
equally out of the question. For photographers living away 
from the beaten track, and for those who travel, a spirit-vapour 
lamp is to be high!y recommended if enlarging has to be under. 
taken or impromptu lantern shows given. The new “Mita” 
lamp just put on the market by Messrs. Marion and Co., Soho 
Square, W., seems to fulfil all the conditions essential to a per- 
fect lamp of this character. Its form is indicated in the illustra- 
tion herewith, and the entire apparatus is simple enough to be 
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used with the greatest ease in any lantern or projector. The 
reservoir is three parts filled with methylated spirit, and the 
little tray underneath the mantle-holder is also filled with spirit 
and ignited. This starts the vapourising, and air pressure is 
then introduced into the reservoir by means of a pump which is 
akin to a bicycle pump, the correct pressure being indicated on 
the little dial above the reservoir. When the mantle becomes 
incandescent on the application of a light, the flame is adjusted 
to a nicety by a specially arranged valve and adjuster. There is 
a reflector behind the mantle which throws the whole of the 
light forward and at the same time screens it from the back of 
the lantern. The lamp is very strongly made of heavy metal, and 
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gives a light of approximately 300 c.-p. from a quite small sur- 
face. It is easily adjusted, and is quite safe. One charge of 
spirit will enable the lamp to give an intense light for over two 
hours at a cost ot jd. per hour. The price of the lamp is 
42 55. complete, with four special mantles and accessories; or 
if fitted with a micrometer foot for concentrating the light, etc., 
the price is £2 15s. 

Meyer's Rapid *'Trioplan " Lens for Cinematograph and other 
Purposes.—An opportunity has been afforded us of examining 
a lens of a series now being supplied by Messrs. O. Sichel and 
Co., $2, Bunhill Row, E.C., this firm being agents for the 


—— makers, Messrs. 
E" ST 


| Hugo Meyer and 
Am Co., of Goerlitz. 
TRIOPLAN FEGI mese dl 
HUGO MEYERS С EXE. 


From the point of 
view of economy 
GOERLITZ | and simplicity of 
—— YY construction, there 
LA is very much to 
7 be said in favour 
of the rapid triplet 
form of lens, of 
which the “Trio- 
plan ” is an excel- 
lent example. In the example submitted to us the corrections are 
satisfactory, and the distribution of adventitious light resulting 
from reflection is so well managed that even when a small stop is 
used there is no inconvenient tendency to flare. Hence this lens 
should be well adapted for cinematograph work and generai 
outdoor high-speed photography, the full aperture of F/3 allow- 
ing exposures to be made in a dull light. The lens is remarkably 
well made, and our readers’ attention is directed to its good 
qualities. Full illustrated lists and prices can be obtained on 
application to the above address. З 


The ‘* Mentor " Camera.—Among the new season's novelties, 
the " Mentor" folding reflex camera takes a high place. This 
ingenious instrument 1з unlike any other folding reflex, inas- 
much as when folded it presents a particularly thin and flat 
appearance. The camera can be prepared for action very ex. 
peditiously by merely pressing a button and pulling out the 
lower portion of the front containing the lens panel. The upper 
portion then slides down and forms the top of the reflex, which 
now extends into the hood. The camera is simply and strongly 
made, and is specially adapted for use in tropical countries. Its 
compactness is also in its favour in this connection. The focal- 
plane shutter is simple and efficient, with single direct wind that 
gives adjustments of speeds with the greatest ease. In the 
quarter-plate size the camera measures only 9} by 64 by 13 in., and 
weighs but 4 lb. 9 oz. The price complete, with three double 
dark slides and Zeiss Tessar F6.3 lens, in focussing mount, is 
£18 ss. It is obtainable from the Mentor Camera Co., Ltd., 
244, High Holborn, W.C., who will send full particulars on 
application. 


. Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
E.C. The vest.pocket “Sonnet” camera. A particularly dainty 
little camera has been put on the market by Messrs. Staley and 
Co., which will 
be known as the 
vest - pocket 
“Sonnet ” camera. 
This little instru- 
ment has not only 
a most attractive 
appearance, but 
seems to embody 
every possible 


attribute that a 
high-class minia- 
ture camera 
should possess. It 
has the distin. 
guishing feature 


of a polished 
mahogany Боду, 
and brown leather 
fittings. This, in 
conjunction with 
the gold-finished metal work of the model we have inspected, 
makes it appear very attractive. When folded, the camera is 
very neat and compact, measuring but 14 by 34 by 23 in., and 
weighing but 8 oz. The size of the picture is the standard 2j, 
by 13in. The camera when extended is very rigid, and focussing 
is actuated by an ingenious device at the rear of the camera, 
which extends or contracts the lazy-tongs supports of the front. 
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It is fitted with Compound shutter in a special casing, giving 
speeds from 1 second to 1-3ooth, also time and bulb, Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 lens, and direct-vision finder. The price complete, with 
six dark slides, and Phaos anastigmat lens, is £7 5s.; with 
Zeiss Tessar lens, £10 10s. Film-pack adapters can be fitted 
to this little camera, which is quite unique in appearance and 
ideal in construction. ' 


New Thornton- Pickard Cameras. — A handsomely finished 
but low-priced half-plate camera outfit is supplied this year by 
the Altrincham firm under the name of the "College Camera." 
The distinguishing feature is the new extra wide front fitted to 
it, and when ordering, the wide-front "College " outfit should be 
specified. The camera has all necessary movements that are 
to be found in a high-class instrument for all-round work, includ- 
ing double extension, with swinging and extending front, double 
rack and pinion providing rackwork focussing body, 1ising and 
falling front, swing back, turntable in base, time and instan- 
taneous shutter fitted to the front, independent rising and falling 
front panel. The price of complete outfit, with lens, plate- 
holders, tripod, etc., is £4 2s. 6d. 

The "Special Ruby Reflex" is a popular edition of the well- 
known T.-P. Ruby reflex camera. It has the efficiency, sim- 
plicity, and rigidity of the higher priced models, and is fitted 
with the Ruby self-capping blind, time and instantaneous focal- 
plane shutter, with self-adjusting slit. The outstanding feature 
of the camera is its extreme sim- 
plicity together with efficiency, for 
to operate the camera the user has 
merely to turn the winding key 
until the pointer is set to whatever 
exposure he wishes to give for any 
instantaneous or time. The Auto 
stop fitted on the indicator disc 
provides a means for giving the 
same exposure constantly without 
any further consideration on the 
part of the photographer. The 
lens is fitted in a detachable sunk 
box which is 
reversible. It 
is also supplied 
on а loose 
panel so that 
any number of 
lenses can be 
fitted. The 
hood is а 
square - shaped 
one, opening auto- 
matically, and is 
readily removable 
for the purpose ot 
cleaning the ground 
glass and mirror. 
The 1епѕ specially 
recommended with 
this camera is the 
Ruby double anastig- 
mat lens, which is a specially high-grade convertible lens of 
remarkable covering power. The price of the “Special Ruby 
lens, is 
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Reflex," quarter-plate size, with Ruby anastigmat 
41o 105. 

The Watkins Lens Cap.—To Mr. Alfred Watkins, of Hereford, 
the photographic world is already indebted for more than one 
The 


device for rendering photographic work simpler and easier. 
latest product of the Watkins Meter Co., of 
Hereford, is a lens cap to fit every lens. It is 
one of those delightfully simple and obvious 
contrivances that have only to be seen to be im- 
mediately appreciated. Its shape is indicated in 
the illustration, and it is made of solid sewn 
black leather. It is used with the smaller end 
upwards. The lens is capped by slipping the 
large end over the hood and then pressing down- 
wards. To uncap, press upwards, and it will 
slip off loosely without shake. A loop of silk 
cord is fitted to attach it to the lens. It is 
supplied in three sizes: No r for quarter-plate 
lenses, 3 to 14 in. hoods, price 1s. ; No. 2 for half-plate lenses, 
I to 2 ın. hoods, price 1s. 6d. ; No. 3 for whole-plate lenses, 14 to 
3 in. hoods, price 25. 6d. 


Several reviews of apparatus and materials are held over until 
next week. 
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A selection of queries from our corre- 
of gencral 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
one of the Coupons 


„ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 
given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


must be addressed to The Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


interest to our 


Full name 
All queries and prints for criticism 
NEWS, $52, 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked "Query" or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


Various Queries. 
(1) I have a Klimax for plates, etc. Would 
it be advisable to have a film rack put into 
it? (2 When focussed for infinity, nothing 
nearer than тоо yards is in focus. My last 
stop is 3o feet. What should I do if taking 
a snapshot without the glass back? (3) If the 
exposure was 1-soth sec. at x what would 
it be at F/11? C. W. (Porlock). 
(1) Your best plan will be to send the 
camera to any well-known big firm, or to 
the makers themselves (W. Butcher and 
Sons), and have an estimate for the work. 
It would certainly be a convenience, and 
not likely to cost more than a few shillings. 
(2) Supposing your lens to be 6 inch focal 
length, and in sharp focus for an object at 
3o feet, with stop F/8, all objects from 
about 17 feet to 160 feet will be in focus. 
If you divide the space between the 3o feet 
mark and infinity mark in two equal parts 
and set the index at the mid-way point, 
your sharpest object will now be 60 feet 
away. (3) As the F/ numbers of the stops 
go larger, the opening of the stop, and so 
the quantity of light it admits, is smaller. 
Thus the F/r1 stop is smaller than the 
F/8 stop. F/11 admits only half as much 
light as F/8, and so the exposure with F/11 
has to be twice as long as with F/8. So if 
1-soth is right for F/8, double this, viz. 
2-Soths, or 1-25th, is right for F/rr. 


General. 


I am shortly setting up in business. Would 
you kindly send me formula for sepia, red. 
and daylight cards and papers? Can you tell 
me what sort of studio camera I ought to 
get, second-hand, etc.? H. G. (Chelsea). 
Your queries are far too wide and 
general for us to attempt to answer on this 
page. There are dozens of processes 
which might be given in reply. As to 
second-hand apparatus you may advisedly 
try the City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, 81, Aldersgate Street, 9o, Fleet St., 
E.C., or 26, King’s Road, Sloane Square ; 
Westminster Photographic Exchange, 119, 
Victoria Street, or 111, Oxford Street ; 
Sands, Hunter and Co., 37, Bedford Street, 
W.C., etc. All these firms usually have a 
large stock of both new and second-hand 
apparatus. 


Portraiture. 
I want to gain some experience in portraiture, 
but only have a lens intended for enlarging. 
which has ao stops. Can I fit these myself, 
and how do I calculate at what F value the 
stops work, etc.? J. F. S. (Wandsworth). 
Focus for a very distant object and 
measure the distance between the centre 
of the lens and ground glass. Suppose 
this to be 8 inches. If you now cut a 
stop with a hole 1 inch in diameter, you 
may reckon this as F/8. Similarly, 8 
inches divided into six equal parts would 
give you the diameter of a stop you mav 


call F/6. These measurements will not 
be strictly correct, but are quite near 
enough for all practical purposes. You 
may as well try to see what you can do 
with this old lens, and then, after a little 
experience, you will have a better idea as 
to what type of modern lens to buy. 


Bromide. 
I wish to produce cabinets in bromide. What 
would be the daylight exposure for contact 
rinting? How can I get stone-like effect on 
alustrade, etc.? . A. R. (Ramsgate). 
Daylight contact printing for bromide 
work is possible but not advisable. The 
strength of daylight varies, and the re- 
quired exposure is so short that it would 
not be an economical commercial method. 
The required exposure to incandescent gas 
mantle is also so short that this time may 
beregarded as the safest minimum. Wooden 
objects may be painted in stone colour, 
and, while still wet, dusted over with 
rough grain sand, which adheres and gives 
a stone-like surface. Or you can make a 
sticky mixture by employing a fairly 
strong solution of size in hot water, brush- 
ing this on freely, and waiting till it is 
tacky, and then dusting on the sand. 


Panchromatic Plates. 

Is zsculin screen suitably the best, better 

than yellow, etc.? Is plain glass of equal 

value to light yellow, etc.? 

C. P. (Colwyn Bay). 
You may take it for granted that if an 

esculin screen were as good as a filter 
yellow K, it would be advised by the 
makers. Not only have we to cut out the in- 
visible ultra-violet, but also to hold back, 
handicap, filter out some of the blue rays. 
Plain ordinary glass stops most of the 
ultra-violet, but does not dampen the blue 
sufficiently. For this purpose a yellow 
filter is required. It is, in general, wisest 
to follow the advice of the plate makers, 
whose interest it is to help customers to get 
the best possible results. 


Lens. 
I have a magazine camera. Can you tell me 
how to find the minimum distance for an 
object to be in focus? I am told that by 
at‘aching a wide-angle lens I can take 
portraits. Is there any definite distance for 
the object to camera? If so, how can I find 
it? J. McB. (Glasgow). 
It is quite possible to solve both your 
questions by calculation when certain 
uumerical values connected with the lens 
or lenses are known. But, in your case, 
the non-scientific trial method will be far 
simpler and more convincing. Select an 
outdoor subject where you have a fairly 
straight row of things, such as a line of 
posts and rails, palings, or row of cottage 
fronts. Find a position where you get the 
row at a very oblique angle, as shown by 
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your finder. Your position must be such 
that you can go back to it with certainty. 
For instance, you may select a lamp- 
post opposite a certain numbered house, 
against which you can stand when photo- 
graphing the selected row of cottages or 
other objects. As a means of subsequently 
identifying some one of the objects in the 
view, you can tie to it a half sheet of 
newspaper, etc. You now photograph the 
object selected, develop, and print the 
plate, and then take negative and print to 
the place, and, standing in the original 
position, you can then identify the various 
objects. You will be able to see at what 
minimum distance objects are as sharp 
as you wish, i.e. set for your own standard 
in this connection. You can then measure 
the distance between the camera position 
and your standard minimum distance. Of 
ccurse, you know that this distance will 
get less as the stops get smaller, i.e. it 
may be бо ft. with d and 3o ft. with 
F/11, and so оп. (2) By adding a convex, 
o: so-called positive lens to your camera 
lens, you get a combination having a 
shorter focal length than that of the camera 
and lens by itself. This enables you 
to get nearer to objects (and yet get them 
in focus) than you otherwise could do. 
The question of wide angle has nothing 
to do with this matter at all. Supposing 
your camera and lens to be of the non- 
focussing or fixed-focus kind, then the 
working distance of the combination 1s 
the focal length of the “supplementary " 
lens, as this added lens is called. For 
instance, to take a portrait at 12 ft. from 
the camera, you require a supplementary 
convex lens of 12 ft. focal length. 
Enlarger, etc. 
I am making an enlarger, but not being able 
to get Russian iron, am using tin. What 
would be best for асы it? What is the 
c.p. of Meta spirit lamp? Should the negative 
be placed as close as possible to the con- 
denser? What would be the exposure? Will 
it be possible to enlarge on to gaslight paper, 


and what would be the exposure? 
L. K. (S. Woodford). 


There is on the market a material called 
egg-shell enamel (black), about which we 
have heard a very good report from one 
who has used it. We think it is obtain- 
able from any up-to-date grocery stores 
or oil-shop. The c.-p. of all mantle lamps 
varies so much that no useful suggestion 
is possible. As to exposure, the only plan 
is to make a trial strip exposure. If you 
do this with average speed bromide you 
may roughly reckon that average gaslight 
paper will take 30 to 60 times as long. 
Yes, arrange for the negative to be close 
up to the condenser, and parallel with its 
flat face, but not actually touching it. 
Bromoil Control. 

Can you tell me how to eliminate a pios 
dark object from a bromoil print after the 
enlargement is made, etc.? 

A. J. S. (Balham). 

The best way, naturally, is to eliminate 
it before making the enlargement, by re- 
touching on the negative. But that does 
not answer your question, we admit. 
There is no easy way of doing this on the 
print. But, according to the nature of 
the case, one may “get there" by one or 
other of the following expedients : (1) Over- 
lay the part to be kept light on the en- 
largement with a cut-out piece of thin 
waterproof paper, during the pigmenting 
of the surrounding part. (2) If this part 
is kept (locally) wet, the ink will not take. 
(3) Remove the excess of pigment by the 
“hopping” action. (4) When the print is 
dry remove the excess by scraping or india- 
rubber. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


212th 
Lesson. 


HOW 


UR last week’s lesson on the 
classification of the subject 
took us as far as Class C, 
and we hope the illustra- 


tions of the first three 
classes made our points 
quite clear. For the 


benefit of those readers who have 
not seen our last issue we may 
briefly recapitulate and give the 
table of subjects again. 

The main point is that exposure 
depends on the nearness of the 
nearest shadow or dark object. 
Such terms as open landscape do 
not convey much to the novice; 
but if he can estimate that the dis- 
tance of the nearest shadow is 
from 100 ft. to 300 ft. away, then 
he knows that the subject—what- 
ever it may be—will come into the 
C class. Here is the table, which 
may quite easily be memorised, and 
is not nearly so formidable as it 
looks at first sight : — 


EXPOSURE TABLE. 


(A) Open sea and sky, distant 
snows, nearest shadow or 
dark object beyond 1 mile... 1's 

(B) Open beach or estuary, 
coloured cloud effects, nearest 


shadow, etc., 300 ft. to} mile 4 


(C) Open landscape, with light 
foreground, nearest shadow, 
etc., 100 ft. to 300 ft. ёш, сщ 


(О) Average landscape, trees, 
cattle, cottages, etc., nearest 
shadow, etc., 30 ft. to 100 ft. 3 


(E) Average subject, groups of 
figures, etc., nearest shadow, 
etc., то ft. to зо ft. ... et  آ‎ 


(F) Near dark foreground, single 
figure portraits, outdoors, 
nearest shadow, etc., within 
10 ft. ... ds sia E 

Now, let us proceed with Class D. We 
give three illustrations for this class. 

Fig. 7 is a street scene, in which, how- 

ever, the nearest shadow is rather more 

than the width of 
the street away. 

In the next class 

is another street 

scene of a dif- 
ferent character, 
when the proxi- 
mity of the dark 

cart necessitates a 

longer exposure. 

In fig. 8 the sub- 

ject is such that 

there could be 
little doubt, for 
the expanse of 
hight lawn separat- 
ing the camera 
from the shadow 
under thc club- 
house is quite un- 
broken by any 


TO ENSURE CORRECT EXPOSURE. 


shadow of consequence. Fig. 9 presents 
rather more of a problem, for although 
the bulk of the subject is undoubtedly 
beyond 3o ft., we have shadows right 
across the foreground. It is in such 
cases that we may need to exercise some 
judgment. It is true that, with this 
particular subject, it would make 
little difference, if any, to the final 
result whether we placed it in Class 
D or Class E ; but it might happen 
with such a subject that there were 
figures by the boats, and on that 
account a short exposure should be 
given to prevent movement show- 
ing. In such a case we might rea- 
sonably say that, as the shadows 
were those of tall trees, at some 
little distance the grass, itself a 
light colour, would be receiving a 
great deal of light from the open 
sky—in other words, that the 
shadows were soft shadows, and so 
would not need the full exposure 
they would receive if the subject 
were placed in the "average sub- 
ject " class. 

Contrast fig. 9 with fig. 10, for 
example. The shadows under the 
thatch and at the end of the cottage 
are deeper than anything in the river 
landscape ; and still darker and nearer 
the camera is the shadow of the bush on 
the extreme right hand. This subject 
unmistakably comes under the Class Е, 
and we hope this print, together with 


Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 11. 


figs. 11 and i2, will give a good idea of 
what is meant by an “average subject.” 
Fig. 11 is a good example of a street 
scene. We have the butcher’s cart 
within, perhaps, 20 ft., and 
though the whole of the roadway 
is in shadow, it is the deep colour- 
ing of the cart that we really have 
to consider. There are, of course, 
shadows on the left-hand side 
which are equally as dark, and 
which would demand the same ex- 
posure if the cart were not there. 
In connection with this view an 
interesting point arises. It might 
be said that allowance would need 
to be made for the fact that the 
street was a narrow one, and so 
the shadows heavier, because of 
so little light reflected from the 
sky and from other objects. This 
is true, but only in those cases 
when an exposure table is relied 
upon. When an actual measure- 
ment of the light is made with an 
exposure meter, the meter is held 
with the dial facing the light—in this 
case the open sky. We thus measure 
the light actually entering the street, be 
it narrow or broad. In this way the 
meter time (i.e. the time the paper takes 
to match the painted tint) is increased 
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when we work in a narrow and re- 
stricted place, and decreased when 
we work in a broader or more open 
one. 

Fig. 12 suggests another type of 
“average subject,” and it will be seen 
from these last three illustrations why 
Class Е is termed “ average subject.” It 
is really the sort of thing most people 
photograph four times out of five. The 
figures here provide our nearest dark 
objects, for in this case there are no 
direct cast shadows to take into con- 
sideration. 

Fig. 13 brings us to a border-line 
again, for we have very heavy shadow, 
aud only a few feet away from the 
camera. It 1s true the shadow is be- 
yond то ft., and therefore on this basis 
the subject would be classified as an 
average subject; but there is a slight 
modification, to which we shall shortly 
refer, and this point furnishes an illus- 
tration. In point of fact this print is 
from a negative which was exposed 
strictly in accordance with the rule, 
and the shadows show a lack of detail, 
indicating under-exposure. 

Fig. 14 gives a good idea of the 


sort of subject which needs double the 
exposure as indicated when the scales of 
the meter have been set. We have a 
deep shadow within 10 ft. of the camera, 
and it is seldom we get much nearer to 
an out-of-door subject than in such a 
case as this. The 
subject, in fact, 
pracetazecally 
amounts to close 
detail work out of 
doors. 
Keterfring 
again to fig. 13, 
in connection with 


which we  men- 
tioned that a 
slight modifica- 
tion was  some- 


times required, we 
may say the table 
on previous page 
applies to all 


normal subjects. 
When the subject 
is abnormal we 


apply the follow- 
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ing rule : —If subject is strikingly ligAt, 
halve the exposure; if subject is strik- 
ingly dark, double the exposure. 

So we see that, as the rock in fig. 13 
was strikingly dark—that is, dark 
in colour and very much over- 
shadowed both by rock and 
foliage, so that it was almost like 
a shallow cave—we should have 
given twice as long as we did. In 
fact, it will often be safer when 
subjects are much shut in by 
foliage to give even four times the 
indicated exposure. Such sub- 
jects really come on the border-line 
between open air or landscape sub- 
jects and interiors, and we have 
often found the light weaker and, 
therefore, exposures longer when 
working under such conditions 
than when working in a well- 
lighted interior. 

In a further article the treat- 
ment of under and over exposure 
will be dealt with. 


— E 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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HERE is among artists a generally 
accepted feeling that where figures 
are included in a picture—that is, within 
the limits of a picture frame—it is not 
good to so arrange matters that there is 
any suggestion that the figures have been 


squeezed up into the picture space. This 
is expressed by many different writers. 
Thus, for instance, we may be told that 
there should be enough picture space 
shown or suggested, to enable the figures 
to assume normal attitudes without pass- 
ing out of view. 

Here, in fig. А оп this page, we have 
an illustration bearing on this principle. 
Before us is a stooping figure—all very 
nice, lifelike, and so forth—but the mind 
asks the question, what will happen when 
this youngster's back gets too tired to go 
on stooping, and she raises her body into 
an erect position? Will she not “bash” 
out her brains against the picture frame? 
This is a somewhat distressful thought for 
the spectator. It brings a feeling of worry, 
anxiety, fear, and one need hardly point 
out that a picture which distresses the 
beholder is not performing the proper 
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A.— WAITING FOP THE TIDE. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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By J. Herbert Saunders. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 
petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body oí the paper, will 
be dealt with here. 


office and function ot a work of art. We 
get quite enough worries, pains and 
anxieties in real life without having to go 
to pictures to have our feelings churned 
up in this way. 

Of course, it is quite easy to sce that 
the photographer was attracted by the 
quaint lines and forms reflected on the 
wet sand. This part, as well 
as the rest of the picture, 
shows admirable craftsman- 
ship, leaving little to be de- 
sired, except perhaps a less 
raw sienna, snuffy yellow 
colour of the original print. 
The figure is happily 
caught in an apparently 
unconscious moment, though 
there comes the temptation 
to ask how it is that she is 
trying to sail her little vessel 
in such very shallow water. 
However, one must not in- 
quire too closely into the 
reason of what children 
elect to do for “play.” 

Passing to fig. B, we again 
have a child as model; but 
in this case we are at once 
told by this youngster that 
she knows she is being pho- 

tographed, and 15 

posing according 
"T to instructions. 
Although ме are 
informed by the title 
that this is “A 
Tropical Sunbeam," 
yet it is not at once apparent what 
tnis youngster is doing in what 
appears to be a garden or some- 
thing of that kind, and in cos- 
tume as though for bathing or 
paddling. 

Somehow or other, this picture 
does not carry conviction with 
it. 

Taking these two pictures to- 
gether, they afford several in- 
teresting points with respect to 
light and shade. First, we here 
may see two good examples show- 
ing the difference between re- 
flection and shadow. These two 
words are far too frequently con- 
fused and used in each other's 
place. Thus, it is by no means 
uncommon to hear photographers 
as well as others talking about 
the shadows in the water, mean- 
ing, of course, refiections. In 
passing, one may say that occa- 
sionally we do get shadows cast 
on the surface of water not too 
clean, but this is but rare, com- 
pared with the familiar reflective 
effect. 

In fig. A we have the reflection 


B.—A TROPICAL SUNBEAM. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


image of the girl :n the wet sand mirror, 
At the same time here and there we get cast 
shadows about the figure, as, for instance, 
on the upper part of the right leg. There 
are also patches of cast shadow on the 
left wrist and adjacent part of the leg. 
But on referring to fig. B we get quite a 
large patch of cast shadow in the fore- 


By W. C. Jardine (Trinidad). 


ground, due no doubt to trees chiefly out 
of our present view. The standing figure 
in a front light is also casting a shadow 
towards us. 

In print B we get here and there indica- 
tions of something which looks uncom. 
monly like halation—an effect not to be 
wondered at when very strong light and 
shade contrasts are presented. 

On this page from time to time allusion 
has been made to the patchy effect which 
so often results from photcgraphing a 
child whose hair is tied up by a 
ribbon bow or something of that kind. In 
fip A we have an example of the unde. 
sirable manner in which such a small 
light patch of ribbon can catch the eves, 
cut up the head, and make the adjacent 
parts appear to be far too dark. The ob- 
vious moral is, be on vour guard against 
hair bows or any such picture spotlers. 


WHY NOT BECOME A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
“THE A. P. G8 P. N”? 
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Waking Up. 


Spring-time is the season of heroic adventure. The world 
wakes up to action at the bidding of the poets. The sap rises 
in the trees, valour in the veins, the paint-can mounts the ladder, 
and the broom the chimney-pot. It is not wonderful if our 
photographic apparatus also begins to sigh for worlds to con- 
quer. On going to the place where it has been deposited, as 
likely as not we shall find the dark slide opening and also closing 
as nearly as it is able to do, and the shutter making spasmodic 
jerks for dear life, and the bellows going like a punctured con- 
certina. Every spring one’s thoughts return to questions of 
apparatus. And every spring we are told that it 1s unreasonable 
to expect any novelty, for cameras, plates, lenses, and shutters 
are all as perfect as they can be. They are equal to anything 
that is going, and to a good deal that is not. The only hesita- 
ting, bungling thing in the whole bag of tricks is the photo- 
grapher himself, and our apparatus makers rather suggest that 
they would like to take him in hand, and furbish him up, and 
turn him out as good as new. 


Sixty Years Ago. 


I am not sure that it is quite fair to say that the photographer 
himself is the least efficient part of his photographic kit, but I 
willingly grant that great strides have been made towards per- 
fection of apparatus. I have heard how a well-known artist of 
the mid-Victorian era gave rein to his photographic inclinations 
by purchasing a fearful instrument and taking it to the Isle of 
Wight, in the hope that one picture, at least, might be his as the 
result of the labour of a summer’s holiday. The camera, which 
was something like a cantankerous caravan, he built up, with 
an infinitude of pains, on the cliff overlooking Ventnor Bay. 
Then he exposed a plate for three-quarters of an hour. Lest 
that should be a misfire, he exposed another. When this was 
done, not much was left of a summer’s day. The next morning 
was spent in arranging a dark-room, the afternoon in developing 
the plates, and the evening ın taking a quiet walk and casting 
the two negatives, one after the other, into the long-suffering 
waters of the English Channel. 


Always Merry and Br ght. 

On comparing those days with the present ones, when we 
make an exposure, and develop the plate, and throw it away, 
all with less trouble than it takes to open a sardine tin, we are 
able to realise what strides in the way of apparatus nave been 
made in the meantime. On one of the dullest days of the late 
lamented winter a man arrived at the Zoo with a pocket camera, 
and played with the shutter release and the film winder as con- 
tinuously as though they were the stops of some wind instru- 
ment. Whether he was pointing to a dark corner of the rhino's 
reception room, or the curtained-off private apartments of the 
ant-eater, it was all the same. From time to time he would 
put in a fresh spool of film and continue his finger tango. Рто- 
bably the results in this case were as unsatisfactory as those of 
the early photographer. But results are nothing—the effort is 
the thing; and the circumstance shows at least what great 
improvements have taken place in photography. 


The Silent Watches. 

I own to the conviction, however, that every new advance 
towards perfection of apparatus and material is matched by 
some new quality of heroism or fortitude in the human element. 
Reaching St. Pancras station just after a March midnight, I 
found on the arrival platform a tripod, with a camera on the top 
of it, the camera gazing reminiscently upon a melancholy row 
of station lamps. The photographer, wrapped in a travelling 
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rug, was reposing on one of those barrows which are brought 
into use when railway porters want to smash the passengers' 
luggage more expeditiously than usual. There was a little stir 
as the night express came in, and a porter shifted the camera 
contraption a few feet further out of the way. It did not mind 
in the least. It went on exposing—and the photographer went 
on reposing—as placidly as ever. There, again, I am a little 
doubtful as to the result, but the incident does at least serve to 
show the stern stuff of which the modern photographer is made. 


Heroic—eh ? 

I repeat that, although we have folding reflex cameras, and 
long-focus lenses, and docile roll-films, the photographer 15 
keeping pace with these things in enterprise, in audacity, in 
heroic expediency. What is to be said of the story of a photo- 
grapher who, forgetting his changing-bag, made use of the tunnel 
of a disused mine in order to change his plates? Going further 
into the darkness, he came into personal contact with a fairly 
deep pool of very muddy consistency. Yet he altogether dis- 
regarded his personal discomfort when he reflected that, as the 
water was evidently (from the taste) rich in certain salts, his 
plates, which were immersed with him, would perhaps undergo 
an exciting development. The fact that, instead of his plates 
being developed, he himself was toned and fixed, is a piece of 
misfortune, but the incident only serves to show that we have 
among us photographers of the heroic breed. 


The Bravest Yet. 

I conclude these examples of photographic dash and courage 
with one other, this time from the studio. Upon the hero ot 
it I have not eloquence enough to pronounce a fitting panegyric. 
He is the photographer who has taken strong measures to get 
rid of the retouching difficulty by insisting that his sitters— 
fair and otherwise—shall wash their faces immediately previous 
to exposure. He provides a rough towel, and sees that it is 
vigorously used. Thus his retouching is done beforehand with 
a soap solution. Here, again, I am a little doubtful as to the 
result. But it is good to know that such things are dared and 
done. The photographer is worthy of his plate. 


Two Points of View. 

At the Convention dinner, the other evening, instead of reviling 
the weather, everybody asked everybody else whether he, she, or 
it was going to Perth in July. I put the question to two people 
myself. The first replied with alacrity. “Perth? Oh, yes, I 
am going to Perth! I go to the Convention every time it meets 
anywhere within the United Kingdom, but I never go to a meet- 
ing abroad. It is so unpatriotic. Just as if we had photo- 
graphed everything in the United Kingdom!” The second, whom 
I asked later on, said that he was not going to Perih. No, sir. 
He only supported the Convention when it went abroad. It was 
such a colossal example of insular prejudice to suppose that our 
own little islands contained all that was worth photographing. 
It is hard to say how these two people can ever meet at the same 
Convention. A meeting on the Dogger Bank might do it, or even 
in the Channel Tunnel, if that scheme eventuates. But other- 
wise, I am afraid, it is hopeless. 
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By S. BRIDGEN. 


This picture received an award аё the recent Bedford Exhibition 


IN A THAMES WHARF. 
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LADY GLADSTONE. By MRS. MINNA KEENE. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Mrs. Keene, now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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e EDITORIAL COMMENT К 


The name of Mrs. Minna Keene | is familiar to readers 
of THe A. P. all over the world, and the opening of an 


exhibition of her pictorial 
A “ ONE-WOMAN " SHOW AT work at THE A. Р. Little 


“THEA. P.” LITTLE GALLERY. Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 


London, W.C., will afford 
an opportunity for many who have only hitherto seen 
reproductions to inspect a series of the originals. The 
exhibition consists of about seventy prints, which give a 
very good indication of the versatility of this clever 
worker. Mrs. Keene has produced the bulk of the pictures 
in South Africa, but has now finally left that troubled 
corner of the earth for Canada, where she is settling in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal as a professional photo- 
grapher. Mrs. Keene's work may be divided broadly 
into three periods, one in which she dealt extensively and 
cleverly with flower, fruit, and natural history studies, of 
which, however, very few examples are shown in the 
present collection ; the second period including striking 
and characteristic studies of native and Boer life in 
South Africa; and the third period, in which she has 
produced with considerable success portraits of cele- 
brities resident in or visiting South Africa. Mrs. 
Keene's technique is strong and vigorous, and her 
prints, which are mostly in carbon, are good examples 
of individual work. Some notes on the pictures will be 
included in next week's A. P., and in the meantime 
readers are reminded that the exhibition remains open 
daily until April 18 from ro a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 
10 to I. Admission is free. 


9 09 ә 

The entry form and prospectus for the forthcoming 
exhibition of the London Salon of Photography is now 
ready. The exhibition this year 
will again be held at the fine gal- 
leries of the Royal Water Colour 
Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S. W., from September 5 to 
October 17. The latest date for the receipt of pictures 
by carrier is August 19. All packages of exhibits to be 
addressed to the Salon agent, Mr. C. H. West, 117, 
Finchley Road, London, N.W. But exhibits may be 
delivered by hand at the Gallery on August 26. The 
Salon will again, we hope, attract the work of the lead- 
ing pictorial photographers throughout the world, and 
so give Londoners an opportunity of seeing the latest 
and best. Two new elections to the membership of the 


THE LONDON SALON. 


Salon have been made this year in the persons of Messrs. 
Marcus Adams, of Reading, and Harold Crawford, of 
Leeds. Application for entry forms, with full particulars 
of the exhibition, should be made to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Bertram Park, са, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Qo Ə OQ 

The fifty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is to be held again this year at the Gal- 
lery of the Royal Society 
THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC of British Artists, Suffolk 
SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. Street, S.W., from Mon- 
day, August 24, to Satur- 
day, October 3. The latest date for the reception of 
exhibits is July 31 by carrier, or August 1 by hand. The 
members of the Selecting and Hanging Committee for 
the pictorial section are as follows :—Messrs. A. L. 
Coburn, John H. Gear, H. Holcroft, Furley Lewis, J. 
C. S. Mummery, J. B. B. Wellington. The judges for 
the colour transparencies are Messrs. J. H. Gear and H. 
Essenhigh Corke. In the scientific and technical sec- 
tion the judges are Messrs. W. Deane Butcher, Chap- 
man Jones, C. E. K. Mees, Richard Kearton, F. Martin 
Duncan, A. J. Newton, and J. W. Ogilvy. Medals will 
be placed at the disposal of the judges in the colour and 
scientific sections. Entry forms are now ready, and 
may be obtained on application to the secretary of the 

R. P. S., 35, Russell Square, W.C. 

O © O9 

The introduction of a new printing medium nowadays 
is an event of outstanding importance, and should 
be treated accordingly. The Platinotype 
Company, whose fine printing paper has 
long stood for a standard of excellence in 
the photographic world, have realised that the steadily 
increasing price of platinum is likely to affect their 
output, and they have therefore experimented for some 
time past towards the introduction of a printing paper 
combining the cheapness of a silver process with the 
permanency and beauty of platinotype. That this result 
has been successfully achieved is a matter upon which the 
company may be congratulated, and in the new paper, 
“ Satista," which has just been put on the market, photo- 
graphers will find a unique and entirely satisfying print- 
ing medium.  "Satista " is not a gelatine-coated paper, 
but is prepared with both platinum and silver salts; it is 
printed and developed in much the same way as plati- 
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notype paper. ‘The results are practically indistinguish- 
able from platinotype. The richness of the shadow de- 
tails of a good platinum print and the silky delicacy of 
the half-tone high-lights will be found characteristics of 
the new medium, which is sufficiently rapid for printing 
by artificial light or even for enlarging. ''Satista " keeps 
well, and the chemicals required for use with it are few, 
while the prices compare favourably with bromide paper. 
In fact, the difference in price is so small and the advan- 
tages are so great that thousands of photographers who 
have hitherto been debarred from extensive use of 
platinotype on account of the cost will eagerly welcome 
"Satista." We are conducting a series of tests with 
the new paper, and hope to publish a full review shortly. 
In the meantime readers are advised to send without 
delay to the Platinotype Company, 22, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C., for booklet dealing with ''Satista," and 
for a supply of the paper itself. 
O © 9 
At the Goupil Gallery, in Bedford Street, Strand, there 
is showing a series of drawings by Alberto Martini, each 
of which will give a separate “creep.” 
ROUND THE With a wonderfully fine and delicate tech- 
GALLERIES. nique, lines so fine that they look like a 
wash, Martini makes up for his want of 
accurate drawing by a curious and fascinating love for 
the queer and alarming. Each picture has obviously 
been a work of love, and were the subjects a trifle less 
morbid they would be all the more delightful. At the 
same gallery Frank L. Emanuel gives his first show of 
etchings, a branch of art to which he has only lately 
seriously applied himself. Mr. Emanuel has a needle as 
sensitive as his pen and his pencil, and he reproduces on 
copper the same accuracy of drawing and placing and the 
same healthy sentiment which one has been accustomed 
to find in his other work. Among the etchings is a mezzo- 
tint (“ Moonrise—Lower Thames," 3) and an aquatint 
(“Gale at Bridport”), which are particularly good. 
Among the etchings “The Four Seasons ” (15 to 18) are 
the most delicate and atmospheric; but No. 20 (Helle- 


who is a tower of strength and is a man to follow. 
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gang, Brussels "), a Cornish piece (40), and “A Suffolk 
Farm " (43) have all the true qualities which one looks 
for in an etching. A third show in the same gallery is 
that of the Black Frame Club, the framing affording an 
agreeable variety to the ordinary show of oil paintings, 
and giving each picture its best possible chance of speak- 
ing for itself. If Paul Paul could get rid of his distress- 
ing technique he would have something to say. He does 
throw it off in the background of his Sussex landscape 
with success. The show is made by D. а 
ее, 
for instance, No. 19 (“Man with the Toy Balloons ”), 
original from every point of view. He is ably seconded 
by Borough Johnson, particularly in his delightful girl 
"Liza" (13). B. Haughton’s “Craven, Yorkshire " (55) 
is a charming little landscape whose merits may escape 
notice between its neighbours, by the same artist. 
O Ə OQ 
Astronomy is the oldest of all the sciences, but spec- 
troscopic astronomy is one of the youngest, and in the 
‚ one case as in the other photo- 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF praphy has proved to be the 
THE UNKNOWN. most indispensable of hand- 
maids. It was a wonderful 
story which Mr. E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., had to tell 
the members of the Camera Club the other evening with 
regard to the photography of sun and star spectra, and 
what it has shown us. The photographs of stellar 
spectra by Huggins and others, and the photographs of 
the chromospheric lines in total eclipses of the sun by 
Evershed, and Dyson, and Mitchell have enabled a 
great and rhythmic series of hydrogen lines to be traced, 
to say nothing of the lines of other gases. In all, thanks 
to the photographs, no fewer than twenty-nine charac- 
teristic lines of the spectra of hydrogen are now estab- 
lished. More wonderful still is it to learn that actually 
the photography is taking place of the spectra of cer- 
tain substances which have never been seen on earth, and 
by this spectroscopic evidence are only known to exist in 
the heavenly bodies. 
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POINTS ON PORTRAITURE. 
MR. ESSENHIGH CORKE LECTURES TO BEGINNERS. 


R. H. ESSENHIGH CORKE gave a lecture very full of 
M useful tips at the Royal Photographic Society on 
March 3, his subject being “Portraiture for Beginners.” It is 
impossible to epitomise so practical a lecture, but we give here 
and there a chipping from Mr. Corke's block. 

It 1s of no advantage to the beginner to secure the use of a 
professional studio. He may be more hindered than helped. 
The professional merely uses the studio to get the varied results 
demanded of him. The amateur had better work at home. 

A lens of rather long focus is desirable, and it is possible to 
extemporise a lens of rather longer focus, say a quarter-plate 
camera with a 5} in. lens, by adding a spectacle lens, which can 
be done cheaply at home. 

Work with the ordinary camera to which you have been accus- 
tomed, and work quite small, so that the head is only the size 
of the thumb-nail, and rely on subsequent enlargement for your 
finished result. 

If a sitter habitually wears glasses, he should be photographed 
with them on. In order to obviate reflection from the glasses, 
glassless rims have been advocated ; but this device is not to be 
recommended, because it alters the habitual expression of the 
eyes. 

Under-exposure is more fatal in portraiture than in any other 
branch of photography. Expose for the shadows, and be careful 
not to over-develop. 

In outdoor portraiture the sitter should be placed in such a 
position, relative to trees or other objects, that some of the 
hght can be cut off from one side or the other, or the overhead 
light controlled. 


The light can be controlled to a great extent by using a large 
sheet of art cardboard placed in various positions. 

An excellent plan is to work with the sun itself as the light on 
the face, the best effects being obtained an hour or two after 
sunrise or before sunset. 

In indoor work the sitter must be placed at a considerable 
distance from the window. To place the sitter near the window 
does not actually reduce the length of the exposure, because the 
shadows for which one exposes are just as dark with the person 
close to the window as they are at some distance, and the result 
is a hard one. 

It may be desirable to cover up the lower two-thirds of the 
window with butter muslin or a double thickness of lace curtains. 

Exposure should be full. With an aperture of F/6, good 
indoor exposures are possible in four to six seconds. 

As a rule, the camera should be the same height as the sitter's 
eyes ; in the case of a stout person it is advisable to look up at 
him slightly. 

The head and shoulders need not be directed in exactly the same 
way. The face may be straight and the shoulders somewhat 
oblique. There is more sense of animation if the head is turned 
more to the camera than the body. 

As far as possible, keep the hands and the face rn the same 
plane. 

On taking a side-view, the round-shouldered appearance will 
be much decreased by getting the sitter to draw back the arm 
so that the elbow is more nearly in a line with the back. 

Side lights give to a weak face an appearance of additional 
strength. 
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PURPOSE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


B; A. J. MACUTE. 
Special to " The Amateu: Photographer and Photogr phic News.” 
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meme M. home : now and азап he has sporadic fits of enthusiasm 
which only lead to greater disappointment still. His 
darx room has grown unaccountably dirty and dis- 
ordered in his absence; he cannot put his hand on the 
For chemicals he wants at the moment he wants them : when 


4 
good many 
months 
after a man takes 
up photography 
the mere technical 
difficulties have an interest in themselves, quite apart 
from the result aimed at. There are so many pitfalls 
in the path of the beginner that the task of avoiding 
them is exciting enough to keep him entirely occupied; 
but when he gets to the stage in which he is able to 
turn out good, clean negatives and prints at will, his 
interest very often begins to wane. By that time he 
has estab- 
lished habits 
and works 
more or less 


RUSKIN—from whom we can always be 


he does find them, quite possibly they have become stale 
and useless. Worst of all, his technique has deteri- 
orated through want of practice. He is disgusted with 
himself for making mistakes he would not have made 
а усаг before. His fits of enthusiasm grow less and less 
frequent until suddenly he wakes up to the fact that his 
camera is no longer "earning its keep"; and then you 
find him again in the market trying to exchange his 
outfit for a bicycle or a gramophone or a perambu- 
lator or anything useful. 
Of course, the men who have a natural taste for the 
pictorial side of photography do not lose their interest. 
The possibili- 
—] ties of artistic 
work have 
not been ex- 
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production of 
the final print 


stance— so art may be used for a degrading, 
depraving, or immoral end. Thus the great 


lands to be 


M md : s artist, be he poet, painter, photographer, or due SE 
amusing and what not, will not only strive to use his art ID Û ties to be con- 
rather diffi- a noble manner, but also for an ennobling quered. - But 
cult game, purpose. The greatest art 15 that which lifts the unfortunately 
but take on thoughts of the beholder to the highest level. The ) there are 
тарсе photographer, when selecting the subjects for his camera, пану и 


tedious ала 
dirty drudg- 
ery. The 
manipulation 
of his camera too has become an instinct; the tech- 
nical side of his hobby has lost its first fascination. И 
may seem absurd to say that it is just when a man has 
mastered the troublesome part of a hobby that he begins 
to weary of it: nobody takes up photography purely 
for the sake of dabbling in chemicals; but as a matter 
of fact, that is what happens. He has made likenesses 
of his sisters, his cousins, his brothers, his aunts, and 
all his available friends. He has taken his camera with 
him on a holiday or two, which, perhaps, has not pro- 
duced such good results as he expected. Не has lost 
the sense of wonder and pride which he felt when he 
looked at his first print. Gradually he begins to find 
his camera a bore; more and more often it is left at 


will do well to remember this. 


teurs who 
have no par- 
„j ticular im- 

pulse towards 
art, and yet would like to keep up their hobby if they 
could enjoy it as they did at first. What are they to 
do? 

Well, there is plenty of fun to be got out of photo- 
graphy, even if you don't care about art; all you need 
to do is to make a definite scheme for yourself; and the 
curious thing about it is that it hardly matters what 
scheme you make so long as you stick to it. When 
your photography ceases to be an end in itself and 
becomes a means to some remoter end, you will find 
vour interest revive wonderfully. You have some other 
hobby, haven't you? Football, cricket, golf, tennis. 
Excellent! Take your camera with you to the field— 
not sometimes, but every time. Make your prints in 
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one of the permanent processes (bromide if properly 
handled is as permanent as you want), and mount them 
in order in an album with an explanatory note under 
each, until you have a complete record of a season’s 
play. It will be far more valuable to yourself than a 
thousand disconnected prints; it will provide many 
pleasant memories for the days when your hand has 
lost its cunning and your eyes have grown dim to the 
flight of a ball. It will please your club-mates nearly 
as much as yourself. Why not make a set of lantern 
slides and give an illustrated lecture? Just see how 
your secretary will jump at the idea. 

You are a married man with no time for outdoor 
sports. My dear sir, I congratulate you. Your home 
is so engrossing to you that you really must make a 
picture history of it. A family tree is ever so much 
nicer in a picture than in handwriting. Keep portraits, 
not only of your children, but of the houses they lived 
in and the schools they went to. Follow your rise in 
the world with your camera from Peckham to Park 
Lane; it will be more absorbing to your descendants 
than. your diary. 

You are a bachelor, but care nothing for field sports 
—you like to stay inside with your books. You are the 
very man I want to talk to. Illustrate your books 
yourself. Take up a favourite author—Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, George Eliot, all lend themselves 
admirably to illustration, to say nothing of the moderns; 
and of course poetry and landscape go hand in hand; 
you could spend a lifetime illustrating Gray’s “ Elegy." 
Suppose you take Dickens and choose '' David Copper- 
field " to start with; you have Yarmouth, Canterbury, 
London, all full of material relevant to your purpose. 
When you have made enough prints get your book- 


NOWEST thou the man that is possessed of a camera? and 
hast thou taken knowledge of his doings? 

Verily, in the beginning, his life is full of sorrow; but if he 
faint not, great shall be his joy! 

When he setteth forth in the morning to take a view, the sun 
goeth in splendour before him ; but, lo! when he is near unto the 
place, then cometh the cloud, and the rain also, and he returneth 
in affliction unto his house. His friends mock at him, they have 
him in derision, they also laugh ; he snappeth them in an hour 
when they know it not, and is revenged. 

When it is even, he getteth him into a dark chamber ; he sealeth 
up the cracks thereof, that no light enter ; he gathereth unto him- 
self vessels of porcelain, and divers bottles. A lamp also hath 
he, with glass like unto a ruby, and oil to burn therein; he 
lighteth it, and straightway the smoke thereof ascendeth unto the 
ceiling and blackeneth it, causing him to fear the morrow. The 
smell also filleth the house, yea even unto the topmost storey 
thereof. 

After many hours, he creepth forth from his lair, and hangeth 
up his films in the kitchen, that they may dry; in the night- 
watches, the cat eateth thereof and is sick ; on the morrow cometh 
the householder, and findeth them spoiled (and when he per- 
ceived that the cat had done this evil, he said, “Surely she shall 
die!” and he gat hold upon her and slew her; yea! in that very 
hour she perished). 

Of the films that remain, he taketh, and setteth them in frames 
upon the window-ledge; then cometh the bondservant and 
openeth the casement, and the frames go down, even unto the 
asparagus bed. 
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seller to interleave them in your copy of the book. After 
a few years you will have an edition of Dickens far 
more valuable than any you could buy; for it will be 
unique. Not another person in the world will have 
one like it. 

You don’t even care for books? Well, you are 
interested in the place you live in. Remember all the 
changes that have come over it since you first came 
to live there. Don’t you wish you had a record of it 
as it was then to compare with what it is now? | 
thought so; you’d better begin to get busy with your 
camera at once before there are any more changes. 
Take my word for it, Slowcombe-on-the-Mud will be 
vastly different in 1924 from what it is in 1914. And 
when you have finished your record of Slowcombe in 
1914, you'll find the curator of the local museum will be 
very glad of a set of prints. 

There still remains photography for profit, which is 
always interesting; there are very few amateurs who 
dislike turning an odd pound or two by their hobby. 
Apart from all other considerations, it is unanswerable 
evidence of competency. If a friend comes along who 
doesn't think much of your work, and you can show him 
how you made even 5 by it, you will bowl that friend 
out. After all, it means that your work is worth some- 
thing in a fair open competitive market against all the 
world. But as this side of photography has been dealt 
with amply, I shall say no more about it. I repeat what 
I said at the beginning; get a purpose in your work, 
and it will never lose its interest for you. And it doesn't 
matter whether that purpose be artistic, literary, his- 
torical, personal, or financial so long as you keep it 
steadily in mind. I speak from knowledge, having 
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He leaveth his tray of prints in the basin—in the running 
water leaveth he them; then departeth he unto the Bank, and 
straightway forgetteth them. Now, behold! they that are of his 
household come to wash, and find there the dish; they cast it 
out upon the floor, peradventure they deal treacherously, and 
drop soap therein, saying, “Lo! the fault is not ours, but his!” 
They also curse. (Take heed, therefore, oh, photographer ! carry 
with thee unto the office the key of the bathroom, let it not depart 
from thee, then shalt thou have good prints!) 

With stealth he purloineth blotting-paper from the writing desk 
of his wife; her scissors also he borroweth, and forgetteth to 
return them. He leaveth vessels of strange liquids upon the 
floor; the dog thirsteth and drinketh thereof, and dieth. Then 
doth the heart of the householder tremble ; he seeketh to conceal 
the matter, but is found out; his daughters rise up against him, 
and call him wicked, their mouths also speak froward things, yet 
He smiteth' them not, but forgiveth them, and buyeth a new 

og. 

The pictures upon the walls are thick with his prints, yea even 
upon the mirror he polisheth them ; when his wife cometh to do 
her hair, she plucketh them away ere they have dried, and 
spoileth them. 

With much labour, he achieveth six good prints, and, setting 
his heart upon a prize, he sendeth them unto the great Kadok, 
for to be judged. After many days, they return not unto him, 
neither is he commended ; yet is not his heart cast down—he 
getteth him unto the chemist's, and buyeth more films, and is 
comforted. 
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MANY cameras of the so- 


called *fixed-focus" kind 
are fitted with what are 
also called “magnifier ” 
lenses. First of all, let it 
be said that both these 


terms are apt to be mis- 
» : leading, so that a few 
simple words about them may not come amiss. | 

When we have a pretty clear idea as to how a piece of 
apparatus works, it does not then matter so very much what it 
is called. But if we do not know how it acts, we may easily 
go astray by expecting it to do something which it will not 
and is not intended to do. 

Suppose, now, we take our ordinary camera lens, or if that 
be a fixture, perhaps we can borrow a pair of eye-glasses 
used by an old or long-sighted person, or the lens from the 
larger end of a telescope or opera glass, or a hand magnifier 
or reading glass. Next, we pin up half a sheet of white note- 
paper to the wall opposite a window. Taking the (convex) 
lens in hand we soon find that at a certain position it will 
give us a fairly sharp image of the window bars on the paper, 
but the distant view beyond the window is not quite so sharp, 
while when the extreme distance is quite sharp the window 
frame is a little out of focus. But we can find a com- 
promising situation where neither window nor distant view 
are both at their very best, and yet both are just passable. 
In a fixed-focus camera the lens is adjusted so that while the 
extreme distance is not quite at its sharpest, at the same time 
some moderately distant object—perhaps 5 or 6 yards away— 
is passably sharp, while nearer objects (2 to 3 yards) are 
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noticeably out of focus, This means that if our subject is 
not nearer than the limiting distance, say 5 yards, it does not 
matter how far away it is, for it will be sharp enough for all 
ordinary photographic purposes. Thus we learn two prac- 
tical things about a fixed-focus camera. First, that we must 
not include objects nearer than a certain distance. This 
varies according to the lens and stop used. For instance, in 
the case of a lens of 5 inch “focal length," and stop F/8, the 
nearest object must not be nearer than 44 to 5 yards. Objects 
about double this distance, i.e. 9 to 10 yards, will be in the 
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sharpest focus, but considerably 

more distant objects will be quite 

sharp enough for all ordinary practical printing purposes 
The above remark about 5 inches focal length means that 

when the lens is at its sharpest for very distant objects it is 


five inches from its image on the focussing screen; and F/8 
means that the diameter of the stop is equal to the focal 
length, i.e. 5 inches, divided into 8 equal parts, i.e. § inch.) 
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The other point to note is we must not expect a fixed-focus 
or any other kind of lens to give us equally sharp definition 
of objects at different distances. 

The next point to note is that by reducing the opening in 
the stop we at the same time bring the limiting distance 
nearer the lens. Thus, with a 5 inch lens the near limit is, 
say, 44 yards, but with F/11 the near limit is now 3 yards, 
with F/16 2 yards, and so on. 

But suppose we want to deal with an object, e.g. copy a 
diagram, at 20 inches from the lens. In that case caleulafion 
tells us that we should have to reduce the stop to 1-33rd inch 
diameter, or F/165, which would mean a terribly long ex- 
posure, for one thing, as well as other quite unsatisfactory 
results, which need not now be discussed. 

But when and why should we want to photograph things 
as near as 20 inches? The fixed-focus camera worker very 
soon finds out that at, say, 5 yards, with a 5 inch focus lens 
the size of the image on his plate is only about one-eleventh 
life size. Thus a person's head, which is, say, 9 inches long, 
comes on the negative as well under an inch (g-11ths). (By 
going near to the person the head would come out larger, but 
would also be out of focus). Experience has already taught 
him that the nearer he approaches the camera to an 
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object the larger 15 the image. But the fixed-focus apparatus, 
as we have seen, sets a limit to this distance. Suppose, now, 
he wishes to photograph some bit of bric-a-brac—say a piece 
of old china 6 inches high—his 1-11th scale limit gives him 
the object—about 4 inch—so small as to be useless. 

The optician or dealer now comes in with what is called a 
“magnifier,” or, better, a “supplementary” lens, which 
enables him to get nearer to his object and still have it in 
focus, with the accompanying result that nearness brings 
increase of size. How is this done? 

Let us go back to our first experiment with the convex 
lens. We draw down the blinds to darken the room as much 
as possible. The lens is fixed up in a vertical position with 
the aid of a few books or a block of kitchen soap. Two or 
three feet away from the lens we put a lighted candle, e.g. at 
.A. fig. 1. Taking a piece of ground glass we find the posi- 
tion B of the image СА formed by the lens, L. Noting the 
exact position of the candle and its image, we transfer the 
candle to B and find that now the image is at A. In other 
words, the position of the object and image are interchange- 
able. Note that point very carefully. Next, suppose the 
candle to be a very long way off, the rays of light coming 
from it are practically parallel, as in fig. 2, and they come to 
a focus at C. So that if we put our candle flame at C the 
rays passing through and beyond the lens would be parallel 
Note that the distance of C to L is the focal length of the lens, 
or the focus for parallel rays. If, therefore, we want to cause 
the rays diverging from an object to become parallel, we 
must place the object at the focal point of a lens. 

Now, in fig. 3, for the sake of diagramatic clearness, we 
have drawn a lens, L, very much exaggerated in size as com- 
pared with the size of the box camera. Under ordinary 
conditions the diameter of the lens will probably not exceed 
1 or 13 inches in diameter, and the near limit will probably be 


TWO NEW CAMERAS FROM HOUGHTONS. 


HE "Ensign" focal-plane camera is a new departure in 
cameras of this type, and it will be seen that it is practically 
the camera portion of the “Ensign” folding reflex, which was 
reviewed in the Empire Number of THE A. P. last week, but 
minus the reflector portion and hood. The camera thus becomes 
a very efficient folding direct-vision instrument, and one that can 


be opened and used in a minimum of time. The focal-plane 
shutter is the * Ensign," and the camera should be ideal for 
high-speed workers. The price complete, with " Ensign" anastig- 
mat Е/6.5 lens and three double plate-holders, is £10 Iss. 

Messrs. Houghtons have also two further additions to the 
*Klito? series of plate cameras, one being the “Folding Klito 
Junior," an excellent little camera, complete in every respect 
for most photographic work, selling at 17s. 6d. in the 34 by 24 
-size; and the other the “Folding Klito de Luxe” No. II., a 
beautifully finished compact camera made in quarter-plate size, 
and fitted with Compound shutter and F/4.5 anastigmat lens. 
The price of this is Дао. 

The *Ensign Handbook of Photography," an excellent book 
in convenient form, has just been issued by Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., for their customers and dealers. It contains in abridged 
form a complete photographic catalogue dealing more particu- 
larly with the “Ensign” goods, and also includes at the com- 
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about 5 yards, so that if we consider any one point in the 
object which reflects rays of light into the lens, we shall have 
a very narrow-angled cone indeed, i.e., a cone some 12 or 
15 feet long, and a base of only т to 1j inches. So that the 
pencil of light is practically made up of parallel rays, as 
shown in fig. 3, and these come to a focus on the plate at P. 

But, suppose, now, we have a comparatively near subject at 
F, say 20 to 30 inches away from the lens. The cone of 
rays entering the lens has the same size of base (i.e. the lens) 
as before, but the length is so far reduced from, say, 150 
inches to 20 inches, that we cannot now regard them as 
parallel, but divergent, as shown in fig. 4. Consequently, 
the lens being a fixture, these rays are brought to a focus 
beyond the plate at Q ; that is to say, they would be brought 
to a focus at Q if there was no plate, etc., in the way. But 
the plate being at a fixed distance from the lens, the object F 
is quite “out of focus " on the plate. What we have to do 
is to convert the rays diverging from F into parallel rays, so 
that the lens L can bring them to a focus on the plate at P. 
We therefore put an additional or “supplementary ” lens, S, 
close in front of L, which converts the diverging rays into 
parallel rays. It is now easy to see two things. First, that 
the distance between F the near object, and S the “supple- 
mentary " lens, is the focal position for parallel rays, or the 
focal length of the lens, Thus to photograph an object 20 
inches from the lens of a fixed-focus camera, we want a 
20 inch focus supplementary, and so on. Hence our point 
No. 2, viz., that for each different distance we ought to 
have a different lens of corresponding focal length. This 
sounds rather alarming, but in practice we can compromise 
and arrange matters so as to meet all ordinary cases with a 
battery of, say, half a dozen supplementary lenses. How 
they may be combined, and how they affect the exposure, we 
must leave over for another note. 


mencement a very useful little guide to amateur photography, 
written by P. G. R. Wright and W. L. F. Wastell. The book 
is well produced, with an attractive cover by Lewis Baumer, 
and contains no less than 160 pages. It is obtainable at the 
modest price of 2d. from all photographic dealers, or by post 
from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., 


price 3d. 
—————— ——————— 


A.FOLDING FIXED-FOCUS ENLARGER. 


ESSRS. KODAK, LTD., Kingsway, W.C., have sent us for 
review a specimen of the No. 2 “Brownie” enlarging 
camera. This is a remarkably ingenious piece of apparatus, 
inasmuch as it folds up very neatly for transport, or for con- 
venience when storage room is limited; but at the same time, 
when erected, it provides an extremely rigid fixed-focus enlarger. 
The enlarger consists of two folding conical boxes which are 
attached to a central division which contains the lens and 
diaphragm. At the smaller end of the complete apparatus, the 
carrier for the negative is placed, and at the other end there is 
a carrier for bromide or Velox paper. When put together, the 
apparatus is as firm as a solid box, and direct daylight enlarging 
can be accomplished with the greatest ease. 
Al difficulty of estimating the correct exposures with th. 
"Brownie" enlarger has been removed by the Kodak Actino- 
meter system of exposing. An actinometer is supplied with each 


enlarger. The new * Brownie" enlarger is made in three sizes : 
No. 2 for Nos. 1 and a Brownie negatives, giving an enlarge- 
ment in the case of the former 5 by 5 in., and of the latter 
7 by 5 in. ; No. 3, for quarter-plate negatives, giving an enlarge- 
ment 8j by 6} in. ; No. 4, for 5 by 4 negatives, giving an enlarge- 
ment 10 by 8 in. The prices are: No. 2, 10s. ; No. 3, 12s. 6d. ; 
No. 4, 178. 6d. 
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In the 
handbooks 
of photo- 
graphy, 
that is to 
say, the more comprehensive treatises, a process—or rather, 
perhaps, a group of cognate processes—will be found de- 
scribed under the term “kallitype,” and the kallitype as 
a definitely or clearly described working method must be 
credited to Dr. J. W. W. Nicol, whose description of the 
method is to be found in his British patent specification, 
No. 5,374, of the year 1889. As far as the principle is con- 
cerned, however, the kallitype is much older. 


Tae Parent Process: Herschel’s Chrysotype. 


In this process, described by Herschel in 1842, the sen- 
sitive agent is an organic ferric salt, this becoming locally 
transformed or reduced to ferrous salt by the action of light, 
and the ferrous salt thus formed acts on a salt of gold, 
silver, or other metal, and reduces the metal to the metallic 
state: an image being thus formed in gold, silver, or 
other metal. The kallitype is a particularly easy and satis- 
factory outcome of Herschel’s researches, the ultimate 
image being in this case formed in silver. 

Sensitising the Paper for Kailitype. 

As regards the plain paper to be used, all that is said on 
page 201 of THE A. P. of March 2, in relation to salted 
paper holds good, or a fine hard-surfaced drawing paper 
may be used. For sensitising, a first problem is to obtain 
ferric oxalate in a satisfactory and completely soluble 
condition, and a person accustomed to chemical work may 


best course is to obtain small quantities as wanted from 
such a firm as Messrs. Hopkin and Williams, of 16, Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, London, who may be depended upon 
to reject old and deteriorated stock. The worker in the 
country can conveniently get his supply (let us say a single 
ounce at a time) through a friendly pharmaceutical chemist, 
who can have it enclosed in his next parcel from London. 
The ferric oxalate must not be exposed to “light,” except 
in the dark-room sense of the term. In a clean glass 
mortar, slightly warmed, one puts 80 gr. of the ferric 
oxalate and то gr. of oxalic acid, and then one ounce of 
slightly warm water is added. When the action of the 
pestle has brought about complete solution, a period of 
ten minutes or so is allowed for the whole to cool, after 
which an addition is made of silver nitrate, 30 gr. This 
being dissolved, the sensitising solution is ready for use, 
and it will keep for some days in darkness. As mentioned 
above, special care must be taken as regards the condition 
of the ferric oxalate, and ordinary care as to the purity of 
the other constituents (oxalic acid, water, silver nitrate). 
A sufficient quantity of the solution being poured on the 
sheet, the liquid is evenly distributed by means of a clean 
camel's hair brush, or, better, a ^ Buckle brush" (see Dic- 
tionary of Photography, ninth edition, page 116). The 
sheet having been kept well wet or flooded for thirty seconds 
or so. the excess is drained off, a strip of blotting paver 
is laid along the lower edge, and the sheet is dried before 
a fire. but not <o near as to be uncomfortable to the hand. 
The blind should be down, and the drying operation should 
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repare a small quantity as required; but otherwise the | 
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not last more than about fifty seconds, constant motion 
in a lateral sense being a factor as regards rapid drying. 
Exposure. 

The dry sheet should be placed in the printing frame 
under the negative at once, but if there is any storage of 
the sensitised sheet, the storage should be in a well de 
signed and efficient chloride of calcium box. The expo- 
sure is short, and until a faint image is visible, as in 
platinum printing. 


Development. 


Immediately on removal from the printing frame the 
sheet is laid face downwards on a liquid, which brings the 
iron into solution, and enables it to react with the silver 
salt, so as to liberate dark silver, which forms a vigorous 
image. A suitable developing liquid consists of borax 120 
gr., Rochelle salt 1 oz., water 10 oz. The image having 
fully appeared, the print is immersed in the solution, and 
after five minutes an addition is made of 40 gr. of tartaric 
acid in an ounce of water. After this, five minutes or more 
should elapse before the print is removed from the solution, 
the object being to remove the iron salts, which are now 
no longer wanted. 

Fixation. 

This is desirable, but if pure materials have been used, so 
that there is no deposit of silver chloride on the whites, 
fixation is not absolutely essential. A weak fixing bath 
containing one ounce of good quality “hypo” and one-fourth 
of a fluid ounce of strong ammonia to a pint of water forms 
a suitable solution. 

Variations. 

If the ferric oxalate is partly decomposed, or if there is 
after decomposition by undue keeping of the solution or 
paper, it may be necessary to add from one-tenth to half a 
grain of soluble bichromate (sodium or potassium) to each 
ounce of the developing solution, in order to keep the 
whites clear. As regards developing solutions, there is a 
wide choice, the Rochelle salt being replaceable by acetate 
of soda, tungstate of soda, and other salts capable of induc- 
ing the action of the ferrous compound on the nitrate of 
silver. 

Toning. 


Tones vary somewhat, according to the developer that is 
used, but it is easy to alter the tone in accordance with 
well-established rules for silver prints. If the above instruc- 
tions are followed, the tones first obtained are usually 
sepia brown. 

Scop. of the Process. 

Although the description may suggest complexity and 
inconvenience, the kallitype process 1s remarkably easy in 
practice, all the operations following sequently, and with- 
out any long period for drying after coating, as in the case 
with gelatino-bromide. The kallitype has all the mani- 
pulative ease and convenience of platinum printing. 

Application and Use. 

As an office method of copying drawings, writings, or 
plans, the kallitvpe has much to recommend it; it being 
convenient to first make a contact negative from the 
original, and the requisite number of positive copies from 
this negative. 
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HE following list of photographic terms in four languages concludes the series the first 

part of which appeared in the Empire Number of THE A. P. published last week. 

This list, if taken in conjunction with and in addition to the terms which were given in 

a similar list appearing in last year’s Empire Number, can be regarded as a fairly complete 


English. 
Nitrate 
Oxalate 
Oxygenated water 
P.O.P. 


Picture 

Platinum toning-bath 
Positive 

Potassium bromide 
Potassium carbonate 
Potassium chloroplatinate 


international photographic dictionary. 


in thecomptiation of this iist we desire to express 


our indebtedness to the German photographic journal Deutsche Photographen Zeitung. 


French. 
Azotate 
Oxalate 
Eau oxigenée 
Papier au citrat d’argent 
Pose 
Virage au platin 
Positive 
Bromure de potassium 
Carbonate de potassium 
Chloroplatinite de potassium 


Print Epreuve 

Print (to) Tirer — 
Printing frame Chassis presse 
Rack and pinion Crémaillére 
Rapid (lens) Lumineux 
Rapidity (lens) Luminosité 
Red light Lumiere rouge 
Reduce (to) Affaiblir 
Reducer Affaiblisseur 
Reducing Affaiblissement 
Refractive index Indice de réfraction 
Release (to) Déclencher 
Release Déclenchement 
Reversing Inversion 
Roll-film Pellicule en bobine 
Runner. Rainure 

Salt (common) Sel marin 
Screen Réseau 
Self-toning Auto-vireur 
Sharp Net 

Sharpness Netteté 
Shutter Obturateur 
Slit Fente 

Speed Sensibilité 
Spool Bobine 

Starch Amidon 
Studio Atelier 

Stop down (to) Diaphragmer 
Sulphide toning Virage sulfurée 
Sulphite Sulfite 

Take (to take a picture) Poser 

Tartrate Tartrate 
Telephoto lens Teleobjectif 


Time of exposure 
Tonality 

Tone (to) 

Toning bath 


Toning and fixing combined 


Veil (fog) 
Wide angle 
Yellow light 


. Temps de pose 


Tonalité 

Virer 

Bain de virage 
Virage-fixage 
Voile 

A grand angle 
Lumiére jaune 


German. Italian. 
Salpetersauer Azotato 
Oxalsauer Ossalato 
Wasserstoffsuperoxyd Aqua ossigenata 
Aristopapier Carta al citrato 
Aufnahme Posa 
Platin-Tonbad Viraggio al platino 
Positiv Positiva 
Bromkalium Bromure di potassio 
Pottasche Carbonato potassico 
Kaliumplatinchlorür Cloroplatinito di potassio 
Kopie Stampa 
Kopieren Stampare 
Kopierrahmen Torchietto 
Trieb (an d. Kamera usw.) Crensagliere 
Lichtstark Luminoso 
Lichtstárke Luminosità 
Licht, rotes Luce rossa 
Abschwichen Indebolire 
Abschwicher Riduttore 
Abschwachung Indebolimento 
Brechungsexponent Indice de’ rifrazione 
Auslósen (Verschluss) Scattare 
Auslösung Scatto 
Umkehrung Rovesciamento 
Rolifilm Pellicola a rotolo 
Laufschiene Guida 
Kochsalz Sale da cucina 
Raster Reticolo 
Selbsttonend Autovirante 
Scharf (zeichnung) Nitido 
Scharfe Nitidezza 
Verschluss Otturatore 
Schlitz Fessura 
Empfindlichkeit Sensibilita 
Spule Bobina 
Stärke Amidone 
Atelier Studio 
Abblenden Diaframmare 
Schwefeltonung Viraggio per solforazione 
Sulfid Solfito 
Aufnehmen Posare 
Weinsauer Tartrato 
Fernobjektiv Teleobiettivo 
Belichtungszeit Tempo di posa 
Farbung Intonazione, tonalità 
Tonen Virare 
Tonbad Bagno da viraggio 
Tonfixierbad Bagno viro-fissatore 
Schleier Velo 
Weitwinkel Grand-angolare 


Luce gialla 


Licht, gelbes 


The Cambrian Postal Camera Club.—There are still a few 


vacancies for members of this recently organised portfolio club. 


Full particulars as to membership will be sent on application to 


the hon. secretary, Miss Dilys Cluneglas Davies, Millfield, 
Lampeter. 


Pictures іп Oil and Bromoil.—Headers who appreciate the 
results obtainable by the oil and bromoil processes, but who 
have not the time or the inclination to prepare such prints them- 
selves, will be interested in the announcement made by two well- 
known amateur photographers that they are now undertaking to 
make oil and bromoil prints professionally from customers’ own 


negatives. The workers in question, Messrs. M. R. Tozer and 
Hy. Marle, are members of well-known folios and photographic 
clubs in the West of England, and their work has received 
recognition in many exhibitions and competitions. Application 
to Messrs. Tozer and Marle, 20, Cotham Vale, Bristol, will bring 
a copy of the price list and full particulars. 


In connection with the exhibition organised by the Wallasey 
Amateur Photographic Society at the Public Library, Liscard, 
lectures on photography will be given on March 26th, April and, 
and April roth. Local photographers are invited to attend. 
Admission is free to the lectures, and also to the exhibition. 
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WESTMINSTER TOWERS. 
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By H. B. REDMOND. 


The original, a bromide print (61 х 2), was award:d a Prise in the Weekly Comprtítion. 
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FENN LANCASTER. By Mes. MINNA KEENE. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Mrs. Keene, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 62. Long Acre, W.C. 
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A BOER BOY. 


By 
Mrs. MINNA KEENE, 


From the Exhibition of 
Pictortai Work by Mrs. Keene, 
mow open at 

“The A. P." Little Gallery, 

62, Long Acre, W.C. 
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HOME LESSONS. Bv R. J. MACDERMOTT. 


The original, a toned bromide print (54х74), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
This picture also received an avari at the recent Worthing Exhibition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 

= expressed by correspondents. 

A SIMPLE DARK-ROOM ELECTRIC LAMP. 

Sig,— The ingenious electric lamp described in your issue for 
March roth demands greater skill in joinery than the average 
amateur possesses. For my part I should try one ready-made, if 
I wanted one, for they are quite inexpensive; or, which would 
be cheaper still, devise a hood of ruby fabric to slip on and 
off my electric cycle lamp. Many people nowadays have the 
electric light in their houses and dark-rooms ; and, for such, an 
electric lantern can easily be knocked up at no greater cost than 
sixpence or eightpence. Make a circular disc of wood five inches 
in diameter and not less than half an inch thick. This is for 
the bottom of the lantern. Round this tack some orange-coloured 
fabric with tacks or drawing pins. Fabric is stiff and 
must not be folded, so, to the top of cylinder so formed, sew 
some opaque, soft, black material (such as silesia). This 
makes the top of the lantern, the cylinder of fabric forming 
the sides. The part where the ends of the fabric overlap should 
also be sewn. My electric lamp—I have two in the dark-room— 
hangs by the usual cord. I simply drop it into this lantern or 
cylindrical box, and I have a “dark-room lamp" giving an ample 
and yet safe light for developing gaslight or bromide paper and 
lantern slides. The black cloth is tied round the lamp cord with 
a piece of string. 

For use with the very fastest plates, I merely have another 
cylinder, made of two thicknesses of rudy fabric, and open at 
both ends, which slips over the orange fabric. The lamp moves 
up and down with the usual pulleys and weight. For plates | 
lower it to the table, and I never expose them to its direct light, 
always putting a piece of card in front. I have never fogged a 
plate. The lantern is made a little broader at the bottom 
than at the top. It is 5 inches across at the bottom, and 44 inches 
at the top. The tube of ruby fabric is likewise broader at the 
bottom than at the top, and just fits the lantern, not too 
tightly. Consequently, when it is put on, it has no tendency to 
slip off accidentally. I have had this lamp in use some seven 
years, and although the fabric is a little faded, and numerous 
pinholes have worn in it, it is quite efficient still. There 
being three thicknesses of fabric for plates, the pinholes are 
always "cancelled out."—Yours, etc., H. M. UNDERHILL. 

Oxford. 


STAINS ON BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT 
PRINTS. 

SIR,— Being a constant subscriber to your journal, I have 
noticed from time to time that queries have been put to you as 
to the cause of brown stains on gaslight and bromide papers. 
Your reply has generally been that an acid fixing bath should be 
used, and that prints should be kept in motion and under the 
surface of the fixing solution. However, after a very consider- 
able experience of working the above papers, I beg to describe my 
method of working. First, the remedy, the invariable one of 
photography, is correct exposure of the print. By this I mean 
that in every case where a print, either contact or enlarged, is 
under.exposed, and is developed for longer than normal, in the 
hope of bringing up more detail, stains occur. Therefore correct 
exposure is, without doubt, the true remedy. I may say that, 
since I have investigated and experimented as to this trouble, 1 
have found that, providing the exposure is well up to the correct 
time, the print develops, as it should, of course, automatically, 
and, further, that if everything is right, there is no need what- 

ever for an intermediate rinse between development and fixing, 

nor is the acid bath imperative. My plan is to simply develop 

and transfer to the ordinary hypo bath, and a good print is the 

result. I should like to hear the views of some chemical expert 

on the above theory, which I find works quite reliably in practice. 

—I am, etc., C. G. INGALL. 
Reefton, N.Z. 


TITLES ON POSTCARDS AND PRINTS. 
Sig,—The following hint may be of some use to our amateur 
friends for writing titles on postcards or prints. If you float 
Billdup (a * Vanguard" preparation sold for retouching) on the 
glass side of a negative, and let it dry for five minutes, you can 


write or print anything you wish, provided you use a mapping 
pen and Indian ink. No pressure should be used on the pen. 
You will find that the writing or printing will be perfectly 
reproduced on the print. Naturally enough it will be found to 
the greatest advantage in gaslight or bromide printing, on 
account of the stationary source of light.— Yours, etc., 

Bath. EDMUND W. Н. HELPS. 


OIL v. BROMOIL ? 

SiR,— Referring to Dr. Stevens’ letter under the above heading 
in THE A. P. for March о, I, of course, fully admit that there 
has been much controversy around the subjects mentioned ; but 
what process of note and pictorial value has not, at least at its 
inception, been the cause of debate and criticism? 

In support of his contention as to the uncertainty of bromoil, 
Dr. Stevens mentions the great number of bleaching formule 
that have been published. Now, if on account of this objection 
we are to drop bromoil in favour of oil, surely the number of 
different formula for developers should, on the same grounds, 
deter us from making visible the image latent in the emulsion ot 
our exposed plates! I have tried practically every published 
bleaching formula, and many that have never been set out in 
type, but for some time past I have used almost exclusively, and 
with every success, one formula, although I keep a bottle of 
Williams’ bleacher on my shelves for occasional use when a 
print is wanted quickly. 

The sulphuric acid bath is, of course, rendered unnecessary by 
the use of modern bleachers containing copper sulphate, and my 
one method of working has been so standardised that exactly the 
same procedure is followed with each and every print turned out. 

The question of “relief " in the gelatine image is an interesting 
point. A rough paper will give little or no relief, and yet pigment 
up very readily, but a smooth-surfaced bromide paper will give 
just as much relief as in oil. The value of great relief is, how- 


ever, questionable if considerable control is necessary in the 
pigmenting, as it is easier to “dab” a “tone” on a blank sky in 
a low-relief print than on one in which the gelatine in the high- 
lights is supersaturated with water.—Yours, etc., 

Beckenham. 


Е. С. EvÉzARD. 


The Camera Club.—The title of the lecture on Thursday, 
March 26, at the Camera Club, 17, John Street Adelphi, will be 
“Only my Fun—a Dissertation on Modern Wit and Humour, 
with Awful Examples,” by Mr. Walter Emanuel. 


An Exhibition of Bird and Animal Photographs, and pictures in 
water-colour and silk, is open at the Halcyon Club Gallery, 13 and 
14, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., until March 25. 


Cavendish Camera Club.—The second annual exhibition will 
be held in the great hall, Fircroft Road L. C. C. School, Upper 
Tooting, S.W., on Saturday, May 2, from 3 to 10 p.m. One 
silver and three bronze medals and three diplomas are offered 
for competition. There will be demonstrations and display of 
colour plates, and music during the afternoon and evening. 
Admission is free. Fyrther particulars may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. H. G. Purchase, 69, Honeybrook Road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. 


The First Buffalo (N.Y.) Salon was held at the Albright Art 
Gallery during the month of February, and the director, Miss 
Cornelia Bentley Sage, is to be congratulated for the great success 
the affair proved to be. Miss Sage evidently is not in sympathy 
with the proverb of the "prophet in his own country," for she 
seems to believe that every opportunity should be extended the 
local artist to exhibit his work. All branches of art were repre- 
sented, and some wonderful paintings were shown. The sculp- 
tors were well represented, and  pictorial photography was 
honoured with one of the largest and finest rooms in the gallery. 
The photo-pictorialists of Buffalo and the Buffalo Camera Club 
contributed the greatest number and most advanced work in the 
photographic section; while the work of the unattached exhibi- 
tors, though few in number, was of a high quality. Reports 
from the United States would indicate renewed activity in photo- 
graphic exhibitions, and it is particularly gratifying to hear ot 
such institutions as the Carnegie Gallery in Pittsburg and the 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo announcing salons. 
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M\KIVG CAMERA BELLOWS. 


ALF the fun of camera work is in 
overcoming the endless difficulties 
which occur, and when I found I must 
have new bellows for a quarter-plate stand 
camera, I determined to make them my- 
self. I wanted bellows that would work 
usually with a 6-inch r. r. lens, but would 
allow me without difficulty to use a single 
combination of the lens for landscape or 
portrait work, and, upon occasion, to 
copy same size with the complete 6-inch 
instrument. I must have a possible ex- 
tension of 12 in., and bellows that would 
close up fairly compact for folding up the 
camera. They must be 5j in. square at 
the back and not less than 3 in. at front. 
I first made a cone of wood as a block 
on which to work up the bellows. Any- 
thing will do so long as it can be cut 
fairly exactly. Two pieces were cut, 4} in. 
by 16 in., and, if the wood is 4 in. thick, 
two pieces 33 by 16 in. The true shaping 
of the cone will determine the exactness of 
the bellows when the work is done. Now 
mark out on the wider pieces (as in fig. 1) 
24 in. equidistant from either side at the 
end which will form the narrower end of 
the cone, and cut out as carefully as you 
can along lines AB and CD. Save the 
pieces you cut off, one will be wanted by 
and by. Let the other pieces be cut in 
similar fashion, but measuring at the wider 
ends 34 in., and at the other 14 in. When 


i 
) photographs. 


these four pieces are nailed together you 
should have a cone each end forming a 
perfect square and measuring at one end 
4] in. and at the other 24 in. by 16 in. 
high. 

I determined to make my bellows of 
crimson rexine; it is much cheaper than 
leather, it is impervious to damp, and it 
works up without dfficulty, and will keep 
its shape when finished. Half a yard of 
rexine will cost od. if you can find an 
obliging bookbinder. Fold the rexine 
tightly round the cone and trim off so 
that there is an overlap.of about an inch 
down the middle of one side. If the over- 
lap is at the corner there will be trouble 
with it in folding. Scrape off the celluloid 
surface of the underpiece so as to give the 
glue a better hold, then giue it down and 
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place under pressure until quite firmly 
set; a few days will not be too much, as 
if the glue is not thoroughly hardened it 
will be all to do over again. The crimson 
rexine has a dull red underside, but to 
make the inside doubly secure against 
reflected light, before gluing down on to 
the cone a coat of dead black is a quite 
simple matter if lampblack be worked up 
with a little Japan gold size, and thinned 
with turpentine, only be sure it does not 
go where the glue is required. 

Now the folding. The folds must go 
quite square across, and they must all be 
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Fig. 1. 


equal distances apart. The actual fold- 
ing will make it impossible to give any 
attention to measuring whilst the folding 
is in hand. If the cutting out of the sides 
of the cone was carefully done one of the 
strips cut off placed by the side of the 
cone, as C in fig. 2, should give, with a 
joiner’s square, a line quite square. It 
can be tested by drawing a line down the 
centre of one side, EF, and using the 
protractor, or a readier way would be by 
continuing the line round all four sides, 
then, if it is true, it should run out at the 
starting point. The easiest way of 
measuring is by marking the distances on 
the piece of wood C. I made the folds of 
my bellows 4 in. from ridge to hollow. 
lf they were slightly more, say § in., they 
would, I think, be better. Let the whole 
of the four sides be so marked out—pro- 
bably ink will be found most convenient, 
it can be wiped off afterwards—and then, 
starting at the narrow end and drawing 
the bellows down the cone as required, 
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manipulate the folds. The lines mark 
each ridge and hollow. The only point 
to watch is that you get a ridge top and 
bottom, and a hollow at the same point 
at the sides, and the thing works out per- 
fectly. A firm pressure will be required 
on the join or it will be bulky at that 
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point. When it was fixed to the camera 
I found I had a bellows giving me 13 in. 
camera extension from plate to diaphragm 
of lens, perfectly light-tight, and without 
any tendency to give chemical fog, as 
good a bellows as could be bought for 
3s. 6d. or 4s., and the cost gd., less the 
value of the fun got in making it, and 
some strips of rexine left to give to photo- 
graphic friends as samples of the stuff to 
get to make bellows for themselves. 

The photograph shows the bellows fitted 
and opened to full extent. а 
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MEASURING ACIDS. 


MATEUR chemists often have occa- 

sion to use strong acids, and even 
photographers sometimes require small 
quantities if they make up their own solu- 
tions. All acids should be measured in 
glass vessels, and must never be allowed 
to come into contact with metals. The 
quantity to be used is sometimes quoted 
in printed recipes as so many teaspoon- 
fuls. But it is not necessary to use an 
actual teaspoon for measuring. Medicine 
glasses are often graduated in teaspoons, 
as well as fluid drams, and will answer 
the purpose capitally. Failing this, find a 
glass tube with a flat bottom that will 
stand upright and having stuck a narrow 
strip of gummed paper along the side, 
graduate it by pouring in a teaspoonful of 
water at a time, marking the height of the 
water with a black line. The tubes in 
which combined toning and fixing baths 
are put up will be just the thing. In this 
way a half-teaspoonful can be estimated 
with greater accuracy than by actually 
measuring in a spoon. A To. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Passing Events. 

Consequent on the considerable pressure on the 
space of a week ago I was perforce bound to obey 
che editorial command to take a rest. With this 
apology to many contributors who sent on their 
reports, both last week and this, I will do my best 
to crowd a fortnight's news into the а опен Sce 
{ог опе week. his week-end important Federa- 
tion meetings have been held—one in Bradford for 
the Yorkshire Federation, when the new officers of 
the Union are elected; and the first mecting of 
lecturers and secretaries of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation at Stalybridge, under the 
rule of the new secretary for Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Mr. Fred Whitaker. I hope to have 
notes on both events next week. 


East Anglian Federation Meet. 

The East Anglian Federation had a brilliant 
meeting at the rooms of the К. Р. 5. recently. 
There was an excellent attendance of members, 
including representatives from South Essex, 
Walthamstow, Ilford, Ipswich, Peterborough, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Cambridge, and Chelmsford. 
The chair was taken by the president, Mr. 
T. H. B. Scott, and a cordial welcome was given 
by Mr. Lisett. Reports from the hon. secretaries 
for rtfolios and lantern slides were highly 
satisfactory. 


Uniformity in Federation Exhibitions. 

A very important matter, having reference to 
more uniformity in exhibition matters, was dis- 
cussed at some length, and it was relegated to the 
resident and Messrs. Bertram Cox, Bridgen, 
arren, and the hon. secretary to collect informa- 
tion on the subject for submission to the societies 
on the lines of a general scheme. The meeting 
showed the utmost keenness in maintaining the 
high level of the recent exhibitions and arranging 
for united effort along the lines of the East 
Anglian school Amongst other matters of 
interest it was arranged to put into preparation a 
second folio of East Anglian landscape prints. 
The first volume has been most highly appre- 
ciated, and there is promise of some distinctive 
work being done in the near future. 


Whit Monday Invitations. 

The East Anglian Federation received the most 
cordial and hospitable invitation to visit King’s 
Lynn on Whit Monday, an offer which was 
unanimously accepted. similar handsome offer 
came from the Lincoln Society, but it was very 
generously withdrawn in favour of Lynn, it being, 
of course, understood that Lincoln would be 
kappy to act as host next year instead. An 
interesting feature of the visit to the metropolis 
was the fact that the London societies included 
in the Federation entertained the visitors to tea. 
Altogether a very happv termination of a most 
helpful day, socially and for business. 


Bath Society. 

The Bath Society, when not instructing tbeir 
own members, are entertaining their friends from 
Bristol, or, vice versa, tbe Bristol Society is 
doing tbe same for Bath. Recently the Bristol 
secretary was lecturing on "Cornwall." His slides 
were of the best, his anecdotes «he wittiest, whilst 
the accounts and scenes were, as they always are, 
interesting in the highest degree. Mr. Marle was 
recently judging the Bath prints, and on April 
34th will demonstrate the st method of “oil 
printing." 


Tbe Shape of the Mount. 

Demonstrating trimming and mounting to the 
Hampshire House (Hammersmith) Photographic 
Society, Mr. J. A. Lovegrove said that though 
there might be much room for choice as to the 
colour and tone of the mount for any particular 
print, the rule as to the position of the print on 
the mount admitted of very little variation. The 
mount should be narrower at the top than at the 
sides, and narrower at the sides than at the 
bottom. The only exception to this rule was in 
the case of a long upright (panel-shaped) picture. 
In this case the mount might be wider at the top 
than at the sides, but must be wider still. at the 
bottom. He strongly opnosed all freak mounts— 
orints in the corner of the mount, or occupying 
the upper half of it. Initials and titles also, if 
introduced, must be handled with great care. 


Cameras by Auction. 


Do any of my Manchester friends want any 
apparatus cheap? If they do they had better 
turn up at the meeting of she Manchester Amateur 
on March 31st, when a sale of cameras and other 
apparatus will be held bv auction. This is always 
an interesting night at Munchester, and is a 
handy means of getting rid of a superfluity of 
spare cash as well as spare parts. The society is 
still making new members, four being on the list 
for election this month. Classes are being 
arranged for bromoil and lantern slides, particu- 
lars of which can be obtained at the rooms, 
5, Carr Street, Blackfriars. 


Ancient Church Architecture. 


At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society “Curiosities of Ancient Church Architec- 
ture" was the subject of Mr. W. Forbes' 
lecture last Monday evening, and very entertain- 
ing it proved. Ancient architecture is divided into 
four periods, and the lecturer gave his audience 
a few simple rules by which they could easily 
determine to which particular period any church 
belonged. His remarks were illustrated by a 
number of lantern slides of church doors, windows, 
fonts, pulpits, hour-glasses, and similar interest- 
ing objects. 


A Photographic Holiday. 


The Norfolk Broads! No part of England 
gives a more delightful and profitable holiday to 
the picture-seeker than this beautiful, old-world 
corner of the eastern counties. The fortnight's 
yachting cruise was described on Tuesday by Mr. 
G. Walker and Mr. Rowlands at the 
Warripgton Photographic Society. Starting from 
Collin’s Boathouse at Wroxham, they made a 
complete exploration of the river Bure, its lakes, 
and its tributary, the Ant. The petrol engine has 
made these excursions more practicable in a 
limited time, for the white sails of the yacht were 
aided by a good little motor. The pictures of 
Coltishall, Horning, Acle, Thurne, and Ranworth 
were very fine, and as odd days were spent at 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft some pretty views of the 
sands, as well as of the Rows at Yarmouth, were 
well shown. We are pleased to hear that several 
others of the society have been infected with 
Broad fever, and we shall expect more pictures 
from the fine old Saxon county. 


A Manchester Secretary Passes Away. 


We regret to report the death of Mr. Charles 
Н. Coote, which took place on the Ist inst. from 
pneumonia, at his residence, Holly Bank, Ashton- 
on-Mersey. Mr. Coote had been connected with 
the Manchester Photographic Society for some 
thirty years, and for about the past sixteen years 
had been its honorary secretary. He had quite a 
personality of his own, with a certain touch of 
quaintness in it, which interested and endeared 
him to his friends, especially in the Manchester 
Society. It is on record he. had never missed a 
meeting since his appointment, and, wet or fine, 
he was to be found "at the meeting," ready, when- 
ever there was a shortage of material, to provide 
something to interest the members. Mr. Coote 
had specialised for some three or four years past 
in old churches in North Devon, especially their 
rood screens, and during his trips had collected 
a number of ve beautiful negatives. Mr. Coote 
was also a well-known member of the Manchester 
Philatelic Society. 


Canterbury Exhibition. 


The excellence of the work on exhibition at the 
annual show of the Canterbury Camera Club 
made one say it was a pity that the show was 
limited to one dav's display. Expense is the ever- 
present bogey, but it is suggested the Canterbury 
Corporation have rooms, and a kindly disposition 
should do the rest. There is the Sidney Cooper 
School of Art; and why not? This occasion is 
the eleventh show, and the Foresters’ Hall was 
again utilised. The attendance was very gratify- 
ing, and the club have cause to feel proud 
their very fine display. There were nearly 200 
exhibits, apart from the lantern slides and colour 
transparencies, which is a considerable advance 
upon last year. 
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A New Auto Tank. 

On a recent Thursday the Tunbridge Wells 
Society had an interesting demonstration by Mr. 
R. J. Sells, who showed an auto tank which he 
has invented for the purpose of developing auto- 
chrome plates when on tour. Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia (the well-known camera makers) 
have put on the market a modified and extremely 
compact form of Mr. Sells’ invention. In one of 
the tanks an autochrome plate was placed (which 
had been exposed that morning), this being done 
in an ordinary changing bag without the necessity 
of a dark-room. The developer (after having its 
temperature and time of development taken t a 
Watkins autochrome thermometer) was poured. in 
through a sunk well in the lid of the tank. АП 
chance of light entering is obviated by a curved 
pipe on the inside of the lid. After four minutes 
the developer was poured off and the plate washed 
with water poured in in the same manner. The 
permanganate solution was then poured in, when 
the lid of the tank was at once removed and the 
development finished in full light. A successful 
autochrome was obtained. 


Presentation at Leicester. 


At the annual meeting of the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society Mr. C. W. Leake, on resigni 
the secretaryship of the society, was present 
with a beautiful gold watch, suitably inscribed. 
This was the gift of the members in appreciation 
of the valuable services he had rendered to the 
society during his seven vears as secretary. At 
the same meeting Mr. G. Bankart, F.R.P.S., who 
is eighty-five years of age, received the champion 
award—the society's bronze casket for the best 
picture in the recent members’ exhibition. The 
new secretary of the society is Mr. H. C. Cross, 
Fo, Harrow Road, Leicester. 


The C.C.C. of Ireland. 


А new society, to be known as the Cork Camera 
Club, has been formed quite recently in Cork to 
further the interests of photography in that city. 
I am no politician, but when the air is full of 
rumours of revolution, civil war, and other terrible 
events, it is strangely unlike any signs of such 
awful happenings to hear of the formation of so 
peaceful an institution as a camera club just 
right away. The new body, I hear, intends 
making a special feature of photographic surveys, 
and fortnightly meetings are to be held in the 
Crawford School of Art, by the special permission 
of the Technical Committee of Cork. The secre- 
tary, Mr. J lan, of «3, South Mall, Cork, 
says there are hundreds of photograpbers in the 
city, and up to the present not a single society 
devoted to the cause. - Mr. ова Day is the 
president, Mr. J. L. Lyons hon. treasurer, 
along with a strong and influential committee. 


The Sheffield Exhibition. 

Probably this year’s is the most successful 
exhibition held at Shetneld, and it has the added 
charm of celebrating their jubilee year. Mr. F. C. 
Lambert, who acted as judge, says re is a 
marked improvement in the exhibits compared 
with last year. The standard of excellence has 
been raised and fewer poor photographs are 
exhibited. Bromide, as usual, takes front place 
numerically, but bromoil is well represented, but 
in single and multiple colours. The future will 
see an even greater increase in this branch of the 
pictorial side. Impressionistic subjects have not 
found much favour, and straight photography, 
pictoria!lly treated, seems to have had a fair 
measure of support. Mr. F. A. Tinker has joined 
the great and noble order of second year winners 
of the challenge trophy. The third year wins it 
outright, but nobody wants to. The catalogue is 
a good production, and. failing to see the exhibi- 
tion, it is a good substitute. 


Nottingham Exhibition, 

Another catalogue that must have a good 
word is the one sent out by the Nottingham 
Camera Club. It is a most artistically got-up 
production, and reflects something of the excel- 
lence of the exhibition. I have not secn a renort 
of the exhibition, but I am otncially informed it 
is of the best, and the judge evidently thought so, 
for he gave an extra award on account of the 
high quality of the slides entered. 
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Supplementary Lens. 


I have a 6in. anastigmat, but find a wider 
angle would sometimes be useful for quarter- 
plate. Can I have a supplementary, and are 
those advertised at 2s. 6d. a good investment? 
Does such an addition depreciate the qualities 
of the lens, and is the exposure affected? 
J. H. S. (Herne Hill). 
Half a crown, surely, is not an extrava- 
gant outlay for such a convenience, if it 
serves your purpose. Of this you alone 
can judge. For quarter-plate work a 
4 in. focus is about as short as you can 
go without getting unpleasantly exag- 
gerated perspective effects. If you com- 
bine a 12 in. lens with a 6 in. lens, you 
wil get a combined focus of about 
4 inches, or perhaps a little longer. (2) 
As the supplementary at 2s. 6d. is not 
likely to be a corrected lens, you must be 
prepared to find that its addition to a 
highly corrected anastigmat will affect 
matters adversely. But, unless you are 
an expert in lens testing, the chances are 
that this will be so very slight that you 
cannot perceive it. (3) Having altered the 
focal length from 6 to 4 inches, the stops 
marked for 6 inches now have different 
values. Thus F/6 with the old lens is 
now F/4 with the new condition of affairs. 
Consequently the exposures of the old 
and new are in the proportion or ratio ot 
6 times 6 to 4 times 4, or 36 to 16, or 
9 to 4, or say 2 to 1. So that half a 
second with the 6 inch lens is reduced to 
one-fourth of a second with the 4 inch com- 
bination and the same stop. 


Sky in Enlargement. 
I wish to add a skv to a bromide enlarge- 
ment where the outlines of a building are 
rather intricate, etc. R. O. S. (Cork). 
Let us call the landscape negative N 
and the cloud negative C. By contact, 
using a slow ordinary or process plate, 
make a positive from L. When this is 
finished and dried cut through the film 
with a sharp knife along the skyline, 1.e. 
the junction line of sky and any other 
objects coming up to the sky. With a 
brush and a little water dampen the sky 
part, and then after a minute or two this 
part of the film can be stripped by gentle 
rubbing with the finger-tip. If there are 
any thin parts of the land part now left, 
these can be strengthened by retouching if 
small, or by brush and oqaque pigment if 
large. You have now a land mask, with 
clear-glass sky, M. If the negative L is 
not already so opaque in the sky as to 
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give white paper, then the sky part must 
be blocked out by brush and opaque 
pigment. Now, put in your L negative 
and expose for the land part, marking the 
opposite edges where the skyline comes. 
Remove L and put the mask M in contact 
with C, and bind up together at the edges. 
Put them in the enlarger and shift about 
until the ends of the skyline again fit the 
pencil marks. If this is correctly done 
the sky part now to be exposed should fit 
the first land part exposure. 


Halation. 
I am greatly troubled by halation. My work 
is chiefly country and woodland views, etc. 
A. L. L. (Hyde). 
You give us many particulars of your 
procedure, but omit to say if you use 
backed plates. This is the first and chiet 
aid against halation. But it is not always 
a sure and complete preventive. An 
ortho. plate and colour filter is also a step 
in the right direction. Another point is 
the use of a liberally coated plate. Over- 
exposure must be avoided. Your aim 
should be "just enough, but nothing to 
excess." Again, a fairly quick-acting 
developer is also an aid not generally 
recognised. Try the following: Wate. 
то 02., soda sulphite (crys.) 4 oz., diamido- 
phenol 30 gr. In 4 to 5 minutes at nonnal 
temperatures this should give you a good 
clear negative. 


Negatives as Positives. 


Some years ago there appeared in your paper 
a receipt for bleaching and black varnishing 
a negative to make it a positive, etc. 


H. W. (Sidcup). 


Your query is somewhat vague and diffi- 
cult to read, but we think the above gives 
the gist of the matter. We cannot recall 
to mind the article to which you refer, but 
probably it was somewhat as follows: 
Bleach the negative in a saturated solu- 
tion of mercury bichloride, wash it well, 
and dry it. Then coat this (film) side of 
the negative with any ordinary black 
varnish, and view the picture through the 
glass. 


Photographing the Moon. 


I have a so in. focus telescope and 7 in. focus 
camera lens. What exposure can I give the 
moon without risk of blurring. etc.? 
T. A. B. (Herne Bay). 
The earth turns one complete revolution 
of 360 degrees in 24 hours, i.e. 15 degrees 
per hour, i.e. 1 degree in 4 minutes. The 
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diameter of the moon is just about 4 a 
degree, which corresponds to 2 minutes 
of revolution time. We need hardly 
remind you that the earth is continuously 
moving, as is also the moon. So that if 
a quite sharp picture is required, it is 
necessary to have a special piece of 
apparatus to keep the photographic 
apparatus moving in such a way that it 
compensates for the movement of the 
earth. Otherwise some degree of blur from 
movement is inevitable. Just how much 
blur you can accept is for you to deter- 
mine for yourself from the foregoing data. 


The Best. 

What is the best grade of bromide paper and 

best developer for enlarging, etc.? 

D. L. S. (Rhyl). 

We do not presume to say what is best 
paper or best developer. But you may be 
quite content to know that if you select a 
paper issued by any of the well-known 
firms such as Ilford, Wellington, Barnet, 
Paget, Illingworth, Griffin, Gevaert, 
Kodak, Criterion, etc., you may rely on 
getting first-class material. Broadly put, it 
is not generally advisable to go to extremes 
in the way of very smooth or very rough 
surface. Moderation in all things is a 
very sound motto for the photographer. 
As to development, again, opinions differ 
as to the best. Perhaps that most in 
in favour is amidol or diamidophenol. 
For plates and films, i.e. negative making, 
pyro-soda and also metol-hydroquinone 
are both in great favour. 


Developer. 

In your issue of March and, on “In Reply” 

page. you quote formula for developer. Is 

this equally suitable for bromide paper? 

H. C. (Leigh-on-Sea). 

This is quite a useful all-round de- 
veloper for negatives, slides, bromide, and 
gaslight papers. But, of course, you 
understand that while it may be thus used 
it will not in every case give the best 
results, i.e., special effects. It is what 
may be called a soft-working detail-giving 
rather than a brilliant contrast-yielding 
developer. Therefore it is particularly 
well suited for negative making where the 
best results are wanted from a negative 
that has not been over-exposed. 


Photo Ceramics. 


I am interested in photo ceramics. The only 


book I can hear of is that by Ethelbert 


Henry, now out of print, A R. (Hanley). 

“Photographic Enamels,” by D'Heli- 
court, 2s. 6d., might help you. You might 
pick up second-hand copies of one or 
other of these by writing to Foyle, second- 
hand bookseller, Charing Cross Road, 
London, or by advertising in our columns. 
Possibly some photographic society's 
librarian in your district might let you 
have a glance at these books. A short 
article on the subject appears, under the 
heading “Enamel and Ceramic Photo- 
graphy,” in the "Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy," ninth edition. 


Lantern. Е 
I tak t care to centre the light, and get 
an even dis on the rece Bur when a sa 
is put in the lamern I get a dark ring ove 
the picture. etc. E. M. (Shefkeld). 

Your light may be truly centered but 
not necessarily at the right distance from 

the condenser. If you move the light a 

little towards or away from the condenser 

you will probably find a position where 
the picture is free from the rings that you 


mention. 
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HOW TO 


AVING given care- 
ful attention to the 
exposure of the plate, 
we must next con- 
sider how this ex- 
posed plate is to be 
turned into a satis- 
factory negative. 
Years ago — perhaps 
twenty years ago— 
the development of 
a plate was a some- 
what difficult matter. 
To-day it has been 

reduced almost to automaticity. We 
frankly admit that having a few hun- 
dred exposures made on a holiday we 
develop forty or fifty plates in a large, 
flat-bottomed dish, and if we are dealing 
with cut films from one of the various 
film packs we do them in batches also, 
very much in the same way as toning 
a batch of prints. Spool film, of 
course, we always develop in the strip, 
either by hand or in a developing tank. 
The advantages of this wholesale 
method of development from our point 
of view are twofold. First, the work 
is done very rapidly; second, a greater 
degree of uniformity is obtained than 
when plates are developed separatelv 
and by examination. 

We find that a hundred five by four 
plates may be developed in an hour 
with comparative ease, and though we 
do not recommend the novice at 
development to handle so many at a 
time, we will give our method for the 
benefit of those workers who have a 
good deal of experience in develop- 
ment in smaller batches. 

The dish we use for plates consists of 
a large, flat board, such as a drawing 
board, about forty inches by thirty-two 
inches. Round the edge of this board 
is screwed on from the back of the 
board an edging of wood three-quarters 
of an inch thick, and two inches wide. 
The corners should fit nicely together, 
and should be screwed so as to give 
strength. We now have a shallow tray 
into which we lay a sheet of American 
leather cloth, folding the cloth neatly 
in at the corners but, of course, without 
cutting it at all. The cloth must be 
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DEVELOP THE EXPOSED PLATE. 


brought round over the edging of wood 
and tacked down all round with gimp 
pins. We now have a tray possessing 
the advantages of perfect watertight- 
ness, perfectly flat bottom, unbreak- 
ableness, and lightness. We have found 
the cloth resist chemicals well, in- 
cluding the weak sulphuric acid some- 
times used for getting up relief in 
bromoil work. If after some соп- 
siderable usage the cloth wears into 
holes, it is easily and cheaply renewed. 

With such a dish we proceed as 
follows. About fifty ounces of a de- 
veloper are mixed in a large jug, and 
in another jug we place a similar 
quantity of fixing bath. The developer 
jug is placed near to the dish, while 
the hypo is set on the floor or in a far 
corner of the work bench, so that any 
mistake is impossible. The dish is 
laid on the bench, not in a strong light, 
but so that it can be seen in the ruby 
light of the developing lamp. The 
plates are then taken from the box in 
which they have been packed after ex- 
posure, and are laid in the dish, and 
the size mentioned above will be found 
to take rows of five by four plates, 
seven in a row each way. We thus 
get forty-nine into the dish. When all 
are in we gently pour the developer 
over the lot, rocking the dish to get the 
whole batch evenly covered. This is 
the only difficult point in the whole job. 
Too sudden a sweep or swill of the de- 
veloper may wash one plate over 
another. Too gentle a movement may 
result in some of the plates being only 
partially covered. At first it is better 
to use the developer rather more dilute, 
say seventy-five ounces bulk, adding 
the extra twenty-five ounces of water. 
This gives more solution and less risk 
of uneven flooding, and as it makes a 
slower developer the consequences of a 
momentary uneven flooding are not so 
serious. Of course, the total time of 
development will be slightly longer. 
say six and a half minutes instead of 
five. During development the dish 
must be gently rocked, and at the end 
of the predetermined time the de- 
veloper poured off and the dish flooded 
with water for a few seconds, just to 


remove the excess of developer. Then, 
after pouring off again and without 
touching the plates, pour into the same 
dish the fixing bath and rock for ten 
minutes. At the end of that time the 
plates may be taken one by one, rinsed 
under the tap and the backing sponged 
off and placed in the washing rack. |t 
will be seen that half an hour is quite 
an ample time for these operations. 
The hypo may be poured back into the 
jug, the dish thoroughly washed out, 
a fresh lot of developer mixed, and the 
second fifty, or rather forty-nine, pro- 
ceeded with. Some workers may feel 
afraid of using the same dish for both 
the developing and fixing operations. 
As a matter of fact no harm can occur 
if ordinary care is taken to wash out 
the hypo. Using a dish for a few 
minutes in this way is quite a different 
matter from leaving hypo solution stand- 
ing in a porcelain dish for days and 
weeks and then attempting to free the 
dish from hypo. 

Now, as we have said, we do not 
advise the worker who is a novice in 
development to handle such large 
batches just at first, but we do not see 
any reason why, say, four quarter- 
plates should not be developed together 
in a flat-bottomed whole-plate dish. 
But care must be taken Ҹо get a dish 
which is really flat. The papier-maché 
trays are perhaps the most suitable. 

The advantage of developing by 
time in this way for the novice is, prin- 
cipally, that if his negative is not 
satisfactory he may be sure the fault 
lies, not in the development but in the 
exposure. So many workers expose in 
a haphazard manner and then want to 
learn how to develop. What they are 
far better advised to do is to develop 
according to rule, and so ascertain 
whether their exposures are correct or 
not. In any case, and however care- 
ful a beginner may be, errors in ex- 
posure are sure to be made, and it 1s 
only by a study of the developed nega- 
tive in connection with the notes made 
at the time of exposure that one can 
acquire the experience to classify one's 
subjects properly. 

Whether the plates are developed 
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singly or in small batches of two or 
four at a time, we advise the use of 
some simple developer such as, for in- 
stance, Rodinal : dram, water 3 oz. Then 
there 1s no temptation whatever to add 
a little more of fhe alkali or to play 
about with the developer in any way. 
The solution is non-staining and gives 
clean, quick-printing negatives. Such 
a solution will give a satisfactory nega- 
tive for bromide or gaslight papers in 
about five minutes at a temperature of 
55? Fahrenheit. If the developing 
room is at that temperature, and the 
dishes and measures have been standing 
in the room for some hours, it is only 
necessary to mix the developer with 
water at the same temperature and all 
will be well. But it is no use starting 
with a solution at 55° F. if the dishes, 
measures, and room are all about 359 
to 40° F. If the temperature is higher, 
development will be shorter, and if 
lower will be longer, but it is far better 
to work in a room at the moderate yet 
comfortable temperature of 55° to 
609 F. and to develop for the standard 
time suggested. 

Assuming that proper exposure has 
been given to the plate, and that the 
time of development is suitable for the 
printing paper to be used (that is, the 
negative 1s not too little or too much 
developed, too muddy looking, or too 
black and white), the contrast obtained 
will be proportional to the contrast of 
the subject itself. In other words, if we 
have photographed a flat subject we 
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shall obtain a flat negative, and if a 
vigorous, “contrasty” subject, we shall 
obtain a very plucky negative. This 
may be the case to such an extent that 
the negative in the one case may be too 
flat to be of much use, and in the other 
case it may be too plucky to give a good 
print. 

Such subjects as these may be few 
and far between, but when they occur it 
is well to note them, and to make 
arrangements for special treatment ol 
those particular plates. If away on a 
holiday, the noted plates may be placed 
in separate boxes, one box being lett 
for flat subjects and another for con- 
The two lots may then 
be developed by themselves, giving to 
the plates of contrasted subjects half or 
two-thirds the ordinary time of develop- 
ment, and to the flat subjects double the 
ordinary time. 

In some cases when developing, a 
subject may be recognised as an ab- 
normal subject, and it is then an easy 
matter to remove it at two-thirds the 
full time or to continue it alone for an 
extra time as may be necessary. This 
is practically the only control possible 
in development. 

We constantly find that insufficient 
attention is given to fixing the developed 
plates and films. Cut films in par- 
ticular seem to suffer, for while a plate 
wil remain submerged at the bottom 
of the dish the film tends to float partly 
out of the hypo bath, and requires con- 
stant attention during fixation. But 
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how ever much attention may be re- 
quired, it is of the utmost importance to 
fix thoroughly. The hypo should be 
not weaker than 2$ per cent. strength, 
and the time of fixing at least ten min- 
utes. During this time the dish should 
be rocked occasionally for plates, and 
if films are being used they should be 
turned over repeatedly and kept tucked 
under the surface. If fixing is badly 
done, trouble will inevitably arise later 
on when some negative has to be in- 
tensified or reduced. 

Workers often ask how soon it is safe 
to expose a plate to white light when 
once it is in the fixing bath. The safest 
way is to leave it for at least five minutes 
before turning up the light, and even 
then not to expose it to any strong light. 
Plates vary considerably in this respect. 
Some plates may be exposed to white 
light almost as soon as they are in the 
fixing bath, and no harm results, while 
others if exposed to light while any of 
the milky white silver bromide remains 
will be so affected that perfect fixation 
is never accomplished. 
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NEW readers should note that 
back numbers containing 


previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


TWO NEW THORNTON-PICKARD CAMERAS. 


N addition to the T.-P. cameras reviewed in our last issue, we 

have to note the “ Triple-Extension Imperial,” the outstanding 
feature of which is the triple rack and pinion system, the third 
rack and pinion providing a rackwork focussing body. The front 
fork has also been strengthened by brass binding plates. A 
mechanical side swing has been fitted to the camera body instead 
of, as previously, the body having to be placed askew in the 
slotted plates in the camera base. The brasswork has also been 
strengthened and improved, and the movements provided are all 


that the most expert photographer can require. Price, with Aldis 
F/4.5 lens, £9 ros. 

The “Limit” is a vest-pocket, metal, folding plate camera. It 
is opened by pulling out the lens tube, which is connected with 
another tube, telescope fashion, and these take the place of 
bellows. The body of this ingenious little camera is formed of 
the famous T.-P. time and instantaneous shutter, so that it 
becomes practically a focal-plane camera of high efficiency and 
great compactness. The prices, according to lens fitted, range 
from 355. 6d. to rros. А postcard to the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham, will bring illustrated price lists 
and particulars. 


TWO NEW “CRITERION” PRINTING PAPERS. 


E have received from Criterion, Ltd. (late the Birming- 

ham Photographic Co., Ltd.), of Stechford, Birmingham, 
samples of two new grades of “Criterion” printing paper 
just put on the market. The first is a “Criterion” P.O.P.” 
for both printing out and developing. This is an excellent pro- 
duction, and we find that, if a short exposure 1s given to it 
beneath a negative, so that a faint image 18 produced, a strong 
and vigorous picture can be readily developed, either with the 
special developer supplied by the company or with an acid-metol 
or ortol developer. The paper we have tried had a bluish tint, 
and we presume it is made in various tints. It is a paper that 
is well suited for both printing-out and development, and its 
reliability should make it a useful asset to those who prefer the 
P.O.P. brown image for their prints, but who wish to expedite 
printing operations. The paper is supplied in packets at stan- 
dard prices. 

“Criterion Collodion Self-toning P.O.P." This paper gives 
fine dark-brown tones in a plain hypo solution, 3 oz. to the pint. 
If, before mixing, a 1o per cent. solution of common salt is used, 
good purple tones can be obtained. Toning and fixing is com- 
plete in ten to fifteen minutes. The collodion surface permits 
considerable handling, and the prints may be dried between 
blotters or in front of a fire. It is sold in sixpenny and shilling 
packets, in tubes, and as postcards. It is a paper that we can 
well recommend. 


p 


From the Vanguard Manufacturing Co., of Maidenhead, we 
have received a sample of “Bango” Quick Glaze. This is a 
solution intended to facilitate the glazing of gelatine surface 
prints when squeegeed to a polished surface such as glass. To 
use, a bottle of “ Bango ” is added to half a gallon of water. The 
prints, after washing, are transferred direct to the solution for 
five minutes. A piece of glass, such as an old negative, is 
cleaned and rubbed with a piece of rag; the wet print is then 
transferred to the glass and squeegeed. The squeegeed print and 
its support are placed in a current of air and left until 
thoroughly dry, when the print will leave the glass with a perfect 
gloss. “Bango” is sold in bottles, price/ts: 3d., by post зв. 6d. 
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PROFESSIONAL Aw» TRADE ADVTS. | 


Photographic Businesses for Sale 


Miscellaneous, ‘Professional, and Trade Announcements. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on ths TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


A ART BACKGROUNDS for Beautiful 

Photographs. Gardens, landscapes, 
woodlands, conservatories, interiors, latest 
sketch grounds, smart cloud effects, from 
Se. 6d., on canvas, with roller. “The old 
firm."—S. Hocking and Sons, Church, 
Accrington. Designs, stamp. 


AT the most generous trade 
are 


offer. To introduce new surfaces we 
sending 32 


pieces {-plate Crown Special 

P for 6d., post free; assorted, 4 sheets 
P.O.P., Gaslight, Gaslight Cream 
Velvet, Gaslight Cream Linengram, Bromide 


Velvet, Bromide Cream, Crayon Self-toning 
Cream, Self-toning Linengram. Send 6d. 
for 52 sheets today. We stake our success 
on the quality. — Crown anufactory, 
Rotherham. 
OSTCARDS.—We can offer you advan- 
tageous prices by private letter. State 
requirements. Samples free.—Crown Manu- 
factory, Rotherham. 


OUNTS.—Write for list new lines now. 
Sent post free.—Crown Manufactory, 
Rotherham. 


S an Expert Photographer, may I assist 
A you? Every description of amateur’s 
work carried out, under my personal super- 
vision, in most careful manner. Terms 
extremely moderate. are submitted 
without chamge.—Clare Speight, The Studios, 
Nuneaton. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. —How 
to Make Money with a Small Camera. 
Particulars post free.—C. Williams, 70, Wood 


Street, Woolwich. 


AF BACKGROUNDS, painted perfectly ; 


what you want. If so, the men to 
please you are Pemberton Bros.. Rishton. 


RT BACKGROUNDS.—Why pay big 
prices when you can get them at these 
rices1—8 by 6, 6s. ; 8 by 7, 8s.; 8 by 8, 12s.— 
embertons', Rishton. 
RT BACKGROUNDS.—Wanted, 10,000 
Photographers to send for beautiful Art 
List; an education. Free; stamp.—Pember- 
tons’, Rishton. 
RT BACKGROUNDS, guaranteed in 
every А va painted in Vandyke on 
canvas, and roller, with Nonrub paint.—Pem- 
berton Bros., Rishton. 


RTISTIC BACKGROUNDS. — Send 
2s. 6d. for sample 7 by 5 background. 
Exterior, interior, sketch or cloud, and 
hotos of new designs.—Willis Ryley, За, 
Exchange Walk, Nottingham, 


ARBON ENLARGEMENTS.—50 colours 

to select from; unmounted, 84 by 64, 

1s. 94.; 10 by 8, 28. 3d.; 12 by 10, 2s. 94. ; 

best possible results guaranteed, full par- 

ti jlars and price list on application. —E. 

Cheshire, 9, Denholme Road, West Kilburn, 
London. 


OPYING Крем ант made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss, ‘‘The Studio," 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


ae 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, вре- 
cial cheap line: 12 by 10, 84.; 15 by 12, 
10d.; 20 by 16, 1s.; making negative from 
copy, 6d 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line, nicely finished with the 
Aerograph; 12 by 10, 1s. 4d.; 15 by 10, 
ls. 8d. ; 20 by 16, 2s. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line: 20 by 16, finished in 
oils, 5s. (head and bust only); groups extra. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, bro- 
mide, guaranteed finest results nega- 
tives will yield: 84 by 64, 8d. ; 10 by 8, 10d. ; 
12 by 10, 1s.; 15 by 12, 1s. 6d.; up to 60 
by 40. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, toned 
P.O.P., also carbon effects, ranging 
brown black to red chalk: 8) by 6}, 18. 4d. ; 
10 by 8, 1s. 8d. ; 12 by 10, 2s. ; 15 by 12, 3s. ; 
mounting extra. 


|2568 АМО СО. — Enlargements 

artistically finished in В. апа W., water 

colours and oils, at prices consistent with 
good quality. 

ROEGE AND CO.—Oil paintings direct 

on canvas from photo or negative, suit- 

able for presentation. Write for particulars. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements by re- 
flected light; negatives up to 12 by 10 
can be enlarged by this process. 


ROEGE AND CO.— Postcard printing in 
all processes, B. and W., toned 
P.O.P., and carbon effects, in all surfaces; 
new price list and samples free on applica- 
tion. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 
collotype, B. and W., or sepia; 250, 
1s. 6d. ; 500, 9s. 6d. ; 1,000, 14s. 6d. 


ROEGE AND СО. —Ровісага printing, 

automatic bromide enamelled on plate 

glass or matt, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross, 35s. 1,000; despatch 24 hours. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 

automatic toned, enamelled, or matt, 

"d. per dozen, бв. 6d. gross, 37s. 6d. 1,000; 
despatch 3 days. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 

automatio gaslight, giving brilliant 

results from poor negatives, or when great 
contrast is desired. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Negatives carefully 
made from photo, half-plate, 1s.; re- 
touching, 6d.; developing plates and films, 
from 1s. per dozen; best results guaranteed. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Miniatures artisti- 
cally coloured with celluloid facing, 6d. 
each ; finished in oils, from 1s. each. 


ROEGE AND CO.—If you appreciate 

good quality and quick despatch, write 

for copy and read what our customers say ; 

we have hundreds of testimonials, every опо 
unsolicited. 


ROEGE AND CO, Photographic 
Printers, Publishers, an Dealers ; 
offices and workrooms, 43, Comeragh Road, 
West Kensington, Lordon; undertake ali 
kinds of photographic printing, enlarging, 
eto Estimates submitted by return of post. 
No order too small. Tel, 1,382 Hammer- 
smith. 


and Wanted. ‘Photographers requiring Assistants. „Аззізіапіз wanting Situations. 
*Gbree Words for 2d. Minimum, ls. 


 — 


pereur PRINTING T AREN Н 
asiig postcards, etc, by daylight: 
half-plate, ls. 6d.; quarter-plate, 1s.— 
Bazaar, Spon Lane, West Bromwich. 


D? YOU PHOTOGRAPH t—Try a sample 
of either P.O.P., self-toning, or gas- 
light paper or cards; two stamps. Cameras 
bought for cash or exchanged.—Martin, 
Chemist. Southampton. 
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E NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 
years’ ex rience), personal attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted ready for framing, 8 by 6, ls; 
12 y, 10, ls. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d.; 18 by 15, 
3s. Finest posibi results obtained.—George 
Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- . 
way, London. ’Phone, Hornsey, 1835. 


NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 b 

8, 9d. ; 12 by 10, 11d. ; 15 by 12, 1s. 5d. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, 1s. 4d. ; 12 
by 10, 1s. 9d.; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free.—E. L. ivens, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 
12, 10d. ; рү 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d. ; 

etc. Finest possible resulte, and returned in 
24 hours. Postage extra. 


ist free. —M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


marked 
framing. 


hing carefully done at lowest 
prices. Full price list mailed free on re- 
quest. 


IRST-CLASS WORK. — Enlargements, 
unmounted, 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 10d.. 
15 by 12 1s., 20 by 16 1s. 4d. ; mounted and 
nicely finished in b. and w., 10 by 8 1s. 74. 
12 by 10 2s. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d, 20 by 16 
5s. 6d.; copying, 6d.; cash and postage with 
order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 
uaranteed.—The Rembrandt nlarging 
., 227, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 


RAMES FOR ENLARGEMENTS, ETC. 
Kindly state size and quantity required, 
when we shall be only too delighted to quote 
per return, with sample of moulding.—The 
Tress Co., 4, Rathbone Place, W. 


Е SAMPLES and Lists. Postcards, all 

rices. Gigantic sample packets, 6d., 
ls. Sole factors famous ‘‘State Express” 
lates. Enlargements, 20 by 16, mounted, 
beautifull finished (from photographs), 
2s. 9d. Postcard printing, from 6d. dozen. 
Amateurs’ work  finished.—City Photo 
Works, Hope Place, Liverpool 


Continued on (next page. 
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Two sound 
advertising | 
men wanted | 


There are vacancies for two experienced men in the 
Advertising Department of Kodak Limited. Each man 
must be an expert in his own work. Good salaries and 
excellent opportunities for the right men. 


Press Advertising Expert. 


This man must be able to write strong, original copy, and to arrange 
for its proper display. He must have some practical experience of 
newspapers, printing, aveng nite space-buying, keying, follow-up, 


&c. In fact, he must be capab 


e of carrying out a large press campaign 


from s'art to finish. Man with mail-order experience preferred. A 
technical knowledge of photography will be a great advantage. 


Booklet Expert. 


This man must be able to plan distinctive booklets, and to write 


attractively on all branches of photography. 
laying-out and 


experienced іп the . 


He must be thoroughly 
buying of printed matter. 


Excellent knowledge of photographic chemistry and optics absolutely 


essential. 


! 
When replying, state age, educaticnal qualifications, adver- 
tistng experience, and salary expected; and give particulars 


about extent 


of photograpnic 


knowledge. Address: 


Advertising Manager, Kodak Limited, Kingsway, W.C. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 
(continued from overleaf). 


HAYE YOU had your Pargain yet? If 
not, send for our Second-hand and 
Shop-soiled List immediately. All 13 
sent on five days’ free approval.—J. E. 
Beale, Ltd., The Great Southern Photo- 
graphio Stores, Boirremouth. 


NSTRUCTION in all branches of Photo. 
graphy is given, at his own Studio or 
pupils’ residences, on very moderate terms, 
by Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.S, 2, Mar- 
gravine Studios. Baron's Court, W. 


we oe SLIDES made to order by 
Wet-plate Collodion (from any sized 
negatives, prints, etc.). Far superior to any 
dry or gelatine plates. Artistic Slide Colour- 
ing done for lecturers.— Wilkinson, Artist on 
Glass, Holmeside, Sunderland (England). 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, in Re- 
touching, Operating, Posing and Light- 
ing, etc., in West End Studio. Best Re- 
touching undertaken. Postal Lessons to all 
English-speaking Countries. Send for Fees 
and Lists of Retouching Materials.—T. S. 
Bruce (est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, 
Hampstead, London. 


M OUNTS, PAPERS, Postcards, Appara- 

tus, Accessories. The Tress Co. will be 

delighted to quote.—4. Rathbone Place, W. 

OUNTS, New Slip-in, from 1s. 100; 

| sample 50, assorted, ls. 35d.; carriage 

paid. Perfect P.O.P. Postcards, 1а. 114. 100. 
—Tibbs, 242, Liverpool Road, Islington. 


0 20,000 Customers all over tne worid 


If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post. 
cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue ап: 
samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works. 
Jule Road. Livernool E 


ре SLATER, Sawtry, Peterborough. 

—Enlargementa of finest quality, 84 b 
64, 10d.; 10 by 8, 1s.; 12 by 10, 1s. 3d. 
Developing. Printing, Lantern Slide-making. 
List free. 


puro e WORK of all kinds is 

execu for amateurs, on the lowest 

terms that are compatible with the best 

ible results being obtained in all cases, 

y Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.S., at 2, Mar- 
gravine Studios, Baron’s Court, W. 


HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.— 
Bolas, Colour Photography (5s. net), for 

1з. 9d.; Burton, Photographic and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Process (4s. net), for 
ls. 6d. : Bolas, Photographic Studio (2s. net), 
for 9d.; Salomon's Photographer's Note- 
Book (1s. net), for 5d. All brand new and 
bore free.—Foyle, 121, Charing Cross Road, 


- е 


-me — 


poe nn STOCK, oonsisting 
of camera, en'argmg lantern, printing 
frames, dishes, etc.; 10 guineas the lot.— 
John Taylor and Sons, Ltd., Norland Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush. 


JICTORIAL POSTCARDS from Cus 

tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduct.on in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
9s. ; 500, 63.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers. Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


ре PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 

or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E Я Scrivens. 60. Queen's Road. Doncaster. 


IZE LANTERN SLIDES, “Gems of 

Architecture " series ; exquisite quality ; 
sample, 1з. ld.; catalogue free.—Edgar R 
Bull, 7, Ballina Street, Honor Oak Park. 


| EPAIRS and Alterations to photographic 

apparatus of every description; shutters 
repaired (focal-plane and metal), lenses 
fitted and scaled, flanges and adapters, etc., 
supplied.— Vernon and Co., 76, City Road. 
London, E.C. (over Lockwood's) Phone: 
Wall 98465. 
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Rea — Best work. Cabinet 
head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d.; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street. Canterbury 


ETOUCHING. — Professicnal. Cabinet 

heads, 3d. cach; other sizes, ljd. each 

head.—Charles Pybus, 23, Larkbere Road, 
Sydenham. 


1 ALEX POSTCARDS, superb quality, 
ual to the finest P.O.P. glossy апі 
matt), bromide (matt, glossy, and half matt), 
aslight (matt, glossy, and ha'f matt), collo- 
io-chloride (self-toning, glossy matt and 
half matt). A sample packet of the grade re- 
quired, together with price list, will be sent 
post free on application. We pay carriage and 
packing.—The City Sale and Exchange, 
81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


! MITH AND SONS Enlarge and Finish 
МУ) the Highest Class Work; cheaper at 
agreed  prices.—Alexandra Villa, Henry 
Road, New Barnet, Herts. 


{PURGE BROS. — Enlargements; beet 
class work. Bromide (Semi-Matte), un- 
mounted: 10 by 8, 10d.; 12 by 10, 1з.; 15 
by 12, ls. 4d.; 18 by 15, 2s. 3d. Postcards, 
28. dozen. Making negatives, 6d. extra.— 
33, Strone Road, Forest Gate, London. 


ARM-TONE ENLARGEMENTS; all 

shades red and brown; bleck and 
sepia enlargements. Finest results.—Henry 
Ward, Enlarging Works, Leicester. 


dee REMBRANDT, an artistically and 
well finished 15 by 12 Enlargement 
(trimmed oval or square), mounted on a 
12-sheet art board, size 24 by 19, 3s.; sepia, 
5s. 6d. 12 by 10 ditto, mounted 20 by 16, 
2s. 6d.; sepia, 3s The Hogarth, a well- 
finished Enlargement, mounted on an attrac- 
tive yet neat 10-sheet board (trimmed oval 
or square), size 15 by 12, 1s. 9d.; sepia, 23. 
The Medallion, an artistically finished 12 by 
10 oval Enlargement, mounted on a 20 by 15 
board, with neat embossed oval plate mark, 
2s. 6d. ; sepia, 3s. From prints or negatives. 
-The T'ese Co.. 4. Rathhone Place. W. 
SS EEE EUER SURGE IS a ра EE ا س‎ 


Businesses, Premises, etc. 


V\HISWICK HIGH ROAD.—Modern Shop 

to Let, well fitted as a Photographer’s, 

and in a position where there is plenty of 

business to be done; four bedrooms, bath- 

room, sitting-room, and offices; rent, £50 

vi шшш Hugnes, and Spencer, 
ord. 


Situations. 


Y d WANTED for simple photo- 
graphic wcrk in factory near London. 
A good amateur wou'd suit. Previous 
experience unneoessary.— Write, encl<sing 
specimen of work, stating age, wages re- 
uired, etc., to Box 703, Spottiswoode's, 
ingsway Hall, n. 


To MOUNT PHOTOGRAPHS 
By SIMPLEST AND MOST 
ARTISTIC PROCESS, 


THE ORIGINAL FIRM. 


Special FOR AMATEURS. 
Send for Booklet, Post Free, 
“ ALL ABOUT DRY MOUNTING.” 


ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING.CO., 
21 & 58, FETTER LANE, LONDON, Е.С. 


March 23, 1914. 
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By Miss M. MEYER 


The original, a bromide print (12X6,), was awarded a Prize tn the Weekly Competition. 


A FRIEND who caught sight of this picture 
made the laconic comment, “ As shapely asa 
dead herring.” This somewhat caustic criti- 
cism contains a hint of some importance, 
viz. that the first impression of general 
form or mass outline may strike the first 
note. It is therefore desirable not to lose 
sight of this factor in pictorial composition. 

In our own case the first impression was 
a feeling of sympathetic discomfort induced 
by the position of the child's feet. Ви per- 
haps we “grown ups” forget that positions 

SS which would be uncomfortable, if not pain- 
ful, to us may be unconsciously easy with the more supple 
joints of childhood. But at the same time it is just as well to 
bear in mind that it is not desirable to portray positions 
which in the spectator induce or suggest strain or discomfort. 

Thus in a picture of an athlete—let us say, clearing the bar at 
pole-jumping or hurdling—we may admire the prowess of the 
jumper and also the skill of the photographer, but continuously 
seeing the figure poised in mid-air brings a longing to see him 
safely returned to terra firma. Passing from the foot to the head 
of this figure, one's eye is quickly caught by the glaringly obvious 
pencil lines about the toy-book as well as along the leg margins. 
Of course one sees and approves of the underlying idea of the 
need of some suggestion of shade, shadow, or gradation, but the 
glaringly crude way of supplying by scraggy pencil lines what 
should have been rendered by photographic means as subtle 
half-tones strikes one as an instance of the remedy being worse 
than the disease. 

While looking at the head the question is suggested as to why 
the book was put at this peculiar angle. The child's head 15 
tilted ‘iis way—presumably the better to see the picture—but the 
book is tilted the opposite way. Next one's eye is soon caught 
by the black or dark belt which has the unfortunate effect of 
cutting the body into two parts, as it were. 

The foregoing remarks may be taken by most readers to be 


JONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—XV. 


somewhat "destructive" rather than constructive. It is, how- 
ever, only by first ascertaining the faults of a picture that one 
can eliminate its weaknesses and so leave the remainder for 
praise and suggestions for improvement. 

We may therefore now regard the print as a whole, and both 
in the original and in the reproduction the general effect is 
satisfactory to the extent that we feel it is a good and true repre- 
sentation of childhood. The tones of the photograph have been 
so chosen that there is a dainty feeling about the production 
that calls for praise, but at the same time it may be well to warn 
the producer of this type of work that something similar has 
been done many times before. It is always better, if possible, 
to strike out in an individual treatment, although the modern 
photographer may well say that the difficulty of so doing 
increases every day. 

In the present work a distinctive feature may be said to have 
been introduced in the size of the print, which measures 12 inches 
long, and is in a pleasing tone on Wellington rough bromide. 
This treatment places it in a slightly different category from the 
light grey child studies that have been so popular of late. 

The photographer who essays child studies and is hopeful 
for success, should also bear in mind that he (or she) has to 
deal with a particularly restless subject, and ought, therefore, to 
choose such poses that will permit comparatively prolonged 
exposures if necessary. Many otherwise well-conceived ideas in 
pictorial poses for children— poses that would produce excellent 
compositions—have to be abandone: for this reason. It means 
either spoiling the photograph by movement of the little model 
or producing hard and unsuitable results by under-exposure. 
The methods of Mr. and Mrs. Cadby in their charming chill 
studies have demonstrated the advantages of white surroundings 
and as much lightness as possible in all accessories to assist 
both in the high-key treatment and the use of a minimum 
exposure. Miss Mever, in the above print, has evidently realised 
these points, and the pose of the child itself is such that the 
exposure might have been considerable without risk of move- 
ment appearing. 
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Inversion or Perversion. 

The exposure of the “candelestyne ” proceedings at the Croy- 
don Camera Club, which appeared in this journal a week or two 
ago, has had a curious sequel. Candle burning, it appears, has 
been succeeded by heart-burning in the Croydon district, and a 
contemporary of ours has published a communication from 
Croydon, in the course of which the writer rounds upon my 
worthy and intelligent colleague who was responsible for the 
report, and questions the uprightness, not merely of his moral 
character, but even of his physical and mental constitution. 
“What is the inference,” he writes, “when the attaché of 
THE A. P. speaks of a metal tube and fittings as being suspended 
from the ceiling, when, in point of fact, they were supported on 
the floor?” Whatever the general inference may be, the writer 
supplies his own, and adds, kindly enough, that there is some 
excuse for the blunder, since it evidently occurred late in the 
evening. 


The Right Way Up. 

It would be the merest trifling to point out that nowhere was 
it stated in the description that the Osram lamp—if that is what 
is meant by the metal tube and fittings—was suspended from the 
ceiling. It was the screen which was said to be suspended from 
the ceiling, and to prove that it actually was so suspended my 
colleague has the testimony of three witnesses, each of whom 
had had not more than one whisky and soda, and had arrived 
after, and not before, the reading of the paper of the evening. All 
this is mere trifling, and it appears to me quite evident that my 
colleague had failed to get the Croydon atmosphere. Should he 
go again, he will not fail to remember that, once past Mitcham, 
all negatives become positives, and all ceilings floors. Further, 
in order to save the Croydonites the trouble of turning him inside 
out, he will endeavour, on arrival, so far as he is able, himself to 
bring his backbone to the front. 


Mg doe ay 


The Sacrificial Schoolmaster. 

One of a number of Alpine photographs which I was permitted 
to see the other day had for its subject a mountain lake with 
two well-groomed legs (feet attached) sticking out of it, like a 
pair of compasses pausing for breath. It was so nicely symme- 
trical as to look like a posed picture, and suggested that some- 
one, in order to oblige the photographer, had taken off his legs 
and stuck them up in that attitude. I was quite willing to 
accept the assurance, however, that the catastrophe was unpre- 
meditated. A second picture showed the half-drowned climber 
being hauled out with great dignity by his companions. We 
were told, quite seriously too, without the flicker of an eyelid, 
that the victim of this immersion was an English schoolmaster 
who wished to have a complete record of his personal adventures 
in Switzerland in order that he might bring the perils of moun- 
tain climbing vividly before his scholars on his return. What a 
noble, self. sacrificing profession is that of the schoolmaster! 1 
can imagine the birch-rod itself doing ragtime when those pic- 
tures are projected in the schoolroom. 


His Little Run. 


One of the brightest, breeziest, busiest men in photographic 
society circles came up to me the other evening with a pocket- 
book in his hand, and announced that during the lecture season, 
now happily on the wane, he had lectured before a photographic 
audience no fewer than fifty times. My first impulse was to 
compassionate the audience, but I withheld any remarks to that 
effect, for, in the first place, he is really a very good lecturer, 
and, in the second, a hasty glance at him suggested that, in spite 
of his fifty lectures—or, perhaps, because of them—his muscular 
development was superior to my own. So instead of saying, 
“Poor audience!” I said, “What! the same audience?” “Oh, 
no,” said he, “fifty different audiences.” Thereupon the current 
of my sympathies underwent a sudden change of direction, and 
I said immediately, * Poor lecturer!” There are so many photo- 
graphic societies which glory in laying out each visiting lecturer 
flat, and going over him with a roller squeegee, that it was a 
marvel to find him, apparently, without a scar of battle. 
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The Rake’s Progress. 

But my friend was not going to be “poor 
lecturer-ed" by me. Indeed, after giving fifty 
lectures before photographic societies he was 
inclined to gloat over the achievement, instead of assuming 
the garb of Lenten penance. He had some solid basis for his 
satisfaction, too, in the shape of a portfolio recently presented 
to him, containing one print representing the work of each 
society before which he had lectured. In its way this is a very 
nice compliment, but I was disappointed on learning that the 
prints were landscapes and impersonal things of that sort. Such 
a collection, made and presented to a touring lecturer at the end 
of the season, might have been given a scientific as well as a 
pictorial value. What I should like to see would be an album of 
portraits of the lecturer himself as he appeared in addressing 
successively the fifty societies. The progressive stages of his 
emaciation and enfeeblement would form a pathetic record of 
the human sacrifices which bromide—or is his subject platino- 
type?—still exacts at the demonstration table. 

Development de Luxe. 

"Developing with Tobacco Smoke. 
porary. 

A smoke? You won't say, * What's the use?” 
If silver salts it will reduce, 
But like King Cole, as big and bluff, 
You'll call fqr pipe, and call for glass 
(The latter not for brom. potass., 
Or any such unholy stuff), 
And then just puff, and puff. 


"-.Headline in a contem- 


Farewell to metol, amidol, 
To ortol, and to adurol, 
Already pyro, in a huff, 
Has gone, so has eikonogen, 
And rodinal has said amen ; 
They take it hardly, this rebuff, 
The while I puff, and puff. 


My Lady Briar, aromatic, 
Alone is priestess of my attic, 
She is divinity enough ; 

For her, for her the red lamp glows; 
To please her small, fastidious nose, 
Most fragrant incense do I puff, 

And puff, and puff, and puff. 


No splashing, spluthering, or spatter, 

No mixing, muddling, what’s-the-matter, 
No dripping, draining, growling gruff; 
With smoke I wreathe the plate, and soon 

The image flashes up like noon 
From out a midnight, as I puff, 
And puff, and puff, and puff. 
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SUNDAY’S DINNER. 


By Mrs. MINNA KEENE. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Mrs. Есеп’. now open at "The A. P." Little Gallery, 5». Long Acre, W.C. 
see page 306. 
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By Mrs. MINNA KEBNE. 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work bu Mrs. Keene. now oven at " The А. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


THE SUN-HAT. 


See paue 306. 
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2% TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
| 3EDITORIAL COMMENT KQ 


Two years hence there is to be an international exhi- 
bition of modern decorative arts in Paris. On the 
request of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the French Govern- 
ment has nominated a Commis- 
sion to consider the ways and means for the realisation 
of this plan in 1916, under the direction of the Ministry 
of Commerce. The object of the exhibition is very 
strictly defined. It is to include only designs and works 
of art which are freshly inspired and possess a real 
originality. Anything in the nature of copies, imita- 
tions, or counterfeits of ancient styles will be excluded. 
The expenses of the prospective exhibition are com- 
puted to be somewhere between eight and twelve 
million francs. There is certainly something praise- 
worthy about an exhibition of decorative art which in- 
sists on being modern from entrance to exit, but we do 
not envy the task of those in authority who have to 
decide whether a decorative masterpiece does or does 
not possess real originality. 


O O OQ 

The photo-playwright is becoming recognised as a 
literary character. The author of six-shilling novels 
may at first have been inclined 
to look down upon this crude 
dabbler in the literary art, but 
when such a volume as the latest 
Literary Year Book contains a section explaining how 
photo-plays are written, it is obvious that an off-handed 
attitude on the part of those who are higher up on the 
ladder of letters cannot be maintained. In truth, no 
reflecting person would depreciate the skill involved in 
the construction of cinematograph plots, but it is fairly 
evident that the immediate future lies with the man who 
possesses not only ingenuity and originality, but also a 
strong sense of humour, or, rather, a sense of the comic, 
which, perhaps, is not quite the same thing. Looking 
over the list of requirements of more than a dozen of the 
leading firms who purchase photo-plays, we are struck 
by the repetition of one pathetic word, in some cases to 
the exclusion of every other; it is the word “comic.” 
“Laughable comics " are the order of the day, “original 
comics," “brisk-moving comics,” ‘ mirth-provoking 
comics," "slap-dash comics," “comics of the knock- 
about order," and, as something of a contrast, “refined 
comedies," this last from the firm bearing the name of 
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Herkomer. The man who wants to please the fickle 
palate of the cinematograph producer and his public had 
better look, not only alive, but funny. In the United 
States, although they are partial to comics there also, 
the demand is principally for strong dramatic subjects 
—subjects that grip. We go in for less palpitation in 
England, and for more side-shaking. 


O 9 9 

. Photography is such a maid-of-all-work that a fresh 
application scarcely arouses wonder. But in view of the 
present great activity in radium research, 
it is interesting to learn that photo- 
graphy is used at the radium stations 
of Austria for the purpose of deciding 
whether a preparation of radium is sufficiently radio- 
active to be of use in medical treatment. A photographie 
plate is placed in an envelope of black paper, a silver 
coin laid upon it, and above this a cushion or compress 
containing some radium residues with a very minute 
quantity—somewhere in the neighbourhood of one thou- 
sandth of a milligramme—of the metallic radium. The 
package is then placed in a drawer and left for three 
hours, afterwards being developed for one hour in metol- 
hydroquinone. The coin should then be recognised 
on the plate as a clear impression. If this be not the 
case, it follows that the radium preparation is so feebly 
radioactive that one cannot expect, even with a very 
long application to the tissues, to obtain any therapeutic 
results. o ө о 


Last week the Lord Provost and Town Council of 
Perth, on behalf of the city, accepted a bust of D. O. 
Hill, R.S.A. (a native of the city), 

PERTH HONOURS for the permanent collection in the 
о. о. HILL. Sandeman Art Gallery. D. O. Hill 

is known in painter-circles as an art 

pioneer in Scotland, but in photography he holds an even 
more honoured name as the earliest exponent of artistic 
photography, a phase in the art-science that his art 
training peculiarly fitted him to exploit. The Scottish 
Federation acknowledged the debt photographers owe 
to his memory by holding a special exhibition of his 
work at the first Scottish Salon, eleven years ago, in 
the building in which this memorial bust will be housed. 
Perth bulks more largely in photography than gener- 
ally acknowledged; not only was D. O. Hill born there, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND RADIUM. 
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but in the neighbourhood, at Kinnaird Castle, some of the 
carliest photographic work was accomplished; the 
Scottish [Federation was formed at Perth; the first 
national photographic exhibition was held at Perth, and 
the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom 
will make its second visit to Scotland’s ancient capital 
in July next. o o o 
The wonderful field of work open to the photomicro- 
grapher could not have been better illustrated than by 
| Dr. Wellesley Harris’s recent lec- 
ture at the Camera Club. Dr. 
Harris suggested that the . be- 
ginner in photomicrography should 
try his ’prentice hand upon the easiest class of subjects, 
namely the botanical specimens, and of these he himself 
showed a large number, including transverse sections of 
such things as bamboo cane, yew-tree, pepper stem, sun- 
flower root, and so forth. One picture, wonderful for 
the preparation of the microscopic slide, was a section of 
ordinary bitumenous house coal, rendered nearly trans- 
parent by very powerful light. The result showed the 
characteristic fern tissue within the coal. Dr. Harris 
then passed on through a regular gamut of micro- 
scopical subjects, such as diatoms, foraminifera, radio- 
lerie, trypanosomes—the last, of course, under ex- 
tremely high magnifications—and parts of insects, their 
eves, tongues, and antennae. Не also showed the re- 
sults of applying the autochrome plate to various crystal 
structures seen under polarised light, the crystals in- 
cluding those of grape and cane-sugar, menthol, chlorate 
of potash, oxalate of ammonia, oxide of indigo, 
strychnine, and many others. 
ә 9 ә 
Success in photomicrography, according to Dr. Wel- 
lesley Harris, is largely a question of having a set 


THE WORLD OF THE 
LITTLE, 


standard. The worker should 
STANDARDS IN keep to one source of illumination, 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. one distance for the collecting 


lens, and, as far as possible, one 
extension for the camera. He suggests that a dozen 
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plates be used at the outset upon one object, difterent 
exposures being given. All technical formule relating 
to each photomicrograph should be set out on a card, 
and the card should form part of an index system, so 
that, faced with a subject similar to one already taken, 
the formula would be at command, and the results 
ensured. A very good screen to use when dealing with 
parts of insects was a 1 per cent. solution of picric acid. 
As illuminant he used incandescent gas, save for his 
crystals on autochrome, when he had to resort to an arc 
lamp. With incandescent gas and a camera extension of 
12-14 inches the exposures varied from 23 to 5 minutes, 
according to the density of the subject. He used nothing 
but pyro-soda developer, sometimes adding a little more 
bromide than given in the usual formula if he wished to 
get a very pure white background, though the addi- 
tional bromide had the effect of hardening the result. 
Lack of transparency in autochromes, he thought, might 
be due to insufficient development, but more probably to 
insufficient reversal. о o е 


The Carfax Gallery generally has something a trifle 
abnormal to show. ‘This time it is the work of Mr. ее, 
an artist who treads somewhat 
on the heels of Augustus John, 
choosing unfortunately his love 
of the ugly. Hence it is that his show, so far as the 
figure pieces are concerned, is distinctly marred. Note 
particularly his “Head of a Woman” (4), "Le Bon 
Dieu Sort de l'Eglise" (50), and “The Children's 
Matinée " (12). There is really no excuse for constantly 
presenting the ugliest forms of childhood and woman- 
hood, nor for painting all their mouths an obtrusive red. 
If it were more difficult to paint an ugly being than a 
beautiful one there would be reason in the selection. 
Mr. Ihlee can, however, see beauty in landscape, and 
there can be nothing but praise for “A Pool" (2) and 
“Behind the Garage" (14); and the landscape in his 
figure pieces—see, for instance, “The Godless One " (9)— 
has the same charm. Even the ugly figures cannot spoil 
“The Well” (тоо), with its fair, clear light. 


ROUND THE GALLERIES. 


THE WALES AND MONMOUTH FEDERATION EXHIBITION. 


A Successful 

HE first exhibition organised by the newly-formed Federation 

of Photographic Societies of Wales and Monmouth was 

opened at the City Hall, Cardiff, on March 18th, by the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor of Cardiff. 

As a first effort on the part of the Federation the exhibition 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned. Not only do the 
open classes include a large number and an excellent variety of 
pictures, but the classes for members of societies forming the 
Federation also contain work of a very high order of merit. 

In addition to this, a prominent feature of the exhibition is the 
large loan section, in which are included pictures by тапу lead- 
ing workers. The presence of these pictures must undoubtedly 
have a good effect on the members of the Federation and photo- 
graphers and others who visit the show, as it brings before them 
examples of the latest and best that is being done in pictoriai 
photography. 

The exhibition is held in the museum in the City Hall, a 
gallery well adapted for the display of pictorial photographs, the 
lighting arrangements being all that could be desired. The 
judges were Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, Е.К.Р.5. (pictorial); Prof. W. 
N. Parker, Ph.D., F.Z.S., Prof. A. Н. Trow, D.Sc., F.L.S. 
iscientific) ; and Mr. W. Evans Hoyle, M.A., D.Sc. (survey); and 
at the opening ceremony Mr. Mortimer,in expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the exhibition as a whole, and congratulating the Federa- 
tion on the excellent start thev had made, voiced the opinion 
that the work already gave indications of the possibilities of a 
Welsh school of photography. Whether this comes to pass 
depends largely upon the Federation itself, and on the amount 
of work and energy that is infused into it for making its influence 


Inauguration. 


widespread in Wales. With such enthusiastic workers, however, 
as Messrs. T. J. Lewis (the hon. secretary), Gwn Morgan (chair- 
man), I. J. Chorley, W. Gilbert Scott, H. van Wadenoyen, and 
others on the council, there should be no fear for the future of 
the movement. 

The award list includes the names of Marcus Adams, Carl 
Wootton, H. van Wadenoyen, J. J. Beasley, R. Chalmers, T. J. 
Lewis, S. J. Ford, Louis J. Steele, Miss M. Olive Ediss, R. H. 
Bevan, and A. E. Scott, in the open classes; while in the Federa- 
tion classes awards go to J. A. Lomax, I. J. Chorley, Cari 
Wootton, G. Morgan, J. Blunt Hopkins, H. B. Redmond, T. J. 
Lewis, A. Nixon James, L. F. Bevnon, W. Owen, J. Petree, E. 
G. C. Down, Archibald Lee, E. G. Habakkuk, Gilbert Scott, 
G. Shepherd, H. L. Nash John, J. C. Ashe, and Miss Pratt. 

In the scientific classes awards were made to G. C. S. Ingram, 
Н. M. Salmon, C. W. Colthrup, T. E. Freshwater, J. А. 
Schroter, J. A. Brewins, and Н. Vardev ; and in the survey class, 
x Nixon James, I. J. Chorley, G. D. Shepherd, J. Petree, Е. J. 
Svans. 

The inter-club shield for the best collection of prints by a 
federated society was awarded this year to the Barry Y.M.C.A. 
Camera Club. : 

We look forward to seeing great progress made by the Wales 
and Monmouth Federation, and wish them every success for the 
future. In the meantime all amateur photographers residing in 
the Principality or in Monmouthshire, desirous of joining the 
Federation, or who are anxious for the formation of societies in 
their particular districts, should communicate with the hon. 
secretary, Mr. T. J. Lewis, 201, Barry Road, Barry. 
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EC WM uos 
p" EXAGGERATIONS 
jo JUDGING DISTANCE. 


— _ „г 
ee аа 
An Article for the Advanced Hand-Camera Worker. 


T the close of an inter- the same in kind, but opposite in direction, i.e. a case of 

esting lecture on high- too much or too little. This will appear from a first 
speed photography by glance at the three accompanying illustrati 
Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, 
at the R. P. S. on a recent occa- 
sion, there cropped up the old question as to why a 
telephoto picture of a cricket pitch seen obliquely 
gave a false notion of the distance between the wickets. 
All this is but one small part of the more general ques- 
tion of how we gauge or estimate the relative distances 
of different objects with the eye and mind; also how far 
our mental estimates are confirmed or contradicted by 
photographs. It seemed worth while to make one or 
two very simple experiments with a view to illustrate 
some of the factors of the problem. 

If now we imagine eleven cricketers to measure or 
average six feet in height, and they are laid head to foot 
in a straight line between the wickets, they will just 
occupy the twenty-two yards space. 

In the accompanying figures we have used some half- Fig. B. 
dozen rather large ivory chessmen (pawns) to represent 
players. Assuming these ivory pawns to be six feet 


A: This was taken with a 4 in. focus lens. Fig. B: In 
this case the lens was of 8 in. focus. Fig. C: In this 
instance a telephoto combination was used with an 
equivalent focus of between 28 and 30 in. One need 
scarcely add that the three exposures were made with 
the camera at three very different distances from the 
objects. 

In fig. A the nearest “man ” is just about twice as 
tall in the print as the more distant one. Now, these 
pawns are close on 2 in. high, so the corresponding 
cricket pitch is just on 22 in. long, and we infer that the 
lens was just about this distance from the nearest man. 
For a corresponding effect with a 22 yard pitch the 
photographer would be at about this same distance (22 
yards) from the nearest wicket. 

If now we can by an effort of imagination, when look- 
; i ing at fig. A, change these ivory men into flesh-and- 
tall, the distance between the cardboard wickets was blood humans, we shall at once feel that the length of 
put at eleven times the height of a pawn. Instead the cricket pitch, as here shown, is considerably 
of a wicket of three stumps, a bit of white card was Р 
used, so that it would come plainer in the print. These 
pieces of card are obviously too wide in proportion to 
their height. But the point of importance to note is 
their distance apart—eleven times the height of the 
imaginary players. 

Now, when a short-focus lens is used for a picture in 
which we have near and distant objects of the same 
actual size, we at once exclaim, “ Exaggerated perspec- 
tive," ''Falsified proportions," and so forth. But in 
the case of a decidedly long-focus or telephoto lens we 
readily recognise that something is wrong, or not quite 
as we normally see and think of things; but we seldom 
call it exaggerated perspective. Yet the term is just as 
applicable to the use of a very long as a very short focus. 
The departures from medium focal-length effects are 


Fig. A. 
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exaggerated. It looks almost twice as long as it ought 
to appear. 

| In the case of B, taken with an 8 in. lens from a more 
distant standpoint, the most distant “men ” are of the 
same vertical height as the corresponding figures in fig. 
A, while the relative lengths of the nearest and farthest 
are in the proportion of only 6 to s, as against 2 to т in 
hg. A. Here the length of the pitch, as compared with 
the height of the men, is much more in accordance with 
one's usual agreeable impressions. Whence we con- 
clude that the camera was about 110 in. from the 
nearest “ man." 

In the third example, fig. C, the linear relation of the 
tallest and shortest figure is now only about 11 to 10, a 
difference that is not noticed by the eyes of most people 
until attention is directed to it. Indeed, most casual 
observers would say the pawns in fig. C “appeared all 
Just about the same height," and, knowing them to be 
of the same actual size, the obvious impression is that 
they are all at just about the same distance from us. 

Again, imagining these pieces to be human adult 
figures—which we tacitly assume are pretty much the 
same height—and the long-focus lens giving as closely 
similar-sized images, the mind subconsciously infers 
that equal-sized things appearing of the same angular 
size are at equal distances. 

Hence the impression is that the further and nearer 
wickets are at much about the same distance from us. 
This contraction of the wicket pitch in fig. C is thus just 
the opposite to its effect of extension in fig. А. In both 
cases we have exaggeration or falsification of the same 
order or kind, but opposite in effect. 

Now, in estimating distances by our eyes, several 
factors come into play, and they are variously dominant, 
according to circumstances. In the case of near objects 
we are usually largely influenced by the fact that the two 
eyes see slightly different views; also by a slight mus- 
cular sense of the muscles converging the axes of the 
eyes. 

Also, parallax often plays a part; that is to say, the 
position of the near object relative to other objects is 
different with the two eyes. The following simple ex- 
periment should be tried :—On a medium-sized table lay 
a cover of any kind that has no patterns. A large sheet 
of white paper will serve. Somewhere towards the 
middle, i.e., not near the edges of the table, place a 
small bottle or egg-cup. Now take in one hand any 
small object, e.g. a pin, pen, wafer, etc. Stand about 
three or four yards away from the egg-cup and look at 
it with one eve only, the other being closed. Close 
the sighting eye and step forward quickly to the table. 
Try to drop the pen into the egg-cup at once. Or 
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again, look at the object from a distance, close the 
eye, turn round quickly, and then open the eye and step 
up to the table quickly. Or again, view the object from 
a distance, and then turn round quickly while a friend 
slightly alters the position of the object, say, 100r 12 in., 
and then, with the one eye open, step up quickly to the 
object. These simple experiments can quite well be 
done at night by artificial light. 

Another factor is of image size in the eye. If we see 
a bird flv pretty near to us we mentally say ‘Large " or 
“Small,” according to the size of the image formed on 
the retina. If we see two or more objects known to be 
of the same size, but at different distances from us, we 
estimate their relative distances by their relative image 
size, as shown by the above illustrations. 

If we see an object of unknown size alongside other 
objects of known size, the latter give us a scale whereby 
we estimate the former. Thus if a horse and tree, etc., 
be seen together some distance away in a field, know- 
ing the (average) size of a horse, we are able to form a 
pretty good idea as to the size of the tree, etc. 

But if we see an object of unknown size apart from 
other objects, we find it exceedingly difficult to estimate 
the distance. For instance, the sun and moon are of 
just about the same angular or image size, and so we 
might think they were at the same distance; but the sun 
is about 365 times as far away from us as the moon is, 
and consequently the sun is very much larger than the 
moon. 

Another factor built up from experience is that we 
learn to judge distances to some extent by aerial perspec- 
tive or the effect on their appearance of the intervening 
atmosphere. But as the atmospheric conditions vary 
considerably, our judgments thus formed are liable to 
err considerably. There is an old jingle of rhymes 
called ** The Signs of Rain," in which appears the line, 
“The distant hills are seeming nigh.” And this near 
appearance of the distance is quite familiar to the more 
observant of landscape photographers. If the reader 
has ever been out on the hills in a white mist, and has, 
unexpectedly, been approached by a shepherd and his 
dog, both man and dog seem to be of abnormally large 
size. 

The eye suddenly sees a figure through an amount of 
mist which is associated with much more distant figures 
in an ordinary state of mistiness, and so the mind sub- 
consciously realises that the figure is much farther away 
than is reallv the case, and so greatly over-estimates its 
size. 

There are yet some other factors influencing our cye 
judgment of distance, but these must be left over for 
future consideration. 


BEDFORD CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


HE seventh exhibition of the Bedford Camera Club was 
opened by the Mayoress of Bedford on March 11, at the 
Corn Exchange, Bedford. This is the first year that the exhibi- 
tion has been held in this fine hall, which is a great improvement 
on the gallery previously used for the purpose. It gave the pic- 
tures a much greater opportunity of being seen to advantage. 
The show itself compared more than favourably with anv 
previous exhibition held by the club, and included strong work 
in both the open and club classes. In the former, pictures by 
Marcus Adams, J. Moffat, T. D. Ralli, Mrs. F. Kinder, Rev. H. 
O. Fenton, C. E. Craddock, L. J. Steele, W. L. Shand, M. 
Hewitt, and W. Farren won awards, while in the club classes 
the work of C. E. Craddock, H. Nelson Tebbs, P. S. Hudswell, 
E. W. Short, T. Mathison, L. Blacklock, R. T. Rolfe, and S. R. 
Wells secured awards. 


The members! challenge cup was won by .. E. Craddock, who, 
although not exhibition secretary this year, continues to do 
good work on behalf of the club. In addition to these classes, 
there was a special class for pictures by members of societies in 
the East Anglian Federation. Unfortunately a considerable 
number of prints intended for this section did not reach the 
exhibition in time for the judging, but nevertheless the class was 
a very strong one, and included some excellent work. Awards 
were made to S. Bridgen, Mrs. E. Peake, W. C. Squires, A. C. 
Porcher, L. J. Jarman, and W. T. Graham. 

The judge was Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who again 
adopted the method of adjudication which was so well appre- 
ciated last year, namely, the placing of the prints in each class 
in an order of merit, the awards thereby automatically adjusting 
themselves according to the rules of the exhibition. 
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By CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


) HE picturing of wild flowers 
2 ار‎ | in their natural haunts has 
Val never received sufficient 
consideration from photographers 
in general, particularly when one 
comes to realise the great oppor- 
tunities offered, both from a pic- 
torial and an educational point of 
view. 

Even amongst the great body 
of nature photographers, the 
N majority specialise either in bird 

life or entomology. Yet there is 
quite as much pleasure and interest to be obtained from 
taking pictures of wild flowers at home as in those of birds 
or mammals. 

An ordinary hedgebank in spring offers many beautiful 
flower pictures to the camera man, should he pause suff- 
ciently long to take an interest therein, and one ventures 
to suggest that fewer plates will be wasted than when dealing 
with ordinary landscape work. One generally has the 
advantage of a good light and an open situation, especially 
where the bank has a southerly aspect. The great variety 
of species found flowering right through from spring to 
autumn in the hedgerows is, perhaps, better known to the 
botanist than the photographer, yet the latter holds many 
advantages lost to the “flower ” man. 

Of late years there has grown a tendency to collect photo- 
graphic prints instead of specimens, and this " new collect- 
ing,” as it is called, must certainly appeal to all those who 
are up to date in science, and who wish to benefit by the 
many possibilities the camera offers. 

The old method of collecting specimens of the plant, 
pressed and dried between sheets of paper, results merely 
In a poor, withered relic of what the plant really was. All 
its beauty.of form and colour has departed, and in its dried 
condition only an expert would be able to identify the 
species at sight. On the other hand, by the newer photo- 
graphic method of collecting, one preserves a picture which 
is a true record of what the whole plant is, as it grows in 
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its true natural habitat. Its flowers and leaves, 
also its general environment, are shown true to life, and 
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one is thus always able, at sight, to 
recognise the species, and where it 
grew. 

For the teaching of botany in 
schools, for instance, one can easily 
recognise the overwhelming advan- 
tage that a collection of prints of wild 
flowers at home would have, from an 
educational point of view, over the 
dried specimens of the older method 
of collecting. 

Spring, and all its flowers, is here 
again, so let the photographer begin 
early, selecting week by week plants 
in their flowering season; then, when 
autumn comes round, he will have 
gathered together a “collection of 
specimens," valuable, pictorial, and 
instructive, many of which will re- 
mind him of happy hours spent with 
nature and his camera that otherwise 
he would never have indulged in. 

The pictures here shown give speci- 
men "records" for the wild-flower 
album, of the comfrey, wood-sorrel, 
and garlic, three of our commonest 
plants, such as are found in almost 
every hedgerow, and which are within 
the reach of every amateur who 
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possesses a camera and an intelligent interest in the beauties 
of Nature which are to be found in the countryside and even 
in the neighbourhood of towns. 
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From the technical standpoint even the beginner with 
a cheap camera need not despair of getting good records 
of wild flowers in their natural environment, although, 
of course, a camera with a fairly long extension and 
other advantages is likely to give a better account of 
itself and produce bigger direct negatives. The ideal 
outfit for the purpose is a focussing camera for use on a 
tripod. The tripod should be capable of being shortened 
to bring the lens comfortably down to the level of the 
flowers, and a tilting-table for the tripod head is also an 
advantage that the nature photographer will appreciate. 
The question of lens need not concern the worker quite 
so much as in the case of other forms of nature photo- 
graphy, as unless a considerable amount of wind is 
blowing the lens can be stopped down to secure sharp 
detail, and a long exposure given. Exposures should be 
full, and orthochromatic plates and colour filters should 
always be used if a correct rendering of the tone values 
is required, and there is no reason why an effort should 
not always be made to secure results that are pictorial as 
well as technically good. A little arrangement in the 
natural background so as to give the flowers greater 
prominence can be legitimately accomplished with this 
end in view; but care should be taken not to undulv 
disturb the surroundings, so as to cause the resulting picture 
to be incorrect from the student's point of view. 


THE CAUSE 


IS THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE ELECTRIFIED? я 


OW is the latent image formed on the photographic plate? 
Probably few photographers ever stop to think about it. 
They are quite unconcerned, as a rule, wheiher the latent 1mage 
is the result of a purely chemical action or of some deeper 
physical change. Even though the atomic theory, and all of 
that newer physics which treats of the electron and the molecule, 
бе dragged in to account for the action of light on the emulsion, 
the great question with most of us will be: Never mind /ow it 
takes place; what sort of a picture are we going to get? _ 

Nevertheless, not even the most plain and practical listener 
could have remained uninterested in the lucid exposition of the 
electronic theory of the latent image which was given by Dr. 
Stanley Allen at the last technical meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. Dr. Allen illustrated a long lecture with a num- 
ber of wonderfully interesting experiments, and although there 
are still some missing links in the chain of theory, he certainly 
gave one furiously to think. | 

His first proposition was that the fundamental change in a 
plate on exposure to light is a physical change. A chemical 
change in the nature of actual decomposition may follow it, but 
there must first be a movement or commotion within the molecule 
of the emulsion. This physical change ought to be considered 
in the light of the two great modern advances in theoretical 
physics. One of these is the electro-magnetic theory of light: 
the theory that light is an electro-magnetic disturbance which 
travels through space with a great but a finite velocity, the prac- 
tical application of which theory is seen in the development of 
wireless telegraphy. The other theory is that of the electron: 
the theory that negative electricity consists of discrete particles 
or electrical atoms, known as electrons, the action of which is 
very beautifully shown in the glow produced by passing an 
electrical discharge through a vacuum tube. (А positive elec- 
tron has not been isolated up to the present.) This stream of 
electrons can be deflected by a magnet, and is able to give to 
certain substances fluorescence and phosphorescence. 

The result of putting these two theories together is to suggest 
that light can only act upon matter by setting in vibration an 
electron or some electrified body of atomic dimensions. If the 
light waves are extremely rapid, as in ultra-violet light, they will 
act on the electrons; if they are slower, belonging rather to the 
red end of the spectrum, they will act on atoms or groups of 
atoms. 

What has become known in recent years as the photo-electric 
effect is the liberation of electrons from ordinary matter when 
light, especially of short wave-length, falls upon it. For example, 
a polished metal plate easily loses a negative charge of electricity, 
while retaining a positive charge, when illuminated by ultra- 
violet light, and the velocity with which the electrons leave the 
plate depends on the wave-length or frequency of the light 
impinging upon it. 


F THE LATENT IMAGE. 
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Coming at last to the photographic emulsion, Dr. Allen 
pointed out, first of all, that the photographic image is produced 
by other agencies than light—for example, by X-rays and radium. 
With these forms of radiation the effect of ionisation is easily 
produced, and it seems not unnatural to suppose that ordinary 
photographic action is also the result of ionisation, i.e. the split- 
ting up of the atom or the molecule into parts which are oppo- 
sitely electrified. It was pointed out by Professor Joly at the 
Photographic Convention of 1905 that the beginnings of photo- 
graphic action involved an electronic discharge from the light- 
sensitive molecule, and that the latent image was built up of 
ionised atoms or molecules upon which the chemical effects of 
the developer were subsequently directed. 

Dr. Allen’s picture of what takes place in the film when light- 
waves fall upon it, is something as follows: from the halide 
grain in the film the electrons are liberated at a velocity which 
depends upon the stimulus applied, being most pronounced in 
the ultra-violet. These electrons pass away from the grain, and 
become attached to the neighbouring molecules of the gel, i.e. 
the collodion or gelatine which forms the foundation of the plate. 
Thus each halide grain is to be regarded as surrounded by a 
kind of halo consisting of electrons attached to the molecules of 
the gelatine, and the developer, acting on this ionised arrange- 
ment, produces the developed image. It is well known that the 
latent image is not permanent, although it will last perhaps for 
years, and on the physical theory Dr. Allen interprets its gradual 
disappearance as the more or less desultory return of the elec- 
trons to the parent atom. 

One interesting point has to be explained in the phenomena of 
reversal. What is reversal? On this point, perhaps, Dr. Allen's 
explanation is not so satisfactory. Reversal takes place upon 
continued exposure to light, which means that the light, con- 
tinuing to act on the halide grain, causes a furious emission of 
electrons and their increasing accumulation around the parent 
grain. In that event the positive electrical charge on the parent 
grain becomes larger and larger; the negative charge on the sur- 
rounding ring also becomes larger and larger, and presently the 
whole of the organisation breaks down, like an ultra-micro- 
scopical thunderstorm, and spontaneous neutralisation takes 
place. That particular grain has thus reverted to its original 
condition. But if this were really the case, as Mr. Chapman 
Jones pointed out in the discussion afterwards, the effect of 
reversal would be to bring about the original condition de novo, 
which is certainly not the case after reversal. The reversed 
molecule, whatever may have happened to it, is not the same as 
the original molecule, as every photographer knows bv 
experience. 

The subject is evidently one upon which a great deal of attrac- 
tive investigation remains for the photo-physicist to Carry 
through. 
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By Е. C. LAMBERT, М.А., F.R.P.S. 


HE apparatus herein described is so easily made at 

next to no cost, and is so very useful for simple copying 

jobs, that I venture to commend it to the notice of all 

who possess a small camera of any kind. Further, it possesses 

the convenient advantage of taking up very little room, and 
it can be used by night or day in any room. 

Fig. 1. AB is the baseboard which may be any length the 

worker fancies; say 3 to 4 ft. if an ordinary quarter-plate 

camera and lens be used. The width may best be that of 


the baseboard of the camera. Deal or “white wood ” is quite 
suitable; the latter is easier to work. An inch is à suitable 
thickness for this piece. At C we have the “copy board” as 
it is often called, i.e., the board on which is fixed the original 
to be copied. For this I recommend the reader to buy an 
artists drawing board, as it is pretty sure to be quite flat, 
have right-angle corners, and come in useful for drawing 
diagrams and other things. That which I use is 18 by 12, 
and cost 1s. 2d. At E we have the sliding carriage supporting 
the camera. D is an ordinary candlestick, etc.—useful when 
focussing. ac 

Fig. 2 shows the B end of the baseboard, to which is fixed 
an upright piece, F, of any convenient 
height, say 5 or 6 inches. Along the 
top edge is a saw-cut at G. A screw, 
H, is inserted part way into the back 
of C. Its length and stoutness are so 
selected that when the projecting part 
of Н is slipped into the saw-cut С, the 
board C is held flat and firm against 
F. Underneath H I have put a bit of 
white paper so that the screw may be 
more easily seen. 

Fig. 3. Here we see the face of the 
drawing or copy board on which are 
drawn a number of parallel straight 
lines at 1 inch intervals, producing a 
chess-board pattern. Centrally, i.e. 
opposite the lens, is a 4 inch diameter 
circle. This is of use when copying 
small things “same size” on a }-plate. 

At E we see the camera carriage 
lifted off the baseboard. The camera 
—a }-plate bellows form—rests on the 
upper board. The camera screw may 
be seen just projecting a trifle at J. 
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Fig. 4. Here we have the camera carriage with camera 
attached by screw seen at J. If the figs. 1, 3, and 4 be 
compared, the general build will be seen so as to need no 
more being said than that when the lower brace board К 
rests on the baseboard, the lower edges of the two side 
pieces embrace the edges of the baseboard and enable the 
carriage to slide to and fro. 

At L we see an extension tube for the lens. Into one end 
of this tube the lens is screwed, the other end of the tube 
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fits the lens flange on the camera front. This gives extra 
camera length and enables one to do direct enlarging on a 
small scale—up to, say, three or four magnifications. The 
apparatus thus has an interest for the naturalist. 

Suppose now the apparatus be ready for use. The original 
is pinned to the board C. A lighted candle enables one to 
focus this and that part by moving the candle from side 
to side. The lens capped, slide inserted, plate uncovered, 
small spirit lamp lighted, candle removed well out of the way 
or blown out. Then the lens is uncapped, a piece of 
magnesium ribbon burnt on one side of the lens and an equal 
length burnt on the opposite side of the lens. The cap put 
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on, slide closed and plate withdrawn and developed in the 
usual way. The whole procedure is thus simplicity itself. 

A few definite suggestions may serve as starting points. 
For a first experiment begin with a small black and white 
subject in line, e.g., a map, plan, diagram, etching, en- 
graving. 


Suppose your lens is 5 in. focal length. To copy “same 


size” the lens must be double its focal length from the 
ground glass (and plate), 1.e., 10 inches, and will also be 10 
inches from the original. A stop marked F/8 is now really 


working at F/16, as the lens is working at double its focal 
length from the plate. 

Suppose the plate to be an “ordinary,” of speed 80-100 
Copying same size. 


Н: and. D; Stop marked F/16. Burn 
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ORK of so vigorous and individual a character as that of 

Mrs. Minna Keene is valuable as a tonic, and her 
present show at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, is therefore 
the more to be welcomed. It is to be hoped, however, that 
visitors who are impressed by her forceful methods, and are 
tempted to go and do likewise, will examine the prints with 
enough thoughtful attention to perceive that their effectiveness 
is due to something more than original arrangement and opposi- 
tion of strong tones. Attempts in these directions alone would 
produce a very hollow result, and it is necessary to recognise 
that they are not an aim in themselves, but an outcome of the 
mental attitude and feeling that the subject evokes. There is an 
impulse behind the work, sensitiveness to an inner meaning, and 
a reflection of the sentiment in the treatment. Such qualities 
are of such vital importance that the artistic lapses by which 
they are sometimes accompanied may be forgiven. There is an 
echo of emotional sentiment in the “Portrait " of an old clergy- 
man, which is treated sympathetically and expressively, the light 
on the head, though somewhat forced against the darkness of 
the general tone, still carrying a suggestion of mental and 
spiritual illumination. 


Portraits and Figure Subjects. 


In the *Portrait of a Young Girl" a tender pensiveness of 
expression is carried out in the pervading tone, and this work is 
of outstanding merit on account of its harmony in conception, 
design, and treatment, its sentiment and softness by no means 
tending to weakness, as sometimes happens. There is much 
charm in the head, the lines of the draperies are well managed, 
and the flowers help the composition. 

The two peasants, * The Harvesters," appear in an atmospheric 
scene, and their rustic individualities are strongly marked. 
Their implements make a peculiar and not ineffective combina- 
tion of lines, but the grouping is not all that could be desired, 
for the woman, though she gains prominence from the high light 
on her cap, loses it by reason of her position at the side of the 
picture, and through her smaller stature as compared with the 
man, who is partly behind her, but is brought to the front by 
forcible shadow tones. It is difficult, therefore, to say which is 
intended ‘to be the more important and emphasised figure, and 
it 1s to be remembered that equal importance and double 
emphasis are undesirable. 

There are other figure subjects and various portraits that 
engage attention on account of the interesting people depicted, 
as well as the grasp of individuality that characterises the work. 

“The late Н. Snowdon Ward " is represented in a sympathetic 
manner that will be appreciated: by his friends. “The late 
Captain Scott” is a striking work, marked by original composi- 
tion and character rendered with quiet force. “Sir Star Jame- 
son,” however, is ineffectively represented, the head being some- 
what flat. There is much character ip the ancient Dutchman 
with his pipe and glass in “Memories.” “Lady Gladstone” is 
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1 inch of magnesium ribbon on each side of the lens (i.e. 
2 inches altogether) at 2 ft. from the original. 

Developer: Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda car- 
bonate 1 oz., hydroquinone 30 gr., potass, bromide 10 gr. 

Dissolve in the order given. Use water that has been 
boiled and allowed to stand until tepid. Use the developer 
at a temperature between 60° and 70° F. The image may 
take 1, 14, or even 2 minutes to begin to show, but whatever 
this “time of appearance” is, then go on developing for 
5 times longer, i.e., if it takes 2 minutes for the image to 
show, then go on another то minutes, i.e., 10 minutes alto- 
gether. A little under or over one minute is the usual “time 
of appearance " with this developer, but this varies with the 
temperature, make of plate, exposure, etc. 


MRS. MINNA KEENE'S EXHIBITION 


at * The A. P." Little Gallery. 


Special to ** The A. Р. апі P.N. | 


depicted with a basket of flowers in a very charming portrait ~ 
which has both grace and individuality. 

The * Portrait of a Lady," in a decorative arrangement with a 
vine and delicately treated details of costume, is another attrac- 
tive work. Mrs. Keene, it appears, can deal with the personal 
charms of one sex as well as the more forcible characteristics of 
the other, and in portraying children she can be very tender and 
sympathetic, as witness the “Child Portrait,” the “Boy with 
Apple,” and the baby “Sheila Van der Horst." The baby in “A 
Family Group" might appropriately have been emphasised as 
the centre of interest engrossing the attention of the young 
parents, but the work has a sympathetic touch, and the arrange- 
ment of the three heads close together, the woman holding the 
infant, and the man behind them, is remarkably effective in 
bringing out the sentiment of the theme. 

Three figures again appear in the “Cape Malay Laundry,” a 
cleverly posed group, with the light from the window sparkling 
on the interior details. The shadow tones of uniform density 
require variety to make them suggestive and interesting, for 
though the idea is to concentrate attention on the effect of light, 
it is not to be forgotten that this can be strengthened and enriched 
by harmonious shadows, as in the relation of bass to treble. 

A characteristic South African scene is “Leisure Moments,” 
wherein a man playing a guitar is emphasised in the interior, 
while two figures respectively in sunlight and shadow at the 
door .are suggestively treated with a feeling of abandonment to 
idleness on a hot afternoon. “The Watcher” is a female figure 
with a book, waiting at a cottage window, the design being 
nicely arranged, and conveying a sense of the lonely hours ot 
women in out-of-the-way places while the men are away. А 
cleverly modelled and characteristic woman's head is shown in 
"The News," but in such very subdued tone as to produce the 
oun that she can scarcely see to read her paper with so little 
ight. 

Interesting Landscapes. 

Mrs. Keene’s versatility takes a wide range of subject, treat- 
ment, and varying mood, and touches landscape in an individual 
manner, generally with merit of composition, though not always 
with complete mastery of aerial perspective. The fine land- 
scape, “The Pond,” with the cottage emphasised in the middle 
distance and reflected in the water, wild flowers in the fore- 
ground, and an atmospheric sky, is full of interesting matter. 
The water with the rushes is very good, but less forcible treat- 
ment of the cottage would have been an aid to aerial perspective. 
“Sunlight and Shadow” makes a pretty print, with sympathetic 
treatment of the foliage and the old house catching gleams of 
light. “The Mill Stream” is attractive in its balanced com- 
position, well-marked emphasis, and fine curve of the leading 
line, but it tends to over-darkness in the middle-distance 
shadows, and thereby misses atmospheric quality. 

A combination of technical skill with thought and feeling makes 
the show interesting throughout, and it will establish Mrs. Keene 
in a distinguished place among workers in pictorial photography. 
She is a member of the London Salon, and readers of THE A. P. 
are already familiar with much of her work from repro- 
ductions appearing in these pages and in “Photograms of 
the Year,” but all interested in seeing the fine originals and a 
number of others which have not yet been published, should 
hasten to visit the exhibition at “The A. P.” Little Gallery, which 
remains open until April 18, admission free. 
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By Н. Е. KENNEDY (Melbourne). 


THE SUNDOWNER 
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THE WOOLSHED. 


By 
J. WILLIAMS (Melbourne) 
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MADAME JORNAILLION. By MRS. MINNA KEENE. 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Mra. дете. now oven at " The A, P." Little Gallery, 62, Long Acre, W.C. 
ee page 306. 
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PLOUGHING. By Maes. MINNA KEENE, 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Mrs. Keene, now open at " The A. P," Little Gallery, 52, Long Асте, W.C. 
See page 306, 
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OR READERS VIEWS е 


==, 


Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


ГАМА” 


expressed b V corresponde nts. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF NATIVES. 

Sır, —In reading the article on the above subject in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. of March 16, I notice that the writer says, “Looking 
through an album of photographs of nothing but natives in 
various attitudes, one cannot fail to be struck by the number of 
faces which are more or less spoilt by a very strong high-light— 
which, of course, shows as pure white—on the foreheads of the 
faces portrayed.” 

Having done a certain amount of photography of natives in the 
South Seas, Africa, and elsewhere, may I be allowed to take 
exception to the “of course” in this statement? 

It is because the average man takes this serious defect as a 
matter “of course” that he makes no attempt to remedy it, 
although in nearly all cases it is simply the effect of over-develop- 
ment resulting from under-exposure. Thc worker so often ignores 
the fact that a longer exposure is necessary for a brown 
or black skin than for a white one, or if such an idea strikes 
him for a moment he thinks that the brilliant glare of the 
tropical sun will equalise matters in this respect. But light in 
the tropics is not so actinic as one would suppose, probably on 
account of the humidity of the atmosphere, and I have generally 
found it necessary to give about the same exposure as one would 
for a similar subject in the summer at home. Your writer speaks 
of *an instantaneous exposure " being a necessity, but what does 
he mean by “instantaneous”? If the unwary traveller takes it to 
imply that he can take a group of natives under tropical foliage 
at 1-100th of a second, the result will be utter failure; but one 
can general get a good negative on Kodak roll-film by an 
exposure of about 1-15th of a second at F/8 without risk of 
showing movement, though of course much depends on the dis- 
tance of subject from camera, direction of movement, and so 
forth. In the open, on the seashore, etc., one can naturally give 
a much shorter exposure than this, but I am speaking now of the 
native in his village, which is often fairly shady. 

Our friends being much addicted to the use of coco-nut oil and 
such lubricants in their toilet, the skin often has an exceedingly 
shiny surface, which catches the light in patches as it filters 
through the trees, giving us a very “contrasty” subject, and 
therefore great care must be taken not to carry development too 
far, and thus lose all detail in the high-lights. The average 
worker, having under-exposed his subject, prolongs the develop- 
ing process in the vain hope of getting a little more detail out in 
the shadow; but instead of doing this—for one cannot get out 
of a film what has never been put into it—he clogs up the high- 
lights, and the result is the patches of “pure white” on dark 
skins that your writer refers to. Light development with a 
dilute developer is the only method for this class of work if one 
is to get really satisfactory results. This, combined with ample 
exposure, will give plenty of pleasing light and shade in the 
bodies without the usual “soot and whitewash” effect. Per- 
sonally, I generally develop by the factorial method, and, using 
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pyro-metol, for which my factor for an average negative is 9, 1 
reduce this to 6, at the same time considerably diluting the 
developer. This must vary with the result desired ; sometimes 


it may be necessary to add its own bulk in plain water, or—if 
more contrast is required—half its own bulk may be found 
enough. This method of procedure will give the maximum of 
detail with the minimum of clogging, and I think that any 
worker abroad who tries it will be surprised to find the improve- 
ment it makes in the finished print.—Yours, etc., 


ANNIE M. PARR. 


e Letchworth. 


The Camera Club.—(17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday 
next, April 2, Mr. R. A. Malby, F.R.P.S., will give a lecture 
entitled “With Camera and Rucksack in the Oberland and 
Valais.” There will be no lecture on the following Thursday 
(Easter week). 


An illustrated catalogue dealing with the “Vest Pocket Sonnet ” 
camera (reviewed in the Empire Number of THE A. P.) has now 
been issued by Messrs. Staley and Co., 24, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, E.C. Copies of the booklet, which contains full details 
of this dainty little instrument, can be obtained free on applica- 
tion to the address given. 


* Photographs for the Papers."—Under this title Messrs. A. 
and C. Black, of Soho Square, W., have issued a useful little 
handbook, by J. Everard, dealing with the production of photo- 
graphic illustrations for the daily and weekly press, monthly 
magazines, etc. The price of the book, which contains a number 
of half-tone illustrations, is one shilling net. 


The Ensign Handbook.—We mentioned last week that the 
Ensign Handbook contained 160 pages, but Messrs. Houghtons 
point out that there are actually 258 pages in the book. The 
pagination has been divided into two sections, and although the 
last page of the volume is numbered 160 there are nearly 100 
pages of illustrated instruction in the front part of the book. 
The Ensign Handbook is an excellent production. It can be 
obtained from all photographic dealers for 2d. 


Birmingham Photographic Society will hold their annual 
exhibition from May 11 to 16 at the New Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Artists, New Street, Birmingham. Entries close 
April 30, and the receiving date for exhibits is May 6. There are 
open classes for pictures, lantern slides, and colour photographs, 
also an open class for scientific and applied photography. The 
selection committee will be as follows:—Messrs. Harold Baker, 
H. Holcroft, M.A., J. C. Batkin, Bernard Moore, J. Cruwys 
Richards, W. T. Greatbatch, and J. W. Moore; while the judges 
will be Messrs. W. R. Bland (pictorial), H. Holcroft, M.A., E. C. 
Middleton, R. Hancock (scientific and applied). Entry forms 
and full particulars may now be obtained from the hon. secretarv, 
Mr. Philip Docker, Bloomsbury House, Bloomsbury, Bir- 
mingham 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later Avaliable un*il » 
than the first post on Friday. April 11. © Г 
Title of Print о00000 0006 €9s92090909000v000002900 9€90906009000900090900900»000009050005090200909200900000009 000000000 ас 
А g 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. $ e 
Developer, and Printing Process........ 0260000006 09600990900090090000900000600000909000000 00009000 am 
$€6*«92972009009 00000000 01000000 00000050002 0000005000095 0000060 $e*$9062509*90900060 €909009090900000009009000000€000000000200500520€* g5 
Фоовооо 99900000000090200200090995000900000000020909009000009040900260000000900090000000000900000000000090090000009009009006 5 t 
во 
*4*999969000009809002080000980009€06009002090000006009020050099020092099 $9990690009029090006000000060009609200000049050023499000009009 c 
DE*CLARATION.—] hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and be 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. g a 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. ы» 
Name (isa lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 9999909090090000000090420000090900000200090 ол 
0€*9099990909093999€ a [-] 
Address 5€90009027090209200909099c0090999290929999 000609066802 09060020000040200272800200 9949000929230020600090900990909092000 00000 006 БО 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return %@ 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be Í B 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 8 


State һеге................................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 
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Avaliable until 
April 11. 


BEGINNER S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first pos: on Friday. 


Title of Print 
Particulars of Plate. Exposure, Lens. 


690900090900000909»52509009409090090000900909090009509099908 006009097990090*999000090299060009225099000080000209* 


Stob. Time of Da». Date. 


Developer, and Printing Реосезв...................... ovr Pro — 


$9900090900090009009060600000000099090000«2260600900009000000000000090000000005600090090204000009509092250020090000090990«2009€ MILII 


9990900s00440000996000009000900009 999000602509 00060 €099900090900000000009 600060 IIIIII TIT оос» «+ 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that 1 am a boma-fide Amateur Photographer. tha: 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
1 ате never won a Prize in a Photozraphic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree t» 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name Gf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 9909000000020000000000000000006 9099506000090 9*0nc02**** 


Address *60*000009000009900090000000 990900000090000709000009000€ e*009090000090029 IIIT ID 9900099000922 III 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and ‘fits return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelops must bo 
enciosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Elther or both of the above Coupons must accompany Quories on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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HOW TO SOLDER. 


An Art which every Handy Amateur 
Photographer should know. 


| AM sure a great many photographers 

have wished that they could fasten 
metal to metal, or join lead pipes, espe- 
cially when they have wanted a gas supply 
in the dark-room, or when making a 
“washer” for prints or negatives, or a 
dark-room sink. In fact, when making 
many of the articles suggested by your 
“Handy-man” page, a knowledge of 
soldering is not only useful, but often a 
necessity. It is not a difficult work, but 
very simple, if my instructions (I have 
had great experience in this class of work) 
are carefully carried out. 

The following items should be at hand. 
They are not at all expensive (three or 
four shillings will purchase the lot, and 
they will be useful for many household 
jobs): soldering-iron (a small piece of 
copper with a handle attached) ; a stick of 
tinman’s solder (for brass, etc.), also a 
stick of soft solder for lead piping; some 
powdered rosin, and a small blowpipe ; 
also some spirits of salts “killed,” that is, 
ordinary commercial hydrochloric acid 1s 
put into a jam jar and pieces of zinc are 
put into it which the acid immediately 
dissolves. Keep adding more zinc until 
the acid stops boiling. Always do this in 
the open air, as the fumes given off are 
very objectionable; and always use a 
strong jar, as the acid becomes very hot 
when excited. Of course, the spirits can 
be purchased ready for use if desired. 

To join or solder tinned sheet (com- 
monly, but wrongly, called “tin”) first 
clean the surfaces which have to be joined, 


Fie 
2, 


then rub on some of the prepared spirits. 
Heat the soldering-iron (extent will be 
found by practice—never make it redhot, 
or you must re-tin it); if the iron is not 
clean, file it and dip into the spirits, and 
when applied to the solder it will become 
“tinned” and pick up a small quantity. 
All that has to be done now is to rub the 
iron along the prepared joint (see fig. 1) 
and allow to cool. 

To join brass it is necessary to clean and 
apply the spirits and coat with solder 


concise, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
(called *tinning the brass"). Heating the 
brass also helps the job. Melt the solder 
on the brass, miaking a very thin layer, 
wiping off any excess solder whilst hot 
and soft. By again applying spirits of 
salts, and holding both pieces tightly 
together in a gas flame (preferably a flame 
from an incandescent burner from which 
the mantle has been removed, as an ordi- 
nary flame is too smoky), they will adhere 
tightly together, and a perfect joint will 
result (this is termed “sweating” 
together). 

Ordinary rosin can be used as a flux 
instead of spirits of salts, but the latter 
is to be preferred, excepting for lead 
soldering. 

To join lead pipe, first open out one 
end of the pipe with a boy’s pegtop or 
similar instrument, and scrape the other 
piece of pipe, as figs. 2 and 3. Whilst the 
lead is bright smear with tallow. This is 
important, as lead quickly oxidises when 
heated, and whilst in this state you can- 
noc solder it. The only way to keep it 
right is to smear it with tallow whilst the 
lead is bright. Dip both ends in powdered 
rosin and insert one in the other, always 
having the cup-shaped piece underneath, 
then solder in the usual way, of course 
using soft solder, and taking care that the 
soldering-iron does not touch the pipe. 
The solder, when melted, will run along 
the prepared joint. A few bits of solder 
can be put on the joint and a candle flame 
blown on with the blowpipe (cost about 
4d.), fig. 4. D 

To join zinc use ordinary spirits of salts 
as bought, not “killed” spirits. 

Notes.—If the soldering-iron refuses to 
pick up the solder it is either too cold or 
not clean; if the latter, file it, and dip 


2A Lead -Ppe | 
/4 терке 


‹ FLenn Pipe 
| Ex parce . 


into the spirits whilst hot, and rub on 
some solder. 

Always clean the articles before trying 
to solder, and always apply the flux, either 
rosin or spirits. 

Smoky flames make bad joints, and 
smoky fires dirty the soldering-iron. 

Grease will not allow the metal to take 
solder, so must be cleaned off, except lead, 
which must be smeared with tallow whilst 
bright, otherwise a joint cannot be made. 

J. A. 
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FRAMES WITH MOVABLE BACKS. 


HEN, for various reasons, only a 

limited number of frames for hang- 
ing the finished productions can be in- 
dulged in, a very good plan is to fit to the 
frames a movable back of the pattern 
indicated by fig. 1. Frames when fitted 
with backs of this description, allow of 
one print being instantly changed for 
another. The contrivance is appreciated 
when very frequent changes of prints are 
made, for the testing purposes of “living 
with them." Very little trouble is in- 
volved in fitting a back of this character to 
a frame, and the job is quite simple to 
execute, costing a trifling sum in expense. 
If preferred, any frame-maker would be 
willing to undertake the job for a small 
sum. To make the contrivance oneself, 
the materials required are a piece of } in. 
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thick three-ply wood, four turn-buttons of 
the pattern shown (fig. 1) to each frame, 
and a few short screws for fixing them on 
with. To commence the job, first square 
up two ways of the three-ply wood true, 
with a triangular square. Then lay the 
frame that is to be so fitted face down- 
ward on a flat bench and take the exact 
inner measurement of the back with 4 
rule; according to the measurement thus 
obtained, mark and cut off a piece of 
the three-ply wood. After marking the 
size of the piece of wood, before cutting 
off, a test should be made to make sure 
that a good fit is obtained. As papering 
the back is out of the question with this 
arrangement, it is essential to make the 
back fit well, to keep out all dust. If too 
tight a fit is found after cutting the wood, 
gentle rubbing of the edges on a piece of 
glass-paper laid down on a flat bench, will 
soon rectify matters. Next screw on to 
the sides of the frame the four turn- 
buttons, at two inches from the ends ot 
the frame. As rabbets of picture-frame 
mouldings vary in their depths, in some 
cases it may be necessary—especially with 
prints on warped  meunts—to place 
between the print and the back board some- 
thing to obviate the defect and press the 
print up against the glass of the frame, 
such as a piece of stout brown paper folded 
over several times, else one or several 
thicknesses of cardboard, or perhaps, best 
of all, a piece of springy metal bent and 
screwed on as shown by fig. z.—H. W. H. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ Ари. 

ее А filming the show is also included. Photographers No Secrets between Professional and Amateur 
Se deal peat ia ees of delegates greeted may be assured of a welcome, as the chairman There was a large attendance of members of 
the resident of the Yorkshire hotographic and one or two members of the council are deeply the Ipswich Social Settlement Camera Club at a 
Union at Bradford on Saturday last, notwith- interested in the art. recent meeting, when Mr. Leonard Norman, a 
standing that both Wakefield and the Leeds The Convention. ao irori ane pem begs tone ро 
Camera Club were holding their members’ exhibi- May I remind my readers who are contemplating grapher of the town, lectured an emonstra 


: : : : i i Mr. 
tions on the same afternoon. Mr. Wright aptly ‘nig the Photographic Convention of England on the making of enlarged negatives. | 
remarked it was a fine tribute to the interes and hat Ec Gathering is at Perth this year, from Norman confessed that there were no secrets in 


p -shire federated societies to : А і photography at the present time, and profes- 
дору ог tor orisni ed at that meet- July 6th to mth? and as the subscription is only = Sionals and amateurs could meet on Common 
nd so many societies rep < . a nominal ss. acknowledgment, it cannot be said 


: : om- Ap : ground with mutual advantage. The lecturer 
i Bra ei иы nM bounded FH it pou. be dear узше the опу СЕС of membe P advocated making a carbon transparency positive, 
by Hull on the north-east and Shefield on the it covers, which incu biti nr ке: from which to make an enlarged negative by 
y h demonstrations, and exhibitions, specta rates for means of the lantern. This he considered by far 
extreme soutn. excursions, and a host of other advantages 100 the best method, and proceeded to demonstrate 
Election of Presidert and bis Deputies. numerous to mention. Mr. F. A. Bridge, Down- the actual working, with the result that two 


RIP ; shire House, Barry Road, London, S.E., or : : E ; 
Uie principal buie before the delegates а Henry Conte, oo, Stott Stet, Perth will supply enlarged negatives of г пме quality were nal 
is to the credit of the oficials that the delegates all further particulars. 


never seem to be tired of them, for their re- Tunbridge Wells New President. em psc eg er ce MN 
тА orice io esl ee antics At the annual meeting of Tunbridge Wells Photographic Association end place in the SCORE 
clusion. | According to the established practice, Amateur Photographic Association Mr. Ernest R. photos re daon ok place in the гоо 
the president is asked, and almost expected, to Ashton was elected the new president of the assembly of "a embers gees re 
serve two years, so it is no surprise to SAY that Mr. — iocieww. Мт. Ashton is a well-known pictorial , ry 


3 : { treasurer's report being regarded and commented 
James W. Wiright, of Sheffield, was unanimously worker of considerable repute, a member of the : : : 

re-elected the president for the ensuing year, and London Salon of Photography : his Egyptian e зове ооа ее 
the vice prd ps a MO Г. is A and Indian subjects always appeal to the decora- membership during the year, i саса за 
tecla), Г и (Huddersfield), tive imagination of the artist-photographer. taking a kcener interest in the well-being of the 


\ : x 2 and y > club. Summer outings and winter demonstrations 
X E Hos o. sed CETER IM рн заз а «t held its fifth have been well attended, and all are looking 
коке < ` e vo bi сс hh аз ud тузшсе: forward to having a very successful exhibition on 
Other Officers. ar he ape es a Not pos A ven April 4th, when it is hoped to further increase 
The hon. treasurer is again Mr. F. Atkinson, of £Y% bot 2 у n PS Qu МА? È the membership. The new officers are Dr. Dunlop. 
Hull, Mr. W. H. Womersley the hon. lantern important feature of the exhibition was e cele- hon. president: W. R. Taylor, president ; 


: : : i t lub’s coming of age, the club М tm й . 
slide secretary, with Mr. W. Trickett the port. bration of the c Mus Fraser, exhibition secretary; and Mr. John 
folio CRAP. The jury of selection is only Min a AE January ат. 1893, M ub ind Macdonald, hon. business secretary. 
¿lightly уана. by me resignation of 0. lex dins formed, Messrs. Ald. Hewitt-Dean and Joshua А Difficult Subject. 
D EE Res ee his nomination came from the Duckworth were elected vice-presidents, and both The Hampshire House Photographic Society is 
Arale Pad Wortley Society which was an these gentlemen have held their office up to the not afraid to set its members a dificult task. As 
xceedingly smart piece of licy to nominate one present time without a break, and it proved very а "set subject competition " it offered a prize for 
se h ЕУ. lh E f die Leed Camera Club interesting to see these two gentlemen, one acting the best photograph of, from, or including 
of the principal heads o! the Š Ё ' as chairman and the other as opener of the Hammersmith Bridge. Those who know Hammer- 
exhibition of a club they were the means of form- smith Bridge best will best appreciate the dith- 
The Secretary. ing twenty-one years ago. Both gentlemen re- — culty of turning it into a pictorial photo raph. 
I suppose my readers in Yorkshire will say I ferred to the photographic changes which had It is not among the number of those beside 
have not yet mentioned the election of the taken place during their experience, and it proved which (as at Stopham or Old Shoreham) artists 
business secretary. Well, of course not, for it is very interesting and amusing to the persons set up their easels in rows and photographers 
obvious that with sixteen years of excellent service present. stand in a queue waiting to take their turn. 


in that capacity Mr. Clough has ensured such а Exhibition Pays Off Old Score. Under the circumstances, it was not surprising 


: : that among the views entered for competition 

> : > ti Lancaster Photographic Society appears to have “ : Au^ ) i 

well dispensed with and Clough appointed until iode well in. ti st year, judged by heir those “from and including " were more in evi- 
a 


he is “tired.” Yes. my friends, that is the “word,” ; lance dence than those "of" the bridge; but some of 


е A balance sheet just issued. Starting with a the latter clas : 
| s show Я 
апа sooner or later it will arrive, but many of us to treasurer of nearly four pounds ed that their authors apnre 


ida: : , they pay all ; ^ А 
hope it will be later than sooner. Just a little : : : : ciated the uses of sunlight and atmosphere in 
cn was dropped by him that it may be much 814 imn up Мр мы я pounds im pa arcte turning a naturally unpictorial or anti-pictorial 
sooner than expected, and the delegates 07606, O. dle Con ition they organised which gave subject to pictorial effect. 


another society of the same city. 


: “ " them a clear nine pounds. If I could only con- 

voice echoed, “We hope not! vince all societies P the importance of a well St Helens Again Exhibit. 

A Growing Membership. organised exhibition, both from the financial and St. Helens have had an exhibition, and a very 
It is very satisfactory to find that the figures the educational sides, they would reap much successful one, with a balance on the right side. 

of the None Federation fully support the view benefit and wealth. Ine display E са work was wel above the 

I have enlar upon on one or two previous ordinary; in fact, the society take some pride 

кюу енш уе there is a growing vapward For Holidays Try Sicily. А that the colour workers in St. Helens are Maiy 

tendency in society membership. For four pre- Mr. C. H. E. West, F.S.L, lecturing at the and skilful. The monochrome display was, how- 

vious years they were on the decline, but now they Bowes Park Photographic Society, says: . For ever, also good, and. unlike a couple of years 

are again rising. A very excellent rule in York- your next holiday try Sicily.” After describing ago, it was all done by members. Two years ago 


shire gives the council power to co-opt such her grandest and beautiful aspects the lecturer they ran an open show, and a year ago it was 
useful past delegates who, by reason of local then passed on to a description of Messina and passed over, so this year it is renewed, with even 
changes in officers, are not again sent as dele- the earthquake of 1908, when thousands of people greater interest than hitherto, and reflects great 
gates, and on Saturday Messrs. J. Skilbeck, F. G. were buried as in a colossal sandstorm, and then credit on organisers and workers alike. 
Issott, W. Н. Womersley, Lt.-Col. Johnson, G. 9n again to the City of Pompeii, whose overthrow Going F 
Thistlethwaite, Darley Townend, and W. Trickett WS due to the great volcanic paroxysm of A.D. 79. Bury Going Forward. р А 
were again co-opted оп the council. Just a word The catastrophe evidently came with startling The Bury (Y.M.C.A.) Photographic Society are 
as to the annual meeting at Sheffield, due in  rapidity; an alarming earthquake gave warning again to the front with a successful year's work, 
about a month: I have to say the arrangements of the re-awakening of Vesuvius; this was on and at the annual meeting many kind things were 
now in hand are simply the acme of comfort and February sth, A.D. ба, when great damage was said of the officers who were re-elected— T. W. 
pleasure. i done, while on August 24th, A.D. 79. showers of Gregory, president, and J. Spencer, secretary. 
pumice, cinders, and boiling water covered the Weekly summer rambles, monthly lectures, and 
Roundhay Park on July 18th. whole of Pompeii to a depth of some 12 or 14 feet, ап effort to double the membership are in 
Before passing from Yorkshire news let me urge while an intense blackness spread over the land. prospect. The society are to shortly make No. 1 
all societies who are contemplating including Mr. West then gave a very full and lucid account Room the scene of their gatherings. They have 
Roundhay Park, Leeds, in their summer pro- of the ruins and art treasures which have since offered to beautify it, put in a picture rail, and 
rammes of excursions to fix the date for Satur- been unearthed, mentioning incidentally that to gradually get together a good collection of 
ay, July 18th, when a great floral fête is to be the inhabitants of old Pompeii we are indebted pictures for the walls, their own work. Small 
Һеі near the Mansion House, which should pro- for an important industry—the canning business. wonder Mr. F. Whitaker was highly gratified 


vide a considerable amount of subjects for the Years ago, when the first excavations were made, when he came from Stalybridge, the secretarial 
interest of those who combine horticulture with an American came upon several jars of figs; the headquarters of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
camera culture. Roses, sweet peas, and colour contents were found to be fresh and palatable. Federation, to visit the society and demonstrate 


border bedding schemes of colour in the open are Yankee ingenuity caught the idea at once, and to them the wonderful magnetism of combination 
to be special features of the show, a crack military the next year canning factories were started in printing, when you know how to do it, and other 
hand, and other features of interest, among which the States. “dodges " of the artful and skilful pictorialist. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


/ be sent in every case (not for publication), 
4 i prints 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 


CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly 


address must be 
All queries and 


for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


written. Full name and 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
"Query" or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


The Moon, etc. 
Is it possible to photograph the moon to 
show detail, with camera and telescope com- 
bined, etc.? I have a 6in. double anastig- 
mat; would this give distortion at 4 ft., etc.? 

J. D. T. (Hampstead). 

Please read and follow our necessary 
rule as to writing on one side of the paper 
only. As the moon moves its own diameter 
length in about two minutes, and is always 
on the move at this rate, it is obvious that 
a sharp picture means a short exposure. 
How short depends on how much blur you 
can admit. See reply re moon, in this 
column, last week. There is no book for 
amateur photo-astronomers so far as we 
know. Distortion or exaggerated perspec- 
tive is only apparent when dealing with 
objects at different distances. If you were 
copying a flat object at 4 feet you need 
not have distortion in this sense, but if 
photographing a sitter for a portrait you 
most likely would get exaggerated per- 

spective effects. 


Moonlight. | 
How can I take a landscape water scene at 
night, showing reflection of moon, etc.? What 
size of stop? What plate? Any idea of 
exposure? I have a Dallmeyer stigmatic, F/6. 

L. H. S. (Leeds). 
Use the largest stop of lens, the quickest 
plate you can get. Full moon. No very 
near dark objects. Try ro to 15 minutes, 
and be very careful not to over-develop. 

Metol is the best developer for this type 

of negative, i.e. soft-contrast, rather thin, 

delicate gradations, no very dense high- 
lights. Use a backed plate and dilute 
developer. 


Negative Fog, etc. 
I develop my plates in Watkins’ tank with 
rodinal, but cannot get t free from fog, 
although the plates are loaded in darkness. 
Should I use ten per cent. potassium bromide ; 
if so, how much, and how alter time of 
development? What is the best focus for 
quarter-plate? I have a 125 mm. Dagor, but 
this seems to include too much, and the camera 
extension is not long enough for the half lens. 

J. G. B. (Dudley). 

Try adding 1 or 2 minims 10 per cent. 
pot. bromide per ro minims rodinal, and 
increase the time by то per cent. If this 
does not give fog-free negatives then try 
some other brand of plates. If your lens 
includes too wide an angle you can always 
trim away the surplus and enlarge what 
you deem desirable to include; 5 in. or 
125 mm. is a very generally useful length 
for quarter-plate work. Perhaps you 


could get the needed extra length for using 
the half lens by using an extra lens tube 
to fit the camera flange at one end, and 
the half lens at the other. Any handy 
brass-worker could make you such a fit- 
ment at a small cost. 


Reducing to Scale. 


I wish to make a reduced negative half 
diameter of postcard, etc. 
B. G. B. (Liverpool). 
When the object (postcard in your case) 
is double the (linear) size of the image 
then the lens-to-object distance is double 
the lens-to-plate distance, whatever be the 
focal length of the lens. Also, when the 
object is double the size of the image the 
lens-to-object distance is 3 times the focal 
length of the lens, and the lens-to-image 
is half this, i.e. rj times the focal 
length. We cannot make out how it is 
that if your lens is of 63 inches focal 
length the bellows length from back 
of lens to film—when fully extended, is 6} 
inches. This seems to suggest that the 
bellows always has to be at full extension 
in order to use the lens at all. As the 
object is a fixture there is no necessity to 
employ a rapid exposure, so you may as 
well use the smallest stop of the lens, 
whatever that may be. We cannot assign 
the correct exposure, as this depends on 
so many factors: time of year, of day, 
kind of light, colour of object, stop, speed 
of plate. But, as a mere suggestion, sup- 
pose you try 1 minute with smallest stop, 
good diffused light in a room. 


Lens. 
I have lately bought a 10 in. single landscape 
lens (Dagot, Paris). Diameter of stops, { and 
$in, which I take to be roughly уг and 
F/16, etc. S. G. O. (Stretford). 
Dividing 10 inches by 4 inch, and 
3 inch, gives you, say, Е/2о and F/13 
approximately. As to your long question 
about exposure, when one says the 
efficiency of a focal plane is 14 or 2 times 
that of a between-lens central opening and 
closing shutter, this refers to such short 
exposures that the time of opening and 
closing is an appreciable proportion of the 
entire time. Hence the grounds for giving 
a longer time to the between.lens shutter. 
By way of example, suppose the shutter 
takes r-100th sec. to open, and the same 
to close, i.e. 1-5oth sec. total opening and 
closing, only during a part of this time is 
the lens acting to an appreciable extent, 
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depending on the relative size of the slot 
to the full size of the shutter opening. 
Now, suppose the lens remains орен 
10 sec., and then closes again, and sup- 
pose the entire time of opening and clos- 
ing to be a dead loss, the deficiency or 
non-efficient time is only 1-soth as com- 
pared with to, or, say, 1-5ooth part. Thus 
for total short-time exposures the focal 
plane has an advantage, but when the 
exposure runs into several seconds, while 
the opening and closing take only a small 
fraction of a second, then for all practical 
purposes one is as good аз the other. 
Thus your general conclusions in the case 
of your image are right. As to any bright, 
light-reflecting object inside the camera, 
this is likely to give rise to trouble by 
reflecting light on to the plate and giving 
fog streaks. At the same time it may be 
possible that when the reflector is in posi- 
tion you can see some bright object which 
is hidden when the reflector is not in 
action and the lens is working. 


Various Queries. 
(1) I have repeated chromium intensification 
several times, with long washings, but ulti- 
mately found irregularity in the darkening. 
(2 Re copper toning, etc. (3) Will direct 
sunlight on part of the reflector (for daylight 
enlarging) affect the result? (4) What method 
other than using an actinometer with carbon 
process? C. A. W. (Teignmouth). 
Probably the explanation of your trouble 
is that the bichromate has so hardened 
the gelatine that the darkening agent finds 
difficulty in penetrating the pores of the 
gelatine. As а darkening developer 
ferrous sulphate, made acid by the addi- 
tion of a little acetic acid, would perhaps 
meet the case. (2) For copper toning of 
bromide prints try the following: 
(A) Water 8 oz., potass. citrate 64 drams. 
(B) Water т oz., copper sulphate 52 gr. 
(C) Water 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide 45 gr. 
When all the solids are dissolved add 
B to A, stir well, and then add C. (3) 
You are certainly inviting trouble by using 
an unevenly lit reflector. (4) There is 
*another way," as the cookery books put 
it (though it really comes to much about 
the same thing in the end). This is to 
select a small negative (S) having high 
lights of the same density and colour as 
those of the large negative (C) to be printed 
in carbon. Carbon tissue is put under C, 
and a small piece of fresh P.O.P. is put 
under the high-light parts of S. The two 
are put out to print side by side in diffused 
daylight. The print of S is examined from 
time to time until the gradations in the 
highest lights are faintly but certainly 
visible. By this time the carbon print is 
ready for development. 


Imogen Sulphite. 


Is it suitable for plates and papers? Does it 

stain? What is the price? What is the 

Watkins factor—normal time of development 

at 65? Does it keep well in solution? 

G. W. (Wimbledon). 

Price about 8d. per oz., freely soluble 
in water, giving acid yellow solution. 
Keeps fairly well, but works better 
freshly dissolved. Stale solutions become 
very slow in action. Does not stain 
plates, papers, or fingers. Gives clean, 
bright negatives. Watkins’ factor, 6. In 
our hands the image, with subjoined 
formula, puts in an appearance in about 
52 to 60 seconds, and a medium-density 
negative is obtained in 4 to 44 minutes. 
Developing formula: (A) Water 2 oz., 
soda sulphite roo gr., imogen sulphite 
12 gr. (B) Water 2 oz., soda carbonate 
(crystals) 200 gr. 
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AST week's lesson 

was devoted to a 
consideration of the 
development of 
plates or films by 
what may be 
termed the auto- 
matic method. This 
has sometimes been 
called mechanical development, but 
whatever the name applied to it may 
be, it is a method which assumes that, 
whether under exposed, normally ex- 
posed, or fully exposed, a certain fixed 
time of development will give the best 
result. This time, of course, depends 
on various factors, such as the type of 
plate, the strength of developer, the 
temperature of the developer, and the 
character of negative required. As we 
pointed out, there may be cases where 
an abnormal subject may need a shorter 
or a longer time of development, and 
this may be accomplished by putting 
the plates exposed on such subjects in 
separate boxes, and developing accord- 
inglv, or by noticing the subjects as the 
images appear in development, and re- 
moving the strong or contrasted sub- 
jects early and leaving the flat subjects 
longer. 

This method of developing gives a 
very large measure of control, but it 
does sometimes happen that something 
more is required. One of the great dif- 
ficulties of controlling development lies 
in the fact that we very seldom know 
much about the plate before we com- 
mence to develop it. It may be under, 
or correctly, or over exposed—we can 
only know which by actually applying 
a developing solution and watching the 
appearance of the image. Then it is too 
late to do anything in the way of modi- 
fication if too much exposure has been 
given. 

But let us leave the consideration of 
over-exposure for a moment, and see 
what may be done with plates which 
show signs of under-exposure. If we 
pour the developing solution over a 
properly exposed plate, and watch the 
appearance of the image, we shall 
notice that the high lights appear first. 
then the next brightest lights, and so 
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on, down to the detail in the shadows, 
the various tones coming along one 
after another in regular progression. 
The time taken depends on the charac- 
ter of the plate and the kind of de- 
veloper used.  Rodinal, for example, 
will bring out the full range of tones 
more quickly than will pyro-soda. So 
the tip to take is to use one kind of 
developer only, until one has grown 
quite familiar with the appearance of 
development of a normally exposed 
plate in it. A worker who has used 
pyro-soda and then tries rodinal will 
probably fancy the plate is very fully 
exposed, so rapidly will the tones follow 
each other. 

Well, now, let us suppose we are 
developing a plate, and that the high 
lights have made their appearance, and 
are not followed in due course by the 
brighter half-tones. The high lights 
will, in all probability, get blacker and 
blacker on the negative, as development 
continues, and what we have to fear is 
that the negative will get very harsh, 
that is, very black and white, with an 
inadequate amount of half-tone. Рег- 
haps the best thing to do when appear- 
ances suggest under-exposure is to 
place the plate in a dish of clean water, 
and to cover it up, and leave it for ten 
minutes. This treatment coaxes out de- 
tail in the shadows, and at the same 
time prevents the production of great 
density in the high lights. In other 
words, it keeps the negative from get- 
ting harsh. 

But we must explain that there arc 
degrees of under-exposure, and that it 
is only when the under-exposure 15 
slight that such a method of treatment 
will enable a passable negative to be 
produced. If the under-exposure is 
considerable, that is, if there has been 
no effective light action on the shadows, 
no coaxing will bring up detail, be- 
cause there is no detail to bring up. 
Even the use of slightly warm water for 
soaking the plate will have little effect, 
except that all such coaxing dodges 
will most probably produce fog all over 
the plate. Naturally such degrees of 
under-exposure will mean that the plate 
is worthless, and may be at once thrown 


MORE ABOUT DEVELOPMENT. 


away, or, at all events, will be thrown 
away as soon as it is removed from the 
fixing bath, for sometimes the appear- 
ance of a plate is deceptive until it has 
been fixed and examined in a good 
light. 

When we know that a plate is under- 
exposed, before we commence to de- 
velop it we may take certain steps to 
obtain the best possible result. There 
are occasions when it is necessary to 
under-expose, or lose the subject 
altogether. We may be photographing 
the boat-race, or horses in a steeple- 
chase, or the baby running about on 
the lawn, and, having calculated the 
rate of movement and the distance of 
the moving object, we find that the ex- 
posure which will give a sharply de- 
fined picture of the moving object will 
be one too short to give shadow detail 
in the ordinary way. In such a case 
we should not develop in any tentative 
way, but commence boldly, and at once 
with a solution which will bring out 
everything there is in the plate. Sucha 
developer might be a normal solution 
diluted with its own bulk of tepid water. 
It is not desirable to leave out the 
potassium bromide in such cases of 
under-exposure, for it is well known 
that an under-exposed plate is more 
prone to fog than is one normally ex- 
posed. The potassium bromide, in 
fact, in such cases prevents fog to a 
great extent, but does not keep from 
appearing any of the light action which 
has taken place on the plate. 

We have referred to the use of a 
tepid developing solution, but it is 
necessary to say that we use the word 
“tepid” in its somewhat vague sense 
deliberately. We have heard tepid dc- 
fined as 80 deg. Fahr. in connection 
with the bath. But for developing a 
plate 80 deg. Fahr. might be too high 
a temperature for one plate yet quite 
safe for another. The gelatines em- 
ployed in dry-plate manufacture vary 
in character to a considerable extent. 
So each worker must ascertain for him- 
self what temperature the plate he use- 
will stand. This is readily done bv 
cutting a quarter-plate into half а dozen 
strips, and immersing them in warm 
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water, alongside a thermometer. The 
strip should be left in the warm water 
for at least a couple of minutes, and 
as one strip is removed the temperature 
of the water may be raised another five 
degrees by adding hot water to the re- 
quired extent. A simple experiment of 
this kind will give fairly definite in- 
formation as to what the plate will stand 
in the way of forcing with warm solu- 
tions. 

So much, then, for under-exposures. 
Now let us see what we may do with an 
over-exposed plate. The method of 
treating over-exposure which we sug- 
gested last week was to develop the 
plate just as if it were correctly ex- 
posed. Unless the degree of over- 
exposure is very considerable, this 
method answers fairly well, but it gives 
us a negative which is thick in every 
tone, and so one which will print 
slowly. There is, perhaps, no great 
disadvantage in this slow printing, 
especially with such processes as bro- 
mide or gaslight ; but it is a little awk- 
ward sometimes when enlarging, if the 
light used in the lantern is oil or in- 
candescent gas. Still it is an easy 
matter to reduce such thick plates with 
the hypo and ferricyanide reducer until 
they become a reasonable working 
thickness. 

But here again we have sometimes 
to meet the case of the plate which we 
know beforehand is very much over- 
exposed. It may happen that we have 
exposed a series of plates, and on de- 
veloping the first have found such a 
degree of over-exposure that some- 
thing different must be done with the 
others if decent results are to be 
obtained. Certain restrainers may be 
added to the developer, such as potas- 
sium bromide, or sodium citrate, the 
latter being more powerful than the 
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bromide. As far as bromide goes, it 
must be remembered that the effect of 
bromide is lost if development is 
pushed far. So that when using a well- 
restrained developer on an оуег-ех- 
posed plate, we must not simply de- 
velop for the full standard time, but 
develop until the high lights and half- 
tones have appeared, and the shadows 
have just begun definitely to grey over. 
If the plate is then fixed, it will be 
found to be a well-graded negative, but 
thin and delicate. In such a condition 
it may give an excellent print on one 
of the slower, vigorous, or “contrasty ” 
brands of gaslight paper, but it will in 
many cases prove too thin, even for 
this, until it has been intensified. Such 
intensification is by no means a difficult 
matter, and there are many forms of 
tabloid intensifier, any of which may 
be used. 

When using citrate of sodium as a 
restrainer, a slightly different method 
may be adopted, at all events when 
using pyro-soda developer. If there is 
any appearance of too rapid a develop- 
ment, the action may be almost arrested 
by pouring into the developer a little 
dilute solution of citric acid. This 
immediately forms sodium citrate by 
combining with the sodium of the car- 
bonate of sodium in the developer, car- 
bonic acid being liberated. Care must 
be taken not to add too much citric 
acid, or development will be stopped 
entirely. If a quarter of an ounce of 
citric acid is dissolved in ten ounces 
of water, and a few drops of this solu- 
tion be poured into the developer, a 
powerful restraining effect will be 
produced. In fact, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to get development to proceed 
after the citric acid has been added. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the chief 
value of the citric acid method lies in 
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its power of stopping development, if 
necessary, directly the plate gives indi- 
cation of bad over-exposure. Then the 
old developer may be washed off, and a 
fresh one applied which is well re- 
strained with potassium bromide, the 
method given above being then fol- 
lowed, namely, the development until 
the shadows are just greyed over, and 
after-intensification. 

It must not be supposed that a plate 
may have thirty or forty times the nor- 
mal exposure, and then yield a perfect 
negative when developed in any of the 
ways suggested. It is fundamental 
that proper exposure will give the best 
result. If the plate is seriously over- 
exposed, there is bound to be some loss 
of gradation in the highest lights, and 
all that can be done by any method cf 
development is to make the negative 
slightly less bad than it would have 
been if developed mechanically. In ex- 
treme cases, for example, some portions 
of the negative may be completely re- 
versed. That is, the brightest lights of 
the picture will be represented as a 

ositive and not as a negative. This 
1s most likely to occur in such subjects 
as interiors, where, when exposing for 
the shadows the high lights, such as 
windows, are inevitably over-exposed, 
and if the negative as a whole is over- 
exposed, the windows must be enor- 
mously so. When this reversal has 
been produced by exposure, no method 
of development will fail to bring it out 
in the negative. 

Our consideration of development 
thus brings us back to the point that 
exposure 15 of paramount importance 
in all photographic work, and we con- 
stantly advise the beginner to concen- 
trate his atention on the problems ot 
exposure in preference to relying on de- 
velopment modifications. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
J. W. Thomson, 95, Iona Street, Leith. (Title of print, “At Dusk 
of Day.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ortho.; lens, 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 
The Beginners! Prize is awarded to A. Gillespie, 64, Townhead, 
Kirkintilloch. (Title of print, “Old Orkney.”) Technical data: 


Aldis ; stop, F/6 ; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 5 p.m., March; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 

The Second Prize to Miss B. Mercer, Ruthville, Terenure, 
Dublin. (Title of print, “Fisher Folk." Technical data: 
Frena iso. film; lens, single achromatic; stop, F/8; exposure, 
I-40th sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Edith Afriat, 36a, Upper 
Marylebone Street, W. (Title of print, “Wonderment.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Ilford Zenith ; lens, Ross; stop, F/5.6 ; exposure, 

sec. ; time of day, mid-day, July ; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Ilford gaslight paper. 

The Mounting Prize to John Brown, Cliftonville, Strafford 
Road, Barnet. (Title of print, * The Jig-Saw Puzzle.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of 
day, mid-day, July; printing process, bromoil on Lilywhite 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

Thos. A. Hudson, Sunderland; S. Haggar, Ipswich; Robt. 
Ure, Cardonald; W. D. G. Day, Oxford; Wm. Robinson, 
Ipswich; A.J. Shorter, Balham (3); Justin McCarthy, Liverpool ; 
W. Zilly, Berlin; W. C. Gurney, Walthamstow; Herbert G. 
Calkin, Dulwich, S. E. ; A Vermeulen, The Hague; Н. P. Dinelli, 
Hammersmith, W. 


Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Ensign Symmetrical; stop, F/t1; 
exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 9.30 a.m., July; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, Kodak Royal bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to J. V. Meersch, 3, Clarence Drive, 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “Gilmorehill.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/11; exposure, 4 sec. ; 
time of day, afternoon, March; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, bromide. 


A Second Extra Prize to G. Beal, 13, Spencer Road, Putney, 
S.W. (Title of print, “The Sentinels.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Panchromatic; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 7 sec.; K3 
screen; time of day, 4.30 p.m., March; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 


A Third Extra Prize to Dingley P. Fuge, 104, Malsies Road, 
Keighley, Yorks. (Title of print, * The White Sisters.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; lens, Celor; stop, F/6.8 ; 
exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of day, 1 p.m., February ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak bromide, sepia 
toned. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of coin- 
petitors placed in Classes IL, IL, and III., and the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


b. 
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"uu WHY NOT MAKE MORE 6000 PRINTS ? |" 


Every photographer makes good prints—some 
frequently, some only occasionally. But do 
you make all good prints? If not, what is 
the cause? Cameras, roll-films and plates 
are now so well-made that the number 
of good negatives produced must be 
sufficient to enable good prints 
to be made almost every time. А 

Then it must be the paper. 
Have you looked into this? 
Remember you can buy 
a paper which carries a 


GUARANTEE 


of quality; and with 
that as à safeguard 
why hesitate to try 
it? Do it now. 
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For Plates 11 х 25. 


A REAL POCKET CAMERA AT A PRICE TO SUIT EVERY POCKET. 
© A dainty little Camera, fitted with а first-class lens and reliable finder, small enough to slip into the pocket of your waistcoat, and made by а 
first-class firm of high repute. 


©. The Camera has a well-made body of best seasoned wood, and a metal frame covered i in | itation leather, ell designed ; 
ee та -proof bellows, lined with cloth, large folding frame, view finder with gud uy а) folding pou ensuring 
a e 


€. Each Camera x upplied complete with unbreakable f lid 
Extra metal plate slides, I/- Fil a psck айсын, А. ocussing screen, one slide, in a neat cardboard case, at the inclusive price of 7/6. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN б CO. (Photo), Ltd., 13, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, E.C. 
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66 THE VRIL 99 | THE icones ET FOR 
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Postcard. 
1-plete. 
This NEW MODEL MADE UNDER EXPERT | 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
FEATURES: WORKS. 


Variable Extension, 
making it available | THE ONLY CONVERTIBLE WIDE-ANGLE LENS MADE. 


for use with Short, | |, Definition and Covering Power are unique, even at the unprecedented 


Medium, and Long aperture of F/11. It covers a field of approximately 110°. It is 
Focus Lenses. Screw Focussing Adjustment, which can be operated іе дей ш its ae bo d ie 


either before or after opening the Camera. Wide Front (in the three 
larger sizes) for Stereoscopic Work when desired, Speeds ranging | All Holostigmats are tested by the Computer, Мг. А. E. Conrady, before 
from 1 sec. to 1/2,800th. Suitable for Wide or Ordinary Angle Work. dispatch to customers. 


Write for Full Descriptive Catalogue of the above to 


W. WATSON б SONS, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London; 


16, Forrest Road, Edinburgh; & (Depot), 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 
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HE 
pieces, or, at any rate, water studies, 
afford a convenient opportunity of study- 


two accompanying little sea 


ing contrasts or differences. In the first 
place, fig. A shows us what is, for all 
practical purposes, a square picture, while 
fip B is of the long and narrow order. 
In general—with exceptions, of course— 
it may be said that the square shape is 
not often satisfactory. For one thing, the 
eye is too easily tempted to coinpare 
closely related shapes and sizes, and thus 
the picture proper is apt to suffer in the 
direction of divided attention. 

Next we notice in fig. A a general 
suggestion of light, while in fig. B the 
effect is that of darkness. The former 
suggests the midday hours, the latter the 
close of day. In the latter case it seems 
to us that with so obvious a setting sun as 
this, one would not expect to see quite the 
order of light and shade contrasts that we 
get either in the distant landscape or water 
part. In fact, the scheme of lighting is 
more like that one is accustomed to see 
at night with an unclouded moon, rather 
than the sun. 

The third point inviting contrast or 
comparison is in respect to the matter of 
the chief reflection effect. In fig. A this 
is the dark boat and sails, while in fig. B 
it is the broken.up streak of s:rong light 
from the setting sun, which, by the way, 
seems to be shown rather too large 
in size for such a small size of picture, 
which consequently invites fairly close 
inspection. : 


Е 
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A.—THE TRAWLER. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


By H. S. Morris. 
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Every week two or three prints entered 
News Weekly Competition will 


to other. readers dealing with the same class of subject. 
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in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


petition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will 


dealt with here. 


Few people realise how small are the 
apparent diameters of the sun or moon. 
They subtend just a trifle over half a 
degree of angle, so that a threepenny-bit, 
say g in. diameter, at 70 1n., would about 
cover the sun or moon. The sun’s disc 
in this reproduction measures just about 
3-16:hs in. in diameter, and so to get it 
at the proper angle the print should be 
held 110 times 3-16ths in., or not less than, 
say, 20 in., from the eye. ‘The reader may 
say this is pedantic; and so it is, in some 
degree. For we all know that the bright- 
ness of the sun or full moon gives us a 
suggestion of larger size than what is 
mathematically correct. Custom has long 
sanctioned artistic licence in this as in 
some other matters, but with increased 
education the discriminating public are 
asking artists not to push licence to 
excess. 

There is yet another point which these 
prints bring to mind, viz., the way in 
which the nature of a water reflection tells 
us something about the surface of the 
water. The more the water surface is 
broken up into wavelets, the more is the 
reflection image correspondingly cut up. 
Now, it is a matter of common experience 
that many small disconnected patches of 
strong darks or lights, and more especially 
the latter, tend to irritate rather than 
attract the eye. So when on picture 
making intent it is well to take pause 
before selecting subjects of this kind, until 
one has considered whether the attractions 
of the picture in general are sufficiently 
strong to outweigh such cut-up patches. 

In fig. B one is left somewhat in doubt 
as to the precise nature of many of the 
more or less horizontal patches of very 
pronounced darks on the water part of 

the subject; they may be the shadow 
| parts of wavelets or out-jutting ledges 
of rock. But be they what they may, 
they cut up the subject a good deal 
into horizontal strips and patches. 

In fig. A the calmer surface of the 
water does not have this cutting up, 
disconnected effect so markedly. 

Print B certainly does at once 
suggest a negative that has been 
considerably under-exposed — unless, 
of course, the worker had in mind 
some special effect which is not 
stated. It may possibly be that this 
was an experiment in the direction of 
trying to get something like a moon- 
light effect with the aid of a setting 
sun—an experiment quite legitimate, 
even if the result is not altogether 
sa'isfactory. For it is only by care- 
fully designed and carried out experi- 
ment in the domain of picture 
making that we can enlarge our out- 
look and region of pictorial subject. 

In pictures pourtraying sunlight and 
moonlight the highest light in both 


cases can only be represented by white 
paper, although sunlight is many thousand 
times brighter than moonlight; also the 
darkest shadow is limited to the darkest 


B.—Tue PATH or Go rp. 
By A. W. Hemphill. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


tone of his print. To secure the illusions 
of sunlight and moonlight, therefore, a 
compromise must be effected if the result 
is to carry conviction. The usual way is 
to represent the sunlight or bright day- 
light scene with a long range of gradations 
from the strongest light to the heaviest 
dark, while in the moonlight picture the 
intermediate half-tones can be "skipped " 
and more vigorous contrasts used. The 
two little prints on this page illustrate 
these points very satisfactorily. 
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Distortion. 

A gentleman who has had considerable experience in the 
photography of domestic animals, cattle and sheep more par- 
ticularly, gave me a valuable hint a little while ago. Never 
stalk your quarry, said he, at any rate when it is of the feminine 


gender. One had just to sit down in the middle of the field and 
take no notice. Tremendously piqued, and even more tremen- 
dously interested, it—I mean, she—would come to you. She 


would come nearer and nearer, until you got her slap-bang in 
the face. Proof! He showed a mangled picture of a cow taken 
by this simple strategy, taken head on, with the lens apparently 
one and a half inches from the cow’s “moo.” True, the cow's 
head was so frightfully distorted that it might have passed for a 
prehistoric monster, but that didn't matter. It showed what 
could be done. The little idea was not put into practice until 
last week, and it wasn't a cow at all, but a nanny-goat. But it 
did come nearer and nearer, just as. he said, until its breath 
clouded the lens. It would be a distorted image, I knew, as I 
prepared to press the trigger, but—but it wasn't. The goat 
wasn't distorted a bit. The camera was—very. The man at 
the shop where I take my repairs says he may make something 
of it. 


How Academical News is Conveyed. 
Of a little coterie of four artists who, 
formed a lively summer party at the Hotel de France, 
three of them—Derwent Wood, Llewellyn, and now Hughes 
Stanton—have been elected A.R.A.’s, and the fourth, Frank 
Emanuel, last year had his picture purchased by the Chantrey 
Bequest. Anent Hughes Stanton's election, we are reminded 
that the first model to convey the news of the election to the 
happy elected receives a “statutory” gift of a sovereign. On 
this occasion there was a dead heat, and four models received 
that sum apiece. There is a tale some years ago that half a 
dozen young scamps, who were in the know, found out the 
names of the artists who were regarded as * possibles," and on 
election night, ten minutes or so before the election was actuallv 
declared, posted off to the likelies, and told each of them that 
he was the lucky man. Six sovereigns changed hands, and five 
of their former owners were still lamenting while the recipients 
were enjoying a recherché dinner out of the proceeds of the 

ruse. 


Old Iron. 

On three nights in succession recently I went to a lantern 
lecture, and on each occasion there was a crowded audience, 
which appeared to enjoy itself immensely. The audiences were 
possessed of a fair level of intelligence, although, of course, thev 
could not aspire to that claimed by the readers of, sav, the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Оп my way home from the third lecture I 
bought a copy of that lively newspaper, and found an italicised 
statement as follows: “There must be many of my generation 
who, like me, are sorry to learn that the magic lantern is no 
longer a marketable commodity." In the original italics—but I 
will not torture the printer—it looks even more impressive than 
that. There is something pontifical about italics. We may take 
it, therefore, notwithstanding advertisement evidence to the con- 
trary, that the poor old magic lantern, with its chimney of 
Russian iron and its cowl top, has dissolved away in a rain of 
petroleum tears at the approach of the cinema. 


some five years ago 
Montreuil, 


Back Numbers. 

There is no disputing the auihoritativeness of italics, of 
course, or the heading at the top, * The Things that Matter," or 
the signature at the foot, “Filson Young." Otherwise I might 
suggest that, although it is no longer magical, the optical lan- 
tern is still with us and going strong. But I should be in the 
position of Mr. Winkle, when he had to explain to the judge 
that his name was not Daniel, and I should be asked how it 15 
possible for the disappearance of the magic lantern to have got 
into all the shrillness of italics, if it were not so. But this I 
will say. There are certain old fogeys still in the world who 
prefer to look at a projected picture which will keep s:ill for 
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three or perhaps even four minutes, rather than 
to watch pictures which move all the time as 
though they were impelled by electric batteries. 
They are old-fashioned people, of course, and fail to understand 
progress. And we must leave the question of what is to be done 
with them to Mr. Filson Young. 


Our Post-bag. 

The recent article on winter in Switzerland, has brought a 
whole host of queries from readers, and we select from them two 
which are the easiest to answer. 

GREGORY.—How can I get some practice at ski-ing at home 
before I commence my holiday ?—Buy a pair of skis at a toy- 
shop, and try gliding about on them and turning in a table and 
chair encumbered drawing-room of the ordinary type. The 
more china about the better. When you can get about at less 
than 10s. a minute take the skis out for a run in a quiet but 
greasy street. Here the system of scoring is different: one for 
a dog, two for a she-pedestrian, three for a man, four for a 
horse, five for a lamp-post, and six for a motor vehicle over- 
turned. As a final practice, try crossing at the Bank at mid-day, 
followed by a glide on skis down the Liverpool Street escalator. 

EconoMy.—What will a fortnight in Switzerland cost me?— 
It all depends on what you spend. 


The Cracked Negative. 
O, what a clumsy hand was mine 
To drop it, clitter-clatter ! 
I wept big bucketsful of brine 
To find an ugly random line 
Across its subject-matter. 


In one sad moment was defaced— 

Most cruel of mischances '— 
What on it once the light had traced— 
Insulted now by my rude haste— 

The features of sweet Frances. 


I wondered, would the tell-tale crack 
Across the print be squinting, 
If I emploved some little knack, 
Such as an honest roasting-jack, 
To turn the frame while printing. 


But then up spoke that negative, 
A speech that did it credit, 

"^I really have no wish to live, 

Pray send me through the dustman's sieve "— 
It faltered as it said it— 


" Reverse is all tnat I expect, 

As with a neg. 1s fitting," 
And added, with a grin it checked— 
“I doubt if you and she object 

To just one other sitting." 
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THE PIONEER BY J. S. STENING (Australia). 
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MISCHIEVOUS. . B. SMITH. 
This picture received an award at the recent Exhibition of the Canterbury Camera Club. 
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So many artists in all the ages have taken the land- 
scape of the Holy Land as the background of their 
theme that it is interesting to be 
THE AUTOCHROME IN able to compare such colour 
THE HOLY LAND, impressions with results actually 
taken on the autochrome plate. 
Such an opportunity was afforded by the lecture given 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society 
by Miss Sophie Nicholls, F.R.G.S., who has made a 
photographic tour of the land, chiefly for a geographical 
purpose. Palestine, although it has great scarcity of 
woods and waters, and is much too broad and open for 
good landscape effects, is a wonderful land for colour, 
and to its natural colour values are added those of its 
people. Although Miss Nicholls was on landscape bent, 
she could not resist the fascination of Palestinian por- 
traiture, and she was fortunate enough to be in Jeru- 
salem at Easter, when this city—which is sacred alike to 
Christian, Jew, and Mohammedan—becomes the most 
picturesque place in the world. Miss Nicholls, who did 
not restrict herself to colour work, took three cameras— 
one a panoramic instrument—through the length and 
breadth of Palestine, and although she found the sirocco 
a great trouble in that it made telephotography often 
impossible, it had the compensating advantage of 
softening the otherwise garish sunlight. 
ооо 
The sport of cricket, which will soon again Бе in full 
blast on the playing fields, is not regarded usually as a 
dangerous one to the players 
themselves. Yet for the photo- 
grapher of cricket at close 
quarters it is a game of undoubted danger, because it 
is impossible for him to give attention to his instrument 
and avoid the ball. Wherever he may stand, within a 
certain radius of the wickets, he 1s practically certain to 
be hit at one time or another. Even should he escape 
this unpleasant experience, the constant possibility of 
it must get on his nerves—of course, he will be thinking 
of his instrument, not of himself—and nervousness 
generally results in spoiled work. Cricket photography, 
as Dr. Adolphe Abrahams pointed out in his recent 
lecture at the Royal Photographic Society, has been 
revolutionised of late years, and now, with long-focus 
lenses, photographs are taken from the roof of the 
pavilion, a hundred yards or so away, resulting in the 
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bird’s-eye view with which readers of the illustrated 
papers are familiar. There is usually some perversion 
in such pictures, because the adaptability of the lens is 
pressed to the extreme limit, but the gain, from the 
Press and sporting point of view, is enormous. 
o 9 Oo 

In the newly published “ Reminiscences of My Life,” 
by Henry Holiday, the artist, there is an interesting 
account of how one of the first 
“detective " or hand cameras to be 
issued was employed politically in 
connection with the Irish question 
(which is still with us). Оп the eve of a visit to Ireland 
in the 'eighties Mr. Holiday saw an advertisement of 
the first snapshot camera, promptly bought it, and took 
it across the Irish Sea, on the other side of which he 
congratulated himself on “snapping a member of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary without his knowing it." 
“The camera," he says, “was circular and flat; one 
could put it under one's coat and let the lens come out 
through a buttonhole. I got the negatives developed 
immediately by a photographer, who was astonished at 
the results." An Irish priest who had been imprisoned 
for a purely political and artificial offence was liberated 
during Mr. Holiday's visit, and in the triumphal proces- 
sions, with bands and banners, which followed the 
release the visitor used his detective camera freely. 
Some excellent pictorial records were secured, and from 
these lantern slides were made. 

ооо 

From New York there comes an interesting develop- 
ment of the “ Who's Who” idea. In a "Who's Who " 
which is projected in some of the States 
it is proposed to include a portrait “for 
a consideration " (but we don't know 
what that means) in addition to the 
thumb-nail biography. Will it be long before our own 
indispensable “Who’s Who ” publishes photographs 
also? It would horribly distend its already ample bulk, 
but doubtless it would give great satisfaction, at least to 
those celebrities who are fortunate enough to get inside 
the red covers. Perhaps it might be possible to publish 
the photographs as a supplement in the form of a 
specially bound album with a clasp. The vogue of the 
published portrait is becoming extreme. One of those 
changes which are so gradual as to escape notice is 
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taking place in our daily newspapers, at least in the half- 
penny ones. Itis quite unusual now for a special article 
to appear on the leader page without a little portrait of 
the author at the top of the column, and we have even 
seen ordinary “Letters to the Editor” similarly de- 
corated. 
9 0 O9 

Mr. Brangwyn has set himself the task of inspiring 
art into the Royal Society of British Artists, a task 
which Whistler once undertook, only to 
escape a vote of censure by a narrow 
majority soon after. Then Sir Alfred East 
had a try with some success. Brangwyn 
has had no time to clear off the weight of deadheads, 
yet, and alas many of them still exhibit. The interest 
in. the present show centres in the Central and South- 
West Galleries. Except for Mr. E. H. Read’s “Mother 
and Children” (86), the South-East and South-West 
Galleries need not detain us, and even including A. 
Stewart’s “The Approach of Night," with its yellow 
ochre ladies, the North-East Gallery is hardly more 
exciting. Going back to the more promising rooms, 
Spencer Pryse has a sterling good triptych in litho- 
graphy, not quite as good as his Tube poster, perhaps, 
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and James Pryde has a well painted and mysterious 
“Sinister Interior " (5), the door in which is almost as 
high as the price of the picture. Murray Smith is 
clearly the man of the year and quite justifies his “ South 
Kensington " promise. He is a veritable master of land- 
scape, and his “ Piazzale Michelangiolo " (34) and “The 
Bridge " (45) are an artistic delight. The making of 
the Central Gallery is, of course, Brangwyn's “The 
Bridge, Avignon," a sturdy, impressive piece of work 
rich in the President's familiar and friendly browns. 
Compared with this, Priestman's huge ' Home" (r4) 
looks fretted and worried. Carruthers Gould has a 
boneless ‘‘Gala Night." Becker’s large lithographs 
catch an instantaneous movement, but so could a camera 
with much less effort. His work leaves us unsatisfied. 

We regret that by inadvertence we stated in our issue 
for March 23rd that an exhibition of works by Alberto 
Martini was being held at the Goupil Gallery. The 
pictures by this artist are on view at the galleries of 
Messrs. Goupil and Co., of Bedford Street, Strand. Our 
readers should note that the Goupil Gallery is situated 
at 5, Regent Street, W., and Messrs. William Marchant 
and Co., the proprietors, have pointed out to us that 
they are entitled to the sole use of this title. 
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EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will sérve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 

. afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SuBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


1/25 sec. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 


or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/15 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes, open river scenery, 

figure studies in the open, light buildings, 

wet street scenes, etc. ... ... ... ... .. 1/8 a 
landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/5 - 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

Of PICOT aue c9 e v es ee ES ше э» 1/8 Y 


Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... | 44 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector... 5 is 


1/40 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 


Medium Plate. А Plate, Plate 


1/125 sec. 


sec. 1/100 sec. 


1/75 ,, 


1/40 ,, 
1/25 ,, 
1/10 ,, 
1/4 ,, 


secs. 1 т 


As а further puide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 
Ultra Rapid Plates PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
BARNET, к a 1 Warwick, Warpress. 


Leto, Phoenix. 
Lumiere, Blue Label РЗ 
MARION, Instantaneous. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. Barnet, Medium. 
Matte-Ground. ^ Medium Ortho 
EnsiGN, Film. ILPORD. Chromatic. 


ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


" uper- : 
CADETT, n Hage pact 
pecial Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 


Rapid. . й 
EASTMAN. S Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS' 

Invorp, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 

» Zenith. | 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

ag rthochrome S.S. 

LETO, ue Rapid. 

LUMIERE, Sigma. 

. Violet Label 

Marion, Record. 


Supreme 
" per 
diator 


PAGET, Switt and Ex. Special. 


», Panchromatic. 


WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
эз Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 

chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
б Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
.Extra Rapid. 
Т Royal Standard 
о, 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
з Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
5 Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso 
GuirriNS' Gramme, 
ILFORD. Rapid E 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 


” so. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho B. 


н 


PARAGON, S саа 

AJAR, Specia pid. 

Vipex, Special Rapid. 

Warwick, Special Rapid. 

wee os Anti-screen, Iso- 
peedy. 

WRATTEN, Double Instan- 

taneous and Allochrome. 


ra. 
al Rapid, 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 

Слретт.Коуа! Standard Rapid 
» Professional 

Сткком, Roll Film. 
^ Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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, » о. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 3.1 
T Sovereign. 
6 N.F. 
Корак, N.C. Film. 
5i Premo Film Pack 
Lux1iERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
» Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho. 
h Non-screen Ortho, 
Rajar, lso. Roll Film. 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 


AGPA, Chromo. 
^ Chromo-Isolar 


; press. 
MARION, Portrait. 


pe 
Pacer, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGPA, lsolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, on ry. 

a so, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. xd 
П.ғоко, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuwiERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 

PARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK. Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary: 
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ALTHOUGH 
photographers 
frequently use the word infinity, 

very few stop to consider what 

meaning they are attaching to the 

word. But a little thought will 
show that the finite mind is not 
able to form a definite or finite idea 
as to infinity. However far away 
| anything may be—the fixed stars, 
for instance—we can always imagine something 
else behind and beyond them. In fact, we speak of 
the stars and their sky background beyond them. 

Now light travels at the rate of about 186,000 miles 
per second, so that it takes nine or ten minutes to travel 
from the sun | | | 


م 


to the earth, 
e.g.,a distance 
of, say, 924 
milion miles. 
Now the near- 
est of the so 
caled fixed 
stars is about 
275,000 times 
as far away 
from us as the 
sun is. How 
farthe farther- 
most stars are 
no one can 
compute. But 
there must be 
a "beyond" 
that infinity, 
and thus some- 
thing beyond 
our mind's | 
grasp. But for all practical photographic purposes, 
such as measuring the focal length of a lens, practical 
infinity is only a mere speck compared with such vast 
distances. In fact, it is often a matter of yards rather 
than miles, and it is at times a convenience to know 
how near it is practicable for our “infinity " to be to the 
lens. 

Suppose that we have a lens and wish to measure 
its focal length for (approximately) parallel rays, etc. 
First comes the question of the degree of accuracy which 
will content us. Suppose the “focus,” or focal length, 
is roughly estimated to be between four and six inches, 
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GREAT art has a twofold function—to 
elevate and to teach. The artist is in one 
sense a leader and a guide. 
eye to observe appearances and connect 
them with their causes. The massiveness 
of a mountain, the vastness of the cloud- 
decked space, the deathless movement of 
the ocean are not only perceived, but 


SEM soak with the conditions of causation, the artist 
> ` ” with the significance of appearance. 
eye sees but the primary appearance, the artist's eye 
sees subtleties of appearance. The great artist employs 
the less familiar facts of appearance to stir the nobler thoughts 


PRACTICAL INFINITY. 


^N An Article for the 
Lens Worker. 


Low 


L P m at i = were > 
SN on oz Р NUN ^. 


and any error less than one-tenth of an inch will serve 
our purpose. | 

Now if we focus any object so that the object is n 
times (linear) its image, we know that the object-to-lens 
distance is n + 1 times f, the focal length, i.e., (n + 1)f, 
or fn + f. 

If n is considerable, say 100 times, this object distance, 
or "major conjugate," is 1o1f; or in the above case 
somewhere between 404 and 606 inches. | 

The “minor conjugate," or lens-to-image distance, 15 

i (x + 3, or í C , Or ч (п+ 1), ог i+], 
which are all one and the same thing. Hence the 
difference between the focal length and the minor con- 
jugate is f. In the case just quoted this would be some- 
thing between 4-100ths and 6-1ooths of an inch. 

Either of these comes well within the 1-1oth of an 
inch limit. 

Now let us 
suppose we 
have a lens 
of somewhere 
about 8 inches 
focal length, 
and our limit 
of error is as 
before, 1-roth 
ofaninch. 


He trains his 


: h 
analysed into their essential elements of bu n 
appearance and character. The scientist gate should 


not err from 
f by more than 
I-loth of an 
inch, ie. { = 
I-IOth of an 
inch, or n = 
Iof, or n is 
.| about 8o. So 

the major con- 
jugate is about 81 f, or, say, 648 inches, or 54 feet. So 
if we extended this to, say, 60 feet (20 yards) we might 
feel practically safe in getting close enough to our 
estimate. 

But suppose we are working at night, indoors, and 
the longest distance we can get for the object-to-lens 
distance is 20 feet. If now we use a couple of candles 
to focus on, and set them with their flames a known 
distance apart, say 48 inches, focus them sharply, and 
measure their image distance apart on the ground glass, 
say 3 inches, we get object to image ratio by dividing 
48 by 3, i.e. 16 to І. Then we know that the image 
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to lens distance is f + +f, or!zf. So the focal length 
of the lens is 16-17ths of the image to lens distance. 
The crux yet remains: from what part of the lens 
tube are measurements to be made? Take a 2-inch 
French nail and a small bit of wood, say 2 x 2 x } inch 
or other convenient size. Drive the nail "home" 
through the centre of the wood so that it projects 
14 inches or so. Turn the wood so as to have the nail 
head resting on the table and the point upwards. Place 
a lighted candle as far away from the lens as possible, 
and fix a piece of ground glass or white card vertically 
at about the focal length away from the nail. Now 
take the lens tube in the finger and thumb, rest the 
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tube on the nail point, and shift it and the wood till 
the image is sharp. The back end of the lens is, of 
course, turned towards the image. Then turn the tube 
a little to the right and then to the left while the lens 
tube rests on the nail point, and watch for any movement 
in the image of the cande flame. Now you have to 
find such a position of lens and nail point that when 
the lens is rotated sideways the image does not move. 
You may then make an ink dot on the tube where the 
nail point rested. And if you tie a black thread round 
the tube over the ink dot, you have the posterior Gauss 
plane of the lens from which the focal length is to be 
measured. DC. E. 


— — Bette — — 


>. THE PICTORIAL EXPRESSION OF SOUND. 


The Essentials. 

IT is an 
axiom of pic- 
torial criti- 
cism that 
such things 
atmo- 
sphere, light 
and shade, sunshine or 
expression should play 
their part when prints 
are up for judgment, 
because these are the things of everyday life which the 
observant feel should make or mar a picture. If, say, 
a mountain scene can be said to have atmosphere, a 
woodland scene light and shade, and if sunshine and 
expression are part and parcel of a photograph in which 
a laughing boy in white clothes is the chief object, then 
these several efforts are said to be good. 


as 


Sound ‘and Smell. 

But there are other things of everyday life, the asso- 
ciations of which are capable of telegraphing to the 
mind much more rapidly a particular feeling or effect, 
and these other associations are Sound and Smell. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling delivered a most excellent monograph 
on the vivid association of smell with incident, and it 
is on that principle it would seem eminently desirable 
to consider the wonderful value of being able to convey 
the association of sound pictorially. Voices are de- 
scribed in terms of colour, and very satisfactory is the 
quality thereby conveyed to the average mind. Graphic 
art has borrowed with equal felicity many musical terms 
as aptly describing the effects she wishes to produce, 
and so it is not a very drastic suggestion that the 
expression of sound should take an important place in 
pictorial art. 

Sound and Silence. 

Think of the numberless effects whose most prominent 
association with the human mind is through their 
sounds. Ask any man who has been accustomed to 
travel and live night and day with the stars for his 
canopy, and he will tell you a picture that can convey 
night with an immense silence is getting nearer the truth 
than one dealing merely with the darkness of night or 
the mystery of night. He will tell you a picture that 
can give some impression of the dull roaring of a weir 
is more important than one conveying the sight of mere 
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foam and spray. But there are countless examples. 
Why did people think such a lot of Mr. Evans’s “Pine 
Wood "—the one illustrating a stanza from Meredith? 
Simply because it gave the effect of infinite stillness and 
silence. 
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Some Associations. 

That is merely one side of the question; but whatever 
aspect of life one looks upon, be it wind-swept down, 
waving cornfield, gliding river, sleeping pool, or bustling 
Fleet Street, the prime association in man's mind when 
such places are mentioned is their characteristic 
sounds. 

Think of the cloistered Inns of Court. One’s mind 
immediately receives a sort of wireless impression of 
few pattering feet with the general background of the 
City's roaring traffic. Think of a London square on a 
hot summer's afternoon! Is not the association im- 
mediately in one's mind? 

| How to Express Sound. 

We are more or less agreed then that sound has 
intimate pictorial significance. But how to convey the 
sense of sound pictorially is another matter. Do you 
remember that wonderful picture of Beethoven playing 
to a small but rapt audience? One man looking 
heavenward with ecstacy writ large on his face; another 
with bowed shoulders and buried head; another calm 
and critical; and so on. [Isn't that the pictorial ex- 
pression of sound in excelsis ? 


The Importance of Sound. 

The spring is upon us, and pictorial photography is 
on the threshold of its busiest time. So strongly do I 
feel that this absence of the association of sound in a 
pictorial photograph is the real reason for the lack of 
enthusiasm in the beholder of such a photograph, that I 
do not think its importance can be too greatly impressed 
upon the photographer. 

The Sound of Wind. 

The suggestion of sound pictorially is, in my opinion, 
more important than the suggestion of motion. In a 
picture of a subject in which wind is the main motif, one 
wants as it were to “see the wind "—as pigs are always 
credited with being able to do. That is to say, the sug- 
gestion of sound is more important than the mere 
physical bending of tree tops: the latter only giving 
one the feeling of watching a gale from a hermetically 
sealed glass cage through which no sound of the rushing 
mighty wind can permeate. 
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OLD STAGER. 


By ‘‘LADBROKE GROVE." 
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ERE are a few inventions and dodges, mothered by neces- 
sity, which may be of use to my brother photographers. 


For Use in Photographing in Towns. 

Everyone who can discards the tripod in photography in 
towns—the time taken in its erection, the notice it attracts in 
a street, and the obstruction it causes being sufficient for its 
condemnation. It is astonishing how soon one becomes used 
to dispensing with it, until perhaps the only disadvantage 
left is the difficulty of keeping the camera square and the 
consequential "drunken" architecture which results. Now, to 
cope with this the ordinary spirit-level is useless. To get the 
additional height required in working in narrow streets it is 
necessary to hold the camera as high as possible. In this 
position nothing less than an enormous level on the base of 
the camera would be workable, and even then it would be a 
weighty nuisance. The following simple and economical home- 
made substitute will be found entirely effective. A slight varia- 
tion is necessary, according as the camera happens to be a 
square-backed one, or of the rounded folding.pocket type. 

Let us take the square-backed camera first, open ready for 
an exposure. The back will then consist of a changing-box or 
dark slide. Draw a straight line with a sharp bradawl down 
the centre of the back, from top to bottom. Rub Chinese-white 
into this, or paint it in with a fine brush. This line forms a 
guide. Take a piece of thin sheet brass, ivst thick enough to 
be stiff, size 3 in. by 4 in. File a notch 1а the centre of one 
of the short edges. Bore three small holes, large enough to 
take a pin, as indicated in fig. 1. The idea is to pin the brass 
on to the top of the back of the camera (or whatever forms the 
back when it із ready for action) so that a plumb-line 
attached to the middle pin and hung through the notch just 
touches the white line all along its length. The plumb.line is 
made of silk; the weight is a small ball of lead paper. Fig. : 


When the camera is held 
up, the slightest deviation forward, backward, or sideways 15 


shows the line fixed ready for action. 


reflected in the movements of the plumb-line. It requires but 
a slight alteration in the shape of the piece of brass to suit 
every form of camera-back. If the silk be looped over the 
pin instead of tied to it, the line can be removed and stowed 
away when not in use. 

Where the camera is of the rounded folding-pocket type, the 
plumb-line is fixed to the catch which most of these cameras 
possess, and which is used for opening the back. The piece 
of brass is now bent at a right-angle at one-third of its length. 
The longer end is passed through the catch, which may be 
wedged up with a screwdriver for that purpose. A hole must 
be drilled near the edge of the shorter end, through which the 
silk is passed and secured with a knot. The nearness of the 
hole to the edge of the brass depends on the position of the 
catch itself. It must be so placed that the plumb-line just clears 
the back of the camera (see fig. 2). When the camera is being 
carried about, the brass arm is pulled out of the catch ar. 
the silk is wound round it. 


Ме, 


Developing Cartridge Films. 
Non-curling films are recognisable by their ability to curl 
at all available opportunities, at least until they are in the 


hypo. This tendency makes their development in an ordinary 
china or celluloid dish very awkward unless they be developed 
in the strip. Many photographers, however, are still strongly 
in favour of a method of development which enables each sepa- 
rate picture to be under complete control. This can be managed 
if a wooden dish be used. It should be sufficiently large to 
take two strips of two negatives, side by side. To keep these 
short strips flat, each is pinned by the four corners to the 
bottom of the dish. Don’t use the glass-headed pins. When 
wet they are most difficult to handle, and scratched films 
result. The flat, plaster-headed pins are the most convenient. 
Have a dozen of these pins, and run them into the top edge 
of the dish so that they are available. While the pinning 
down of the films is being done the dish should be half full of 
water, and this should be poured off and the developer substi- 
tuted when the pinning is completed. 

When a negative shows signs of being sufficiently developed, 
cut it off, removing two of the pins so as to release it. The 
spare end of the film from which it is separated should be 
then pinned down. Small narrow strips of lead are useful for 
keeping the ends of a curly bit of film flat in the hypo. For 
drying the negatives, stretch a piece of cord along the edge of 
a shelf; support it with a nail every yard or so. Hang the nega- 
tives from this with hooks made of bent pins at regular spaces. 


Developing Cut Films. 

Here, again, some of us prefer to have each film under in- 
dividual attention. Select four dishes which will so fit one 
into the other that the bottom of one is always at least one-eighth 
of an inch from the bottom of the one below it. The lighter 
the dishes the better. Each dish has its supply of developer 


C ^ [7 FIG 3 
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and contains one negative. They are then fitted one into the 
other, making a solid whole which can be easily rocked. From 
time to time the dishes should be taken apart, so that the nega- 
tives can be examined. If required, a cover can be made to make 
the top dish light-tight. The negatives in the other three dishes 
are practically, if not entirely, in darkness, except when under 
examination. 

For washing cut.films the ordinary rack in a washing trough 
is useless, as the films are not stiff enough to keep apart. The 
best form of washer to use is a print washer which has a cir- 
culating system, having for that purpose a row of holes along 
the top edge to let the water out. Bend a piece of stoutish 
galvanised wire as in fig. 3. From A to B should be a shade 
less than the width of the interior of the washer at the top. The 
length from C to D should be about 3¢ in. longer. The “kink” 
should only be about one-third of an inch deep. Pass this 
wire rod through the centre hole at the top of one side of the 
washer right through, and then through the corresponding hole 
on the other side, so that it stretches right across (see fig. 4). 
To attach the films to this rod, hooks are necessary. To make 
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these bend pins into a Z-shape, with rounded instead of sharp 
angles. The arms should be longer, in each case, than the 
middle piece of the Z. Take one of these bent pins, hold one 
of its arms between finger and thumb of one hand, and the 
other arm similarly with the other hand, and twist one arm 
at right angles to the other. You now have a Z of which one 
of the arms is at right angle to its fellow. Put the point of the 
pin through the corner of the negative, hang the other arm over 
the bar, and there you have your film suspended from the 
bar. Fill the washer with water, and you then note the mean- 
ing of the kink, for, were it not for it, the top corner of the 
fiim would be just above the water line. You can hang a 
couple of dozen or more negatives from such a bar, and they 
don't scratch each other, and, being well above the bottom of 
the washer, they get a thorough washing. For drying the cut- 
films, lift them one by one off the bar without unhooking them 
from the pins, ard suspend them by the pins from a cord 
stretched along the edge of a shelf or across the room. 


Packing Exposed Films and Plates. 
. No tourist should travel without half a dozen stout, light- 
tight bags, to hold either his exposed cut-films without any 
other packing, or to contain his exposed plates in their origi- 
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nal box without any other cover- 
ing. The relief of being able to 
slip plates or films into security with- 
out having to unfold and untie 
wrappings is very great. The bags 
should be made of two thicknesses 
of tough brown papcr, the kind that 
will not crack when it has been 
doubled backwards and forwards a 
dozen or so times. To hold half. 
plates the bag should be large 
enough to take a half.plate box com- 


Fies 


fortably in width, and should be 
6 to 8 inches longer. Where the 
paper is folded should be the 


mouth of the bag. Use plenty of paper, and fold as in 
fig. s, fastening with glue. To make the bottom of the bag 
secure, glue each thickness of the paper to its fellow to a depth 
of about an inch. The end can then either be turned up or not. 
When films or plates have been placed in the bag, double over— 
two or three times—the spare length of the bag, thus making 
the mouth of the bag light-tight. A rubber band will keep the 
whole closed. 


, 


a &YITRONG PRINTS FROM WEAK NEGATIVES. 


Ir very often occurs that one has a 
negative, good in all respects except that 
it is wanting in contrast, and conse- 
quently yields only weak, flat prints. In- 
tensification is a risky process, and there 
may well be cases in which one would hesitate to subject a 
valued negative to its chances. It is well, therefore, to have 
in reserve a printing process by which good, strong prints 
may be obtained from such a negative without interfering 
with the negative itself. 

The following method, which may be unknown to many 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N., and which is very simple 
and easily carried out, I have found quite effective : 

A piece of cold-bath platinotype paper is printed under the 
negative for a very much longer time than would be neces- 
sary in the case of an ordinary print. Assuming the nega- 
tive to be a thin one, the printing might last for ten or fifteen 
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minutes in the sun, or for a whole day, or even more, in dull 
weather. It will be found that, after a certain time, the print 
shows a negative image, and that, if the printing be carried 
still further, brown stains appear under the thinnest portions 
of the negative. If these portions consist of plain glass the 
print will be ready as soon as these stains appear, but if they 
are not plain glass it should be removed before they appear, 
that is to say when there is a fairly strong negative image 
on the paper. А little practice enables one to judge the 
exposure correctly. The print is then developed by immer- 
sion in a dish of cold water. The image appears gradually, · 
and may be removed when dark enough. It may also be 
developed in hot water, but in that case the image flashes out 
instantaneously, and there is no control. The subsequent 
processes of clearing and washing are as usual. 

The accompanying prints, from a very weak negative, illus- 
trate the difference between the results obtained bv the two 


processes. Print A 
.was made in the ordi- 
nary way, and print 
B from the same 


negative by the process 
described above. It 
will be seen that while 
A is quite useless, 
B is a reasonably 
good print, and might 
have been better if it 
had been printed a 
little lighter. 

Prints made by the 
above process are de- 
cidedly warm in tone. 

The process is one 
that opens up great pos- 
sibilities for the pos- 
sessor of weak or thin 
negatives who wishes to 
produce good platino- 
type prints therefrom. 
It will be found that 
the above method gives. 
even greater contrast 
and strength than that 
produced by the addition 
of bichromate of potash 
to the developer, a plan 
frequently advocated 
for the purpose of 
securing brilliancy. 
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ANY solids when placed in water form what is gene- 
rally termed a solution. This solution is really a 
homogeneous liquid mixture, and any liquid used for 

making up a solution is termed a solute. However, in photo- 
graphy we are mostly concerned with water, and the latter is 
practically the main solute used for this purpose of making 
up the various solutions required in the development and 
fixing of plates and papers. 

Various physical and chemical phenomena are produced 
by making up these solutions, and the effects of temperature 
and pressure play an important part. 

Saturated solutions are preferable, because they are easily 
diluted or adjusted for any particular purpose with an addi- 
tional quantity of water. 

To prepare a saturated solution the solid is added to the 
water at a certain temperature till no more will dissolve, and 
in many cases, especially with hypo or, under its proper 
name, sodium thio-sulphate (Na,S,O;), a supersaturated 
solution is prepared unknowingly. This peculiar meta- 
stable condition is possessed by many other salts, and only 
occurs when the solution is not in contact with the substance 
it contains dissolved. 

For, on adding the slightest particle of a crystal of the 
same substance, at once separation ensues, and a large 
amount of heat is generated, and this particular effect is 
termed exo-thermic by the chemist. 

Salts such as sodium thio-sulphate contain water of 
crystallisation, and, when dissolved in water, form hydrates. 

As an instance of this, we can take sodium sulphate, 
Na,SO,10H,O, in a supersaturated solution. This is per- 
fectly stable, and any amount of shaking will not produce 
crystallisation ; but, on adding a small crystal, the solution 
immediately crystallises and the solid separates. The super- 
saturated solution, cooled below room temperature, forms a 


hydrate, Na,SO,7H,O; but, on adding a crystal of 
Na,SO,10H,O, the solution changes and forms 
Na,SO,10H,0. 


The Effects of Lowering the Temperature. 

It has long been known that the freezing point of water 
is considerably lowered by the addition of soluble substances, 
and this lowering has been found to be proportional to the 
concentration, i.e. the amount of salt dissolved in the solu- 
tion. When a solution of hypo has to be made the average 
photographer simply adds the crystals to the required 
amount of cold water and allows the mixture to stand till the 
crystals have disappeared. By doing this he unknowingly 
loses considerable time, and, if in a hurry, a lot of shaking 
and agitation of the solution will be found useless. Warm 
water should always be used, and slight shaking will make 
the crystals dissolve very rapidly. 

The cooling effects produced by adding hypo to water will 
be found sufficient to neutralise the warm water used, and 
the solution will be ready for use when all the crystals have 
disappeared. 

This cooling phenomenon is noticed more particularly 
when hypo crystals are added to cold water during the 
summer months, when the water is colder by being under- 
ground in the pipes from the storage supply. 

A deposit of mist or fine dew will be formed on the sides 
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of the vessel used for holding the solution, and this is 
accompanied by intense cold. 

The reason for this effect can be explained readily by re- 
membering the case of adding Sodium Sulphate, 10H,O, to 
water, and here we have an endothermic or heat-absorbed 
reaction. What really takes place is that heat is required 
for preparing the solution, and the absorption of heat is so 
great that a cooling effect is produced on the sides of the 
vessel, hence the deposit of moisture. 

The rate of absorption of heat can be calculated by chemi- 
cal means, and it has been found that for every 400 mole- 
cules or particles of water used, 11.370 calories or gram 
molecules of heat are taken out of the water; thus an enor- 
mous cooling effect is experienced. 

Influence of Pressure on Solubility. 

It will have been noticed that a mixture of hypo crystals 
and water, when allowed to stand, will take considerable 
time in dissolving, and here again we have another effect 
produced. 

This effect applies to many other substances, and, in the 
case of adding a crystal of Copper Sulphate to water held in 
a long glass vessel, the. crystal, if left undisturbed, will 
dissolve extremely slowly, and take years for complete dis- 
appearance. 

The solubility of a solid in solutions has been investigated 
very thoroughly, and results show that a particular physical 
effect known as solution pressure is a very important factor. 

Sorby found that the solubility of a solid in a liquid in- 
creases with a rise of pressure when contraction of the solu- 
tion takes place (e.g. this is explained that when an an- 
hydrous solid—a solid containing no water of crystallisation 
—is added to water, the solid takes up the required amount 
of water for its water of crystallisation, and then dissolves 
rapidly); but the solubility of a solid in a liquid decreases 
with a rise of pressure when there is expansion in the 
solution (e.g. when a solid containing water of crystallisa- 
tion, such as hypo, with five molecules of water, is added to 
water, more water is produced, hence the solution increases, 
and we have solution pressure). It is also known that solu- 
tion pressure increases with the lowering of temperature, 
and consequently the solid enters very slowly into solution. 

Braun recognised this when he concluded that the changes 


in solubility depended not only on the alteration of volume 


in dissolution, but also on the changes of the temperature, 
or the heat of dissolution and the temperature coefficient of 
solubility, as he expressed it. The solution or homogeneous 
mixture of hypo and water, when allowed to stand, produces 
several layers, which tend to prevent the solubility becom- 
ing in equilibrium a proper solution. Thus, beginning from 
the bottom, we have the crystals of hypo mixed with a strong 
solution of hypo, next a concentrated solution of hypo, then 
a solution of hypo and water, and, finally, water itself. 

As diffusion of these lavers takes a considerable time, it 
will be recognised at once that agitation is necessary to pro- 
duce a perfect liquid. АП these difficulties are removed by 
using, in the first instance, warm water as the solute, agi- 
tating the mixture bv shaking, and verv soon the solution 
is made perfect. As the various physical and chemical 
phenomena are produced, these are overcome by adopting the 
above precautions. 
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ANY amateur photographers make the domestic bathroom 
serve a double purpose, but the plan has its disadvantages. 

It is a nuisance to be obliged to stop developing so that the babe 
can have his bath, and prints in the wash basin sometimes lead 
to family strife. For some time I endured the nuisance, and 
tried to avoid the strife, but the mental strain was bad for both 
my temper and photography. At last I had a brain wave. I 
had appropriated an attic for daylight enlarging; in the attic 
stood the cold-water cistern for the hot-water supply. Why not 
use that means of supply? It looked as though it would be easy 
to run a rubber pipe from the end of the supply pipe just above 
the point where the ball-tap junction is made. I tried a little 
hole, and promptly had to jab a thumb over it 
and call for the water to be turned off! That 
would not work—the pressure was too great for 
a rubber pipe. So I got a man (that is how my 
wife describes any other workman than myself) 
to make a proper joint with a short length of 
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lead piping, ending in a tap against the wall. It cost but very 
little, and made a sound job, without risks of floods. Then 
came the question of a sink. The photographic catalogues 
showed them in plenty, but they cost too much. I therefore 
hunted round several marine stores and second-hand shops, and 
at length found an earthenware sink just of the desired type, 
measuring 24 by 18 by 4J in. outside, and costing half a crown. 
This I rigged up on a wooden framework under the tap. The 
uprights and cross pieces were made from 64d. clothes props cut 
to size; the cross boards from the sides of a wooden box. Full 
dimensions will be found on the drawings, which are to scale. 
The waste-pipe was easily arranged. It was a length of 14 in. 
ies pipe, with one end brought through the outlet hole in the 
sink. 
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The opening at this end was slightly enlarged (splayed out’ 
and then hammered down so as to fill all the hole in the sink. 
A little molten lead poured round made everything snug and 
secure. The other end of the pipe was put through the wall of 
the room, sharing it with the overflow pipe from the cistern. 
All waste water is thus discharged straight into a gutter. The 
sink may have a piece of board placed across, on which dishes 
can be rested. It is an invaluable adjunct, for not only can it 
be used for developing, but prints and enlargements can also 
be washed therein. There is no outlet in the sink for overflow, 
but the difficulty has been got over in this way: A cork fitting 
the waste-pipe has a nick cut down the edge. Through the 
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centre of the cork a hole is bored just big enough to take the 
tube part of a penny tin funnel. When in place the mouth of 
the funnel is about two inches above the bottom of the sink, and 
as soon as the water gets to that height it finds its way down the 
waste-pipe instead of on to the floor. The nick in the cork 
allows the heavy, hypo-laden water to flow off at once. It may 
happen that a second-hand sink will be found to have some of 
its glaze worn off, and so become more or less absorbent. 
Melted paraffin wax or beeswax poured in and then rubbed ove x 
with а not too hot flat iron, will cover the unglazed part and 
form a waterproof coating. And of course this can easily be 
renewed as it wears off. 

The drawings and photograph will make the method of putting 
together clear to anyone who is in the habit of using tools. 
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Direct Carbon Printing Paper.—In reference to the little note 
which appeared on page : (Supp.) of our issue of March g, 
the name of the English agents for Emil Buhler's paper was 
incorrectly given. Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 13, 


Rartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, E.C., advise us that the 5 
have been appointed sole agents for Great Britain and th» € 
Colonies, and all enquiries concerning the paper should ње 
addressed to them. 
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GENERAL A. G. F. DE CASTRO, CONSUL-GENERAL OF PORTUGAL. BY MRS. MINNA KEENE. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Mrs. Keene, now open at '' The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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THE LICHT OF THE CRESCENT. 
This picture received an award at the recent Exhibition of the Canterbury Camera Club. 
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BY R. H. COODSALL. 
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IN THE DAYS OF HIS YOUTH. 


BY 
JAS. MC KISSACK. 


This picture is on view 
at the Salon of the Photo- 
Club de Paris, now open. 
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THE BUNCH OF GRAPES. BY MRS. MINNA KEENE. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Mrs. Keene, now open at “ The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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MR. WALTER EMANUEL ON ARTISTS. 
"CHARIVARI" AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Г it be true, as a medical man has been claiming, that 
laughter opens the lungs, stimulates the heart, and adminis- 


ters a massage to the stomach, liver, “and other abominable , 


organs,” the members of the Camera Club will have healthier 
interiors as a result of Mr. Walter Emanuel's recent visit anng 
them. Mr. Emanuel, of course, needs no introduction as the 
author of “Charivaria” in Punch, and he has also the distinc- 
n S Sang been for some time past the brother of our own 
ww dd n 

Although, in the course of an hour's talk, he fired off jokes 
at the rate of six per minute, it would be quite untrue to sav, 
as did the reviewer of a book of humour whom he quoted, that 
"most of the jokes we have seen before, and the rest we have 
not seen yet." But to gather them up for publication is like 
collecting the sparks of fireworks and putting them in a pill- 
box. Seeing that this journal has endeavoured to do a little 
in the way of showing that there is a humorous side even to 
photography, it is encouraging to have Mr. Emanuel's opinion 
that the public appreciation of the humorous is creeping up. 
Although it was once true that 

Under the spreading chestnut tree, 

The British wit, he stands, 
the public were demanding that estimates for new jokes should 
be laid on the table, and there was a good company of modern 
humorists who would ensure the upkeep of a comic spirit in this 
country for some years to come. 

Was it an advantage to have a sense of humour? Mr. 
Emanuel thought it was. It enabled him to see the point of his 
own jokes when others failed to do so. But the person who 
could see no humour was a standing delight. He instanced how 
he once wrote, with regard to the Royal Academy, * The worst 
time to go to Burlington House is first thing in the morning, 
as there is then no crowd to obscure the view of the pictures." 
When the proof came to him, the printer had underlined the 
word “worst,” and put in the margin, “Query: best.” 

Mr. Emanuel was rather hard on artists. “ Nowadays,” said he, 
“many of them look more like gentlemen than artists," and then, 
remembering that he was in the Camera Club, “he added, “ present 
company, of course, excepted.” The public, he said also, “was 
still ill-educated with regard to art. Ном many knew that several 
Royal Academicians started life as artists? Artists were somc- 
times unreasonable. One of them sent in a picture to the 
Academy, entitled it "Skye Terriers,” and then complained 
because they did. Апа there was that story of an artist of a 
different sort—the pavement artist whose designs were more 
vivid than correct. “But that," said Mr. Emanuel, “is not a 
bit like milk in that saucer.” “I know it ain't," was the reply, 
“and it ain't intended to be. I did one like the real thing once, 
and a beastly dog came and lapped it up.” 

It would be tempting to follow Mr. Emanuel further, to give 
his definition of telegraph bovs as “the young of postmen,” his 
Press correspondent’s description of Brighton as “thrown into 
a state of frightful excitement on Sunday last when a Christian 
was seen to enter the town,” and his story of the provincial 
ex-mayor—or was it the chairman's story?—who was accus- 
tomed to speak of "the year of his morality." 


CHELSEA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY S EXHIBITION. 


HERE are usually points worth noting in the annual shows 
of the Chelsea Photographic Society, a zealous organisation 
that this year holds its exhibition in a pleasant and commodious 
gallery at the South-Western Polytechnic, having left the bare 
precincts of its former quarters, the reconstructed Crosby Hall. 
An extensive collection testifies to the enthusiasm and industry 
of the members, and though in most instances they do not rise 
above average level in their renderings of holiday scenes and 
incidents, the show contains a few prints of uncommon merit, 
notably those of that vivacious and skilful worker, Miss Y. 
Parnell. These are the best things in the exhibition, and show 
the greatest originality. It is so rarely that photographers are 
able to get the vital element into their pictures that special 
interest is evoked by the progress of one whose power of con- 
veying the sense of life has brought her rapidly into prominence. 
The champion print, *The Harbour Tower," by Miss L. 
French, apparently gains the award for technical rather than 
artistic qualities, the “values” being incorrect, and aerial per- 
spective consequently absent. That Miss French is capable of 
better work, inspired by personal feeling and a perception of 
natural light and atmospheric effect, is proved by “Rest and 
Conversation." 
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Mr. F. Humpherson, the president, is well known as a sympa- 
thetic exponent of landscape, and his “Departing Day” illus- 
trates his sensitiveness to Nature's poetry. He wins the first 
prize in the landscape section with “Nature in all her Glory 
Dressed,” which depicts the richness of summer in a telling com- 
position, but the work is not entirely successful, for, like most 
of the other landscapes which form the greater part of the show, 
it indicates no particular desire to seize the colour impression 
and to translate it into tone. 

Mr. E. E. Gibbs, the second prize-winner, in his “Autumn 
Morning > represents fishing boats becalmed, and shows apprecia- 
tion of the atmospheric effect. 


_ THE HOVE AND BRIGHTON CAMERA CLUB'S 


EXHIBITION. 


HE eighteenth annual members’ exhibition of the Hove 

and Brighton Camera Club was held in the Club rooms, 
48, Castle Square, Brighton, from March 23 to April 4, and 
proved very successful in every way. Many of the pictures 
shown were of a high order of merit, and demonstrated that the 
Club possesses a number of keen pictorial workers. 

The judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., made the following 
awards: Challenge salver for best picture in the exhibition. 
Ernest Munt. Junior challenge trophy, Reginald J. Perry. 
Excursions awards: R. J. Perry, G. B. Savage, F. Burfield 
Dyer; hon. mention, Miss C. M. Riches. Class А: awards, 
E. Munt, W. Chater Lea; hon. mention, W. Chater Lea, Miss 
C. Scaramanga, E. Munt, Е. T. Kieldsen. Class B: awards, 
R. J. Perry, Miss C. Scaramanga; hon. mention, R. J. Perry, 
Miss M. R. Boon. Class C: award, G. B. Savage; hon. 
mention, F. N. MacKenzie, Miss C. M. Riches, F. B. Dyer. 
Class D: awards, Mrs. Chater Lea, F. B. Dyer; hon. mention, 
Mrs. Chater Lea, F. B. Dyer, F. T. Kieldsen, A. F. Blackman. 
Class Е: award, К. J. Perry; hon. mention, Е. T. Kieldsen. 

The exhibition was opened by the President, Mr. W. Chater 
Lea, and lantern lectures were delivered each evening. 


It is with much regret we learn of the death of Mr. Frank P. 
Moffat, of Edinburgh. Mr. Moffat was senior partner in the 
old-established firm of professional photographers in Prince's 
Street, and widely known for his portrait work. He was pre- 
sident of the Professional Photographers’ Association of Great 
Britain, and a member of the Edinburgh Photographic Society. 

Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho Square, W., ask us to men- 
tion that they have received an inquiry for a “Soho” booklet 
from a photographer giving the address Nain Street, Calder- 
bank, by Airdrie; but as no name and no specific number are 
given, they are of course unable to forward the booklet. On 
receipt of name and full address the matter will receive imme- 
diate attention. 

Criterion Developing P.O.P.—In reference to the review of 
this new paper appearing in our issue for March 23, the makers 
(Criterion, Ltd., Criterion Works, Stechfoid, Birmingham) point 
out that it is essentially a developing paper, and they do not 
claim that it is suitable for printing-out, though a print can be 
obtained in this way. It should also be noted that a formula 
for developer is enclosed with each packet of the paper. 

Pathfinder’s Photographic Circle.—4A whole-day ramble has 
been arranged for Easter Monday, April 13 (“O'er the Downs so 
Free "), and for April 19 (“The Roman Road to Ware"). On 
April 25 there will be a half-day ramble (“The Forest Afire“). 
Any of our readers who would like to join either of these should 
write to the hon. secretary, Mr. A. V. Drew, 40, Gracechurch 
St., E.C., for particulars, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 

The New Catalogue just issued by the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Altrincham, contains over 100 pages, 
giving full illustrated particulars of the firm’s well-known 
cameras, enlargers, and other apparatus and accessories. A 
point worthy of note is that all the cameras described in the 
catalogue are designed and produced in the Thornton-Pickard 
factory at Altrincham. Several illustrations are given, showing 
work done with various cameras. Readers are advised to apply 
to the above address for the list, which will be sent free. 
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CHEAP FRAMES. 


MATEUR photographers wishing for 
A a diversion from print making and 
enlarging should try their hand at making 
frames for the finished productions. For 
the benefit of those so inclined the follow- 
ing working details are given of the way 
in which good serviceable frames for 
photographs can be made both easily and 
at a trifling cost. The cheapest, and per- 
haps altogether the best, wood to make 
the frames of is that known as three-ply 
wood. As a matter of fact, any of the 
wood specially prepared for fret workers' 
use can be employed equally well. With 
the latter there is a choice of shades, and 
some beautiful grained patterns to select 
from, which enable a frame like fig. 3 to 
be made of either one or two shades, 
according to taste. Also with the choice 
of the latter, staining can be, and is, per- 
haps, best dispensed with altogether, thus 
allowing the pattern of the wood to be 
clearly visible. About the only disadvan- 
tages with the choice of the last-named 
are, the wood is a deal more expensive to 
buy, and a certain amount of risk is in- 


curred of the finished frame warping in ' 


tlie course of time, a risk that is reduced 
to a minimum with the choice of three- 
ply wood. | 

Having then procured a piece of one 
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of the woods mentioned, before com- 
mencing work obtain a sharp pocket-knife, 
a pot of glue, and a triangular square. 
Then start by (if needful) smoothing any 
signs of roughnesses on the piece of wood 
with a piece of glass-paper. Afterwards 
cut off the piece fig. 1. The size of this 
piece is regulated by the size of the print 
and the width of frame desired. For a 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
M LUN 1 ‘ Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
| Иг „ЩЕ 5 description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


print 12 by 1o ‘ins. and, say, a frame of 
3 ins. wide, the piece should measure 
18 by 16 ins. Next cut out the centre 
A; the opening should measure 12 by 
Io ins., assuming that the frame is being 
made for a print of that size. The piece 
which comes out of the opening A care- 
fully place aside, as it will be required at 
a later stage for a backboard to the 
frame. Next cut the piece fig. 2, which 
should measure about 13 by 11 ins. In 
the centre of this piece cut the opening 
B, of 11 by g ins. In the centre of fig. 1, 
and over the opening A, place and fix on 
the piece fig. 2. The best way to fix this 
piece (fip. 2) on to fig. 1 is to spread a 
little glue (in good condition) over one 
side of it (fig. 2), and, after placing in 
contact with fig. 1, to partly drive a pin 
in at each corner, using a file afterwards 


to cut off the heads and superfluous 
lengths. The piece fig. 2, in addition to 
ornamenting the frame, is to form a 
rabbet on the back for the glass, print, 
and backboard to rest up against. The 
frame will now appear as fig. 3, and be 
ready for staining by any of the usual 
methods, if thought advisable. With the 
insertion of a piece of glass, size 12 by 
10 ins., and the backboard previously cut 
from the opening A, the frame will be 
completed and ready for use. Two short 
screw-eyes inserted on the back of the 
frame, together with a piece of cord, will 
serve for hanging up by. If the frame is 
to be used for framing a print mounted on 
very thick cardboard, it will be advisable 
to glue four strips of wood on the back of 
the frame, around the opening A, for 
driving the tacks into, which keep the 
glass, print, etc., from falling away. If 
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desired, when making a frame of the more 
costly wood mentioned, the. piece fig. 2 
can be made of strips cut as shown by 
A considerable saving of material 
is effected in this way, but greater difficul- 
ties are encountered in the cutting and 
fitting together of the sections. By way 
of a change in the design some frames can 
be made as indicated by fig. s. With a 
frame of fig. 5 design the central opening 
D should measure 11 by 9 ins. for a print 
12 by 1o ins., and the outside measure- 
ment of the piece EEEE, fig. 6, should 
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be 14 by 12 ins., with an opening in the 
centre of 12 by то ins. The piece EEEE, 
fig. 6, should be fixed in the same manner 
as previously described for fig. 2. The 
bevel edge, shown around the opening, in 
the centre of fig. 5, can be obtained by 
gently rubbing with a glass-paper block, 
made by twisting a small piece of glass- 
paper round a flat piece or block of 
wood. 

Frames of either figs. 3 or 5 design can 
be made for prints of any size by always 
cutting, in the case of design fig. 3, the 
opening A of the same size as the print, 
and the opening B, fig. 2, one inch less in 
length and width. In the case of fig. 5 
design, the opening D in the centre should 
always be made one inch less in length 
and width than the print itself. The 
opening in the centre of the piece EEEE 
should always be made of the same size 
as the print. Ап inspection of the wood 
should be made when purchasing, to see 
that it is not bent at all, which frequently 
is the case, due to defective storing by the 
vendor. A piece of wood showing any 
such sign should be rejected. H. H. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Diamond Jubilee Next. 

The current year seems to be noted for societies 
celebrating their “jubilee” and “coming of age.’ 
One or two Yorkshire societies are іп the van; 
the Leeds Camera Club has attained its majority, 
and the Sheffield light, which has burned for fifty 
vears, is not hid under a bushel; but the shine is 
rather dulled by the discovery of a Bradford 
member, who has dug up a Bradford Observer 
for October 4th, 1860, which contains an advertise- 
ment appealing for photographers to join a 
number of others interested in the formation of a 
photographic society for Bradford. According to 
the published account, the society was formed, 
but there does not appear to be any clear record 
of an unbroken continuity, although the break, if 
any, was very short, so that in 1920 we may 
reasonably expect to be invited to an important 
diamond jubilee celebration. 


Glasgow Annual Event. 

Monday, April 2cth, has been set aside by the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photo- 

raphic Association for the clection of office- 
bearers, and on the same evening the 1913 Afhlia- 
tion slides and criticisms will be shown. I under- 
stand the society have had a good year, and an 
excelleat report is anticinated. One or two mem- 
bers are, however. backward on the subscription 
list, and a word to the wise should be sufficient. 


Another Leeds Exhibition. 

The Leeds Camera Club have just held their 
annual exhibition of work, and in some respects 
I must commend them, and in others I regret I 
was disappointed. I must ner commend them 
for making it a rule that all exhibits must bear 
the date of their origin, that is to say, last year's 
work was in every case labelled 1913, and a 
numerous collection it made, more numerous than 
many cxhibitions can boast of; vet, however, the 
real exhibition standard of work was not as much 
in evideace as I should have liked to see. This 
nhase was confined to very few workers indeed. 
Messrs. С. W. Fletcher, Herbert Ramsden, J. 
Stuart White, J. S. Hives, and George T. 
Illingworth are promising workers who should 
improve if given the opportunity. А very young 
member—Mr. F. E. Palmer—showed neat examples 
of nature photography, and Mr. Harold G. 
Grainger exhibited a number of his very pictorial 
fgure and landscape combinations. Mr. Grainger 
would however, be wise to seek variation in his 
models. 


An Inter-Club Display. 

An inter-club display has been shown at the 
exhibition of the Bromley Camera Club with 
excellent results. The compctition was composed 
of six pictures from each society —Bromley Camera 
Club, Chislehurst Photographic Society, Sidcup 
Camera Club, and the Mill Camera Club. Mr. A. 
Guest, the well-known art critic, acted as judge, 
and he is said to have been much impressed by 
the pictures on exhibition. His decision was— 
Bromley first, Mill Club second, Sidcup third, 
and Chislehurst a good fourth. 


Birmingham Spring Exhibition. 

The spring exhibition of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society will be held at the New 
Galleries of the Birmingham Royal Society of 
Artists, New Street, from May rith to May 16th. 
The classes are slightly revised since last exhibi- 
tion, but the hon. secretary, Bloomsbury House, 
Bloomsbury, Birmingham, will tell you all about 
the particulars. 


The Winnipeg Exhibition. 

The entry form of the fourth annual exhibition 
of the Winnipeg Camera Club has been mailed to 
me, and I am glad to draw attention to their 
carnest desire to see some home work of the old 
country. It will be held in the Civic Art Gallery 
: of Winnipeg. under the auspices of the Civic Art 
Committee, from June 2nd to 13th, and exhibits— 
which must be mounted, but framing is optional— 
should be sent by post, to avoid Customs 
formalities, to arrive there on May 23rd or before, 
addressed to secretary, Winnipeg Camera Club, 
Industrial Buildings, Winnipeg. Canada. No fees 
are charged. and the awards are gold, silver, and 
bronze medals. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
would be specially glad to see a good British 
contribution of work. 


A Nature Migration. 

I see the Nature Photographic Society—born at 
Leeds, or near by—has migrated to London, and 
a special general meeting is to be held at the 
Food Reform Restaurant. 1, Furnival Street, 
Holborn, E.C., on Saturday, April 2sth, to put 
their house in order. New rules are to be sub- 
mitted, among which I note the subscription is 
doubled to five shillings. Mr. Carl Edwards, the 
founder, has relinquished the secretarial duties in 
favour of Mr. H. Armytage Sanders, and the 
president elected for the year is Mr. Edward J. 
Bedford. Mr. Edwards is still publisher of the 
“Journal,” and Mr. John J. Ward is cditor. 
Somewhat belated, the issue of the first quarter 
has come to hand, but it is well worth waiting 
for, and the master hand of the editor is at once 
apparent. The portfolio problem is on the road 
to success, and considerable support is promised 
to a portfolio for active contributors, the rules of 
which will be supplied to active contributors who 
decide to join. If not on the list, Mr. G. C. S. 
Ingram, s2, Amesbury Road, Roath, Cardiff, will 

't you on. 

Printing Dodges. 

The wet weather was no doubt responsible for 
a small attendance at last Monday's meeting of 
the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society, but those members who stayed away 
missed a most interesting lecture on Printing 
Dodges, by Mr. G. C. weston. All Mr. Weston’s 
hints and methods of working were intensely 
practical, and so numerous that it must have been 
dfhcult for his audience to remember them all. 
The Saturday afternoon outings will start next 
month, and I would advise anyone thinking of 
ioining the society to “do it now,” as these out- 
ings are always of a pleasant nature, given 
suitable weather, and help is always willingly 
extended to beginners under practical conditions. 


Novel Ideas for Summer Wanted 

I have a curious request from a secretary of a 
Lancashire society, who says: “Why not open 
your columns for ideas of a novel character for 
next season’s syllabus, for the benefit of hard- 
working secretaries?” Why, I always thought 
it was well understood that was the very purpose 
I ain here for. I am weekly spreading ideas I 
come across on one side of the country for the 
benefit of the other side. However, if it is not 
clearly understood, let there be no further error 
on that point. I welcome ideas, new, novel, or 
ancient, and, by faith, I'll print them. If there 
аге any novelties for the summer syllabus, let me 
have them at once, for the benefit of my Lanca- 
shire client. 

A Novel Item. 

The Leicester Photographic Society and the 
Imperial Company collaborated together to form 
a pleasant evening at Leicester recently. The 
Imperial exposed about three dozen plates on a 
certain subject, with same exposure conditions. 
One plate was given to each of the three dozen 
members, who had to develop and print from it 
as he deemed best for effect. Eighteen results 
were sent in, and they showed originality in treat- 
ment. Four in bromoil, some in colour, and one 
member turned a bright sunlit effect into a 
bewitching sunset. Here we have the making of 
an excellent subject for the summer syllabus of 
societies. 


Morpeth Annual Exhibition. 

The Morpeth Camera Club have gratification in 
again recording a brilliant success at their annual 
exhibition. The president’s silver challenge cup 
for the best picture in the competitive classes was 
won by Robin Oliver with a fine landscape, “A 
Sunlit Glade.” Mr. Oliver’s success is all the 
more cominendable, for it was with this photo- 
graph that he also gained premier award in the 
class open to members who have never won an 
award. Silver vases in the class for landscapes 
wcre won by Edward Swinney, A. F. Turner, T. H. 
Poll, and C. Franklin Murphy. Similar awards 
were carried off by the exhibits of J. T. Harrison 
in the class for portraits and figure studies, and 
George Middlemas in the class for members who 
had never won an award. The judge was Mr. D. 
Blount, Newcastle. The Federation prints loaned 
by the Northumberland and Durham Socicties 


made an excellent display. 
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The W:rthing Exhibition. 

The Worthing Camera Club’s ninth annual 
exhibition, held from March 6th to 13th in the 
Art Gallery, Worthing, proved very successful and 
attracted a large number of visitors. The exhibi- 
tion arrangements were carried out by a сот: 
mittee, of which Mr. Е. Е. Н. Crouch was chair- 
man, the secretarial duties being discharged by 
Major Edgar Hil!, with the enthusiastic assist- 
ance of Miss Helen Taylor. The judge, Mr. К. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., stated that this vear’s show 
indicated an advance in both the conception of 
the pictorial qualities of photography and the 
methods of carrying them out. There was also 
evidence of a better understanding of the correct 
mounting and presentation of the prints. The 
club challenge cup (presented by Alderman E. C. 
Patching, J.P.) was won for the second year in 
succession by Mr. Richard Long. Lantern lectures 
were given each evening during the exhibition 
wcek, and drew large audiences. 


The Knight Forgot his Weapons. 

The Marylebone Camera C!ub and the Borough 
Polytechnic Photographic Society have fought a 
duel, but the latter very foolishly left some of its 
armour and weapons at home. It was a lecturette 
competition, and the Borough Polytechnic turned 
up with a man short, and their reserve forgot to 
bring his slides. The Marylebone are, however, 
true sports, and agreed to duel with two men 
against two of the Borough. Marylebone deserved 
to win, and did so. 


On Interchange Lectures. 

An interesting experience of interchange of 
lectures comes from London in the words of the 
sccretary of the Marylebone Camera Club. He 
says: “Our syllabus has been obtained by 
exchange lectures in many instances, and this has 
been made possible by three men—the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, giving forty-two of thesc 
between them. The secretary heads the list with 
twenty-three, and the districts covered have been 
from Rugby to Spelthorne and Dunstable, Wat- 
ford and many outlying towns have been visited. 
Our treasurer (Mr. W. W. Carter) has a capital 
subject in ‘The Balkan War,’ and, speaking from 
actual experience of his adventures and showing 
slides of the operations on the field, he is a 
capita] man for secretaries who are on the look- 
out for a taking opening event. You know the 
story of the little boy who was asked which plum 
he would like, and said: ‘Well, I'll take them 
all—they’re ail good.’ Well, that's like our 
syllabus—every one's a plum. We in Marylebone 
believe in a good syllabus, and not only have 
good lectures, personally delivered, but invite 
our prominent members who are particularly keen 
on a subject to take the chair on that evening. 
All the chairmen are members, and, as you see 
last week, Furley Lewis (nresident of the R. P. S.) 
takes the chair to Mr. Lisett on his own subject— 
° Portraiture.’ Notice our exchange visits. This 
all points to the fact that we are altve.” 


Canterbury Presentation. 

Wit, humour, hearty good fellowship, and some 
interesting surprise presentations were the out- 
standing features of the Canterbury Camera Club’s 
annual dinner. In spite of the fact that several 
members were unavoidably absent, there was quite 
a good attendance. After the loyal toast had been 
duly honoured, Mr. A. H. Dodman, in well-chosen 
words, proposed the health of the president, and 
in the course of his remarks expressed to Dr. 
Wills the club’s appreciation of his many services, 
acknowledging that a large share of the success 
which had attended the club’s work during recent 
years was directly traccable to his tactful influ- 
ence, his wise leadershin, and his keenness for 
the club’s welfare. In concluding, Mr. Dodman, 
on behalf of the members, asked Dr. Wills to 
accept a framed picture as a mark of the esteem 
in which’ he was held by all. The toast having 
been drunk with musical honours, the doctor, in 
replying, said how pleased he was to accept the 
picture (a portrait study, entitled “Grace,” which 
had been awarded the champion plaque at the 
recent exhibition), and that he would value it, 
not only as a notable example of photographic 
art, but also as a reminder of the many pleasant 
associations connected with his presidency, and 
particularly of that тат evening. 
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Lens. 


I have a gin. lens, F/4. Would it be possible 
to increase this to, say, F/3 by adding a 
magnifer? Would the altered lens cover a 
зі by 2j plate, etc.? W. F. (Huddersfeld). 


If you convert the focus of your lens 
to three-quarters of its present length then 
the F/4 stop of the old lens will be F/3 
of the new combination. Now 3 of 9 is 
27-4ths, ог 63. So you will need a convex 
lens of 27 inches focal length. Whether 
the new lens will cover a plate of given 
size depends not on its focal length but 
its numerous other corrections. 


Sterry's Process. 


In a recent issue you refer to Sterry's process. 
What is this? F. M. (Brockley). 


This is a very valuable method of 
obtaining a soft-contrast bromide print 
from a hard-contrast negative. Briefly, 
as follows: Ascertain by trial the mini- 
mum exposure which with a normal de- 
veloper will give detail or gradation in 
the highest lights of the print, i.e. under 
the densest parts of the negative, regard- 
less of all other parts, and expose a piece 
of paper for this time. Now, to 1o oz. 
of water add 1 grain, or 10 minims, of a 
saturated solution of potass. bichromate. 
Bathe the exposed (printed) paper in this 
I to 2 minutes, then rinse it in plain 
water for half a minute, and then apply 
your normal developer. 


Sen-water Washing. 
(1) Can sea-water be used for washing plates 
and prints? (3) What is meant by forcing a 
late, and how can one form an idea of how 
ar to develop? With some fast plates I get 
the image on the back, and yet they fix out 
too thin. S. S. (Devonport). 
With regard to your second question 
you might inquire if Messrs. Dallmeyer 
or Messrs. Ross have anything that would 
meet your needs, which are somewhat 
special. (1) Sea water can be used for 
such washing, but the plates or prints 
should have at least two, and preferably 
three, baths of, say, five minutes each, in 
plain water finally. These final baths 
need not take much fresh water; just 
enough to cover the plates and prints will 
serve. (3) Forcing a plate is a term 
largely based on a mistaken idea. The 
term used to be applied to the employ- 
ment of an excess of alkali which often 
passed the safe boundary and produced 
fog, which was at times mistaken for 
shadow detail. Various brands of plates 
vary considerably as to the way or 
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degree of showing image through the 
film, i.e. at the glass side. Although this 
is a useful sign in company with others 
when comparing different plates of 
the same brand, yet it is no guide 
when comparing different brands. The 
only general guide is looking through the 
plate, and even then some plates seem to 
lose more than others in the fixing bath. 


Fine Focussing Screen. 


I made two focussing screens for reflex 
camera by the potass. iodide and iodine 
method, but both show the image of the lens, 
etc. H. R. F. (Australia). 


You cannot very well have a very fine 
ground screen and an opaque one at the 
same time, as these qualities are largely 
opposite. No grain would mean clear 
glass; the opposite extreme would be 
such opacity that you would not see an 
image at all. You appear to have made 
your screens in the right way, but pro- 
bably did not expose quite enough, and 
then did not develop quite enough. The 
screen is therefore not only fine grain, but 
thin also. Have you tried putting the two 
glasses film to film? Of course, you could 
not use them both thus in the camera, as 
their image plane would not then register 
with the film plane, but the experiment 
will show you the effect of a denser film. 
The rougher, i.e. coarser, the grain, the 
more thelight is scattered, the less transpar- 
ent the screen. You cannot have a thin and 
fine grain screen without at the same time 
having the disadvantage of seeing through 
it. But with practice one learns to look 
at, and not through, the focussing screen. 
These very fine-grain screens are chiefly 
useful for photomicrography and other 
work where fineness of grain and detail 
outweighs all other considerations. 


Lens, Transferring, etc. 


Is a rectilinear lens suitable for portraiture? 
Is it possible to transfer a print from a nega- 
tive to plain glass? Can you tell me how to 
produce a photograph like enclosed? 


E. E. (Southampton). 


A rectilinear lens is quite suitable for 
portraiture, and a very great deal of 
the best work a few years ago was pro- 
duced by such lenses. But they have to 
some extent been ousted by modern lenses 
of greater aperture. The rectilinear 
usually had F/8 as a maximum, while the 
more modern anastigmats often have F/6 
or F/s, i.e. roughly double as quick, so 
require half the exposure of the older 
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lenses. It is quite possible, by using a 
suitable stripping solution, to remove the 
gelatine film from one glass and mount on 
another. The print sent is an example of 
a style which has received various names, 
e.g. Russian, Egyptian, reversed, and 
black vignetting. The method was at one 
time sold as a trade secret, but is quite 
easy. First, use a plain black background. 
Next, inside the camera, about midway 
between lens and plate, fix a piece of card- 
board in which is cut a hole about half 
the size of the required head and shoulders 
of the picture. The edges of this hole in 
the card are cut into teeth about 4 inch 
long. This card is blackened on both 
sides. A trial or two will soon show you 
how to modify the shape and size of the 
hole for any desired effect. 


Photographing Fabrics, Embroidery, etc. 
Is it wise to use ortho. plates? Would slow 
plates, ¢.g. process, be suitable? Should 

rints for reproduction be on glossy paper? 
hould they contrasty ? 
K. J. O. B. (Kensington). 

Prints for reproduction should be in 
black and white {not toned), on glossy or 
smooth paper, but need not be extra 
glazed. They should be fairly contrasty, 
but not excessively so. Also it is advis- 
able to have the print on a somewhat 
larger scale than the printing block, say 
one-fourth larger; an 8 by 6 print would 
be suitable for a 6 by 44 in. block, and so 
on in proportion. It is desirable tor such 
technical subjects as those you mention 
that the print should be in sharp focus 
all over. Amidol, diamidophenol, hydro- 
quinone are all suitable both for making 
the negatives and bromide prints. If the 
original is white, or black and white only, 
reckon it as “black and white,” but if there 
is any colour reckon it as “painting.” 

If you are aiming at giving a true light 
and shade rendering you must use ortho. 
or panchromatic plates and screen; but 
for white only, or grey and white, black 
and white, pale yellow, or cream and 
white, an ordinary plate will probably be 
best. For blues and greens an ortho., for 
reds a panchromatic plate. One cannot 
lay down a hard rule, as at one time you 
may wish to emphasise colour contrasts, 
at another to reduce them. You will pro- 
bably do best with the speed of plates with 
which you are most familiar in your other 
work, avoiding extremes either of very 
rapid or slow. 

Enlarging. 

Can I enlarge by artificial light without a 
condenser? W. Н. (Petersfeld). 

If you arrange а couple of gas burners, 
i.e. one at each side of the negative, so 
that they evenly illuminate a sheet of 
white card or opal glass, you can dispense 
with acondenser. Butif you have only one 
illuminant behind the negative, as in your 
sketch, you will not get even illumination 
without a condenser. You will find some 
helpful points in an article on daylight 
enlargers and artificial light in “THE 
A. P.” of January 26 this year. 


Pen and Ink Effects. 
Could you give me any information about 
photographs that are like pen and ink draw- 
ings, etc. ? B. K. (Erith). 
Make a print in black and white on 
ordinary glossy bromide. When dry draw 
the parts to be retained as a sketch with 
a fine clean steel pen and black waterproof 
ink (Reeves, Higgins, etc.). Let this dry 
thoroughly, say for an hour. Then 
remove the photographic image by the 
hypo and ferricyanide reducer. А final 
good washing completes the process. 
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215th 
Lesson. 


J URING the last few 
Jy weeks we have dealt 
very carefully with 
exposure in land- 
scape work, and we 
shall shortly return 
to the subject from 
the point of view of 
the worker who uses 
the simplest type of camera with fixed- 
focus lens, one or two speeds of shutter 
only, and possibly only two or three lens 
apertures. Such cameras, while giving 
certain advantages, impose some 
limitations on the worker, and we pro- 
pose to deal with these, and systematize 
the use of the simple camera to some 
extent. In view of the approaching 
holidavs, however, we want to deal with 
one or two other subjects this week, 
in order that those of our readers 
who wish to do some indoor work 
may be helped in connection with it. 

Indoor work may be divided roughly 
into three sections, portraiture, interior 
work either in rooms or in churches 
or other larger buildings, and copying 
work. Each class of photography has 
its devotees, and though we hope the 
holiday at Easter will be a fine-weather 
holiday, tempting the camerist into thc 
open air, the climatic conditions may be 
such as to make indoor work preferable. 
In any event we may feel sure that bv 
Easter the light is of such an improved 
quality that indoor exposures will be 
reasonably short. Those readers who 
rely on exposure tables will find that 
the present issue contains our usual 
Monthly Exposure Table, together 
with the relative speeds of all the princi- 
pal brands of dry plates grouped as 
usual under five broad headings. 

As we have frequently advised the usc 
of the exposure meter, mentioning the 
cheap and effective Watkins Bee Meter, 
we arc giving the method of ascertaining 
exposures bv its aid. Either the ex- 
posure table or the exposure meter will 
give incorrect exposures if it is used 
without care or good judgment; but the 
meter does actually measure the in- 
sensity of the light at the time the ex- 
posure is going to be made, whereas 
the exposure table is based on an esti- 
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mate as to whether the light is “ bright ” 
or “fair” or “dull,” and so on. Hence 
our preference for the use of the meter 
whenever possible. Further, useful and 
reliable as the exposure table is out of 
doors, it is distinctly at its best there, 
and when it comes to indoor work, such 
i ttle factors as the distance of the sitter 
from the window, or the colour of the 
wall-paper will make a great difference 
in the exposure required, and yet are 
not allowed for at all by the table. By 
placing the meter in the position. the 
sitter will occupy, however, an actual 
measurement of the light in that par- 
*icular spot is obtained, and so greater 
certainty is gained. 

The meter we have referred to for 
landscape work is the dark or standard 
tint meter, and this may be used for 
indoor work as well. There is this 
drawback, however, that the time taken 
by the paper in matching the tint is so 
long indoors that the matter becomes 
tedious. To avoid this loss of time a 
special light or quarter-tint dial may 
be bought for a.few pence and substi- 
tuted for the standard-tint dial. This 
change over should be made by arti- 
ficial light or in a room with the blind 
drawn down, so that no fogging of the 
sensitive meter-paper occurs. 

It may be remembered that in land- 
scape work a very important point in 
ascertaining exposure is the distance of 
the nearest shadow or dark object. 
That is, after having got the strength 
of the light, the speed of the plate, and 
the stop to be used, we have still 
to allow for the nearness or the 
distance of the dark portions of the 
subject. Now, in portraiture indoors 
it is quite obvious that the range 
of distances will be more limited than 
in outdoor landscape work. We may, 
in fact, reduce this in its simplest form 
to two distances, expressing such dis- 
tances, not in feet, but in the size of the 
image obtained—a head and shoulders 
portrait, or a three-quarter or full 
length portrait. The matter is still 
further simplified by reason of the fact 
that for portrait work one almost always 
employs a large stop, F/6, whenever 
possible, and a very rapid plate. Our 
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conditions are thus standardised, and all 
we need to do is to measure the strength 
of the light, and base the exposure 
directly and solely on that. We shall, 
therefore, place the light tint Bee 
ineter propped up on the sitter’s chair 
and the dial facing the light, and note 
carefully how long the paper takes to 
match the painted tint. Then our ex- 
posure will be as follows : 

Ultra-rapid plate, F/6 stop, head and 
shoulders portrait—two seconds for each 
minute of meter time. 

Same plate and stop, but threc- 
quarter or full-length portrait — one 
second for each minute of meter time. 


This method, as will be seen, dispenses 
entirely with the scales of the meter. 
These scales are really intended to allow 
for the variations of plate speeds and 
stop openings, and as in portraiture we 
practically standardise these we do not 
need to use the scales at all. 

It may be interesting to point out one 
of the reasons why the head and 
shoulders portrait requires twice as long 
as the full length. Anyone who has 
ever taken a large-sized head knows 
that the lens has to be racked out very 
considerably beyond the infinity position. 
That is, as the subject comes nearer the 
lens, the lens has to be moved further 
away from the plate. Now, the rapidity 
of the lens depends on the number of 
times the diameter of the stop will gc 
hetween the position the stop occupies 
and the plate. Thus an aperture that 
may be F/6 when the lens is working 
at infinity, and which would therefore 
be so marked on the lens. might be 
actually F/7 or even F/8 if a very large- 
scale image of a near portrait were ob. 
tained on the focussing screen. 

Other reasons are the greater quantity 
of intervening atmosphere, which tends 
to grey over the shadows slightly, anl 
so enables a slightly shorter exposure to 
be given, and the smaller area such 
shadows usually occupy on the plate. 

When photographing interiors we pro- 
ceed in a somewhat similar manner, but 
instead of measuring the strongest light, 
i.e., the light fallinis full on the subject, 
as we have just deseribed in portraiture. 
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we measure the weakest light, that is 
the light in the deep heavy shadows in 
which we want detail. Here some little 
judgment is needed to decide where to 
place the meter, and this judgment can 
only be acquired by some experience. 
Obviously we might place the meter 
in some dark pigeon-hole where it might 
take months to darken, but few workers 
who thought for a moment would choose 
so dark a shadow as that. Speaking 
generally, one of the darkest corners of 
the room, that is the corners furthest 
from the window, will prove to be the 
right place for the meter, though oc- 
casionally a recess such as that on the 
side of the fireplace farthest from the 
light will be chosen. 

Here again we may simplify matters 
by working to a given stop and a given 
plate, the stop being chosen so that the 
plate and the meter may be exposed 
concurrently. The plate to use is a 

“rapid” one, and the stop is F/22, and 
under these conditions the exposure will 
be just as long as the meter paper takes 
to show a distinct colouration. The 
first visible darkening of the paper is 
called “the sixteenth tint,” because it 
takes place in a sixteenth of the time 
the paper would take to match the 
standard tint. It is not always easy 
to gauge the “ sixteenth” tint, unless one 
adopts the method of slightly turning 
the paper round, as though about to 
use another section, turning it back 
instantly. In this way as soon as there 
is any perceptible darkening it will be 
noticed, and so the requisite deter- 
mination made. 

A point wil at once occur to the 
reader, that if the meter is placed in the 
deep shadow of the subject and is ex- 
posed simultaneously with the plate, the 
meter, and the worker who is examin- 
ing it, will be included in the picture. 
There are two ways out of this diffi- 
culty. One is to test the light first 
and then give the ascertained time. 
This method is quite satisfactory if the 
room is small and the light fairly good 
and constant. The time taken to test 
may not be more than a minute or 
two. But when the light is poor, the 
expenditure of time is excessive, and it 
can usually be arranged that the meter 
shall be placed in a shadow equivalent 
to the deepest shadow in the picture, but 
just outside, so that the meter may be 
examined from time to time without 
any interference with the subject itself. 
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Let us now turn to the exposures in 
copying work. We cannot at the 
moment consider any of the problems 
of copying other than the exposure, but 
assuming that the original print or 
drawing has been set up, focussed to 
size, and so on, we will proceed to show 
how the exposure may be ascertained. 
Here we can only standardise the con- 
ditions to a certain extent. The subject 
may vary to almost as great an extent 
as in landscape work. The light will 
vary, but will, as usual, be measured, 
and we can stick pretty closely to one 
brand of plate and to one lens aperture. 
The subject must be classified according 
to its colour and depth, and a little con- 
sideration of the following table will 
show that the exposure increases as the 
print gets more non-actinic in colour, 
ranging through black, purple, to 
brown and red, and so on to deeply 
coloured oil paintings coated with a 
layer of deep yellow varnish. 


(1) Platinotype or bromide print; 
light water colour; light engraving; 
matt-surface silver print—two seconds 
per meter minute. 

(2) Glazed purple silver print; dark 
water colour; clean engraving; black 
carbon print—four seconds per meter 
minute. 

(3) Brown silver print; 
graving ог  photogravure; 
lithograph—eight seconds per 
minute. 

(4) Red chalk carbon print or en- 
graving; dark - coloured lithograph; 
light oil painting—sixteen seconds per 
meter minute. 

(5) Dark oil painting ; coloured minia- 
ture; clean, unvarnished woodwork 
thirty seconds per meter minute. 

(6) Old oil painting; old varnished 
wood panelling; bronzes—meter time. 


brown en- 
coloured 
meter 


The conditions under which the above 
exposures obtain are using the stop 
marked F/8 and an "ordinary" plate, 
and copying the same size as the 
original. The meter with the quarter- 
tint dial must be placed alongside the 
original on the copy-board, and the 
meter time taken in the usual way. In 
classes 4, 5 and 6 the meter and the 
plate may be exposed simultaneously, 
using for this purpose F/16 in class 4, 
F/11 in class 5, and, of course, F/8 in 
class 6. Thus in the longer exposures 
there will be effected a saving of time. 

The effect on stop ratios of a great 
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variation in the camera extension has 
been referred to in connection with por- 
traiture, but it applies more forcibly in 
copying, because one often wants to 
vary the scale very considerably. The 
following table will be found a satis- 
factory guide in this respect : 


For copying half size or about dinear); 
give half exposure. 

For copying quarter size or less 
(linear), give a quarter the exposure. 

For copying half as large again 
(linear), give double the exposure. 

For copying twice as large (linear), . 
give four times the exposure. 


By half size is meant that the length 
of the new negative will be half the 
length of the original, and so on. 


“THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
ssues, include, among other subjects : 


“How to Test a Camera.” 

“Lighting and Exposure." 

“Some Hints on Landscape Photography.” 

“How to Develop a Plate.” 

“Printing the First Negative.” 

“Some Points Regarding Focussing.” 

“Points of View in Outdoor Work.” 

“How Shall I Enlarge?” 

“More About the Enlarging Lantern.” 

“The Enlarger and the Condenser.” 

“Gaslight or Bromide Paper—Which?” 

“More Notes on Gaslight Paper.” 

“The A B C of Enlarging.” 

“How to Make an Enlarged Negative.” 

“How to Make Lantern Slides.” 

“The Winter Overhaul.” 

“Some Points in Platinotype Printing.” 

“Lighting and Architectural Subjects.” 

“The Value of the Foreground." 

“Flower Photography.” 

“Hints on Choosing Apparatus.” 

“Depth of Focus апа Fixed-focus 
Cameras.” 

“Handling the Hand Camera.” 

“Notes on Dull-Weather Photography.” 

“Drying Negatives.” 

“Simple Control in Printing.” 

“Intensification and Skies.” 

“The Stand Camera in the Field.” 

“Exposure and Moving Objects.” 

“Treatment of Incorrect Exposures.” 

“The Movements of the Camera.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“Tue А. P. Амр P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, 
are offered every week for the best prints sent in, 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


materials, 


worth of material, 


CONDITIONS. 


and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ 
irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photogmphic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled ір. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. anv P. М. 
if stamps for return postage are sent ; 


accompanied with a written criticism, 


fec, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as Soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


For List of Awards see page 4 (Supplement). 


is reserved. 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. 


selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
P., without 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered andependently from dealers. 
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Readers of THE A. P. may remember how great a sensation 
was created last vear in Paris, when Professor Dussaud gave a 
demonstration of his remarkable system of producing “cold 
light." 

The other day he gave an example of the practical application 
of his invention to the cinematograph. 

With a very small apparatus fitted with his revolving disc, he 
was able to cover a twelve-foot screen from a distance of about 
twenty feet. Pictures which, under ordinary conditions, would 
require two or more arc lamps to produce, were easily obtained 
by Professor Dussaud, as also were brilliant projections of 
ordinary photographs. 

A surprising part of M. Dussaud's invention is the fact that 
he is using electricity and not phosphorescent chemicals, and the 
substance of his lamp filaments is the same that is to be found 
in the bulk of the best incandescent bulbs. No matter how 
intensely the glow of his lamp is concentrated, substantially no 
menacing heat is created, and apart from the element of safety, 
a gain is made which promises to revolutionise the motion 
picture in other ways. 

According to M. Dussaud, his cold-light apparatus will pro- 
duce the equivalent illumination of the ordinary electric light 
upon a consumption of current 1oo per cent. less. Don't think 
this means that he gets his glow without cost in current, but he 
gets it at an expenditure of current which would give too little 
light to be of any value in the usual run of electric lamps. 
` The better a conductor of electricity a metal may be, the less 
it will heat when current speeds through it. When the material 
hampers the electricity in its flow—technically this is called 
resistance—then heat is created, and if this opposition be suffi- 
cient the wire or filament will turn red, then orange, then a 
light yellow, and at last be nearly white in its incandescence. 

When it reaches the last stage it is usually pretty close to the 
melting point, or, if not that, at least it dissipates itself in tiny 
particles, and in time breaks. This, in brief, is the life history 
of the filaments of most incandescent lamps. This element of 
resistance incidentally controls the cost of light by reason of the 
current consumed. 

The heating up of the delicate wire producing the illumination 
represents just so much loss, for heat is not light. In the case 
of the carbon-filament lamp we got 6 per cent. of light with 
94 per cent. of heat, and the tungsten filament of to-day has 
reduced this loss and increased the efficiency by quite с̧о per 
cent. But, even so, there is an enormous waste in the generation 
of heat. 

Keep this fact about the tungsten filament in mind, because 
M. Dussaud uses this very metal in his own lamps. Tungsten 
can stand a higher heat than carbon before reaching the melting 
point. This results in greater incandescence, and because of a 
peculiarity of this metal it uses less current than carbon when 
glowing brightest. Of course, you understand that it might be 
made to shine even more intensely by crowding an overload of 
current through the filament, but its life would be a short one; 
therefore people have had to be content with less light. 

By long experimenting he found that he could overload his 
tungsten filament two and a half times that of the normal voltage 
provided he did this for only a brief while. He could do this 
repeatedly without hurting the delicate wire if he gave the 
tungsten a chance to rest before calling it into service again. In 
figures, where his lamp would require, say, one watt per candle- 
power, he obtained in this fashion for an instant the same 
measure of light at an expenditure ОЁ only two-tenths of that 
energy. 

But you will promptly object to a blinking light of this descrip- 
tion. Offhand, this sort of illumination would ruin the eyes 
soon. How, then, did M. Dussaud make his experiments of 
practical value? 

He obtains a steady light effect by using a combination of 
lamps. Each lamp of this group shines for a moment and then 
rests while its companions take their turn. Now, the manner in 
which one lamp relieves the other is so skilfully adjusted that 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 
COLD LIGHT: WHAT IT MEANS TO THE CINEMA. 


the effect is that of a single lamp glowing continuously. There 
is no blink. 

Куеп so, this does not make for cold light. It is plain that 
the tungsten filament standing for the briefest while is a severe 
tax, and this overloading with current produces superior incan- 
descence, which is another term for higher temperature. Сег- 
tainly this is not getting any nearer to coldness in the film. But 
the cunning part of the scheme lies in the fact that the tungsten 
glows for so short a time that the heat waves generated actually 
don't pass beyond the confines of the glass bulb. It is this very 
brevity of incandescence that makes all the difference. 

However, this accomplishment would not be possible if 
M. Dussaud employed the usual form of filament. While he 
uses tungsten he so shapes his filament that the dazzling area is 
larger than that commonly given to the lamp of the same size, 
and in this manner he multiplies the volume of the light pro- 
duced. This permits of the effective and efficient utilising of 
the flood of current he pours into his lamp for the instant. 

Because of the very moderate amount of electrical energy 
actually needed to maintain a light of this sort, M. Dussaud 
believes it is possible to get this current from very modest 
sources. Indeed, he has said that the water of a spigot will 
drive a dynamo of sufficient power to run a cold-light installation 
large enough to work a motion-picture outfit for home service ; 
that is, to produce the needful cold light. And it is this French- 
man's idea to promote, among other things, the motion picture 
in the household. | 

But it is for the cinematograph generally that the discovery 
promises the most valuable results. Because the Dussaud light 
is cold it will not ignite the films, and this gives it an added 
importance both as a discovery and from a commercial view- 
point. 

To-day the motion picture is giving reproductions of visible 
life lying within the range of the ordinary camera. But M. 
Dussaud proposes to make visible those phases of nature that 
come only within the range of the microscope. This means that 
pictures infinitely small can be taken upon films of exquisite 
thinness, and, because cold light will be used, these tiny images 
can be magnified without danger by powerful lenses, and made 
of a size that everybody can see. This will widen immensely 
nature studies for schools, and likewise broaden the investigating 
capacity of the man of science. 

It seems that cold light does not disturb or alarm some minia- 
ture forms of life as daylight would, or the run of artificial 
illuminants. | 

According to М. Dussaud his cold light is rich in ultra-violet 
rays, which, so he says, are “obtained for the first time without 
heat.” According to the latest scientific pronouncements the 
ultra-violet rays and the X-rays are substantially identical. 
Therefore it seems likely that shadowgraphs may be obtained by 
an entirely new process. 

That is, instead of sending the light through the entire body in 
order to secure a negative, the same thing can perhaps be dune, 
and better done at that, by internal illumination, thus reducing 
by half or more the mass of the body substance through which 
the rays have to pass to reach the photographic plate. These 
pictures may be microscopic and they may be moving, and 
through the agency of the same cold light, may be cast upon the 
screen for study. 

The Dussaud system of lighting will reduce film fires to a 
minimum, whilst it will prove of the greatest value in furthering 
the scope of the cinema as an educative agent. Films may be 
stopped at any part for inspection when employing “cold light," 
without the slightest risk of firing the celluloid. 


TO Buy. Sell, or Exchange a camera, 


lens, or accessories, see Supp. p. 12-14 
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GOOD LIGHT: 
LILYWHITE !! 


TO MAKE YOUR EASTER 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
È ENTIRELY SUCCESSFUL 


-p ce Buy your materials BY вз 
POST THIS TIME. 


WATKINS new thin BEE 


and other Meters advanced 


Don’t spoil 
your walls 


by hammering in 
nails. Small pic- 
tures, photographs 
and prints are just 
as securely and 
far more neatly 
held in position by 


Moore Push-Pins 


You push them in with your fingers. 


Made with transparent crystal glass 
heads and Fine Steel Points. Easily 


WITH SCOTT at the 
SOUTH POLE. 


SEND for the Red Lily Book and see © 
the grand selection we can give by 
post direct to YOU. 


inserted in plaster or wood; firm while 
in yet easily withdrawn; can be used 
again and again. Splendid for pinning 


cA 


up prints to dry. 3d. a packet. 


Moore Push-less | 
Hangers. \ 

A splendid and—if you Ч 

like — zavisid/e support 

for pictures and mirrors. 

No cord or wire need 

show. Small size takes 

weights up to 20 lbs., 

large size supports 100 

lbs. They do not injure 

the walls. 


STOP-WATCH METER. 
Thinnest made. Now perfected. 
With Half-second Pendulum. 5/- 

KINEMATOGRAPH METER 
For all Snapshot Work. 3/6 


FOCAL-PLANE METER. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


Keep your Clothes Clean, 
Free from Chemical Stains. 


Fach size 3d. per packet 


from Stationers, Iron- 
mongers, elc., everywhere. 


L. & C HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 
Koh-i-noor House, 
Kingsway, London, 


Nas 
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HOLES, CLOCKS. ALL GOOD. 
WATKINS SEES TO THAT. 


F WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD, 
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Fic. 1, FIG. 2. FIG. 3, FIG, 4. 


LILYWHITE 


OVERALLS. 


THE “ ENLARGER " COMBINATION 

OVERALL (Fig. 1). 
In brown, with detachable buttons for 
washing. Completely covers the clothes. 
6/6 post paid. 
THE "STUDIO" COVERALL COAT. 
In khaki and blue. Detachable buttons 
for mashing. 45 inches long. 6/6 post 
pat e 

THE “ NOIPO " APRON. 

In black only. 1/6 post paid. 


THE “PRINTER” JACKET AND 
TROUSERS SUIT. 


In brown and blue. Completely covers 

the clothes. 6/6 post paid. 

f BROWN and KHAKI are BEST for 
dark-room wear; least liable to show 
developer stains; and keep colour 
when washed. 

WHEN ORDERING give chest 
measurement only. 


ара аара гал оао 
“LILYWHITE” ENLARGEMENTS. 


All our Goods may be had on approval. 


WYNNE’S 
INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER, 


Ж b 


7 RAGMS Ў 
eve SPEED A : 
oA В 


О. SURE 
IN SECONDS {с 
OR MINUTES. ү 


BEST FOR 
ALL PRINTS 


The Queen, 
is undoubtedly the simplest, best, and the 
original Watch Pattern Exposure Meter. 
The correct exposure for every speed of 
plate, on any kindof subject, and under 
every condition of light found simultaneously 


ALWAYS READY. 
SPREADS SMOOTHLY. 
STICKS PERFECTLY. 
JOHNSON & SONS, 

Mfg. Chem., Ltd., 


Cross Street, 
Finsbury, 


Copying from Prints, 9d. each extra. 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 


SPECIAL CHEAP 6^ 
LINE (post extra). 
per дот. 


For Collotype and Half- | 
'Tone Prices see Booklet. 


NEW “ BRUNTONE” PROCESS. 


The Acme of Art Brown Cards. 
144 for 6/- 250 for 10/- 500 for 18/- 
1,000 for 34/- 


LILYWHITE, LTD., Halifax, England. af 


4 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


for evety stop by simple movement 
of ONE Scale. 

Price in handsome Solid Nickel Silver 
Cases, 6/8 each; ditto Solid Silver Hall- 
marked, 15/- each; extra Packets of Sensitive 
Paper, 6d. each; Dials and Glasses, 10d. per 
pair; Books and Speed Cards, Sd. 

Gem Silver Meter, 7/6 each: Silver Locket 
Meter, 9/- each; Shutter Speed Tester, 5/6 
each ; Infallible Print Meter, 5/8 each ; extra 
Packets of Test Strips, 6d. each. 


F ull particulars sent on applicalion. 


THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 
COMPANY, WREXHAM. 
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THE accompanving illustration is well 
worth the careful attention of all photo- 
graphers who are interested in that ever- 
interesting branch of camera work, viz., 
portraiture. It shows тапу excellent 
points and possibilities. At the same time, 
however, it suggests various notes of warn- 
ing, and as a consideration of these 
may be of more use to the student, they 
may advisedly engage our first atten- 
tion. 

The general character of the light and 
shade, or chiaroscuro, is on the strongly 
emphasised side. Now, strong light and shade contrasts are not 
by any means necessarily bad. Indeed, one has merely to men- 
tion the name of one of the greatest masters of art, viz. Rem- 
brandt, to show that when skilfully dealt with they may yield 
the finest effects. But there we have the crux of this matter, viz. 
skilful treatment. If we examine almost any of Rembrandt’s 
strong-contrast effects we shall readily observe two fundamental 
principles: first, the strictly conservative 
use of the extreme ends of the tonal scale 
(1.e. highest light and deepest shade or 
shadow), using them in minimum quantity, 
regarding them as precious and not to be 
wasted ; and, secondly, using such extremes 
in the best, i.e. right place, where they may 
serve their reasonable purpose of leading to 
and holding the attention round about the 
more worthy parts. 

Now, in the print before us, instead of the 
one highest light we have a number of high- 
lights of practically equal (scale) value, viz. 
the face, both arms, sleeve frill, the skirt 
of the dress. Cover for a moment the left 
arm and lower parts. The picture at once 
is “pulled together,” as the painters say, 
and the head and face gain in importance. 
The moral obviously is to use the extremes 
of the scale sparingly, nay, grudgingly, 
remembering that, because they are the 
extremes they will attract attention, and so 
use them to draw attention to those parts 
of chief importance. 

Next we may here note the liny look of 
the edge of the right arm, and how this 
nearly straight line of light tends some- 
what to lead the eve away from the face— 
an effect which the author is not often 
likely to desire. This is not to be taken 
as implying that straight lines are always 
to be avoided. Often a straight line or two 
greatly helps to give firmness and vigour 
to a composition that is otherwise of a 
curvy nature. <A picture that is all curves 
is sometimes apt to be floppy, weak, un- 
stable. But, on the other hand, straight 
lines are decidedly apt to get more atten- 
tion than their intrinsic interest warrants, 
and so should be used sparingly, cautiously, 
and with a definite intent. 

A strong light often, but not alwavs, 
implies strong shade. But here again one 
must be chary of weakening the effect by 
using too great a prodigality. We may 
heed one voice while we ignore the shout. 
ing of a crowd. 

Again, sudden transitions from highest 
light to deepest shade are not necessarily 
bad, but, like the poisons of the physician, 
have to be used with caution and skill, 
paying regard not only to the general effect, 
but also to the nature of the subject or 
material. For example. one may readily 
accept such transition from a face in the 
light and adjoining dark hair, but not so 
readily, if ever, on the face itself. For 
instance, the transition from strong light on 
the upper part of the left cheek near the 
nose to the neighbouring dark parts of the 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.-xvi. 


cheek is not pleasing at all. In this case, at any rate, it destrovs 
a satisfactory feeling of good modelling, and in place gives us 
an unwelcome prominent patch of so/id darkness. The same 
may be said regarding the line of light along the right arm and 
the adjacent large formless patch of dark. 

It may be useful to note the difference of effect between this 
sharply defined /i»e of light along the right arm and the softened 
lines of dark marking the contours of the picture frames in semi- 
darkness. These are but a few of the instruction hints to be 
gleaned from an example of work which, as aforesaid, presents 
many excellent features of merit. 


Why not become a 


T 


Regular Subscriber to 


“The A.P . @ P. N." f 


BY E. L. RANDALL. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Horrors. 

I had a dread experience the other evening, an experience 
which has filled me with the gravest apprehensions for the 
future of photography as ordinarily practised. I fell among— 
photomicrographers! All of them were men who had never seen 
anything larger than the tooth of a periwinkle in their lives. 
They never saw me in my massive entirety—bless you, no !—or, 
if they did, it was only as the Lilliputians saw Gulliver. 1 
heard them expressing a desire to cut a section of me, in order to 
discover whether I was animal or vegetable. I quickly shouted 
out that I was mineral, whereupon they said that they would view 
me presently under polarised light. There was a celebrated 
P.M. (that’s for short) in the chair, another at the lecture table, 
while many more were dotted about the hall, along with some 
won't - you - walk - into - my - parlour-for-a-nominal-subscription 
literature of the Photomicrographic Society. 


More Horrors. 

I had seen it all before, but never with such chattering terror 
as on this occasion. I know how the sting of the wasp can be 
made to look on the lantern sheet like the sword of a cavalry 
officer, how the larynx of a fly becomes suggestive of a great 
trombone, and the little finger of a cheese-mite appears as 
though it were a leg of mutton. But this time those P.Ms., one 
and all, began to talk about deposing ordinary pictorial photo- 
graphy in favour of their own speciality. The chairman, who, as 
I have said, was a celebrated P.M., got up and said that, after 
such pictures as they had seen that evening, he could not under- 
stand anyone going out to photograph such an unmagnifiable 
thing as a landscape. What was the use of wasting plates on 
bits of mountains when such subjects were available as the toe- 
nail of a mouse? As to figure study, who would want a Venus— 
the Rokeby one or otherwise—when it was possible to make a 
record of the waist of the wasp? It is seldom you can get a 
Venus, but a wasp is always handy. Even if it is not the fruit 
season, your P.M. is equal to the emergency. Bluebeard-like, 
he keeps mounted specimens in his cabinet. 


Mere Nonsense. 

Well, they set on the poor pictorialist—set on him and sat on 
him. One P.M. said that he had become so fascinated with his 
microscope-cum-camera work that he never went out of doors—at 
least, to take photographs. His camera was wedded to his 
microscope, for better or worse, for arc lamp or incandescent gas. 
That, perhaps, is the meaning of conjugate foci; I never under- 
stood it. Originally the microscope had as a partner the camera 
lucida, but that has gone the way of all flesh, and the present 
photographic camera, having taken to himself the widow, thinks 
sometimes of the dear departed camera lucida, and says, in the 
words of a ditty sung at the recent Convention dinner, “How—I 
—envy—him ! ? 

A Poor Second. 

So it really seems as though the days of our poor photography 
of unmagnified objects were over. These things were really 
said. I am not making them up at all. I wish I were. The day 
is coming when to photograph anything which does not require 
to be magnified will be regarded as a disgrace. The photo- 
graphy of a bigger object than, say, the watch-chain of a beetle 
will stamp a man as—to use a once famous political phrase— 
only “a sort of photographer." Alas! 


Cashing in the Baby. 

An article in an American paper caught my eye the other 
day. It was headed “Cashing in the Baby.” At first I thought 
it was an account of some barbaric custom of infant torture, 
and I found that this was actually the case, although it was ot 
modern, and not, as I first supposed, of ancient origin. “Every 
baby born into a community," I read, “should add as much to 
the yearly income of a photographer as would a Government 
bond snugly tucked away in his strong box." So it seems that 
while other men keep an eye on Canadian Pacifics and Chilian 
five per cents., the photographer must look out for little home 
securities in the births’ column. It sounds rather sordid, but 
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By the 
Magpie X 


at least it is satisfactory to know that the 


grapher’s breast. No man is more keenly in- 


terested in the perpetuation of the race than he. 


But there is something to follow. 


Poor Baby. 


In the same article the photographer is advised to send a 
congratulatory letter to the parents whenever he sees the 
announcements of a new arrival, and to add as a disinterested 
afterthought or an altruistic postscript that a weekly photo- 
graphic record of baby’s progress would be nice to look at in 
years to come. “Never mind though the baby is freckled, 
knock-kneed, and cross-eyed. In the eyes of the parents he is 
like a cherub of Michael Angelo.” But the baby photographed 
weekly, as per contract! 1 can imagine the lens covering itself 
with moisture in a pathetic protest against being a helpless 
accessory to this slow torture of the innocents. I hope that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will see tna: 
the weekly photography of babies is not adopted in this country. 
The poor little mortals have enough to undergo as it is, and, 
moreover, they will learn all about photography soon enougn. 
Why try to anticipate their worries? 

All Over the Shop. 

A critic writes of a Post-Impressionist work that he “greatly 
What struck us most 
was the jerry-building of the portrait. 

Photography is becoming more mechanical every day. In a 
report that we have seen, a lecturer on photographic portraiture, 
speaking of tone values, is made to urge the use of “automatic ” 
plates. 

The same report makes the lecturer say that the plates should 
“have a back.” This looks almost like an affront. 

The “Englishwoman’s Year-Book for 1914,” discussing photo- 
graphy as a profession, says that “as an operator there is very 
little opening for a woman.” The real opening, of course, is 
before the camera, not behind it. 


Edina, in so many spheres 
With men to-day you are competing, 
Unsettling all our choice careers, 
And not a few of us unseating, 


That strange it is to hear you state— 
My gallant soul in truth dismayed 1s— 
The operating of a plate 
Is not the sort of thing for ladies. 


But you will readily admit 

There is a place for which you're fitter, 
So ГЇЇ! take this remaining “sit,” 

And you, Edina, shall be sitter. 
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“THE SMILE OF A LITTLE CHILD." BY MISS AFRIAT. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BRINGING HOME THE TRUANT. BY W. C. JARDINE (Trinidad). 
The original, a gaslight print (71 x 91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Slowly the metric system of weights and measures is 
making headway in this country. From the first of the 
present month—which in this re- 
spect becomes the day of the 
wise instead of the day of the 
foolish—a metric unity is or- 
dained by Order in Council the legal standard of weight 
for precious stones and pearls. This is the first occa- 
sion on which any part of the metric system has been 
brought into compulsory use in this country. Perhaps 
the jewellery trade, which is necessarily international in 
scope, will by this action precipitate a general reform 
in the same direction. Among ordinary photographers 
the metric system is increasingly employed, and in the 
higher branches of photographic research it is employed 
almost exclusively, although our plate sizes remain 
obstinately British. For years past, with every issue of 
this journal, we have given both an inch and a centi- 
metre scale, always with the idea of suggesting to photo- 
graphers the simplicity of the latter. The general adop- 
tion of the metric system would greatly facilitate photo- 
graphic procedure, and it would also co-ordinate the 
work done on the Continent with that done in this 
country, without the necessity of resorting to conversion 
tables. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 
MAKING HEADWAY. 


O 9 O 


Many people have the notion that the sun is only 
photographable during eclipses. As a fact, a photo- 
graph of the sun is taken each day 
in the year, as far as possible, at 
every one of a world-chain of obser- 
vatories. Should it be impossible in 
one observatory to obtain a photograph on a particular 
day, another observatory will make good the deficiency. 
All the principal observatories are equipped with the 
same kind of instrument, a telephotographic combina- 
tion, and the enlarged image is standardised in them all 
at a diameter of 74 inches. A focal-plane shutter is 
employed, and the exposure is about one-thousandth of 
a second. Fine lantern-plate emulsion and collodion 
are both used, but the latter is now being superseded. 
The earlier records, made years ago, showed a blank 
surface save for the dark clusters of sun spots, but 
modern improvements in photography have resulted in 
details being obtained over the whole of the sun’s disc. 
Much is hoped from the non-reversal plates, and these 
are to be used during the eclipse of this summer, which 
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is visible in Russia, when it is expected that much will 
be learned with regard to the fine streamers proceeding 
from the corona, hitherto impossible owing to the 
exposure difficulty. o ө ө 


Last уеаг the members of the Bath Photographic 
Society made a great effort, and surprised both them- 
selves and their neighbours by 
the excellence of the exhibition 
of pictorial photography they 
brought to the city. Much of this success was due to 
the hard work of the energetic hon. secretary, Mr. A. 
Coles. This year’s exhibition is now announced, and 
we hope that it will again bring to Bath a notable col- 
lection of pictures by the leading workers. The show 
will be held in the Grand Pump Room and Roman Pro- 
menade—a magnificently appointed gallery eminently 
suitable for the purpose—from May 16 to 23. There 
will be four open classes, and Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., will be the judge. Entry forms are obtain- 
able from Mr. Arthur Coles, Elm Bank, Bloomfield 
Road, Bath. о о ө 


Mundane and terrestrial considerations must have 
quite faded out of the view of the very full audience 
at the Royal Photographic 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE Society, to whom Mr. C. P. 
NIGHT SKY. Butler lectured on astrono- 
mical photography. Mr. 

Butler had laid under tribute the photographic records 
of some of the greatest observatories of the world in 
order to bring before his audience the panorama of the 
sky. There were first such unaccountable and erratic 
things as meteors and comets, then the staid old moon 
on the surface of which anything larger than, say, an 
elephant must now be photographable, and then Mars 
with its polar caps and Saturn with its rings. Jupiter, 
by reason of its greenish tinge, is, if photographable, at 
least not presentable on a lantern slide. But the most 
marvellous things, undoubtedly, were the very latest 
American photographs of the star clusters and spiral 
nebulz, taken by means of a reflecting mirror sixty 
inches in diameter. In the United States the astro- 
nomers are more fortunately situated than in this 
country, handicapped as our own observations are by 
town smoke and low altitude. The Lick Observatory is 
on the top of a hill 6,000 feet high, and thirty or forty 
miles from the nearest town, so that the densest, part of 
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the earth's atmosphere is eliminated in the sense of not 
absorbing the starlight. 
9 9 9 

All the glorious vagabondage of the open road was 
in Mr. A. H. Blake’s lecture on “The King’s Highway,” 
delivered at the Camera Club the other 
evening. From the first rough paths of 
the Britons, following probably wild ani- 
mal tracks, to the great “streets " of the 
Romans, and then through the mediaeval highway with 
Its never-ceasing and picturesque pageant, down to the 
modern road with its dust and bustle, the story is an 
epitome of social progress. Mr. Blake is specially for- 
tunate in the large number of prints he has secured 
depicting life on the road, from the days of Chaucer to 
those of Sam Weller's respected parent. What a pro- 
cession it is !—the hermit, the fugitive, the sheriff, the 
priest, the pilyrim, the king's messenger, the player, 
the pedlar, the evangelist, the waggoner, the highway- 
man, the stage-coach driver, the turnpike keeper. Then 
came a pause, and a long pause, for the road was eclipsed 
by the railway. The cyclist of the nineties was its re- 
discoverer, followed by the motorist, and now the road 
bids fair to regain its ancient popularity. One can well 
believe Mr. Blake that there is nothing like taking to 
the road, with a rucksack, a walking-stick, and a camera, 
and perhaps tracing out the ancient Fosse Way or one 
of the Watling Streets, or, Micawber-like, waiting for 
something to turn up. 


THE QREAT 
GREY ROAD. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


ра. Dus š . А 1 

N many previous occasions we have drawn attention to the 
Q exhibitions of the Photographic Society of Ireland. This 
society, which is amongst the oldest in the kingdom, being 
founded in 1859, can not only look back on an interesting past 
correlated to the progress of photography, but, what is more 
important, can, under its present active organisation, look for- 
ward to a still more useful and prosperous future. 

This year's exhibition was opened on March 3o with a con- 
versazione and private view at the Sackville Hall, Dublin, and 
it is not too much to say that the show can be counted as one of 
the best yet brought together in Ireland's capital. 

The present exhibition is characterised by evidences of an 
excellent administration, which has done much to excite the 
enthusiasm of the members, and, incidentally, has been produc- 
tive of better work. That much of this is due to the initiative 
and the energy of the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Rowland, there can 
be no doubt, and throughout the past session we understand that 
he has been well to the fore in keeping this interest alive, and 
assisting the progress of the members generally, with the annual 
exhibition in view. 

For instance, a special bromoil class has been a feature of the 
winter session, and the enthusiasm with which the members 
have adopted the process is well evidenced in the pictures on 
the walls. In many other directions, too, the presence of a more 
“live” state of things is indicated, and we look forward with 
considerable pleasure to a continuance of the good work. We 
have always felt that the artistic and emotional character of 
Irish pictorialists merely needed a sufficient incentive to be pro- 
ductive of work without equal in the kingdom, and we hope to 
record on a future occasion that our expectations have been 
realised. 

A particularly useful feature of the present exhibition, and 
one that will undoubtedly have a considerable influence on the 
work of the members, is the inclusion of so large and strong a 
section of foreign workers. From Holland alone no less than 
sixty-three framed pictures have been sent. These are by mem- 
bers of the Nederlandsche Amateur Fotografen Vereeniging ; 
while a considerable number from the United States, Canada, 
Budapest, Vienna, and Germany include some fine specimens 
of photographic pictorialism. 

The open class also contains work by many of the leading 
British pictorial photographers, whilst the members’ classes 
show such an advance on previous work that the section, as a 
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Colnaghi and Obach give, in their fine new galleries 
in Bond Street a display of Muirhead Bone's “ Drawings 
of Italy.” For an artist with 
so high a standard progress is 
dificult to make, and it is 
doubtful whether this fresh output is really as good 


ROUND THE GALLERIES. 


as his London or his Glasgow sketches. There is 
a magnificent "Glasgow Cathedral" of his in a 
side room at Colnaghi’s which throws all the 
others into the shade. Forget all these and the 


Show is a great one. Especially charming is “The 
Piazza, Orvieto" (8), on a cold, wet day, caught 
with a subtle pencil; “The Molo, Venice " (11), which is 
a veritable Guardi; and '*Boats on the Zattere ” (45), 
another piece of loving pencil work. These are all in 
a style which we associate with Mr. Bone, but there 
are others, mainly night pieces, or those of deep shadow, 
in which he abandons delicacy for strength with an 
equally delightful result. See, for instance, the pastel 
“ Maesta delle Volte " (18), with a team of oxen turning 
from under a series of dark arches; the monumental 
" Passeggiata Archeologia" (34), in the same medium; 
and his "Sketch in Viterbo” (36) and “Via Sistina, 
Rome" (38), in black chalk. Some few of the pencil 
and wash drawings curiously fail (see Nos. 25 and 28). 
and a water-colour or two fall far below the average. 
Nearly all the good drawings—which are numerous— 
and nearly all the poorest were sold as soon as the show 
opened. 


whole, would readily hold its own with the work in any provin- 
cial exhibition in England: E 

The class for landscapes is particularly strong, while the por- 
trait class has also many outstanding pictures, many of which 
have a distinct bias towards strong lighting effects. 

The hanging of the exhibition is worthy of praise. ]t has 
been carefully done on screens surrounding the entire gallery and 
in the centre of the room. These are covered with green 
material, and the effect is quite good. 

The judge was Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who made the 
following awards : — 

Members’ Classes.—Mortimer. Shield, Harold Jacob. Werner 
Medal, A. H. Davis. Class A (Landscapes, Seascapes, and 
Street Scenes): Medals, Harold Jacob, A. H. Davis, T. Mason 
(best straight print), and H. Jacob (best landscape without 
figures); commended, Miss Mercer, H. Pollock, Miss P. M. 
Godfrey, and E. P. M'Loughlin. Class B (Portrait and Figure 
Studies): Medals, A. H. Davis and H. Jacob; commended, Miss 
Mercer, John Day, and A. H. Davis (twice). Class C. (Animal 
and Still Life): Medals, W. N. Allen and H. Hanna; 
commended, H. Pollock, Miss Gubbins, and A. E. Scott. 
Class D (Architecture): Medals, H. Pollock and E. P. M'Lough- 
lin; commended, H. Pollock, and John Day. Class E (For Mem- 
bers who have never taken a Photographic Award): Commended, 
T. H. Webbe. Class F (Bromoils and Oils) : Medals, J. Rowland 
and W. N. Allen; commended, W. M. Bruce H. Stodart, and 
W. N. Allen (twice). Class M (Lantern Slides): Medals, E. P. 
M'Loughlin (two), and H. Pollock (two); commended, W. N. 
Allen. 

Open  Classes.—Class С: Medals, Marcus Adams, С. 
Upton Cooke, and C. E. Craddock; commended, H. С. Long- 
ford, C. G. Thornton, E. J. Mason, and W. A. Bagnall. Class H 
(For Residents in Ireland): Medals, Н. Watson and К. L. Boyd; 
commended, A. Lenpold, Miss A. L. Allen, H. Watson, and 
Geo. Turner. Class ] (For Residents Abroad): Medals, Hugo 
Weisz and H. Arnold; commended, Hugo Weisz, Emil R. 
Magyar, Max Albert, and L. M. A. Roy. Class K (Nature and 
Science Photography): Medal, C. W. Colthrup. Class N (Colour 
Photography): Medals, L. Squire and H. C. Mercer; com- 
mended, M. O. Ellis. Class O (Lantern Slides): Medals, Rev. 
H. O. Fenton (two), and J. Carlyle; commended, J. H. Jennings 
and C. E. Craddock. 
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By ANTONY 


LIGHT increases, 
new tints flush 
the landscape, and 
under the hopeful 
influence of bud- 
ding life in the 
childhood of the 
year the world seems 
full of promise to the 
camera artist. If he 
could capture the spirit 
of the season and secure 
it in a print, it would be 
a good beginning for the year’s work. 
de But the elusive sprite is hard to grasp, and, 
ر‎ in its changing aspects, harder still to 
hold, though its power over mortals is not 
what it was. We take the seasons philosophically, 
and go about our business little perturbed by changes 
that we regard as a matter of course. How can we 
enter into the emotions that the thought of Spring 
occasioned to our primitive ancestors? For them there 
was no certainty of the renewal of the year, everything 


THE CALL OF SPRING. 
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present day. The emotions are still in the blood, and 
old customs continue, though their origin is forgotten. 
Modernity tends to stamp them out, but there is a re- 
vival under sympathetic and well-informed guidance, 
and I have watched such reflections of the pre-historic 
ritual as have come down in the morris dances. I have 
seen the dancers springing into the air and coming 
down with their full weight to the ground. Surely this 
must have disturbed the long sleep. of the Earth-spirit. 
I have noted the gathering frenzy until, as its climax, 
one of the dancers is seized by the others and hoisted 
high into the air. Here was a memory of the sacri- 
ficial offering, and there was another in the sword-dance, 
when the weapons encircled the neck of the victim. 
More suggestions might be gathered from these 
ancient practices, but my present purpose is to draw 
attention to the intensity of feeling that once accom- 
panied the hope and realisation of Spring in contrast 
with the placidity, if not indifference, with which her 
advent is regarded to-day. Some of us take an 
esthetic interest in her beauty. But formerly that 
beauty went home with a force that we cannot imaginc, 
for it embodied the promise of the continuance of life. 


PE on E 
the caprice who are 
of the gods, THERE is an old saying among painters tempted by 
who, unless that " in a good painting you never see the the — delicate 
propitiated, Yn J epe А : charm of 
might with- /] раш. This reminds one of the man who Spring cannot 
hold the pro- 7, suddenly discovered that he had been be expected to 
duce  needful our o talking " prose" all his life. The point of animate the 
for the main- | e the the matter is that in painting, poetry, or subject — with 
tenance of / LA, ff. 4 anything else, if the message is acceptable all the Joyful 
ш S MA. 4 faa 22) and well told, we heed not the manner of К е r Ы ee 
Suit now AO aN =, 74 its telling. Now in many oil and “bromoil {Ак бае {ше 
realise the ane + р a prints the message never reaches us because aroused, but 
tense anxicty, 22 722—7 the process forces itself on our notice to the prac- in recalling 
the feverish ” tical exclusion of all else. A landscape sky: suggests the old, ar- 
e the falling smuts from a neighbouring bonfire. The i Nei 
Hai d E a essa aks ie d үү smudges of solid- reminded’ that 
QU. Ов „а oking, greasy ink. e half-tones remind one of a thread- emot ondi 
forefathers at or. vs bare blanket. We see nothing but the “ paint.” 


this season. If LL 
we could do 

so, Spring would have a significance that we have never 
imagined, and the depth of our feelings would surely 
obviate any tamely sentimental picturing of the birth 
of the year. What if the gods had not responded to 
our invocations? What if the Earth-spirit could not 
be aroused from his slumbers to the performance of his 
annual duty of fructifying the land? This was a real 
and dreadful possibility to be guarded against by cere- 
monials and sacrifices that took so deep and essential a 
part in human existence that the echo of them survives 
in the traditions of some simple-minded folk even to the 


treatment 
E Is essential to 

the adequate 
rendering of the spirit of this delightful season. 

We, too, have good reason for jubilation. If the 
artist is inspired by an emotional sense of the signifi- 
cance of the season, so that its alternating light and 
shadows seem to express something of expectation and 
dread, its flashes of sunlight something of the renewal 
of hope, and its gentle beauty a sense of thankfulness 
and content, even though these suggestions are only 
present to his own mind, his work will inevitably make 
an appeal, not the less forcible for being indefinite and 
mysterious, to the beholder. 
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It is curious how surely emotion will communicate 
itself. Its actual character need not be clearly under- 
stood; it speaks to the sub-consciousness, it is a com- 
munication from the artist's ego to the inner self of 
others. | 

In photography, of course, there is always the danger 
of a mechanical element that interferes with the purity 
of the emotional communication, but happily this draw- 
back can be overcome, and if from the conception to 
the finished print the work has real feeling, it will be 
sure of its effect. 
how they can impart emotion or sentiment to their 
work; they need only refrain from undertaking such 
subjects as fail to move them. The factitious imitation 
of feeling can lead to nothing but absurdity. One of 
the greatest dangers is that the inspiration be not strong 
enough to last throughout the undertaking from begin- 
ning to end, so that its full influence is felt in the finished 
production. For this reason it is desirable that the 
work should not be proceeded with unless one is in the 
spirit of the subject. | 

The sense of life is what. photographers need to cul- 
tivate in their productions, if photography is to rise 
superior to its mechanical basis, and to go ahead as an 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO SCIENCE. 


d By HERBERT MACE. a 
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Photographers are not asked to think | 
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art. It is not to be imagined that the vital quality is to 
be reserved for portraits and other figure subjects. Life 
is everywhere, and is to be sought in landscape and 
so-called “still life " as well as in human beings, birds, 
and beasts. 

The more completely we respond to the gentle in- 
fluence of twilight, the brilliance of noon, the anger and 
foreboding of the sea, the pensiveness of fading 
Autumn, the tender young life of Spring, the more the 
vital impulse will be felt by those who see the resulting 
work. What constitutes the living element in a pic- 
ture is an intricate question that deserves more detailed 
attention another time. But the impression of life can- 
not be conveyed without an emotional regard for his 
subject on the part of the portrayer. The feeling may 
range from a joyous appreciation of the animation of 
childhood to perception of a mood of nature as shown in 
a landscape. Young April, indeed, with its wayward 
loveliness, mirth and play, passing sadness, flowers and 
showers, is full of moods that appeal to the sensitive 
observer, and it remains for him to render them with 
such sympathy and understanding as to express with 
grace and certainty his own response to their emotional 
call. 
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T is almost superfluous to mention that photo- 

graphy is the most useful handmaid that science 
has, and many interesting problems have been helped 
to a solution by its means. Тһе impressions made 
on the mind of a solitary observer are frequently 
evanescent, and when he comes to compare his obser- 
vations with former ones he may fall into grave errors 


of deduction or reasoning, owing to, perhaps, only a 
trifling inaccuracy in his recollection. Nor do sketches 
mend matters very much, for it frequently happens that 
important detail is either omitted altogether or given 
an almost worse than useless treatment, solely because, 


at the time, it did not appear so important as it really 
was. 

Photography, however, does not slur over matters 
of this kind. All details are rendered with equal 
accuracy and are permanently recorded for future com- 
parison. 

The photograph of bees building a comb from a 
sheet of wax was taken by me some time ago, with- 
out any thought that it would prove useful in the 
elucidation of a problem. I merely thought it gave a 
good idea of the way in which bees cluster on the 
comb when constructing it. Some time afterwards a 
question came up as to how the combs were actually 
made. One set of observers asserted that the cells 
were built as perfect hexagons from the commence- 
ment, while others stated that the workers commenced 
by building round combs, which afterwards became 
hexagons by mutual pressure. 

A reference to this photograph showed that what the 
bees do is to dig holes in the wax, more or less 
circular. The wax scooped out is put round the edges 
and afterwards thinned down until the least amount 
more scraping would break the partition. The circles 
all being built on the “quincunx " system, as close to- 
gether as possible, it follows that, when the walls are 
thinned down, the cells are bound to be hexagons. 
Incidentally, the photograph shows that, beautiful 25 
the cells are, they are by no means perfect, some of 
them being very variable as to size and shape. 

This is only one instance of how useful such photo- 
graphs are in scientific work, and those who pursue 
any branch of it should never neglect opportunities of 
photographing anything that appears out of the 
common on the one hand, or strikingly characteristic 
on the other. 
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long ultimatum rapid) plates, we have got into the way 
of thinking that any speed below say 100 H. and D. is 
“too slow for anything.” In this matter we are apt to lose 
sight of the proportion of things, What does it matter 
whether the exposure is the one-hundredth of a second, or 


| N these days of rapid and ultra-rapid (and no doubt ere 
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Fig. 1. 


one second, or even one hundred seconds, if the former 
saving of time involves say half an hour devoted to after- 
treatment of the negative? 

Suppose, just by way of rough ‘example, that we are con- 
sidering whether to use a plate (A) requiring 1-100th sec., 
or paper (B) requiring 1 sec., as estimated correct exposure. 
There is the same possibility or probability of error of 
judgment as to correct estimate of exposure whether we 
determine to use A or B. Suppose our estimate to be open 
to an error of double or half, i.e., 1-200th or 1-soth sec. 
in one case, or ğ and 2 sec. in the other. | 

Now, clearly it is easier and more certain to estimate the 
proportionate error of 4, 1, and 2 sec. than in the case of 
1-200th, 1-100th, 1-soth. In the latter case the eyc and ear 
are little or no use as guides. In practice we are at the 
mercy of the poetic fancy of the shutter maker, unless, of 
course, we have taken special means to obtain a reliable, 
practically correct estimate by actual test. Again, bromide 
and special negative paper are considerably cheaper than 
glass plates or films. Paper is practically non-fragile. It 
is less heavy and bulky than plates.  Retouching is very 
easily applied on the back of the paper. 

For all pictorial and many other purposes any loss of 
sharpness due to printing through the paper is negligible. 
In single transfer carbon work this saves a process.  Halation 
is greatly reduced. But the advantages are not all on one 
side, With dimly lit subjects, e.g., interiors, the exposure 
may become seriously, i.e., inconveniently long, perhaps 
a matter of hours. Bromide paper negatives are practically 
out of court for hand camera work, in the majority of cases 
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at any rate. They are not very suitable for enlarging, and 
there is usually a slight indication of granularity which may 
or may not matter. A paper negative takes almost double 
as long to print as does a negative of approximately the 
same density on glass. The paper is easily soiled on the 
back by dirty fingers, and these marks are not so easily re- 
moved from paper as glass. 

But when all is said and done, occasions may easily arise 
when a piece of bromide paper may be conveniently used. 
We may run out of stock of plates; the negative to be 
taken is only required to make one print, etc.; correct 
colour rendering may be of no consequence whatever, etc. 

Thus on occasions I have found a bromide paper negative 
quite satisfactory when photographing a piece of apparatus, 
both by daylight and by the aid of burning magnesium 
ribbon at night. 

Practical Details. 

I would suggest that the reader reserve his judgment on 
the whole matter until he has made a few experiments. The 
following details of a recent experiment made by the present 
writer may be helpful. 

The bromide paper used was a sample of ordinary 
“ glossy.” Compared with several other brands, I should be 
disposed to call the particular variety used medium or 
moderately rapid, as bromide papers go. (A medium density 
contrast glass negative would require say twenty seconds 
at twenty inches from a No. 4 or 5 Bray ordinary gas burner 
for a paper print.) 

The subject chosen was a (so-called) still-life group, i.e., on 
the left a dark bronze bust of Byron, a Japanese plate in 
red and green on white ground, glass inkstand and quill 
pen, glass pen-tray, brass chased mug, very dark syenite 


Fig. 2. 


vase, packet of postcards, a cream-white cardboard bas- 
relief of the Milo Venus head, a wall-paper of medium olive 
green, rough surface, black alpaca table-cover. 

Lighting: Table about four feet from a long narrow 
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upright window, say 5 by 13 feet. 
noon, fine day but not very bright. 
at F/8 (poetically marked F/6.5). 

A series of test exposures was made by exposing the whole 
for five seconds, pushing in the draw-slide one-fourth the 
way home and giving another five seconds, again pushing 
the draw-slide in to cover half the plate and giving ten 
seconds, finally pushing in the slide to cover three-fourths 
of the plate and giving twenty seconds more. Thus the 
four strips, A, B, C, and D, in the negative (fig. 1) had as 
totals 5, 10, 20, and 40 seconds exposure respectively. 

The paper was developed with the same amidol mixture 
that I generally employ for developing bromide and gaslight 
prints, e.g., water 10 oz., soda sulphite (crys.) à oz., potass. 
bromide 3 gr., amidol or diamidophenol 25-30 gr. 

The trial strip indicated something between C and D, 
twenty and forty seconds, as being the best balance of 
qualities, so another piece of paper was tried and given an 
exposure of thirty seconds. 

By an error of judgment—due to someone coming to speak 
to me outside the dark-room door—the negative was slightly 
over-developed, as is indicated in the print from it shown in 
fig. 2. But still the example may perhaps serve to show 
what use may be made of bromide paper for negative making 
even when the light and shade of our objects ranges from 
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white to black, and these are in a strong side light and cast 
shadow lighting. 

In making the positive print, fig. 2, a piece of the same 
packet of paper was used. The exposure required was 
forty-five seconds at twenty inches from a No. $ Bray 
ordinary burner on a bve-pass dark-room light arrangement, 
which cuts it down to about a No. 4 on an open pipe. 

The beginner may be told that he must be careful to 
handle the paper as little as possible and by its edges only, 
as stains or markings on either side of the negative are likely 
to show on the print, 

A quarter-plate size piece of ordinary bromide paper can 
be used quite easily in an ordinary book-form double back 
by laying the paper down coated side on to the rebate of the 
plate-holder and then overlaying the paper with an old 
negative. The springs inside the dark-slide should be just 
strong enough to hold the glasses without any shifting. 

When developing the paper negative one must forget all 
about positive picture developing on paper, and be guided 
by the density of image plus paper, as seen by transmitted 
light, and not forgetting the loss that will take place in 
the fixing bath. At first one's tendency is to under-develop 
and get an over-soft contrast negative and flat positive. 

An acid fixing bath is a wise precaution against 
staining. 


GLAZING PRINTS WITHOUT FAILURE. | | 


By FRANCIS COLLAS. 


LTHOUGH some people prefer highly glazed photographs 

they are not generally considered very artistic, but where 
it is desired to emphasise detail they are necessary. For instance, 
when preparing prints for publication the squeegeeing down of 
the glossy prints should never be omitted. 

There are several materials which can be used for glazing 
prints on, such as glass, ferrotype sheets, celluloid, papier- 
maché boards, enamelled iron plates, etc., but, except that plate 
glass gives a slightly increased glossiness, there is little to 
choose between them for the performance of this function. My 
preference is for the papier-maché plaques, but that is only on 
account of their lasting qualities and their convenience, and the 
economically-minded amateur can use his old negatives. 

But the principal difficulty generally seems to lie in the 
removal of the prints when dry, frequently effected in small 
pieces. Many concoctions are advised for cleaning the plates 
or glasses before attaching the prints. I have even read an 
apparently serious suggestion to cover the glasses with old 
prints so carelessly that they all stuck, finally, when dry, scrap- 
ing them off with a knife, the argument being that where prints 
have once stuck they will never stick again. This, however, 
seems a very drastic method, and my experience had not led 
me to believe that it is necessary. As I have glazed some 
thousands of prints without failure, the simple means I adopt 
may be useful knowledge. 


The only requisite is a bottle of 4o per cent. formaldehyde. 


A pint of this can be obtained through any chemist for about 
15., and for use one part of it is diluted with nine parts of 


water, and it can be used over and over again as long as it is 
kept well corked when not in use. 

If the prints are wet, as much water as possible should be 
removed before they are placed in the formaldehyde, where they 
are left for a few minutes. If dry, they are immersed in it and 
left until limp. From this bath they are put straight on to the 
glazing material without any washing, and squeegeed down—a 
flat squeegee being preferable for the purpose. Ordinary news- 
paper is as good as anything for placing above the prints when 
applying the squeegee, a second piece being used to finally 
remove as much of the water as possible. 

Very rapid drying can be secured by placing the ferrotype 
boards or glasses on the airing rack found above most kitchen 
grates, and, providing, of course, the fire is alight, the prints 
should commence to pop off in a quarter of an hour. 

lt is a mistake to leave them in a moist dark-room, even all 
night, and expect them to come off readily. If they are to be 
left during the night, put them high up, on a cupboard or shelf 
in the living room, and they will probably be found all off in 
the morning. 

It will be noticed that I have said nothing about cleaning the 
ferrotypes. As a matter of fact little preparation is needed. lf 
they look clean that is sufficient, and a wipe over with a dry 
cloth will serve to remove any dust adhering. 

The prints will have a faint smell of formaldehyde when thev 
are dry, but it will disappear in a short time, their exposure to 
the air effecting this. 


———— ie —— — 
SOUTH SUBURBAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


OUTH SUBURBANITES wound up their fifth annual mem- 
bers' exhibition last Saturday evening at Plough Hall, 
J.ewisham, when Mrs. J. Nixon presented the awards. Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, who was to have judged the show, was unfortunately 
prevented at the last moment from doing so, and Mr. F. C. Boyes 
filled the gap at very short notice. 

Miss Brodigan gave a very thrilling lecture on Thursday even- 
ing, describing her ascents of the high Alps, including the 
Matterhorn, making the blood of even the Suburban back 
benchers run cold. 

Mr. Ries, on Friday, gave an interesting lecture on the beauty 
spots of Germany and Switzerland. 

Mr. Boves followed Mr. Mortimer's example in previous years, 
and supplied a report of the exhibition. In this he praised 
the society on their excellent show and the almost entire absence 
of freak or eccentric pictures. The members had taken Mr. 


Mortimer's remarks of last year to heart, and the bulk of the 
pictures had been mounted and framed in white or almost white. 
Mr. Boves complimented the Society on possessing amongst its 
members such a strong worker as Mr. Keith Dannatt, F.R.P.S., to 
whom the silver medal in the portraiture class was awarded. A 
picture by this gentleman was also placed first in the pictorial 
class, but owing to the rule limiting a member to one award, the 
silver medal went to the second picture by Mr. W. V. Goulstone. 
and the bronze medal to Mr. lvor Curtis. The judge gave 
a note of warning to a few members, chiefly the bromoilers, to 
the effect that they had not yet mastered the process. In slide 
work he considered the society extremely strong, most of the 
slides, in his opinion, being all that a slide should be, and a set 
of slides by Mr. Hodges and one by Mr. Fairbank ran each other 
very close, the medal being awarded to Mr. Hodges, his slides 
being better in composition. 
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THE BEST 


OW to carry the 
| | camera on board 
the bicycle has 
doubtless been a problem 
to every cycle-tourist who values his apparatus. ‘The writer 
has for many years past spent the annual vacation “on the 
road," and has experimented with methods of carrying the 
camera fore, aft, and amidships, on spring carriers and on 
rigid ones, and on the shoulder-strap. All methods seemed 
to have sufficient disadvantages to warrant their rejection. 
A rigid carrier, however well padded with thick felt, trans- 
mits too many shocks to such a delicate piece of apparatus 
as every ardent 
photographer prides 
himself on possess- 
ing. There is no 
suitable front spring 
. carrier on the 
market, and if there 
were the sight of its 
load for ever oscil- 
lating would get on 
the rider's nerves. 
t. А spring rear car- 
rier, with a camera 
case on the top of it, 
is in the way when 
the rider wants to 
mount or dismount. A worse method of carrving could 
hardly be found : the springs raise the load above the level 
of the saddle and render it a menace to the rider, the bicvcle, 
and itself. й 

The camera which the writer uses for touring is of the fold- 
ing focal-plane type, enclosed in a stiff leather case specially 
made with a view to cycle transport. The accompanying 
sketch shows the design of the case, which latter does not 
require any sort of carrier—and carriers, especially those with 
springs, weigh anything up to three pounds. 

In the back of the case, about an inch from the top, are two 
pairs of eyelet-holes, as shown in fig. r, the distance between 
the pairs corresponding with that 
between the tool-bag holes in the 
back of the cycle saddle. Two 
good boot-laces are used to at- 
tach the case (emptv) to the 
saddle. 

Fig. 2 shows the best method 
of lacing—having regard to the B 
“pull” on the case—which 
should be done so tightlv that: 
the case 1s, in effect, stitched to 
the saddle, so that there is no play between them. The four 
lace ends are passed through the tool-bag holes, crossed 


SADDLE. 


- 
7 `. 


کر 


Fig. 2.—Sectional view of back of saddle and 
back of case, showing arrangement of laces. 


At 


Fig. 3. 


Wales and Monmouthshire Photographic Federation Exhibition. 
—We are glad to record that the total attendance of visitors at 
this exhibition, which was held at Cardiff from the 18th to 
28th March, has been four thousand two hundred and forty. 
This is excellent for a first attempt, and indicates the great 
interest taken in the show locally. Future exhibitions shouid 
bring a still greater following. 
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AY TO CARRY A CAMERA 
ON A BICYCLE. 


HALL. 2 


underneath, one pair brought over the top and tied to the 
other pair at A. This method enables the laces to be very 
tightly drawn when tying the knot. 

Fig. 3 shows the case in position. B is a mackintosh pad, 
stuffed with horsehair, attached to the rear stays, its purpose 
being primarily to prevent the case hanging out of the perpen- 
dicular. It also absorbs the slight shock when the case 
swings back a little and returns, as it possibly does when 
riding over a steep bridge. Horsehair retains its resiliency 
for a long time, and is therefore a better “stuffing” than 
materials which settle down into compact masses. : 

In the bottom of the case is a piece of thin hardwood, cut 
to fit, above it being a bed of typist's felt with cut-out square 
to receive the camera shutter key. It is evident that if the 
horsehair pad were absent, and the angle of the case struck 
the rear stays, the wood bottom in the case would receive the 
blow, and the superimposed layer of felt would, to some 
extent, absorb it. 

The writer claims that this mcthod of carrving the camera 
is best because :— 

(1) The case is suspended on springs (the saddle springs) 
which are under the control of the rider, who, by “ easing " 
his body, can reduce 
what would be a 
shock to nothing. 

(2 The weight 
(and cost) of a car- 
rier is dispensed 
with. 

(3) The contents 
of the case are re- 
moved and replaced 
without in any way 
dismantling the case 
itself. 

Given the leather 
case, the cost of this 
method is fourpence, 
that being the sum 
paid by the writer 
to a shoemaker for 
punching the holes 
and fitting the 
eyelets. 

Of course, another 
place must be found for the cycle tool-bag, but that is not a 
diflicultv. 

A Lucas “Bundle Carrier" is just the thing for tripod 
transport, but the writer now uses a metal teiescopic tripod 
when cycle touring, and carries it in thc framoe-bag. 

Any further accessories for the camera can be carried in 
a simple sling case or wallet on the back in the usual way, 
but meanwhile the camera itself is easilv accessible. 
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An interesting exhibition of photographs of animals taken in 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens is now on view in the room 
adjoining the superintendent’s house, and opposite the old 
beaver ponds in the Gardens. The exhibition 1s open daily 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., and admission is free to visitors. The 
photographs have been taken by various Fellows and officials of 
the Zoological Society. 
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The first part of these notes appeared on March and, and dealt with the original and copy, and problems of lighting. Part 2 
(March gth) treats of the camera to use, and its adjustments, also of large originals. Part 3 (March 16th) describes copying with 
any small camera, with diagrams showing arrangement of apparatus. 


The Lens.—A lens having as flat a field as possible is 
certainly desirable. But by stopping down any ordinary lens 
we can generally get an image sufficiently sharp all over 
the plate. In the case of picture copying with panchomatic 
plates and colour screens, this may mean an inconveniently 
long time of exposure. 


Lens Shade.—It is important that the lens be shaded from 
any or all light except that coming (reflected) from the 
original. This point on no account must be lost sight of 
when using artificial light. 

When working in a room without an efficient lens-hood or 
shade, fog, flare, ghost image, and other like trouble may 
arise from light reflected by mirrors, polished furniture, and 
other shiny, things within the view of the lens. 


Lens Distances and Scale.—The bottom fact for the be- 
ginner to grasp is this. The lens-to-original distance bears 
the same proportion to the lens-to-plate distance as the length 
(or breadth) of the original bears to the length (or breadth) 
of the copy. Thus if our copy is one-third (linear) size of 
iuc original, the lens-to-plate is one-third the lens-to-original 

istance. 


Lens Distances and Focus of Lens.—Now let us for a 
moment denote the linear ratio of the original to the copy 
by the letter r, i.e., the original is r times as long as the 
copy. If we add 1 to r and then multiply the result by the 
focus of the lens, we get the lens-to-original distance. Now 
by the previous paragraph the lens-to-original distance is 
r times the lens-to-plate distance, so we can thus estimate 
in a moment the lens distances for any focal length and 
any scale. 


Scale, ratio, proportion, magnification, reduction are all 
terms used to express the relative size of the original and 
copy. Suppose the original to be a chess-board 1 ft. square, 
or 1 ft. in length, also in breadth, cut up into inches. We 
get 144 squares, each one inch square in area. Suppose 
we copy this on a }-plate, showing the 1 ft. sides as 3 
inches long. We have reduced a 12-inch line to a 3-inch, 
or reduction, scale, ratio is called one-fourth diameter or one- 
fourth linear. But take note we could lay edge to edge sixteen 
of our copies of the board on the original, i.e., four rows of four 
in a row; 1.е., our area reduction is one-sixteenth. So that 
linear and area ratios should not be confused as they often 
are by the beginner. 

Note that it is quite immaterial] in expressing linear pro- 
portion whether we compare the length of the original and 
copy or the breadth, but we cannot compare the tata of 
one with the breadth of the other. For instance, suppose 
we have а $-inch lens, and want to copy something one-third 
original size, i.e., the original is three times as long as 
the copy. Thus г is 3 in this instance; add 1 to г, i.e. 3, 
we get 4, and multiply 4 by the focus of the lens, viz. 5, we 
get 20 as the lens-to-original distance. 

Now this is r times, ie., three times the lens-to-plate 
distance, which is therefore 624 inches. 

Our Two Limitations. Take note that our apparatus 
limits us in two different ways, viz., by the size of the 
plate, and the length of the camera and focus of lens. 

Suppose our original to be 20 inches long, and we want 
to copy it a quarter the size on a 1-plate. Obviously one- 
fourth of 20 is 5, and we cannot get 5 inches into 4} inches. 

In the case quoted in the last paragraph we saw that the 


lens-to-plate distance was 625 inches, but our camera may 
be of the box or rigid form, which will not permit of this. 


A very frequent question asked is this: 


“My camera is 10 inches long and focus of lens 5% 
inches. Why cannot I copy same size? ? 

When copying same size the ratio or r value is equality, 
ie. 1 to 1. If we add 1 tor, і.е. 1 to 1, we get 2, and 
multiplying this by the lens focus, 54, we get 11, i.e., an 
inch longer than the camera. Here then is the answer. 

Another form of question is this: 

“My lens is 7-inch focus, and camera length 12 inches. 
What is the greatest ratio I can get?" 

The rule is, subtract the focal length (7) from the camera 
length (12), and divide the difference (5) by the focal length 
(7). Thus we should get 5 to 7, or 5-7ths. 

If the camera length is too short or focal length of lens 
too long for the ratio desired, we must do one of two 
things, viz., extend the camera by a lens tube, extension 
front, or some other similar contrivance, or we must shorten 
the focus of the lens by the addition of a convex supple- 
mentary. 


Then another common form of query is: 


“My camera has a 10-inch bellows range, and my lens 
is 6-inch focus. What supplementary lens do I require to 
copy same size?” 

We have just seen that to copy “same size” means that 
the camera length must not be less than double the focal 
length of the lens. We must therefore reduce the 6-inch 
focus to 5-inch focus. But as this would be cutting things 
rather too fine and leave little margin for adjustment, it 
will be better to reduce the 6-inch focus to 4 inches. Let 
us call the focus of the original lens the old focus, and 
the focus we want the new focus, then the rule to find the 
supplementary is easily remembered, viz., “Multiply the old 
by the new, and divide this by their difference.” In this case 
6 is the “old.” and 4 is the “new.” Multiplying 6 by 4 we 
get 24, and dividing this by 6 minus 4, i.e. 2, we get 12 
inches, or the focus of the convex supplementary lens. 

One other question crops up from time to time: 

“Т want to photograph small objects three times life size 
with a 5 inch lens. What camera length and what length 
of baseboard will be required? ? 

As the copy is three times the original, the lens-to-plate 
distance is 3 plus 1 (equals 4) times focal length, i.e., 20 
inches in this case, and the lens-to-original is one-third of 
this, viz. 634. Together they require 2624 inches. But 
obviously it will be convenient to make the baseboard a 
trifle longer than the minimum distance—say 30 inches or so. 


Preparing the Original.—Few of those who do any copy- 
ing at all adequately realise, if they ever even think of the 
subject, that the better the condition of the original the 
easier the work, and the better the result ought to be. Time 
is well spent in preparing the original, i.e. bringing it into 
the most favourable condition for copying. 

Cleaning Engravings or Etchings.—Mix wheaten flour 
and cold water with a fork, to get a stiff and sticky mixture. 
Lay the print on a sheet of glass, and spread out on it (the 
print) a layer of this sticky paste, using the fingers for this 
purpose. Rub the paste gently into the grain of the paper, 
and then wash away the paste by a spray of cold water. 
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AN AMUSING STORY. | BY RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 
The original, a bromide print (8 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY H. W. BUSH. 


BERKSWELL CHURCH PORCH. 


The original, a bromide print (6 x 8), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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OOKING through 
prints which have 


from time to time 
been handed round at 
a gathering of those in- 
terested in photography, 
or which perhaps some 
friends have offered for 
criticism, it has often 
struck the writer what 
a large number of 
plates are exposed on 
a sort of “chance” 
system. One person 
wil perhaps distribute 
a dozen prints, and almost every one of them will be of a dif- 
ferent type of subject, showing that 
the author of them might be rightlv 
described by a well-known old sav- 
ing, or, to speak photographically, is 
a dabbler in every branch and an 
expert in no particular one. 

It is surprising how many photo- 
graphers do work in this aimless 
way, without any particular end in 
view, and it is an undoubted fact that 
they are not getting the same pleasure 
out of their hobby as those who are 
keen on some certain branch before all 
others. This will be better under- 
stood if one tries to picture an enthu- 
siastic photographer showing some of 
his latest prints to his friends, who 
handle them in a curious, almost 
bored manner, not because thev do not 
think they are good, but possibly 


No. 
because they аге 
somewhat sur- 
prised at the 


success of this in- 
dividual, and won- 
dering how it is he 
finds his subjects, 
while they seem to 
be getting nothing 
bevond the  ordi- 
nary. Probably 
the explanation is 
that the majority 
of them “go in" 
for photography, 
thinking that some- 
thing wil  even- 
tually come out of 


No 1.—ENTRANCE, MERSEY Dock AND HARBOUR 
Boarp BUILDING. 


By J. RALPHS. A 


2.—ENTRANCE, VALLE Crucis ABBEY. 
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RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


À Suggestion for a Definite Branch of Work for 


the Coming Year. 
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t- looking 


Db 
everywhere for 
subjects, but 


nowhere in parti- 
cular, and con- 
sequently are 
walking past 
them day after 
day without see- 
ing them. 

On looking 
through a collec- 
tion of  miscel- 
laneous prints 
the writer came 
to the conclu- 


No. 3.—Prior’s ARCH, BIRKENHEAD. 


sion that architecture would offer plenty 
of scope for making a special aim, and 
the interest could be fully maintained 
as the work proceeded. Architecture, as 
a whole, may be studied; different 
classes and descriptions of architecture 
could be undertaken, or even certain 
portions, say windows, arches and 
columns, ornaments, or doorways, etc. 

Doorways offer chances for many in- 
teresting studies, and, in addition, there 
is the decided advantage that the work 
is not confined to either town or country. 
Many of our town buildings will provide 
splendid material for photographic 
studies if the worker happens to be resi- 
dent in a town, and, on the other hand, 
the country worker will find just as 
much material in the old halls, and even 
the old cottages, which abound all over the kingdom. Ruined 
castles and abbeys, country mansions and churches all pro- 
vide material for the serious worker in this direction, and, as 
they are not confined to any particular neighbourhood, the 
photographer can follow out this branch close to his home, or 
he can continue it whilst away from home on his holiday. 

The subjects are still, and the best possible results can be 
obtained by repeating the exposure if the first is not found to 
be satisfactory. Further, the work can be done at almost 
any period of the year, and as the subjects are without move- 
ment, slow plates can be used and prolonged exposures given 
if desired; in fact, for outdoor work it is hardly necessary to 
use any other than a slow plate. Although the subjects are, 
one might say, without colour, vet a decided improvement 
will be noticed bv using an orthochromatic plate and a three- 
times screen; and if the plate is of the backed variety, then 
no fear need be felt from any strav light which mav be 
coming through the doorwavs or arches. 
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Many interesting 
stories will be 
brought to mind 
during the taking of 
the photographs such 
as are suggested, and 
as the work proceeds 
the pleasure will be 
intensified by the as- 
sociations of the pic- 
tures. 

Take illustration 
No. 1, for instance, 
“Entrance, Mersey 
Dock and Harbour 
Board Building." 
This is an example 
of quite the latest 
architectureé, 
and shows a door- 
way constructed on 
lines of beauty as 


No. 4.—ReEerFectory Doorway, 
BIRKENHEAD. 


well as utility, but the interest 
does not stop at that point. 
The building was erected to act 
as the offices for a great in- 
dustry on the banks of the 
Mersey, and from this point 
business is conducted with all 
parts of the inhabited world, 
and possibly every person resi- 
dent in the British Isles could 
trace some connection with this 
doorway. The immense quan- 
tities of foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials, and articles of a similar 
nature which аге distributed 
all over the country—indeed, 
all over the world—from the 
Mersey port will all be in some 
way or other attached to this 
building, and portions of the 
goods will reach almost every 
inhabitant of our land. 

Contrast the business activity which exists in the daytime 
in this doorway with the peacefulness of No. 2, “ Entrance, 
Valle Crucis Abbey." Here we are reminded of days that 
have gone past, when doorways were erected, not solely for 
beauty, but also for extreme strength. How many enthral- 
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No. 5.—IN VALLE Crucis ABBEY. 


No. 6.—LEASOWE CASTLE. 


April 13, 1914. 


ling stories 
could be re- 
peated | imme- 
diately c o n- 
nected with 
this particular 
neighbou r- 
hood, and 
how many 
tales could be 
told of the 
weary knight 
seeking 
shelter after 
some  eventful 
journey, or 
previous to the 
stirring scenes 
of the morrow ! 

Again, No. 3, 
"The Prior's 
Arch,  Birken- 


No. 7.—ENTRANCE, Sr. GeorGe’s HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


head," recalls to us the times when the 
ferry traffic of the Mersey was in the 
hands of the monks who resided in what 
is now almost a heap of ruins. In those 
days the place was situated in the fields, 
and from what remains we judge it to 
have been a place of considerable beauty, 
but now it is hemmed in a slum district, 
almost unknown to the very townspeople ; 
and standing on the opposite side of the 
street are the great shipbuilding yards 
which are constantly constructing our 
ships of war, undreamed of in the days 

Den 
thebuild- 
ing was 
raised, 
a n d 
which in 
а very 
few mi- 
nutes would have put the 
work of the old-time builders 
into destruction. No. 4 is 
another doorway in this 
same ruin, which has almost 
been rebuilt, but its sim- 
plicity alone will appeal 
to most as a tvpe of 
beauty not generally ар- 
preciated. 

No. 5 is an example 
from Valle Crucis Abbey 
again, showing a series of 
doorways which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and 
of exceptionally beautiful 
workmanship, any of 
which in themselves would 
form quite a good picture. 

“Leasowe Castle” is 
another kind of subject 
altogether, and suggests a 
decorative treatment when No, 8—Doonwar, Sr. Marr's 
dealing with some of the CHURCH, BIRKENHEAD. 
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country houses or 
mansions. Here, 
again, history has 
been made, for 
some three or four 
hundred years ago 
this was the home 
of one of our 
oldest English 
families. Since 
then the building 
has found many 
uses, having been 
a private resi- 


Я ee EL dence, а public 
н SEM hotel and dining- 
rooms, and, 


finally, to-day is a 
railwaymen's 
Convalescent 
Home, though 
still retaining :he 
name of ^"Lea- 
sowe Castle." 

Then we have 
our large build- 
ings for public 
entertainment and 
civic affairs. Here 
the town workers 
will be at the best 
| advantage, and 
will be able to use their studies to recall important public 
functions, distinguished and royal visitors, military matters, 
and so on. 

From the foregoing hints it will be seen that a wide field is 
opened for a serious and energetic worker, and he can find the 
means of spending many pleasant hours for himself, and also, 
_ by the exhibition of the work to his friends, can hold them 

with many interesting tales, in addition to which he is greatly 
increasing his own knowledge by the information he acquires 
as he goes along. 

As to the actual photographing of portions of architecture, 
it is often possible to get a result of quite a pictorial character. 
As a rule, an absolute front view should be avoided, as it will 
resemble too much an architect’s drawing. An oblique posi- 
tion should be chosen whenever possible, as this will give a 
better rendering of ornamentation, and, by securing some 
suggestion of shadows, will give a feeling of relief. Strong 
sunshine effects are rarely satisfactory, but a mellow sun- 
shine will help in many instances, provided detail is obtained 
even in the deepest shadows. 

_ Before closing these remarks the matter of having a definite 
aim might be again emphasised. Something definite should 
be undertaken, and something definite should be completed. 
There is no need at all to cast aside all other branches of 
photography, but if you want to get the best out of your 
hobby, then there is need to have some definite aim—be it 
architecture, flower studies, woodlands, or anything else. 
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No. g.—To THE CRYPT, BIRKENHEAD. 


Paget Self-Toning Competition.—Readers are reminded that 
the closing date for this competition (held by the Paget Prize 
Plate Co., of Watford) is April 3o. Full particulars will be 
found in our advertisement pages this week. 


Rajar Photographic Specialities.—Messrs. Rajar, Limited, 
Mobberley, Cheshire, have just issued a new price list, contain- 
ing full particulars of their plates, films, bromide and gaslight 
paper, postcards, etc. Some half-tone illustrations are included. 
Readers may obtain a copy of the catalogue free on application 
to the address given above. 


* Group Photography "' is the title of the latest number of the 
Photo- Miniature series to hand. It deals in a practical manner 
with the successful photography of groups, both indoors and 
out, by daylight and flashlight. Many half-tone illustrations 
are included. Copies may be obtained from the British agents, 
Messrs, Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. . 
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ON CHANGING BAGS. 


By CHARLES W. BUDDEN, M.D. 


I: is not one of the least advantages of photography that it 
enlarges the individual experience, acquaints its devotees 
with adventures they would otherwise never meet, and affords 
them opportunities for the display of patience, self-command, 
good temper, and a thousand other eccentricities. No one, for 
example, who is not himself a photographer can conceive the 
sublimity of character which is requisite for one who has been 
wrestling under the bedclothes on a hot day in June, changing 
his plates, to come forth with smiling face and unruffled appear- 
ance. 

No one who does not own a camera can appreciate the 
self-control which has been exercised by a man who has waited 
an hour and a half for a snapshot, and then finds, when the 
crucial moment arrives, that he has forgotten to set his shutter, 
and at the end of it all says—nothing! Only those who have 
actually been through the mill can know the feelings which 
come over one when he has flooded the dry plate with hypo 
instead of developer. These trials sweeten the temper, enrich 
the life, and enlarge the mental outlook. 

But of all these various aids to the development of character 
none is to be compared in its chastening influence with a chang- 
ing bag. The latter is one of the most purifying ordeals a 
photographer can possibly enjoy, and a few days in its company 
during a really warm summer will do more to purge the remain- 
ing dross in your character than any other thing I know. I 
make this statement after a considerable acquaintance with 
changing bags’ ways and days. 

For years before I owned a changing bag I had sampled every 
other method of plate changing known to man from the Neolithic 
age to A.D. 1911, a sufficiently wide period. I have at various 
times (not in the whole of that big epoch, of course; I have no 
wish to exaggerate) changed in wardrobes, cupboards, and 
bunks, in bed, on the bed, and underneath the bed, in dark- 
rooms which were not dark, in dark.rooms which were dark— 
and stuffy; in bedrooms, bathrooms, dining-rooms, drawing- 
rooms, in kitchens, pantries, and sculleries (if this sounds like 
one of Walt Whitman’s poems, I can’t help it), in caravans, 
tents, boats, caves (that was in the Neolithic period, of course), 
and I daresay a hundred other places, including bathing- 
vans—oh, no! that was clothes, not plates—but for real, 
unadulterated and highly concentrated misery give me a 
changing bag. 

I was led to buy my changing bag through an advertisement. 

I might speak now at great length, and with considerable 
unction on the subject of advertisements. I will, however, 
refrain, and simply say that I answered the advertisement and 
bought the bag. It was a superior bag, and I have no doubt 
that it still is as good as any other bag on the market. It is 
fitted with every convenience. It has a beautiful ruby fabric 
window, it has a fine eye-piece like a stereoscope, through which 
you may look into the bag and (with a bit of luck) see what you 
are doing; and it has armholes to admit the worker’s hands for 
the full manipulation of his plates and slides. So far so good. 
But the head-piece is fastened to the operator by two elestic 
bands, one of which cuts into his scalp like a knife, and the 
other grips his neck like a vice, the eye-piece thereby being 
pressed so firmly against his face that his nose is flattened out 
of all recognition, and he has to pant through his widely open 
mouth like a dog, to avoid suffocation. 

I need not say that one early learns the wisdom of allowing 
these immediate effects to become tolerated before he ventures 
to open his slides or plate box inside the bag; but no sooner 
does one do so than an immoderate desire steals over him to 
blow his nose. This is, of course, impossible, for should you 
withdraw either of your hands from the bag the plates will be 
irretrievably ruined by fog, so there you sit, a perspiring, 
snivelling, dripping object, that would draw compassion from 
a brickbat! I suppose no one ever wants to blow his nose so 
badly as when that operation is impossible. You, gentle reader, 
who have inadvertently gone to church or to the theatre without 
a pocket-handkerchief, and remember what you have suffered, 
will appreciate our lamentable condition when in the thralls of 
that awful changing bag. 

A friend of mine (a lady), who went with me up the Thames 
last year, acquied there the unfortunate habit of always 
replacing her exposed plates back into the dark slides and her 
unused plates back into the boxes. She afterwards told me that 
she attributed this disaster entirely to the changing bag and the 
effects I have just cited. It made her hurried, she said, and 
therefore careless. I can quite believe it. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


^ 
Workers, 
н, Wi. | | чү Shert articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
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" WU IZ i^n, || page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
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CARRIERS FOR FILM AND GLASS-PLATE 
NEGATIVES. 


HOTOGRAPHIC workers who wish 

to enlarge a different size of nega- 
tive to that which the enlarger is con- 
structed to take will find one of the two 
carriers illustrated here very useful for 
the purpose, and quite simple to make. 
Fig. 1 represents a carrier for film nega- 
tives, and fig. 2 a carrier for glass-plate 
negatives. 

CARRIER FOR FILM NEGATIVES. 


To construct the film carrier, fig. 1, pro- 
cure two pieces of glass (free from 


blemishes) to fit the carrier supplied with. 
(Waste glass negatives with | 


the enlarger. 
the film scrubbed off answer admirably 
for the purpose.) At the same time pro- 
cure a piece of black paper, either of the 
same size or larger. Thoroughly clean 
both glasses, and finally polish well with 
a soft cloth or duster. Then, if not 
already done, cut the piece of black paper 
the same size as the glasses. Afterwards 
slightly damp the piece of black paper 
with a moistened sponge. Then run an 
edging of some kind of glue (such as 
seccotine), about à in. wide, round the two 
sides and ends of one of the glasses. 
Afterwards place the piece of black paper 
on the glass with the edging of glue, rub 
well into contact, and place aside until 
bone dry. When quite dry, cut an open- 
ing in the centre of the black paper, as 


the 


The size of 
opening must be in accordance with the 


shown by A, fig. r. 


size of the (film) negative; generally 
speaking, the opening should be made 
i in. smaller than the length and width 


of the negative, e.g. with a negative of 
34 by 24 ins. the opening should be 34 
by 24 ins. A print.cutting shape and a 
sharp  pocket-knife answer well for 
squaring and cutting the opening with. 


То complete the job, procure a piece of 


gummed lantern slide binding strip, and 
with it bind the two glasses together 


(black paper mask inside), as shown by 


BB, fig. 1. To use the carrier for enlarg- 
ing, a film negative is first placed (sand- 
wiched) between the two glasses, and then 
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the whole (two glasses and sandwiched 
negative) placed in the enlarger, in the 
same manner as a glass-plate negative. 


CARRIER FOR GLASS-PLATE NEGATIVES. 


See fig. 2. Procure a small piece of 
thin three-ply wood and cut off it a piece 
to fit the carrier provided with the en- 
larger. Then take a piece of glass-paper 
and polish up the wood with it, getting 
rid of all roughness, etc. Afterwards, in 
the centre of the piece of wood, lay on a 
negative of the size that the carrier is to 
take, niarking round the two sides and 
ends with a pencil, as indicated by 
dotted lines on the plan at FFFF. Then 
remove the negative, and with a black 
pencil mark another square inside the 
dotted lines, for cutting the opening D. 
The opening D should measure in ali 
not less than 4 in. each way. A sharp 
pocket-knife will answer for cutting out 
the opening with. After cutting out the 
cpening D the rabbet for the negatives to 
rest up against should be made; this 15 
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formed by cutting on the wood, . where 
indicated, by the dotted lines (FFFF) to 
the depth of a thick glass negative. 
After cutting to about the right depth, 
the wood which has to come away can be 
easily dug out with a knife or chisel. The 
completed rabbet is shown by HHHH on 
the plan. After completing the rabbet 
apply to both sides of the carrier a coat- 
ing of dead black, and stand aside to 
dry. When thoroughly dry, the two turn- 
buttons, which are to keep the negative 
from falling away, should be fixed on. 
These turn-buttons can be formed either 
of two stout pins or very thin and slender 
nails. These should be driven through 
the carrier ‘rom the back, and bent over 
‘lush with the negative side of the carrier, 
as shown on the plan. H. 


— — Hie — — 
STAND FOR SUPPORTING A FLASH- 
LAMP BOX. 


" 


STRONG and simple stand may be 

made quite easily to support the 
flashlight box at any height above the 
ground from 4} to 74 feet. The measure- 
ments indicated are taken from one I use 
myself, and which I find very useful 
indeed. Briefly, a length of iron tubing 
is procured that will slide comfortablv 
inside ‘another and wider length, and at 
the required height a strong nail is pusheJ 
right through the sliding tube, which has 
previously been pierced with 4 in. holes 


about 3 in. apart. All that remains is to 
place the box on the top, and go ahead 
with the work in hand. Н. С. б 
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A FLASHLIGHT HINT. ву G. F. B. 


THERE are some 
little tricks in camera 
manipulation which 
although they may 
not be called into 
play once in a 
twelvemonth, are yet 
worth the mastery 
for their utility when 
the need arises. One 
is the ability to 
operate a hand 
camera and  flash- 
lamp under circum- 
stances in which it is 
either impossible or 
impracticable to use 
a stand for the 
former or a resting 
place for the powder 
charge. Such cir- 
cumstances do occur, 
and many а good 
picture has been 
missed by the photo. 
grapher's inability to 
rise to the occasion. 
The accompanying 
illustration will explain the method better than a wealth of 
descriptive detail. It is necessary, of course, to keep the 
camera as still as possible, and desirable to keep the flashlamp 
as far as possible from the face. Ordinary precaution must be 
exercised in keeping the source of light behind the lens opening. 
The shutter should be set at *time " and the trigger release used. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
AA Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Ка expressed by correspondents. 


MOUNTING METHODS. 


Sır, —Until quite recently I never could mount my prints 
without cockling them! I thought of dry mounting, but could 
not afford a machine—and now, at last, I have discovered a 
simple method of mounting on the thinnest of boards, quickly 
and simply, and being quite certain of getting an absolutely flat 
result. Nothing out of the ordinary is required. Starch paste 
may be used ; it need not be strained, and it won't matter in the 
least if it is lumpy. The edges of the print will always be in 
perfect contact, and the whole process takes half the usual time. 
A heavy weight is required; several whole-plate boxes full of 
negatives tied together will do, or some heavy books. Printing 
should be done on card thickness. (There are firms who supply 
al their surfaces on card thickness.) Take a trimmed print, 
dry; place it face downwards on a sheet of newspaper, and 
brush over with paste; put in position on the mount, and place 
the weight on top. In three minutes the print will have 
adhered, and the mount will have no curl. In the case of 
multiple mounting, triple tints, etc., it is advisable to reverse 
the usual order ; first mount the print on the fint, trim this with 
the correct border, and mount both on to the finished board. 
It is as well to remember that when mounting the tint it is not 
necessary to paste the whole surface. A narrow band round the 
edges is sufficient. 

For those who do not care to go to the extra expense of buy- 
ing printing paper in card thickness or who have several prints 
ready for mounting there is another way. It is necessary first 
of all to make the paper card thickness yourself, and then pro- 
ceed as above. To accomplish this, buy a penny sheet of car- 
tridge paper—the thickest you can get. Cut this paper the same 
size as the untrimmed print, lay it on a sheet of newspaper, and 
brush it over with paste. Place the print on top, smooth down 
evenly with the hand, put between the leaves of a book, and 
leave under the weight. In a few minutes it will be ready for 
trimming, and should be left to dry completely before the final 
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mounting. The cartridge paper, having a rough surface, will 
show through and give an added beauty—the slight grain is a 
great improvement. It had often occurred to me that the usual 
rough-surface paper had a little too much grain—this cartridge 
paper supplies just the right surface for small work. I almost 
think it might be possible to mount even on tissue paper by this 
method without cockling! Anyone trying the method for the 
first time will be considerably astonished at the ease with which 
card thickness may be handled. Н is much easier to trim a flat 
piece of cardboard than the usual curled-up print. Trimming 
should be done with a guillotine, though a glass shape may be 
used, cutting the print with a large pair ol scissors. There is 
also less trouble in washing. If the prints are placed in a dish, 
film to film and back to back, the slight curl allows free access 
of the water, without any handling being necessary. 

There is still another way open to the careful worker. Paste 
the back of a trimmed, dry print, and press quickly in position 
on the mount, smooth down with the hand, and place imme- 
diately under the weight. This must all be done very quickly, 


so that the print may not have time to expand. By the way, 
starch paste can be made to keep for a week or two by adding a 
few drops of oil of cloves before cooling.—Yours, etc., 


Regent Street, W. 


STANLEY ROBERTS. 


The Hampshire House Photographic Society are holding their 
third annual exhibition at the Hampshire House Club, Hog 
Lane, King Street, Hammersmith. Admission is free daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., until April 16. 


Photographers who may be visiting Blackpool during the 
Easter holidays should note that the Blackpool and pin: Photo. 
graphic Society are holding an exhibition at the Grundy Art 
Gallery, Queen Street, Blackpool. Admission is free, and the 
exhibition remains open until April 25. 

' The Age of Risks" is the title of the latest addition to the 
series of attractive little booklets issued by Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co., Snow Hill, E.C. It contains many useful 
hints as to the rendering of “first aid” in cases of accident, 
together with full particulars of the well-known “Tabloid ” pro- 
ducts, both medicinal and photographic. ` 


The April issue of Photographic Scraps contains useful articles. 


.on “Bromide Paper Negatives,” “Yellow Blinds for Portraiture,” 


“Magnification in Photomicrography,” etc. Copies of this little 
monthly can be obtained gratis from photographic dealers, or 
direct on application to Messrs. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, enclosing 
stamp for postage. 

There is cheeriness that is catching about the Photographic 
Society of Ireland, and visitors to the annual exhibition at the 
Sackville Hall, Dublin, last week, probably came within its 
influence. The Editor of THE A. P., who judged the show, 
spoke in considerable praise of the advances made in pictorial 
photography by the members of the P. S. I. during the past year, 
and the suggestion for an exhibition of Irish pictorial work in 
London is likely to take definite shape. 


A Free Scholarship of the value of £30 at the Northampton 
Polytechnic Institute (London) is being offered to students. In 
view of the splendid chances in life which the calling and craft 
of optics now offer, this “Aitchison Memorial Scholarship " 
should prove most attractive to intelligent youths. The subjects 
of examination include English, mathematics, and elementary 
physics. Full particulars can be had of the hon. treasurer, Mr. 
Henry F. Purser, 55, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, 
Е.С. 


The Lord Mayor of Sheffield, when he opened the Sheffield 
exhibition, said there was virtue in old photographs such as one 
found in the family album, and he promised an hour's amuse- 
ment to those who played the “unholy game of nap,” if they used 
the photographs of relatives and took the ugliest for the ace. 
He also urged that painters should devote a little attention to 
photography. They would then be truer fo nature, and not 
make the mistake, as made in a well-known piece of sculpture, a 
horse standing on three legs in such a position that it would 
inevitably fall down if it were not firmly cemented to thr: 
foundation. 
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Further to our recent remarks anent the apparatus designed by 
Dr. E. J. Marey for analysing motion by means of the cinemato- 
graph, we now publish a brief description of the working of this 
invention, in response to inquiries made by various correspon- 
dents interested in the subject. 

The matter has been dealt with extensively by Mr. F. A. 
Talbot in his interesting treatise on * Motion Pictures: How 
they are Made and Worked " (from which we quote), and also 
by Mr. Leonard Donaldson in “The Cinematograph and Natural 
Science." 

“In France,” says Mr. Talbot, “Dr. E. J. Marey took up Muy- 
bridge's work at the point where the Anglo-American abandoned 
it. Marey followed rather the lines laid down by the astronomi- 
cal investigator Jansen, who, in 1874, evolved a photographic 
revolver to secure records at short intervals of the transit of 
Venus across the sun's disc. Marey constructed a photographic 
gun in 1882, with which he studied the flight of birds, and which 
worked on the principle elaborated by Jansen eight years before. 
The object of his quest was the analysis of motion. It will be 
seen, therefore, that in its very earliest stages the value of 
animated photography was conceded to be rather in the field 
of science than that of amusement. This celebrated French 
experimenter realised the inestimable value of ‘chronophoto- 
graphy’ for the study and investigation of moving bodies, the 
rapidity in the changes of the position or form of which was 
impossible to follow otherwise. Marey, however, made no 
effort towards synthesis or reproduction of the motion thus 
obtained ; he did not seek projection upon a huge scale upon the 
screen, but regarded chronophotography rather as a means of 
enabling photographic results to be resolved into diagrams for 
examining and elucidating obscure points incidental to motion. 

“Special apparatus was evolved, and was set up at the physio- 
logical station in Paris, and some wonderful results were com- 
municated by this industrious scientist to the French Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Nancy, in 1886. Inves- 
tigations were being carried out upon a large and advanced scale 


in France, while the English were merely dabbling with the. 


idea. Marey secured records of action intermittently from a 
single point of view by the revolution of a handle, and to a 
pronounced degree anticipated the present-day cinematograph. 

" Marey's camera was successful in its details, especially con- 
sidering the extreme difficulties attending the use of glass plates. 
He ascertained that in order to secure continuous motion it was 
imperative to cut off the light from the plate at regular intervals ; 
and he accomplished this interruption by rotating an opaque 
disc, pierced with small radial slots, which permitted the light 
to reach the plate only intermittently. The camera, of the ordi- 
nary bellows type, was mounted in the upper part of a wooden 
frame clamped to a special support. Beneath was the handle, 
which rotated the shutter through gearing. This shutter moved 
at the back of the bellows, occupying the same position, rela- 
tively, as the focal-plane shutter used in very rapid still-life 
instantaneous photography. By means of this shutter the pas- 
sage of a body across the field of the lens was split up into a 
number of consecutive units. The interval between two succes- 
sive images, and the time of the exposure, could be altered 
merely by varying the revolving speed of the shutter. As a rule, 
the exposures were made at the rate of ten per second, but in 
some cases the length of the exposure was only r-2,00oth part of 
a second, with an interval of one-fifth second between two con- 
secutive pictures. Marey used a black background, and his 
figures were clothed in white. 

“There was'an important reason for this reversal of Muy- 
bridge's procedure. In the latter the shutter of each camera 
had to be opened as the horse or other object passed the lens. 
In Marey's system the sensitised surface of the plate is directed 
against a dead-black screen, and the lens may be left open with- 
out exercising any ill effect upon the photographic plate, because 
the latter receives no light. When a man clothed in white passed 
across this black surface in full sunlight, only his figure was 
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THE ANALYSIS OF MOTION—THE MAREY APPARATUS. 


recorded upon the sensitised surface, and thus was thrown in 
strong relief against the black background. 

* Special arrangements, however, had to be made to ensure the 
success of the result. A flat-plane, black background did not 
suffice, as a certain amount of light was reflected therefrom into 
the lens, resulting in the plate becoming fogged. The black 
screen employed was, in reality, a black cavity, known as “Che- 
vreul's black.’ The cavity may be likened to a shed the front 
wall of which is removed, and the whole interior blackened. 
In the screen used by Marey at the physiological station in 
Paris, the back of the shed was hung with black velvet, the 
floor was covered with pitch while the sides and ceiling were 
treated with a dead medium. 

*'These arrangements enabled. Marey to secure more useful 
results than were possible to Muybridge. From the scientific 
point of view they proved of incalculable value. His marvellous 
pictures widened our knowledge of animal motion to a remark- 
able extent, and provided incontrovertible records of action. 
Professor Marey ultimately recorded the sum of his experiments 
in a volume, * Movement," which is now regarded universally as 
a classic in physiological science, and even to-day is consulted 
freely for the purpose of elucidating complex and obscure phases 
of motion." 


England may become the World's Cinema Stage. 

Up to quite recently filn production has been almost a 
negligible quantity in the English cinematograph industry. 
Although the British Isles has for many years past been the 
“clearing-house” for the world in the distribution of moving- 
ing picture plays, very little attention has been given to the 
manufacture of all-British films, staged and acted by English men 
and women. Moreover, although there are 4,000 limited com- 
panies in Great Britain, with a capital of 77,800,000, and 2,000 
theatres are owned privately by people who have spent at least 
£2,500,000 in their construction and equipment, only £250,000 
has been invested in companies which manufacture films and 
cinema accessories. 

It comes, then, as a refreshing change to notice that at last 
full advantage is to be taken of the great opportunities Britain 
has to offer the cinematograph producer; but it is to be regretted 
that those taking the initiative are not of our own country. Once 
again it is America who is taking the lead. The American 
invasion has begun; the American film producer has recognised 
the fact that there is no country in the world richer in historical 
scenery and events than our own, and that the opportunities 
afforded for the investment of British capital for this purpose 
alone are manifold. 

Practically all of the chief American manufacturers are to com- 
mence operations this year in this country; many of them have 
already landed, and are now busily engaged locating the most 
suitable sites for moving-picture purposes. 

The four quarters of the United Kingdom are being ransacked 
for appropriate settings. Many of our own classics have already 
been adapted to the cinematograph, “The Pickwick Papers” 
being a notable example. These pictures were made and 
acted by Americans in England at the authentic locations, and 
really excellent they are. 

The amount expended annually in England on the erection 
and equipment of palatial picture theatres is entirely out of pro- 
portion with the yearly combined expenditure of the British film 
producers. All this goes to show that the English capitalist has 
very little faith in his own country, and that he is quite content 
to let the manufacture of films remain in the hands of the 
foreigner. His chief concern is to make the house in which the 
foreign pictures are shown as attractive and comfortable as pos- 
sible. Thus it is certain that British cinema finance sadly needs 
overhauling, and, unless adequate provision is made for the 
productive side of the industry, the country that has ever 
boasted of her initiative and commercial enterprise will have to 
remain content with striking out a very discordant tune on the 
“second fiddle.” 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ ARIEL.” 


Lancashire Lecturers. 

The meeting of the secretaries and lecturers of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation at Staly- 
bridge on a recent Saturday was somewhat dis- 
appointing to the new Federation secretary, who 
naturally wished to meet as many as possible, if 
for no other purpose than to become personally 
acquainted with each. Mr. F. Whitaker, 
believe, had prepared a good day, and only some 
32 turned up out of 150 invitations—very dis- 
appointing. f: was fixed for the same day as the 
Stalybridge Society were holding their exhibition 
in the Town Hall. Small though the number was, 
it was a very enthusiastic gathering, and much 
business was got through. The secretary with 
regret had to record the loss of three valued 
workers since the body last met. Mr. C. H. Coote, 
the secretary of the Manchester Photographic 
Society; Mr. Dickens, of Southport, and Mr. 
Peters, of Birkenhead, most able lecturers, have 
passed away, and their loss is keenly felt by the 
federated societies, and the lecturers joined with 
the members in the Union's message sympathy. 


Smouldering Wrath. 


One of the federated societies brought up the 
question of the risc of plates, with a suggestion 
that some action should be taken against the ring 
or trust that is responsible for the increased price. 
There was a considerable amount of sympathy 
manifested with this Lancashire society, but the 
truth must be faced: "What can done at 
present?" And these lecturers and secretaries 
saw the futility of any action they could take. It 
would be like pouring water upon the duck's 
back. The same question cropped up, at a recent 
delegates’ meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Federation, and with the same result. I would, 
however, like to point out to the responsible 
persons for the increase that any inaction by 
these federations must not be taken to mean 
approval in its broadest sense. The general feel- 
ing is that the society photographer has no desire 
to pursue his hobby at the loss of any person, be 
he plate-maker or dealer, and if the plate-maker 
cannot maintain the present high quality of his 
products without an increase, then he is entitled 
to it, and few sensible persons begrudge it; but 
woe betide the ring of makers if it is discovered 
or even suspected that a dividend trust is their 
game! . 


Extension of Date fo: Competitions. 


Prints and slides came up for discussion at the 
Federation meeting, and it was felt that the time 
allowed for this year was so short and pressed 
somewhat hardly upon some of the societies that 
it should be extended as late as possible, with the 
result that it is arranged that prints and slides 
sent in for the competitions I announced some 
time ago, as well as for ordinary selection, may 
be accepted up to April 3oth—a well-considered 
suggestion. Some further suggestions were made, 
but for the present they are deferred for further 
consideration when arranging next year's work. 


A Novel-designed Certificate. 


The meeting had before it the charming design 
Mr. T. Lee Syms has executed for the certificate, 
and which was most highly appreciated. A break 
from the orthodox is being made, for instead of 
the certificates being printed in the ordi way, 
the executive is arranging with Messrs. Raines, 
of Ealing, to reproduce the certificate in the form 
of a carbon print 12in by 8in. The very name 
of Raines is its own guarantee of the high quality 
of the result. The design, method of production, 
and the honour will make the certificates greatly 

rized by the winning societies. In closing these 
Federation notes I wish to fix two dates in the 
minds of Lancashire and Cheshire associates— 
April 30th for competition slides and prints, and 
May 23rd for the Federation annual excursion to 
Lancaster. 


Stalybridge Exhibition. 

As I mentioned in the opening paragraph, the 
Stalybridge Photographic Society have had their 
first exhibition with success in the highest degree. 
It is not very long ago I had the privilege of 
announcing the formation of this society, and ever 
since its inauguration it has been steadily grow- 
ing. Stimulated by good work, excellent lectures, 


and an enthusiastic executive, the membership 
has continually gone up, and the recent Saturday's 
effort was the crowning point. Mr. C. F. Inston, 
of Liverpool, and Mr. Coulthurst, of Manchester, 
were present at the exhibition, and, therefore, 
were asked to select six pictures which in their 
opinion were the best on show. They did so, 
putting them into the star class—the red star 
class; but they could not go further, as one Staly- 
bridge member asked for the best. They said all 
six were of a very high standard. The successful 
authors are Messrs. Frank Hilton, F. Whitaker, 
A. J. Parry, and H. Marsh. 


Leicester’s Great Effort. 


The Leicester Photographic Society is agog at 
the greatness of its effort in the Art Gallery on 
April rth to the end of the month. The secre- 
tary says everything dwarfs in comparison with 
the magnitude of the coming exhibition. Writing 
a week ago, he continues: “It is now so close at 
hand that the ring of the hammers may almost be 
heard in Leicester’s ‘Temple of Muses’ as a 
small army of enthusiasts adorn the walls which 
so lately have been the home of some of the 
world’s great art treasures. Will our masterpieces 
suffer in comparison? I think not, as at no period 
in the history of the society have we been inun- 
dated with such a galaxy of talent. Given a 
pictorial success, the next is a practical one, for 
which the sale of catalogues and the attendance 
at the four lectures will have something to do. 
It is to the members the executive must look for 
this success.” 


A Worthy Idea. 


The Worthing Camera Club have an excellent 
rule, which is not an extravagant one either, but 
strikes the one keynote the member likes to hear 
of. A picture is purchased every year from the 
exhibition to decorate the walls of the club-room, 
and, incidentally, be a sort of guide and philo- 
sopher to the oncoming tribe of pictorialists. 
This year the committee have chosen the picture 
by Mr. H. Wheeler, entitled “The Mill,” which 
gained the silver medal at the exhibition. 


Colne Camera Club. 

On a recent Friday the Colne Camera Club 
met to consider its domestic policy and take 
stock. Mr. J. J. Hartley, the worthy president, in 
the chair, called for the secretary's report, which 
was as much appreciated as the satisfactory 
nature of it disclosed. It showed an excellent 
increase in membership, and although there is a 
slight deficit of under a sovereign, it is only 
because the past year bas seen some very heavy 
expenses. The following were re-elected for the 
ensuing year:—President, Mr. J. J. Hartley; 
treasurer, Mr. E. A. Spivey; secretary, Mr. Jos. 
H. Kay. 


North Middlesex Year.Book. 


Rarely have I seen so complete a guide to all 
that is photographic in London and district as 
the Year Book of the North Middlesex Photo- 
graphic Society, which has just been sent to mè. 
The society meets every Wednesday night in the 
society's rooms in Hanley Hall, Sparsholt Road, 
Crouch Hill, N., and give a hearty invitation to 
all interested in the art and science of photo- 


graphy. The society takes full advantage of the 
possibilities of "spring," for I see they start their 
outings with the last Saturday of March, and 


continue well into the aytumn— I very nearly can 
say winter. 


To Encourage Individuality. 


To foster the study of pictorial work the society 
arrange a series of general print competitions 
for the first Wednesday in each month, and 
special print competitions which tend to bring out 
the individuality of the member. For instance, 
print competitions for “an expression of 
pleasure," "a freak photograph," "a combina- 
tion print from two or тоге negatives,” 
“Trafalgar Square, with any building or struc- 
ture in or facing.” Another feature worth 
mentioning is that the society has eleven albums 
of photographs which have won prizes in compe- 
tition. These albums can be borrowed by 
members for home studv. 


Newcastie Comes to the Front ! 

I hear of nothing but praise for the excellent 
first attempt of the Newcastle Camera Club to 
run an exhibition. It will be remembered that 
this society was formerly the Heaton organisa- 
tion, but since it mutated it has been going very 
strong indeed, and has now essayed an open 
exhibition. The entries are good and the work 
up to standard, whilst the clubs in the North- 
umberland and Durham Federation have heartily 
supported the show. The best of tbe county 
workers are there, and local men have also done 
well. Mr. F. J. Mortimer and a number of other 
Salon workers have loaned several examples, 
which give tone to the disp!ay. The president of 
the club, Mr. J. Walton Lee, had a fine collection 
of colour slides on view, and a set of photo- 
gravures bv Mr. George Davison reminded one 
that beauty is not vet entirely given over to colour. 
This process is not quite as difficult as one 
would suppose it to be. given that one has a fair 
technical knowledge and a measure of skill in 
its application. By the wav, Federation appears 
to be doing good work on the Tyneside—first at 
Shields, now at Newcastle. 


Colour Workers Use Both. 

„Тһе Lewes Photographic Society gave expres- 
sion to their delight at a demonstration Messrs. 
E. J. Bedford and Ellis Kelsey gave on colour 
photography. Мг. Bedford enlarged on the 
beauties of the autochrome process, whilst Mr. 
Kelsey demonstrated the Paget process. A com- 
parison of the two processes, side by side, dis- 
closed the limitations of each; but the demon- 
strators' recommendation is—-use both. 


Worksop Exhibits. 

The Worksop Photographic Society are to be 
congratulated on the excellence of the exhibits 
they presented at a two days’ exhibition in the 
Masonic Hall. Leaves from the books of the 
Shefheld and Rotherham Societies appeared to be 
in evidence, for Worksop knows a good thing 
when it sees it. Mr. H. A. Hill, of Sheffeld, was 
the judge, and he highly complimented the 
society. 

Warrington Photographic Society. 

“But thou hast reserved the good wine until 
now" might almost be the motto for Tuesday's 
(the last) lecture for the present session. “Peeps 
at Life in the East" was the title; it was by. 
Mr. J. W. Hadfield, of Dukinfield, and rarely 
can the society have heard and seen so much in 
one evening that was new and full of interest. 
During the voyage to Aden, Bombay, and the © 
journey to Calcutta many out-of-the-way scenes ` 
were visited, especially in Savoy, and the Italian 
frontier, and the Adriatic seaboard. The lecturer 
characterised Port Said as the wickedest place on 
earth, and even the voyage through the Canal 
was anything but dull to an amateur with the 
camera. Aden, the town without a drop of rain, 
without a single green leaf, gave many views 
fresh to the audience. But the newest part of the 
paper was also the most gruesome. The lecturer 
had secured admission to one of the burning 
ghats of Calcutta, and there saw and photo- 
graphed the whole process of Hindoo cremation 
of the dead. The first day he had a companion 
who had lived in Calcutta twelve years and had 
never before seen inside the ghat; but one sight 
was enough for him. The second day’s pictures 
may be imagined by those who were not present 
at the lecture. 


Eastwood Exhibition. 


The exhibition of the Eastwood Photographic 
Society for a first attempt was a most excellent 
success. The society held their show in con- 
junction. with the painter-artists, and the result 
was some clever pictures, supplemented with a 
choice loan collection from various sources. 


Hackney’s Sammer Programme. 

The Hackney Society has sent me a list of their 
fixtures for April, May, and June, which are 
excellent in every respect. Each month until 
September two prizes will be awarded for excur- 
sion prints, and as these include journeys to 
Uxbridge, Rickmansworth, Chipperficld, Chesham, 
Coulsdon, Theydon, Burnham Beeches, Shirley 
Hills, and Limpsheld Common, there should be 
no shortage of pictoria! material. 
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Ж selection of queries from our correspondents of 

N general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 

Xi on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on Our 

AN space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 

> post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 

CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
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Pyro, etc. | 

(1) Is an ounce of pyro crystal the equivalent 

to an ounce of powder form? (2) Is pyro 

suitable for tank work? (3) My negatives dry 

greasy. (4) Is there any bromide paper for 

making negatives without grain? 

G. G. (Birkenhead). 

(1) Yes, one is as good as the other. 
(2) It is not at all'a general favourite in 
this direction. (3) Before the final rinse 
previous to placing them in the drying 
rack, wipe the surface with a pledget of 
wet cotton wool. (4) It is difficult to 
imagine any paper that is entirely free 
from grain. Ordinary thin bromide paper 
serves quite well for negative making 
where a full exposure can be given, and 
the grain is negligible for contact printing 
on any except very glossy surfaces. 


Enlarging. 
Would you inform me if it would be possible 
to use my folding Klito for enlarging by 
putting the negative in the place of. the 
focussing screen and the paper in a light- 
tight box at the other end? 
R. J. G. (Sevenoaks). 
This plan is quite feasible with a 
focussing camera of almost any kind, and 
has been reinvented scores of times. 
Another plan is to blcck out a window on 
the north side of the house, cut a hole in 
the shutter just to fit the plate end of the 
camera. Fita shelf on the shutter to hold 
the camera inside the room. Fix a large 
board outside the window at 45 deg. to 
the plane of the window, and cover this 
with anything white, e.g. cardboard, 
paper, etc., to serve as a reflector of the 
overhead skylight through the negative. 
A table in the darkened room opposite the 
window holds the easel or paper support. 
Such a shutter need not be a fixture, but 
something which can be put into place 
and held by turn-buttons. You will find 
“Enlargements, their Production and 
Finish," by G. R. Smith, a useful book 
(1s. 2d. post free). | 


Lenses. 
I have (A) quarter-plate F/6.8 120 mm. focus 
lens, (B) also 5j in. focus aplanat, F/6. Will 
these be better than portrait lens to fit to 
quarter-plate enlarger? What focus do you 
recommend for taking postcard size negatives 
(sj by 3}), etc.? S. F. (Hebden Bridge). 
Please observe and obey our rule as to 
writing on one side of the paper only. All 
replies are to initials and post town. 
Generally speaking, it is advisable to use 
the same lens for enlarging as for taking 
the negative when this can be quite con- 
veniently done. Either of the two, A or 


B, would be suitable, and serve quite as 
well as an ordinary portrait lens, which is 
not quite likely to present any advantages 
except perhaps speed, and this is usually 
a matter of no great consequence in en- 
larging. B would be preferable for post- 
card work. In general, the focal length 
should be a little longer than the diagonal 
(corner to corner) of the plate for which it 
is used. 


Blue Toning. 
Could you give bath formula for toning gas- 
light prints blue? Can the solution be used 
repeatedly? C. W. C. (Cheltenham). 
Try the following: Water 10 oz., potass. 
ferricyanide 40 gr., acetic acid 2 drams, 


 ammonio. citrate of iron 20 gr.; ог, 


Water 4 oz., perchloride of iron 15 gr., 
acetic acid 3o minims, potass. ferricyanide 
IO gr. 


* 


Carbon Printing. 


Is it absolutely necessary to use an actino- 
meter when printing carbon tissue? 
J. R. (Glasgow). 
Experienced printers who are constantly 
using this process get to know by the look 
of a negative and a glance at the sky, how 
many minutes to allow. But the amateur 
and occasional worker will be very much 
wiser to rely on some form of printing 
meter. The print you send indicates a 
negative of excellent technical quality—but 
the subject is not strikingly pictorial. 


Focussing Scale. 
I have a rack focussing camera, with largest 
stop F/11, and thought of replacing this b 
another lens with larger apelare p 6: Will 
this alter .the focussing scale? 
L. L. (Stroud Green). 
We may say it is possible that the two 
different lenses would agree as to focussing 
scale, but the chances are many to 
one that they do not agree. Instead of 
tinkering in the way you suggest, you will 
find it cheapest and best in the end, at 
once to get rid of your present camera, as 
it is, and get another one with lens com- 
plete. On buying another camera you 
should get some allowance on the old one. 


Stain on Film. 
I use daylight developing tank as follows, 
etc., and get blue, blotchy stain. How long 
can I leave film in water огіог to putting 
hypo, etc.? T. S. H. (Cardiff). 
Your procedure seems to be quite right, 
and also we incline to agree that the stain 
may be due to the paper, but cannot speak 
from personal experience. Your best plan 
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will be to consult Messrs. Houghtons, who 
doubtless will be able to clear away your 
difficulty. As soon as the developer is 
poured away, and tank filled with water, 
the developer in the film is so diluted that 
development will now go on very slowly, 
if appreciably. But, as you fear over- 
development from this cause, you can 
counteract it by slightly reducing the time 
of development in the first bath. A film 
saturated with normal developer and then 
plunged into plain water, will not go very 
much further in five minutes. But if you 
gave one rinsing bath and then used a 
slightly acid fixing bath, you would stop 
the developer pretty quickly. 
Carbon Printing by Electric Light. 

Can carbon printing be done by electric light? 

If so, would it take longer than daylight, etc.? 

M. H. (Exeter). 
Yes, carbon printing can be done by 

artificial light, but one cannot say yes or 
no as to which would be longer, day or 
artificial light, as both these vary enor- 
mously. A courteous query sent to the 
Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford St., would 
doubtless bring you reliable data for your 
purpose, although, as an experiment, 
we have printed carbon tissue by burn- 
ing magnesium. This took about 6 ft. 
ot ribbon at 6 inches distance. This, of 
course, is not a practical method. 


Sports Photography. 

Will you please give particulars for my case? 

Aldis lens, F/7.7, etc. E. S. (Cork). 

Sports pictures very generally demand 
brief exposures, e.g. 1-100th sec., and 
often the work has to be done in those 
months of the year when the light is poor, 
therefore a rapid plate and rapid lens are 
both essential. Your lens working at 
F/7.7 is somewhat of a handicap. You 
require a lens of Fs5.6 or Е/4.5. It is not 
possible to formulate anything like a 
definite reply to your very general ques- 
tions, but we suggest you may profitablv 
study “Photography of Moving Objects,” 
by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 1s. 2d. post 
free. 


Shortening Focal Length of Lens. 
Where can one obtain lenses for this purpose, 
and do I require telephoto, portrait, wide- 
angle, or copying supplementary? I have 
thought my lens was 8 in. focus, but when 
focussed on distant object the screen to stop 
distance is nearer 9 than 8 inches, etc. 

G. J. K. (Lincoln). 

In an r. r. lens the screen to stop distance 

would usually be rather longer than the 
true focal length, which is measured, not 
from the stop, but the posterior node. In 
such a lens as you mention the two nodes, 
one on each side of the stop, may well be 
an inch apart. But for most every-day 
purposes it is *near enough" to measure 
from the stop. А telephoto supplementary 
is a concave or negative lens, the other 
three are convex or positive lenses. The 
former lengthens, the latter shortens the 
focus. The four names, telephoto, por- 
trait, and so on, are “fancy ” names.To find 
the focal length required to effect a given 
change, the simple rule is, multiply the 
old by the new, and divide by their differ- 
ence. For instance: to convert an 8 inch 
to а б inch focus, multiply 8 by 5 (40) and 
divide by 8 minus s, i.e. 40 divided by 
3, Or, say, 13 inches. Any working 
optician or spectacle-maker could get you 
unmounted spectacle lenses for 6d. to 1s. 
each. You could easily make a cardboard 
fitting to go inside your lens tube and 
hold this new addition if it were not too 
big for the tube, or inside the lens hood it 
more convenient to you. 
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EW indeed. of those who take 
up photography as a hobby 
can escape the importunities 
of relatives and friends who 
want their portraits taken. 
At all events, during the 
early days when one's powers are yet in 


doubt, people hope for the best. Later 
on there may be some difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient number of sitters. 


Still, the work is attractive to those 
workers who take an interest in the 
subjects, and it must be allowed that 
persistent efforts will yield many very 
charming little. pictures.. During the 
spring the garden provides an excellent 
setting, and as the light is good, ex- 
posures wil: be quite short, even when 
working at close quarters. ‚The few 
prints which we reproduce were taken 
on an Easter holiday, and had expo- 
sures of an eighth of a second, using 
rapid orthochromatic plates and the F/8 
stop. Of course, such subjects come 
under the heading of “near dark fore- 
ground," because in most cases they 


Fig. 1. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


hvil be just within ten feet of the 
‘camera. DNE | 

; Ihe ideal camera for work of this 
kind is the reflex, and, indeed, we think 
that it is for work like this—viz., 
comparatively near and moving objects 
— that the reflex camera becomes valu- 
able. These pictures, however, were 
not taken in such luxury, but with an 
ordinary 5 by 4 stand camera, with a 
roller-blind shutter on the front of the 
lens. The difficulty of using such a 
camera is that, after focussing, the 
subject may move, and this will 
usually happen just when the focussing 
screen has been removed and the dark 
slide ‘placed in position. The ground 
glass has then to be replaced and focus- 
sing done over again, and so a good 
deal of time is taken up and one's 
patience tried somewhat. 

The best way of commencing work 
is to decide approximately where the 
pictures are to be taken, and to make a 
test of the light in that position and 
work out the exposure. Having done 

this, the stop may be 
-* adjusted so as to give one 
| an exposure time suitable 
to the subject. : 

By this we mean that if 
F/11 has been chosen as 
the stop, and the exposure 
works out at half a second, 
we shall at once realise that 
the subject is very likely to 
move during an exposure of 
such length. We must, 
therefore, open the stop to 
F/8 and give a quarter 
second, or, better still, use 
F/6 and an eighth second. 
Fortunately, a large aper- 
ture may be used, because, 
as will be seen from the 
illustrations, the part of the 
subject required sharp is 
pretty nearly all in one 
plane. The background is 
actually improved by being 
out of focus, for it recedes 
properly and does not inter- 
fere with the interest of the 
principal part of the picture. 

Some little care must 
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. GROUPS IN THE GARDEN. 


be taken in choosing. the’. position, 
because all sorts of quaint effects may be 
got when out-of-focus objects in the 
background come in juxtaposition to 


the figures. Look, for example, at 
fig. 2, and see how curious the 
light patch ‘of sky seen througb 


the distant arch appears when just 
above the head. The same arch is 
to be seen in each of the other prints, 
but in none of them is it at all objec- 
tionable. In fig. 3, however, the 
V-shaped tree springs out of the lady's 
head in an unpleasant fashion, and figs. 
4 and 5 are much better in this re- 
spect. These things will occur to some 
extent, no. matter what camera ‘or 
focussing method is used, nor who 
takes the pictures; but with more ex- 
perience they will happen less often, 
for one's eyes become sharpened in 
their look-out for peccadillos of the 
kind. 

Now let us give a little attention to 
the arrangement of the group where 
more than one figure is to be included. 


6 (Supplement) 


It is almost always easier to 
arrange groups of odd numbers, 
three figures, for instance, com- 
posing more satisfactorily than. 
four, and soon. To some extent 
this is due to the fact that with 
four figures there is a risk of 
getting two heads on a level, and 
so producing too regular or sym- 
metrical an effect. In many 
cases this may be avoided by 
choosing chairs of different 
height. It is not a matter of 
great difficulty once the worker 
is alive to its existence. Fig. 1 
will show how any pronounced 
rectangularity may be avoided, 
and it will also be seen how a 
little lack of thought might give 
an arrangement where the four 
heads would occupy the four 
corners of a square or an oblong. 

Now, if we look at fig. 2, where 
we have only three figures, we 
shall see another difficulty 
exemplified. We have a lack of 
cohesion. The three figures are 
not properly associated. The 
mother and the little girl seem to 
be “in the picture,” but the boy ap- 
pears out of it. Compare this print 
with the remaining three, and notice 
how much better they are in this re- 
spect. Fig. 3 has the heads arranged 
a trifle too regularly. The two chil- 
dren’s heads are level and just about 
equidistant from the lady’s head. In 
this respect fig. 4 is an improvement, 
and the whole composition is betier, as 
being a trifle less stiff and regular. In 
fig. 5 the photographer has evidently 
done something comic, for both chil- 
dren appear considerably amused. The 
greater distance between the lady’s 
head and that of the little girl is a 
further improvement in the composi- 
tion. 

We lightly on 


have touched quite 
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these points with reference to the com- 
position or the arrangement of the 
parts of the picture, because, however 
good likeness and expression may be, 
the general effect will be better if the 
picture is nicely arranged. But we do 
not wish it to be understood that we 
place arrangement first, any more than 
we should place certain qualities of 
technique first. The greatest help to a 
really pleasing picture is a satisfactory 
expression, and the other qualities must 
be added to this. 

To secure this satisfactory expres- 
sion requires qualities quite other than 
photographic ability. "There must be 
a recognition of the fact that, having 
adjusted the photographic conditions, 
they had better be forgotten, and all 
the attention concentrated 
on interesting the sitters. 
Infinite patience will be 
necessary. We have often 
found that the adult por- 
tion of a group will give 
the most trouble. Mothers 
and fathers often fail to 
realise that the  photo- 
grapher тау be very 
patient indeed, and getting 
on quite nicely, and that 
their—often impatient—in- 
terjections do much to spoil 
everything, parti- 
cularly preventing the child 
or children from enjoying 
the situation as they ought 
to if good pictures are to 
result. 

In regard to posing, the 
less done the better, and it 
is almost alwavs the unex- 
pected which gives the best 
result. Therefore, though 
the worker may start off 
with some idea of what he 
may want, it is well to 
allow one's ideas a cer- 
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tain elasticity, and when something 
nearly as good, or perhaps very much 
etter, turns up, to take advantage 
of the accident. It is in this re- 
spect that the reflex camera gives an 
advantage. If there is a good-sized 
lawn, children may be allowed to run 
about with their toys and each other, 
and when they are used to the presence 
of the photographer they will almost 
forget the camera is there. Then it is 
that really life-like spontaneous results 
are obtained, and though in many cases 
it may be the back of the head that is 
to be seen in the print, one will be 
astonished at the character shown in 
such prints. One gets, in fact, not the 
likeness of the face, but the likeness of 
the figure, which is often quite as indi- 
vidual and expressive. 


" THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Defects in Negatives.” 

“Photography on the River.” 

“Light Filters.” | 

“How to Enlarge by Daylight.” 

“Нож to Test a Camera.” 

“Some Hints on Landscape Photography." 
* How to Develop a Plate." 

“Printing the First Negative.” 

“Some Points Regarding Focussing." 
“How Shall I Enlarge.” 

“More About the Enlarging Lantern." 
“Gaslight or Bromide Paper—Which?” 
“More Notes on Gaslight Paper.” 
“The A B C of Enlarging.” 
“Modification of Negatives.” 
“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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ONG ago we remember reading some- 

where about the “merry moodes and 
tenses” of children. The words are 
catchy rather than significant, but vet they 
suggest a hint which we think all can 
appreciate. Young children, as a rule, 
are so unconscious, or, rather, be it said, 
happily without self-consciousness, that 
their ever-changing moods seem to have a 
far more genuine ring than anything we 
ever get from up-growns. It probably is 
this air of sincerity and reality in their 
smiles and pouts, their tears and sorrows, 
their doubts and delights, which attracts 
the photographer. One of the most suc- 
cessful of our camera comrades long ago 
tcld us that half the secret of success in 
photographing children consisted in not 
interfering with them, i.e. just letting them 
pose themselves, if a truly natural attitude 
can properly be called a “pose.” 

Now, undoubtedly this is very good 
advice indeed. Because so soon as a 
grown-up begins to say “Put your hand 
like that,” “Open your mouth,” etc., so 
soon will the youngster become conscious 
of doing something different from what he 
would do if left to his own devices. 

On the other hand, the advice needs 
very careful extension or qualifying, lest 
the disciple falls—as not seldom is the 
case—into the error of thinking that any 
and every position or expression uncon- 
sciously assumed by the youngster, being 
spontaneous or “natural,” must of neces- 
sity be pictorial. The same mistake is 


A.—Baesy. 


By H. Hawksley. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helnful 


to other readers dealing with 


the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


frequently made by landscape photo- 
graphers, who think that any slice taken 
direct out of nature is bound to make a 
picture. 

We refer to this point just now at what 


four merry little people evidently enjoying 
the fun of being photographed. 

The point of view chosen is not quite 
happy as we get a first impression of a 
row of heads, arms, and shoulders, bui 


B.—A Harry CROWD. 


By A. E. Morris. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


may perhaps seem a tedious length. But 
its great importance justifies the time 
given to its consideration. 

In the two accompanying prints of chii- 
dren we may profitably study this ques- 
tion a little further. Taking the single 
figure first, there is no doubt that the 
position and expression are quite “natural” 
in the sense of spontaneous. But still it 
does not quite satisfy one from a picture- 
making point of view. The arms are 
too similar in position, and their some- 
what  end-on-to-the-camera  arrangemen: 
foreshortens them, making them look extra 
stumpy, which is not an effect generallv 
needed with children = 
arms. Then the 
youngster seems to be 
sinking through the 
seat of the chair—too 
much “huddled up.” 
This may be “natural, 
but it is not pictorial. 
Then, again, the child's 
frock and pinny are 
crumpled up in so manv 
small folds that we 
have a bewildering lot 
of small patches and 
lines of dark cutting up 
this part of the picture 
into an еуе tangle. 
Again this is natural, 
but not pictorial. 

The intense darkness 
of the child’s hair, and 
also of some other parts 
of the picture leads one 
to the conclusion that 
the exposure has been 
too short. 

Turning now to fig. 
B, we have a row of 


no legs. However, this is not a serious 
matter here, as the surrounding ground, 
rug, etc., all help to explain the position 
of out-of-sight parts. Here, again, the 
exposure has been cut a little too fine, and 
this has been followed by over-develop- 
ment. The result is a loss of the grada- 
tions at the light end of the scale, where 
we have certain patches of blank white 
gradationless paper. 

“You have said a lot about naturalness, 
but how is one to picture what is natural 
and also pictorial?” The answer is the 
same as that given by a certain prominent 
personage, * Wait and see," only we should 
prefer to put it in slightly different words, 
viz., Watch your,models and wait till the 
picture comes Of itself. Do not let the 
voungsters know that vou are wa:ching 
and waiting, or they will begin to wonder 
what you are waiting and watching for, 
and get curious, ask too many questions, 
and get far too much interested in vou. 
This is going in a quite wrong direction 
altogether. The line to take is that vou, 
the photographer, are not thinking about 
taking a photograph just now, but are 


interested in what the youngsters are 
doing. They—not you—are the chief 


interest of the party. Yet evervthing must 
be ready for exposure, so that when the 
happy moment, just the right grouping, 
the riecht expression, the note of un- 
affected, free, buoyant child life comes, 
the exposure is made, and, let us hope, a 
good negative and pictorial result secured. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 
A. P. & P. N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


He will help you. 
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Portraiture Made Simple. 

What to do with the hands is one of the outstanding problems 
of portraiture. I understand, however, that it has lately been 
settled by a very august personage, who, in a recent photograph, 
was taken with his hands quite out of sight behind his back. 
This attitude certainly simplifies what the Liverpool Daily Courier 
calls, rather thickly, “the most perplexing question for the 
photographee.” Portraiture on such a basis becomes easier, 
although even yet it is not as easy as it might be. We have still 
to discover some method of buttoning a sitter’s head up inside 
his waistcoat, tucking his feet in his trouser legs, and then 
wrapping the whole thing in a neat, brown-paper parcel, and 
stowing it away under the studio chair. Once this is done, por- 
traiture becomes really absurdly simple. A child could do it. 


Bringing Pressure to Bear. 

A photographic tip which, I frankly confess, is new to me, 
was given me the other day by an expert. “If,” said he, “you 
apply physical pressure to a part of an exposed plate, you will 
find that you can develop the plate in that part much more 
readily than elsewhere.” It had something to do with separating 
the molecules of the emulsion, which, not being an atom myself, 
I cannot be expected to understand. Неге, therefore, is a hint 
for expediting development. The kind of pressure to be 
employed is not specified. It may be the pressure of a flat-iron, 
the pressure of a rolling-pin, the pressure of a pugilistic fist, or 
the pressure of other engagements. But it is quite reasonable, 
when you come to think about it. You apply pressure to a plate, 
sit upon it, perhaps, or stand upon it, and forthwith the image 
fires up in the developing bath in a mighty hurry, like a choleric 
old gentleman whose favourite corn has been trodden upon, and 
asks, “What do you mean by it, sir?” And it is fixed before it 
knows it 


The Wrong 'Un. 

Cameras are lethal weapons, as we all know, but even three of 
them on one's person are hardly a match for a dagger and a 
gun. A certain intrepid lady photographer, who has lately been 
travelling in the East, must have realised this when, on a lonely 
road, her dragoman having gone back to fetch something, she 
was accosted by an armed Arab, who betrayed a sudden enthu- 
siasm for photography. So keen was his interest (the heroine of 
the story told some of us the other evening) that he tried to 
obtain possession of one of the three cameras with which her 
hands were more than full. Probably he thought it an injustice 
that one individual should be blest with three cameras when so 
many poor Arabs have none at all. Ultimately (perhaps hearing 
the returning dragoman) he made off with the leather case of her 
pocket camera and a few little sundries to gratify his photo- 
graphic ambitions. The dragoman, hearing what had happened, 
went in pursuit, came up with the unhappy Arab, and gave him 
such a thrashing as he will remember to his dying day. Then he 
brought back to the lady the mangled Arab, and a spool which 
he had picked up on the road. It was the right spool, but—it 
was the wrong Arab! 
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Something in the Eye. 

Beauty, as we have all been assured to the point of boredom, 1s 
only skin deep. But how deep is our appreciation of the beauti- 
ful? And how does it work? What makes us rush out and say, 
“By Jimmy, I must have that cloud” (or “that caterpillar,” as 
the case may be), and never rest until the image of the cloud or 
caterpillar is safely deposited on a bit of smeared glass? One 
of the lecturers at the Scottish Salon has been trying to explain 
it. He says, according to the Aberdeen Journal, that when we 
see a beautiful thing it sets up “hhythmic processes in our eyes.” 
I have heard of grit in the eye, and green in the eye, but, some- 
how, a hhvthmic process in that organ sounds even more acutely 
painful. What is a hhythmic process, anyway? There are just 
now being exhibited in the London shop-windows some photo- 
graphs in which the scenery is wobbling alarmingly, the Clock 
Tower at Westminster resembling a corkscrew. Are these the 
result of hhythmic processes? And will an extra drop of Scotch 
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(not the Salon brand, of course) bring them into 
the eyes, along with tears and things? 
Clip-Clip ! 

At a recent lecture—wild horses will not draw from us which 
one it was—the quality of the slides was excellent; that of the 
lecture itself was “strained.” A joker, however, in the audience 
saved the situation. Knowing the lecturer's literary short- 
comings, he had provided himself with one of those metal 
“signallers” by means of which the lecturer signifies to the 
lanternist that he wants the next slide, please. When the 
lecturer began to bore the audience by personal reminiscences 
“clip-clip” went our friend's signaller, and the slide was 
promptly changed for another. If the lecturer refused the hint 
and stuck to his prosiness, “clip-clip” went again, and finding 
that his lecture would be ruined if he gassed on a picture 
which had already faded from memory, he made up his mind, 
doubting the lanternist's sobriety or sanity, to confine his remarks 
to the slide on the screen. What he subsequently said to the 
lanternist does not concern our readers. 


Hygienic. 
(With profuse apologies to Mr. A. E. Bawtree, whose recent 
article in THE A. P. AND P. N. really made it inevitable.) 


Spartan my dark-room may be, 
Luxury I scout, 
But each day, by high decree, 
Do I clean it out; 
Sink and shelf alike are neat, 
Bottles stopper’d all complete, 
Porcelain dishes spotless, sweet ; 
Specks and splashes indiscreet 
Get the right-about. 


All the germs are ordered off, 
Out of every chink, 
There’s a lozenge if I cough, 
Eye-salve if I blink, 
Lemon juice and glycerine 
For the ills that might have been ; 
All fresh plates and papers e'en 
Go into a quarantine, 
Leastways for a twink. 


Fluffless towels I provide, 
Never less than two, 

One has to the laundry hied, 
T'other's there for you ; 

Water always, if you please, 

Kept at ninety-five degrees, 

So your fingers never freeze. . . 

(Oh, my life! I'm going to sneeze— 
A tcha-atcha-choo !) 
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THE LONDON EXPRESS. BY H. W. RENNIE. 
See article on '' Railway Photography," p. 379. 
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THE WEE INVALID. BY C. E. CRADDOCK. 
The original, a toned bromide print (53 х 81) was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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1914 is what the Germans are calling a “ Doppeljubi- 


tium" of photography, because it is the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the processes both of 
Daguerre and of Fox Talbot. 
According to some authori- 
ties, a seventy-fifth anniversary, and not a sixtieth, is 
entitled to be called a diamond jubilee, and in that case 
the occasion should not pass without notice. Not only 
were the processes of Daguerre and of Fox Talbot 
published in the early part of 1839, but a little later in 
the same year there occurred the first royal and official 
recognition of photography. On June 15th a Bill was 
presented to the French Chambers, according to which 
Daguerre and the heir of Niepce were to receive 
annuities of 6,000 and 4,000 francs respectively. Оп 
the same day Daguerre was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and since it was his diorama as well 
as his daguerreotype which helped him up to fame, it is 
interesting to notice that now, seventy-five years after- 
wards, the same distinction of officership of the Leg:on 
of Honour has just been conferred upon M. Pathé. It 
is perhaps an even greater step from Daguerre, the 
dioramist, to Pathé Fréres, of Paris, than from 
Daguerre, the early photographer, to (still keeping to 
brilliant Frenchmen) Lumiére, of Lyons. 
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A little thought given to the rüchsack for carrying 
one’s photographic kit on a walking or climbing expedi- 
tion is well repaid by the enhanced 
comfort it gives, as Mr. R. A. Malbv 
showed in his lecture at the Camera 
Club the other evening on his experiences with camera 
and rüchsack in the Oberland and Valais. In some 
cases the rüchsack is neither more nor less than a 
nuisance, bumping up over and against the shoulder, 
but by taking thought for the morrow Mr. Malby was 
able, if not to add a cubit to his stature, certainly to 
increase greatly his comfort on an Alpine tour. One 
essential for comfort is that the rüchsack should be 
tightly and evenly packed. Mr. Malby's was made of 
waterproof canvas, slung squarely on the back between 
the shoulders, with an open flap at the top. Іп а narrow 
pocket along the side of the riichsack he was able to slip 
a sectioned bipod, which was another item he found 
very useful for work in Alpine regions, the bipod 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
| QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


giving greater rigidity to the camera by catching the 
lens in the little crook formed by the crossing of the 
two legs. 
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It is interesting to notice, at a time when the world 
is again covering itself with glorv and fresh paint, that 
our old friend the sign-painter is 
still true to his love for the full 
stop. He scatters it broadcast on 
the slightest provocation. Indeed, 
we know of an elementary school (of all places) which 
now bears on its wall the freshly painted announcement : 
" Headmistress. Miss. Smith." But many of the title- 
slides shown at lantern lectures, as well as the exhibition 
prints bearing titles on the mount, suggest that some 
photographers are rivals of the sign-painter in the full 
stop's affections. There is really no need for a full stop 
at the end of a title, and its absence would in no wav 
impair any attempt at decorative effect. Mere bad 
formation of lettering is distressing enough, but it onlv 
betrays an unpractised hand, whereas a litter of full 
stops, here, there, and everywhere, suggests an insufh- 
cient acquaintance with the rules of punctuation. More- 
over, a full stop is not in itself a decorative object, and 
by no elaboration or eccentricity can it be made so. 
Therefore it would be well to rule it out from titles on 
slides and on prints, unless, of course, it follows an 
abbreviation. 


THE FONDNESS FOR 
THE FULL STOP. 


O Q Q 


To those of us who remember a show, some short 
time ago, of Sir W. B. Richmond’s early landscapes, 
the present exhibition at the 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries 
will come as a sad surprise. 
There are few pictures which rise beyond mediocrity, 
and the majority are below it. Only here and there can 
we see the master hand, as in the delightful “ Stair of 5. 
Benedetti " (6), a complete and loving study; “The 
Plain of Umbria " (38)—0nlv spoilt by the trees looking 
exactly like Ponting's penguins; "Dawn, Umbria” 
(48); "Purple Night " (67), a clever effect of a garden 
by artificial light; and “Clouds and Sunshine” (73), a 
brilliant landscape framed in cvpresses. But there are 
only some five or six, and the show contains cighty 
frames. The same galleries contain a far more de- 
lightful exhibition, that of Keith Henderson. This 
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ROUND THE GALLERIES. 
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voung painter works mainly in water colour touched 
with coloured crayon, and he gains his success 
by the accuracy of his drawing, which he is not 
ashamed to acknowledge in his pictures, and by the 
tenderness of his colour, albeit, except in his oils, he uses 
a limited range. It is difficult to pick out the best, but 
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“Riding " (20) is an able study of moving horses with- 
out any unpleasant feeling of arrested motion, and 
“ Monte Rosa ” (28) is a little triumph of economy, with 
all the effect of sound, honest labour. His figures 
throughout represent handsome people, and Mr. Hen- 
derson is a standing menace to the cult of the ugly. 
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SPEEDING UP THE OIL PROCESS. 


Specia! to ** The Amateur Pho‘ographer and Photogra:hic News." 


HOTOGRAPH Y is easily the most rapid of all the graphic 
arts, in the sense that the least interval of time elapses 

, between taking a subject in hand and arriving at the 
finished result. Some of the modern pictorial processes, 
however, have involved an extension of this interval, al- 
though, even so, the time spent upon a pictorial photograph, 
including the production of the original negative, remains 
less considerable than in any other form of pictorial craft. 
The quickness with which results are obtained has bred a 
sublime impatience in the photographic kindred, with the 
consequence that we are always hearing of methods, some 
of them bad and others worse, of expediting the process and 
eliminating the dreary wait between successive stages. How 
many eager devotees of the oil process have mourned over 
the hours which must elapse before the sensitised paper is 
dried, and the even longer period before the complete drying 
of the inked up print! The ink can scarcely dry in less 
than twenty-four hours under the most favourable conditions, 
and this must seem like an eternity to the waiting pictorialist. 

We should not go so far as to say, in the words of a French 
oilist, that this interval of waiting is a grave inconvenience 
of the oil process; but at the same time it must be recog- 
nised that there is some practical value in expediting the 
drying, if it is possible to do this without injuring the image. 
However carefully controlled the conditions of drying may 
be, the print is bound to be more or less affected by deposits 
of dust and fluff which afterwards can only be got rid of 
with difficulty, and it is worth while to inquire the necessity 
for the tardiness with which an oil print exhausts itself of 
moisture. It is due, of course, to the nature of the support 
employed for the oil image. Drying would take place very 
quickly if it were possible to apply the pigment directly to 
the paper, for the greasy matter of the ink would penetrate 
into the paper's web, while the pigment remained upon thc 
surface. It is the intervention of the gelatine layer which 
prevents this absorption, and greatly prolongs the desicca- 
tion. 

Various methods of overcoming the inconvenience have 
been suggested, all of them directed upon ways and means 
of getting rid of the greasy material, but hitherto they have 
all been accompanied by technical difficulties or open to 
some other objection. A simple method, for which in- 
variable success is claimed, is expounded in M. Puyo's * Le 
Procédé à l'Huile," and again elaborated in a recent number 
of the PAoto-Revue, by M. Lemaire, the general secretary of 
the Photographic Union of the Nord. Briefly, it consists 
in the elimination of the greasy element in the ink by a 
suitable dissolvent which has no modifying action upon the 
pigmentary deposit. The dissolvent is one widely used in 
the arts lor dissolving fats and resins, namely, benzene, 
which is obtained from coal tar and is colourless. 

Unfortunately, the unaccompanied use of benzene would 
have the drawback of altering the image, and to avoid this 
the originator or originators of this new procedure had 
recourse to a special artifice. In some early experiments 
they inked the print as usual, and then applied a solution 
of gum arabic and sugar in water, with a small quantity of 
thymol, a crystalline solid with which workers in oil are 
adready familiar. The use of this preparation as a pro- 
tective varnish effectually prevented any alteration of the 
image by the dissolvent, and the varnish itself was subse- 
quently removed by dissolutior. in water. 

lt was found, however, that «his procedure had certain 
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drawbacks, the principal one being the difficulty of applying 
the varnish regularly on a print charged with greasy ink. 
A still simpler procedure has been devised, consisting of 
the mixture in suitable proportions of benzene and of alco- 
hol. Thus applied, the dissolvent is still capable of re- 
moving the greasy material, and at the same time the image 
is immune from attack. 


Certain determinations have had to be made: 


1. What length of time should elapse before the removal 
of the greasy material ts attempted ? 

Whatever the solution employed, it is necessary that the 
support of the print shall be perfectly dry before attempting 
any such removal. If the paper is still damp, the image 
will be attacked by the alcohol and benzene mixture. 
According to F. J. Mortimer and S. L. Coulthurst, in their 
book on the oil process, the paper and gelatine of an oil 
print will dry in from one to three hours, according to the 
hygroscopic condition of the surrounding atmosphere. Once 
the support of the print is dry, the print may be treated 
by the dissolvent at any time. No appreciable difference 
has been found in the result whether the operation has taken 
place six hours after inking, or as many days. 


2. What is the optimum proportion of benzene and of 
alcohol ? 

It should be remembered that it 1s the benzene which 
attacks the image, more or less, while the alcohol leaves the 
image unaltered, but, on the other hand, does not dissolve 
the greasy material. Various proportions of the mixture 
have been tried, and the best results have been obtained by 
employing two parts of alcohol, 95 degrees, to one part of 
benzene. This mixture can be depended upon to respect 
the half-tones, and, indeed, the whole image. "The alcohol 
must needs be 95 degrees in order to have a homogeneous 
mixture; if of smaller strength the benzene is separated, 
the mixture troubled, and the image attacked. 


3. What duration of immersion is necessary for the 
removal of the greasy material? 

The duration appears to be from half an hour to one 
hour. Experiments made with a 6-hour and even with a 
12-hour immersion have given results not really different 
from those made in a shorter time. 

The operation may be epitomized as follows: After inking 
up, the support of the print is left to dry perfectly, a con- 
dition indispensable to success. A mixture of two parts 
alcohol, 95 degrees, to one part benzene 1s prepared, poured 
into a porcelain dish, into which the print is put, and covered 
over with a glass so as to avoid too rapid evaporation. This 
lasts for at least half an hour, and then the print is drained 
and left to dry. "Treated in this manner, prints have been 
completed within four or five hours after inking. The solu- 
tion may be made to serve several times, but gradually it 
becomes vellow with its charge of greasy material. If it 
contains insoluble particles, dust, etc., it must be filtered 
in order to avoid their deposition on the print. 

It should be added that not all papers are amenable to 
this procedure. The papers utilised in. France have been 
the No. 125 “Thick” and No. 151 “Gravure (White) ” of 
Ilingworth. Other papers of the same source of manufac- 
ture, such as No. 100 ^ Medium Thickness? and No. 1:18 
“Toned Smooth," have been tried and abandoned, owing 
to the non-drying of the ink. 
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ing what, in his opinion, was the most remarkable 
feature of photographic progress during that 


| F you asked a photographer of twenty years’ stand- 
period, he would probably reply that it was the 


simplification of detail. That is the keynote of the 
popularity of photography to-day. It is hoped in this 
short article to show how essential simplicity is to the 
success of the photographic craftsman. I can remember 
in my own beginner days, now quite ten years ago, 
being told by a very old photographer that he could 
remember, in the early days of the art, how the photo- 
grapher of the old wet-plate days sallied forth with his 
camera and complete dark-room equipment, and a man 


to carry it. 
Compare this F^ 
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SIMPLICITY. 


THE KEYNOTE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SUCCESS. 


By R. M. FANSTONE. 


in apartments or boarding-houses. Another reason is 
that it can be kept in its box, the worker being quite 
sure that he is not out of stock of any particular 
materials wanted for the evening’s work. With such 
an outfit it is impossible to overlook anything, an advan- 
tage that the elaborate outfit certainly does not possess. 
My own experience is that with a more varied stock, 
the particular thing wanted at the time is sometimes 
conspicuous by its absence. 

One more hint to those who wish to reduce 
bulk. Never have in hand any more plates or paper 
than you can use at one time. One packet of plates at 
a time is quite sufficient for the ordinary worker, and it 

certainlv 
N makes for 


menu A Г / " FINE art,” says Gambier Р “ ODO: ая 
| ОЕ s 22 ,„ says Gambier Parry, “ comes ys 
m к мз у 1 1 2 2 ЖР. CA ОЕ the union of love and labour, for without ae ы 
apparatus of 7 W/f, 7474 ove it has no sufficient motive, and without wasted simply 
to-day, or E г Ф labour it has no success.” Let the would-be because the 
even with J ‘sy у) camera picture maker lay well to heart the worker thinks 
the ordinary 22 fya message that success for him is only by he has plenty 
E ocke | А ff u 2 dealing with things which really appeal to 5 о Ps , I d 
PRAE as 2 AY him. That others have dealt successfully da RUP d 
onder / : : : some  worth- 
lor another Sa 22 with this or that should not influence his less subject. 


moment at the 


>= 
popularity of 


choice. One man’s (zsthetic) meat is another 
< , . 
<y Mans poison. 


Compare 


Beware of being influenced by such an outfit 


our delightful the fashion of the moment, which is often more as described 
ODD ns truly the craze of the hour. If you love your subject with ue 

The first г еги à . | d think: fit th weighty, 
beat point in A or the joy it gives you in seeing and thinking of it, the bulky outfit of 
the simplifica- کب‎ labour on it becomes a labour of love, which is its own reward twentv years 
tion of photo- e in the joy of doing. ago. Try 


graphy lies in { 
the reduction 
of bulk. My own photographic outfit, with the excep- 
tion of a telescopic tripod, is kept in a small wooden 
box about one foot by nine inches, and seven inches 
deep. This includes a folding pocket quarter-plate 
camera and four slides in case, a dark-room lamp, three 
dishes fitting one into the other, plates, tabloid universal 
developer, self-toning and gaslight papers, and hypo. 
It will be noted that in the above outfit everything 
necessary has been included. I use a universal developer 
for saving bulk, which will develop both plates and 
films, and bromide or gaslight paper.  Self-toning 
papers I use because there is no bother with gold toning 
baths. I know that many photographers who have the 
room enjoy the use of a more elaborate outfit, but as I 
have not the space to devote to it, I find it better to use 
the one I have. The advantages of such a compact 
outfit are obvious; it is extremely portable, and well 
suited, on account of its compactness, to those living 
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_$ working on 

the lines laid 
down, and you will find that with the simplification of 
technical details comes the opportunity fo give greater 
attention to pictorial work, or other branch the worker 
is interested in. 

From the simplification of the technical side there 
comes in turn the consideration of simplicity with 
regard to the pictorial aspect. Perhaps your pictures 
have not given you the greatest amount of satisfaction, 
then a certain remedy for jaded artistic ideals is to 
simplify your aims. Think of the glorious pictures you 
thought to make, and when the result was finished in 
cold and seemingly spiritless monochrome you saw too 
late that the scene came in for your admiration on 
account of its colour. 

Don’t bewail the fact that colour photography is too 
hard for you or too expensive for your pocket. Simplify 
your ideals and try to see beauty in another subject. If 
the pet phase of your hobby is landscape photography, 
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don't mourn over the fact that you cannot go and photo- 
graph the rolling mountains of Switzerlard or the 
beauty of the Italian lakes. Simplify your ideal, bring 
it down to the level of the English country lane, or moor- 
land, that is within reach, and set out with your camera 
to immortalise that which must on consideration appeal 
‘to you. And even if at present the country lane or 
moorland don't appeal to you, remember that they have 
a beauty that only requires seeing. Emerson said that 
we were born blind, and we must educate ourselves to 
see, and it is only seeing that will enable you to find 
beauty within a few minutes’ walk of your own home. 
It has been said that photographic subjects can be found 
within a hundred yards of the photographer's front door. 
This may be a mis-statement or exaggeration, or it may 
not; but one thing is certain, that within walking 
distance of any point, name it where you will, subjects 
are to be found. 

Simplify your ideals, and bring them, if need be, from 
the mountains to the city slum; go there without your 
camera and educate your eye to see, and then seeing, 
you will find that beauty—or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say pathos—can be rendered by the photo- 
graphic camera as well or better than by the pen or 
brush. 


REFLECTIONS 


Special to “ The A. P. and P, N.” 


"P 


EFLECTIONS are often a great trouble to the photo- 
R grapher when copying a picture. But if a little time 

is spent in studving the principles of the matter the 
trouble wil soon vanish. Take a printing frame— say 
half-plate size—and put in it a piece of clear and well 
cleaned glass. Behind the glass put a piece of black 
paper or velvet, and a piece of white paper, each the 
size of half the glass. Close the frame, and fix it to 
a wall with a side window light. Standing in front 
of it you will see that both black and white portions act 
as mirrors, but the black paper part shows up the reflections 
of yourself the more strongly; your white collar and black 


Fegi а^” 
coat, for instance, show more strongly оп the black paper 
side. Now take your black velvet focussing cloth, stretch 
it out flat, and raise it till you can only just see over its upper 
edge, noticing that on both sides this gets rid of reflection 
patches of yourself and objects behind you. Next hold the 
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One word more as to your subject; you may find it 
at any time, or any hour, with your camera or without 
it, as the case may be. Ask yourself the reason for its 
appeal. It may be a mere play of light on a woodland 
glade, or something looming through the fog on the 
river, or through the gloom of the city street. Find 
your ideal and get to the kernel of it. Don’t photograph 
it haphazard, don't necessarily photograph it all; get 
to the very root of the mental inspiration that prompted 
you to admire it, and regard it as a good photographic 
subject. Don't have it with a crowd of meaningless 
details surrounding the artistic gem. Photograph the 
gem and such of the surrounding detail as may accele- 
rate its value, and no more. Strive for an artistic and 
simple ideal, and tell your story in a simple manner. 
Don't pad it up with the unnecessary, for ideals don't 
want padding, and you will find your picture give 
pleasure to yourself and, it may be, to others. This 
world abounds in beauty, but you will often find it veiled 
by the commonplace. You will find a new wealth of 
artistic ideals in looking for beauty, even in the common- 
place. For when we look for beauty we find that it has 
perhaps been there for a very long time unobserved, and 
it is our eyes that are at fault, blinded by familiarity, 
until we have educated them to see. 


WHEN COPYING. 


4 By C. A. WESTON. 


frame in your hand at arm's length, and turn about till the 
room window or gas lamp is at your back, when you will 
soon sce how both black and white sides show up only bright 


objects of these kinds. The moral is obvious. Next, put 
the frame again on the wall with a side window light, and 
move about until you see the window reflected in the glass 
nearly obliterating any distinction between the black and 
white sides. Whence you will infer that the source of illu- 
mination (window, lamp, etc.) must be so much to the side 
that while it sends light on to the picture, its reflection image 
must not be seen by the lens. A glance at figs. 1, 2, and 3 
will make this clear in a moment. AB is a glazed or glossy 
surface picture put flat against a wall, L is the lens oppo- 
site the centre of the picture. To our left is C, a source 
of light, say a lamp. 

In fig. 1 the picture is so near the window at its side that 

the lens, L, can just see by reflection on the side of the 
picture glass the image of C, which appears to be at D. 
' But in fig. 2 we have moved the picture a little further 
away from the window. The lens, L, no longer is able to 
see D, the virtual image of C. To do so a portion of the 
reflecting surface would have to cross the line LD. 

But it may be not qoe or convenient to alter the posi- 
tion of the picture, AB, on the wall, nor alter the position 
of the source of light, C, say a fixed lamp or window ; but 
all is not yet lost, for by using a longer focus lens (see fig. 3) 
we can get further away from the picture, and so avoid in- 
cluding any part of the reflecting surface, AB, in the line 
joining L, the lens, and D, the virtual image of C. Note 
in figs. т and з the positions of AB and C are the same. It 
will thus be seen that the long-focus lens not only reduces 
the view angle, and so the danger of reflecting objects, 
but also has the advantage of minimising distortion, does 
not make such a severe call on flatness of field, and favours 
evenness of illumination. 
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IT is rather a 
= curious thing to 
note that while 
warm-toned lan- 
tern slides are 
very frequently 
5 obtained by full 
exposure and restrained 
or dilute developer, the 
method of obtaining 
warm-toned prints is comparatively rare. And yet 
there have appeared from time to time many 
articles and formule in this connection. І have been 
interested to compare and collate a large number of 
these formule, and have in several instances tested 
them by actual dark-room experiment. 

First of all we may note a very general but yet wrong 
notion in this connection. It is tacitly and generally 
assumed that the “tone,” i.e. colour, is chiefly, if not 
entirely, due to the length of the exposure. Let the 
reader who is of this opinion take a piece of gaslight 
paper, place it in a printing frame under a piece of clear 
glass, and expose it in a series of half-inch wide strips 
for 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, 160, 320, 640 seconds at, say, 6 in. 
from a gas flame, and then develop it in a dilute de- 
veloper. What will he find? The various strips are of 
different degrees of darkness, but of very similar if not 
identical colour, and yet the range of exposure is more 
than 100 to 1. Again, let him take another piece of 
paper and give a uniform generous exposure under clear 
glass. Cut it up in, say, four strips, and develop these 
in dilute developers of appreciably different degrees of 
dilution. What then? Somewhat but not very 
markedly different colours. Hence it will be seen that 
colour or so-called tone does not entirely, or even chiefly, 
depend on variations of exposure. It is much more 
influenced by rate of development, which, again, 
depends on temperature, dilution, and constitution of 
the developer. 

One might easily imagine that by dilution alone one 
ought to get any colour from black to red; but this is not 
quite the case. We may think of colour as depending 
on rate dilution, etc., but this in turn calls for modified 
exposure. To bring freely dilute developer into the 
region of practice one has to augment the exposure. 
This will be seen from the subjoined notes in connection 
with various developers and degrees of dilution, etc. 

The following is a fairly typical lot of formula which 
have been advocated for warm-tone development. To 
facilitate comparison the quantities given are for 10 oz. 
of water in nearly all cases. 

The beginner may wonder why more than one formula 
is given. In cookery books we often see “Another 
way,” for experience shows that two different cooks may 
produce equally desirable results by following two dif- 
ferent recipes. So in photography do we get equally 
ardent advocates of different methods and formulae. A 
developer may suit one brand of paper very much better 
than some other brand. 

Exposure.—For gaslight printing the exposure may 
be very conveniently made by the aid of burning mag- 
nesium ribbon. 

One inch of ribbon burnt at 36 in. may be taken as a 
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fair approximation to average exposure 
for an average negative of to-day, i.e. 
tending towards softness and delicacy 
rather than vigour or plucky contrast. 

For warm-tone results by extra expo- 
sure and development there are two 
courses open to us : (1) we may always 
expose at fixed distance and vary the 
time of exposure, or (2) we may employ a standard time 
oí exposure, and vary the distance between the printing 
frame and illuminant. The latter saves time and 
material, e.g. magnesium, etc. 

Take a flat wooden lath, 36 in. long, and mark off 
from one end the distances shown in the top row of the 
subjoined table. Then, in bold black figures, place the 
numbers given in the under row. If now we want to 
give an exposure, say, eight times that at 36 in., we put 
the end of the rod marked P. F. close to the printing 
frame and burn the standard quantity of ribbon at the 
eight times mark, i.e. 122 in. from P. F. 


Distance from ; 
Printing Eram | 36 254 18 14} 1281 11} 10} 9 in. a 


Equivalent : 
Exposure Times | i 2 4 6 8 10 12 16 a. 
Metol-Quinol.—1. (A) Water 10 oz., metol ro gr., 


quinol 20 gr., soda sulphite 2 drams, soda carbonate 
$ oz., potass. bromide 10 gr. (B) Water 2 oz., am. 
carbonate тоо gr., am. carbonate 100 gr. 


Exrosun&. A: B. WATER. COLOUR. 
1 - oz. — 4 oz. “© Black. 
2-3 285 oz. 20-30 п. 4} 02. ` Warm black. 
5-6 } oz бош. I oz. Cool sepia. 
6-8 $ oz 90 m. 302. Brown. 
10-12 1 Oz 120 m. 60027. Warm brown. 


Metol-Quinol; Two-solution.—2. (A) Water 10 oz., 
metol то gr., quinol 20 gr., soda sulphite ł oz., soda 
carbonate 2 oz. (B) Water 20 oz., am. bromide 
IOO gr., am. carbonate тоо gr. 


ExrosuRE. A. B. COLOUR. 
2-3 ... .. 2dr. I 02. Warm black. 
46  ... I) dr. I OZ. Sepia. 

6.8  ... sv Idr. I Oz. Brown. 
8-12 тат. 1402. Sepia. 


Quinol.—1:. Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., 
quinol 60 gr., potass. bromide 40 gr., soda carbonate 


24 oz. 

ExPOSURF. DEVELOPER. WATER. COLOUR. 
Normal ... I Oz. I Oz. Black. 
Double ... I Oz. 4 Oz. Warm black. 
Treble I OZ. 1002. Sepia. 

Four times .. 102. 1202. ... ... Brown. 
Six times 102. 2002. Warm brown. 


2. Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 1} oz., quinol 75 gr., 
potass bromide 50 gr., soda carbonate 14 oz. 


EXPOSURE. DEVELOPER. WATER. COLOUR. 
Treble normal... 1 oz. 5 Oz. Greenish black. 
Five times IOZ. 1002. Sepia. 

Eight times IOZ. 4002. Red-brown. 
Twelve times ... то. 1002. Brown. 
Rodinal.—1. (A) Rodinal. (B) Water. (C) Water 
2 02., am. carbonate тоо gr., am. bromide 100 gr. 
EXPOSURE. A. B. C. Согосв. 
4-6 times normal .. 1 drm. 5-6 02. до т. S-pias. 
8-12 times... Idrm. 10-12 02. бот. Browns. 
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2. Water 10 oz., rodinal 2-3 drams, am. bromide 

10-15 gr., am. carbonate 10-15 gr. 
Hydroquinone-Likonogen.—(A) Water то oz., soda 

sulphite 2 oz., quinol 45 gr., eikonogen бо gr. (В) 

Water 10 oz., potass. bromide 10 gr., soda carbonate 


1$ oz. Dilute with 1 to 10 parts of water. 

Adurol.—1. Water 10 oz., soda sulphite I 02., 
adurol 40 gr., potass. carbonate 4 oz. 2. (A) Water 
10 02., soda sulphite 2 oz., adurol 85 gr. (B) Water 


carbonate 1 oz. Use 4 oz. A, 4 oz. B, 
and 4 oz. water. Exposure: 5 sec. to diffused daylight 
in a room near a window for warm black, 10 sec. for 
sepia, 20 sec. for chocolate. 3. (A) Water то oz., soda 
sulphite 2 oz., adurol 120 gr. (B) Water 10 oz., soda 
carbonate 14 oz. Use equal parts. 

Edinol.—1. Water 10 oz., acetone sulphite 4 oz., 
edinol о gr., soda carbonate з drams. 2. Water 10 oz., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., edinol 50 gr., potass. carbonate 
2 drams. 

Ortol.— 1. 


IO OZ., potass. 


(A) Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
35 gr., ortol 7o gr. (B) Water то oz., potass. car- 
bonate ł oz., potass. bromide 50 gr. Use equal parts 
of A and B. 2. Water то oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., 
ortol 20 gr., soda carbonate 2 drams, potass. bromide 
20 gr. 

Pyrocatechin.—Water то oz., soda sulphite 3 drams, 
pyrocatechin 35 gr., lithium carbonate 20 gr., potass. 
bromide 5 gr. 

Eikonogen.—(A) Water то oz., soda sulphite 14 oz., 
potass. carbonate 4 oz., eikonogen 120 gr. (B) Water 
2 02., potass. bromide тоо gr. 


"Tug A. P. лмо P. М” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, 
In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


worth of materials or apparatus, 


the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. 
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EXPOSURE. A. WATER. В. COLOUR. 
Normal... 102. 202. тот. Black. 
Double... IOZ. 302. 15m. Warm black. 
Four times IOZ. 302. 30m. Sepia. 

Eight times IOZ. 402. 40m. Warm sepia. 
Twelve times ... roz. дог. Som. Sienna. 


Pyro.—1. Water то oz., acetone sulphite $ oz., soda 
carbonate т oz., potass. bromide то gr., pyro 40 gr. 2. 
Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 2 drams, potass. bromide 
2 gr., acetone r5 minims, pyro 6o gr. 3. (A) Water 
10 OZ., potass. metabisulphite 10 gr., pyro 50 gr. (B) 
Water IO OZ., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate т oZz., 
potass. bromide 30 gr. Use equal parts. 

Ferrous Oxalate.—(A) Hot water 3 oz., potass. 
oxalate 1 oz. (B) Water 1 oz., ferrous sulphate 30 gr. 
(C) Water 1 oz., potass. chloride 40 gr., potass. 
bromide I gr. Use 1 oz. A,40z. В, 1 oz. С. Although 
the iron developer has its advocates on the Continent, it 
is but little known here nowadays; but it is well worth a 
trial. 

Fixing Bath.—This is, desirably, an acid bath. The 
following may be commended :—1. Water 20 oz., hypo 
4 Oz., potass. metabisulphite 4 oz. 2. Water 20 oz., 
hypo 4 oz., acetic acid + oz. 3. Water 20 oz., soda 
sulphite { oz., sulphuric acid 10-12 minims, hypo 4 02. 

As the image gains in density in the developer it also 
changes in colour, so may appear to become weaker. 
But the strength is restored in the fixing bath. The 
final colour seldom can be judged with any certainty until 
the print is fixed, washed, and dried. As the print 


apparently weakens in the developer, there is a tempta- 


tion to over-develop. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
the only qualification being that 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. ann P. N. 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


is reserved. A!l unsuccessful prints are returned, 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce іп THE А. P., without 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
James Evans, 71, Windsor Terrace, Beckton, N. Woolwich. 
(Title of print, “The Old Mill.”) Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
screened plate; lens, Ensign anastigmat; stop, F/s.8; time of 
day, 4 p.m., August; printing process, bromide enlargement, 
sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Henry Warner, 74, Richford Street, 
Hammersmith, W. (Title of print, “At Play.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Sovereign; lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
} sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. P. Dinelli, Carnegie Library, 
Hammersmith, W. (Title of print, “Sand Rokers Resting.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; lens, Cooke ; stop, F/6.5; 
exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, afternoon, March; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. Kaufman, Bridse Street, Sunder- 
land. (Title of print, “The Artist.”) Technical data: Plate, 
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Ensign; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 2 sec.; time of 
developer, m.-q. ; printing process, bromide. 


Record ; lens, 
day, 11 a.m., April; 


Н on. Mention. 

W. S. Denver, Glasgow; A. J. Shorter, Balham, S.W. ; Henry 
C. Hopkyns, Enfield; J. L. Wildman, Colne; A. Humphriss, 
Wimbledon; Philip Newman, Erdington; F. Powell Ayles, 
Weymouth; A. H. Chaney, Bradford; Geo. J. Singleton, Rath- 
mines; John J. Hartley, Colne; Miss Edith Afriat, London, W. ; 
Jos. P. Chettle, Marple. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 
The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Capt. 
H.B.M.'s Consul, Bunder Abbas, Persian Gulf. 
“Across the Lake." Technical data: Plate, Wratten Double 
Instantaneous; stop, F/8; exposure, r.25th sec.; time of day, 
5 p.m., June; developer, rytol; enlarged on Wellington С.С. 
bromide, sepia toned. 


H. V. Biscoe, 
(Title of print, 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., II., and III., and the Beginners’ 
Class, are omitted. 
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HE outstanding feature possessed by the majority 
of so-called cheap printing frames is the utmost ease 
with which they succeed in breaking the negative, 
a characteristic serious enough in itself not to be 
disregarded by the photographer ; but unfortunately 

it is by no means the only evil one has to contend with, for 
there exist others of greater or less importance which cause 
the photographer much annoyance and inconvenience. 

It is a surprising fact, but nevertheless true, that the 
printing frame is probably the only necessary adjunct to one's 
photographic outfit which receives little or no consideration 
on the part of the purchaser. On entering the dealer's 
establishment the photographer merely asks for a printing 
frame, specifying the size required and possibly the price he 
wishes to pay, and bevond a superficial examination of the 
article he does not trouble to go. It is only when the frame 
has been put to use that he realises whether he has secured 
one of the right kind or one of the undesirable specimens 
referred to at the commencement of this article. 

The market for all wares is supplied by the good and the 
bad, and as the case of the printing frame does not provide 
an exception, the purpose of these notes is to warn photo- 
graphers to beware of the defective ones, thus avoiding much 
disappointment, and possibly be the means of saving some 
valuable negative from breakage. 

At first sight it would appear that after all there can be 
no great difference in printing frames as a whole, but it is 
only on making a comparison one with another that the 
many variations—some being of the slightest—are revealed, 
and it is really 
surprising to dis- 
cover how the 
most trifling 
detail in construc- 
tion may be of the 
utmost import- 
ance to the utility 
|| of the frame. 

In dealing with 
the matter it will 
perhaps be of 
interest first of all 
to consider some 
of the defects, 
and afterwards 
examine a few of 
the principal types 
of frames. 

It will doubtless 
be admitted that 
the greatest 
danger to contend 
with is the risk of 
breaking the 
negative. Such 
liability is due to 
unevenness of the 
bed upon which 
the plate would 
rest during print- 
ing, such uneven- 
ness being caused 
very often by the 
wood having be- 


Fig 2 come warped to 

Devices tor SF linn; some extent, but 
у : = 

о prevent slipping f likel н 
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the four parts comprising the sides of the frame being badly 
fitted together. It is therefore essential that a new printing 
frame should be tested before use, without waiting for а 
favourite negative to indicate this particular fault by leaving: 
the frame in two or more pieces instead of one. 

The way to ascertain if the plate lies evenly upon the bed 
of the printing 
frame is to insert 
therein a negative 
or piece of glass 
in the ordinary 
way, and by plac- 
ing the finger in 
turn upon each 
corner, and press- 
ing lightly, any un- 
evenness will at 
once be detected, 
and means can be 


adopted to cor- 
rect it. 
Another evil 


which a bad frame 
will possess is that 
of permitting the 
print to shift on 
the negative while 
being examined 
during the process 
of printing. This, 
may not be due to 
any great fault in 
construction, but 
to weak springs, 
and this is a matter 
which can easily 
be remedied by 
the photographer. 
Mane workers 
have evidently suf- 
fered from this 
trouble, as manu- 


The portion hollowed out is insufficient to 
permit of the finger lifting up the printing 
paper for examination during printing. 


facturers have Fig 5. 
placed upon the Two devices for overcoming the defect shown 
market frames in fig. 3. 


specially designed | 

to overcome this contingency, and they have provided ап 
effective remedy. Two of such kinds are illustrated (hs. 
1 and 2). In the one it will be observed that the pin which 
passes through the hinges at the back is allowed to extend 
beyond them about a quarter of an inch, so that when the 
back of the frame is placed in position the projecting portions 
of the pins fit into grooves specially made in the sides of the 
printing frame to receive them, the back being thus securelv 
held, and the risk of the print slipping upon the negative 
entirely removed (fig. 1). 

There are other matters which are worthy of attention, one 
of which is that there should be no difficulty in examining the 
paper during printing. Some frames are so designed that 
there is no room for inserting the finger when it is desired to 
lift the paper for inspection, and examination can only be 
effectively accomplished by inserting a narrow object, such ay 
a penknife, and lifting with this the paper sufficiently to 
enable the fingers to take hold of it (fig. 3). It is no satisfac- 
tion to be told that a frame with this imperfection is only 
intended for bromide or gaslight printing where no examina- 
tion is necessary. The fact that a hinged back is provided 
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is in itscif an implication that daylight 
printing was contemplated. This may 
seem a small matter, but, all the same, 
it is important that sufficient space 
should be allowed to permit of the 
print being examined without diffi- 
culty (figs. 4 and 5). 

Another matter worth considering is 
whether the whole or only parts of the 
print can be examined during printing. 
Unfortunately, the average frame 
with hinged back will not permit of the 
middle portion of the photograph being 
inspected. Doubtless, in the majority 
of cases, if the top and bottom of the 
print be accessible, it would be a suffi- 
cient guide to the progress made; but 
there are times, especially with much 
blank sky and foreground, when it is 
essential to examine the whole of the 
print, and this can be accomplished in 
the * triple-pressure" frame (fig. 6). A 
glance at the illustration will show 
that with this type the middle portion 
of the print is always accessible. Two- 
thirds of its area can be viewed either 
way by releasing the middle spring. 

Annoyance is also caused by a print- 
ing frame possessing too great a thickness, the result of this 
being that the sides, owing to their depth, throw a shadow 
upon the negative, so that the edge of the resulting print con- 
tains an under-printed strip about a quarter of an inch wide, 
which has to be trimmed away (fig. 7). The remedy is to 
bevel down the edges almost to the negative (fig. 8), but this 
is a difficult operation in a frame once made, although a very 
simple matter if thought of by the makers in the first 


Fig. 6.—" Triple-pressure" frame, which will 
permit of the whole area of the print being 
examined. 
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Fic 8. 


Fic 7. 


Unless the edges of the frame against the 
negative are bevelled (fig. 8) they will cast a 
shadow on the negative during printing (fig. 7), 
necessitating trimming off an under-printed 

strip from the print. 


instance, and here again we observe that prevention is better 
than cure. 

Sufficient may have been written to assist the photographer 
when making a choice of printing frames to beware of those 
unsatisfactory productions which are obviously only made to 
sell, and when once purchased are seldom discarded, and only 
prove a source of annoyance to the photographer whenever 
he uses them. 
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MR. C. EMANUEL'S PICTURES OF OLD PARIS AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to ‘Тһе А. P. and P, N.” 


VERYONE familiar with the byways of Paris will be fasci- 

nated by Mr. Charles Emanuel's show at the Camera Club ; 
but it also has a peculiar attraction for visitors concerned in a 
more general way with pictorial photography. 

We are accustomed to one-man shows, but a show by one man 
of practically one subject is another development, providing a 
sense of homogeneity that intensifies the influence of the collec- 
tion as a whole. Old Paris has an “atmosphere,” and it has 
something more. It has an expression almost suggestive of per- 
sonality, and when this peculiar quality is sympathetically and 
diligently sought by a competent individual it would be strange 
if something of its essence were not conveyed to visitors through 
fifty prints. 

It is difficult to define the characteristic expression of a 
locality, and perhaps it is not quite the same to all. But Mr. 
Emanuel, one imagines, is impressed by the picturesque group- 
ings of old buildings and streets, and still more so by the viva- 
cious lights and gloomy depths of shadow mingling with odd bits 
of architecture, and, in combination with the teeming human 
life, giving endless diversity and animation to the scenes. These 
characteristics are to be noted in several examples, as, for 
instance, “Rue Notre Dame de Recouvrance,” where there is 
much vivacity of light and shade, with a narrow street going far 
into the distance. He is very fond of peering down these narrow 
thoroughfares, and observing their perspective, with the distant 
sunlight beyond the shadows. “The Old Hôtel du Pavillon " is 
typical of the kind of scene that Mr. Emanuel appreciates, with 
a lively arrangement of figures, bold emphasis of light and 
shade, and the perspective of an old street. | 

The perspective of a sunny street also comes well in “ Ancien 
Amphithéâtre de Médicine,” contrasting as it does with the 
venerable structure in shadow. “Rue Beaubourg” (?), No. 29, is 
a good example of the animation that distinguishes several of 
the works, the diversity of light and shade, and the many 
figures, with children happily placed in the foreground, helping 
the effect. | 

It is explained that the photographs having been made hastily 
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^ By ANTONY GUEST. 


during week-end visits, artistry is not seriously attempted. For 
the most part, however, the faults are such as may readily be 
allowed to pass, though it seems a pity that * Rue Beaubourg " 
(No. 23) did not receive some correction in respect of values, for 
its lively arrangement of shops, figures, and lighting offers 
interesting possibilities that deserve development. 

That expressive work, “Rue St. Jacques, Latin Quarter,” which 
has a waggon in the foreground, and old houses and the flying 
buttresses of a church beyond, is marred by a triangular high- 
light on the extreme right, that interferes with the emphasis on 
the white horse—a defect that might be remedied with small 
expenditure of time; as also might a similarly distracting light 
to the right of the pretty and atmospheric * The Seine—Summer 
Storm Approaching." Mr. Emanuel again catches the atmo- 
sphere of the river in *Unreliable Weather on the Seine." 

Some of the street scenes show marked simplicity, as com- 
pared with the diversity of others, *Rue Visconti? being a 
notable instance of effectiveness obtained by simple means in 
looking up a narrow shadowed street to the distant sunlight. 
The dignity of the straight lines in the tall, dark houses of * Rue 
St. Gervais " contrasts with the sunny roadway and the glimpse 
of the distant church, and the broad treatment of * Rue Zacharie, 
Between Showers," with its wet road, interesting arrangement of 
line, and original composition. 

The handsome structure “Pont Neuf” is represented with tell- 
ing boldness and simplicity, effective treatment of the water, 
which has the merit of suggesting a horizontal plane, and aerial 
perspective in the distant houses. “Rue de Norvins, Mont- 
martre,” has character, pervading light, and good focus. “Rue de 
l'Abbaye " is notable for its well-composed cluster of houses and 
luckily posed figures, the woman to the left and the family group 
being particularly characteristic. Mr. Emanuel need пої 
apologise for his first attempts at bromide enlargement. His 
work is full of interest, and he has exercised such discriminat- 
ing selection, sympathy, and taste that, without consciously 
aiming at artistic elaboration, he creates a highly favourable 
impression. 
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JOSEPHA 


The original, a bromide print (74 x 104) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE CHURCH AT DAMME. BY MISS AGNES B. WARBURG. 
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BEGINS. 


BEFORE THE DAY OF BUSY TOIL 
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BY REV. A. GRAY. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


LTHOUGH 
artistic pre- 
judice against 
things mechanical, 
on the plea that 
thev cannot be re- 
conciled with picturesque treatment, is no longer seriously 
maintained, there is still a very general impression that 
engineering and like material will not supply subject matter 
for pictorial illustration in ways that satisfy the artistic 
instinct. In some degree this is, of course, quite correct, for 
a photograph designed to depict a machine or industrial 
installation has to serve a definite purpose, and artistic con- 
siderations are probablv altogether beside the mark. But in 
many cases it is quite possible to combine technical sufficiency 
with artistic treatment ; and railway photographv, in certain 
connections particularlv, has great possibilities in this way. 
Generally speaking, railway photography may be classified 
in three main divisions: (1) views of locomotives, rolling 
stock, signals, stations, buildings, etc. ; (2) representations of 
moving trains; and (3) scenes in which railways figure more 
or less prominently. Naturally the third division provides 
most scope for picturesque and artistic treatment, and by 
careful choice of location it is possible to obtain very effective 
results. But both of the other divisions mentioned offer con- 
siderable possibilities, though in this connection it must be 
acknowledged that much depends upon the extent to which 
the photographer can select background, surroundings, and 
the “posing” of the subject matter. In this respect the 
official photographer, or an amateur with proper credentials 
from headquarters, is in a privileged position, whereas the 
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THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF RAILWAY 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By J. Е. GAIRNS, Editor ` Railway Year Book," Assistant Editor '' Railway Magazine." 
Special to "(The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


ordinarv individual has to take his views where and how he 
can. Even the latter can, however, do good work when 
circumstances favour. 

In many places railways have undoubtedly spoilt the land- 
scape, and one can sympathise with the complaints of artists 
on this score. But, on the other hand, railwavs frequently 
add greatly to the charm of a view ; and one can often come 
across a landscape in which a railway cutting or embank- 
ment, with possibly a neat countrv station in the foreground 
or middle distance, combine to create a scene that is much 
more attractive than “nature unadorned.” In fact, photo- 
graphs of this character provide interesting and artistic 
pictures, and in many cases the inclusion of railway material 
gives just the touch of definiteness and reality that is re- 
quired to convert a view of mediocre value, as regards 
picturesqueness, into one that will appeal even to a prejudiced 
lover of unassisted nature. Moreover, who can deny that a 
far-away wisp of steam from a passing train in the distance 
is frequently a principal factor in the production of an 
attractive landscape view, though it is verv seldom indeed 
that the idea has been adopted by artists in oils or water- 
colours. 

Although many people, as they attain vears of discretion, 
lose the almost universal love of the locomotive engine which 
is characteristic of childhood, not a few retain and develop 
this interest in maturer form, and a considerable proportion 
of these become more or less capable photographers. 
Interests vary, however, and while manv prefer to obtain 
views of trains in motion, others confine themselves to 
specific branches, such as tunnels, stations, signals, locomo- 
tives, vehicles, etc., with a few who pay special attention to 
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scenic possibilities. But photographing railway trains at 
speed is responsible for probably more railway photography 
than any other section of railway enthusiasm, and a few 
remarks on certain aspects of this branch of work will pro- 
bablv be of interest. 

The subject requires consideration in two ways: (1) loca- 
tion of camera, attention to surroundings, and items to be 
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NORTHWARD BOUND. By J. N. 
Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


included or not ; and (2) purely photographic matters. With 
the latter I can hardly deal effectively, not being a practical 
photographer ; but much can be said in reference to other 
matters, especially in view of the fact that the numbers of 
amateur photographs which come before me indicate that 
there is room for a little advice and friendly criticism. 

When official photographs of moving trains are taken an 
arrangement is sometimes made beforehand that before 
reaching the selected spot the fireman will “ fire up,” so that 
black smoke is mingled with the steam, thus obtaining a 
realistic effect. By choosing a location where engines are 
working fairly hard, the same effect may also be obtained 
by the amateur, for it must be remembered that a view in 
which little or no steam is visible fails to give an impression 
of fast travelling, and is thus deficient in realism. In fact, 
photographs representing trains at high speed will frequently 
convey a suggestion of being stationary, except that, as a 
rule, one knows that this is not the case, and therefore one’s 
inward consciousness corrects the natural impression. 

Owing to the rapidity with which a fast train passes, it 
requires practice to release the shutter exactly at the right 
moment. Otherwise the train is either too far into the pic- 
ture or not far enough. In neither case is the result satisfac- 
tory, as the train either becomes relatively insignificant at the 
expense of track and surroundings, or it bulks so prominently 
that all sense of proportion is lost, and the effects of perspec- 
tive are exaggerated. Similarly it is desirable to consider the 
exagge ration created when a tender or bunker is leading, so 
that it may be wisest not to take a photograph of a train 
worked by a tank engine when running bunker in front, 
unless it is seen that apparent enlargement will not occur to 
any serious extent. 

Bridges, signal-boxes, and signals often lend good relief to 
an otherwise matter-of-fact view, and, if included with judg- 
ment, add considerable interest. Such considerations must 
not, however, be pressed too far when the object is only to 
illustrate a particular train. But attention should always be 
paid to the possibility of bridges, girders, and the like obtrud- 
ing too conspicuously, especi: ally if they are likely to obscure 
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Sleepers, rails, and the like lying about 


a part of the train. 
tend to give an 


the track also should be avoided, as they 
impression of untidiness. 

In selecting a location one must take into consideration 
curves and at what angle the train is to be taken, in view of 
possible positions for the camera, light, and so on. For 
showing a complete train nothing is better than a broadside 
view, or nearly so; but to convey the suggestion of actual 
travelling, apart from smoke effects, it is generally better to 
adopt a medium policy. 

As a rule, photographs taken nearly “ head-on ” are not very 
satisfactory, except in particular cases, as the train tends to be 
almost entirely hidden by the engine, and the front of the latter 
shows up, to the exclusion of nearly everything else. Acutely 
angular positions may, however, give better results in many 
cases, as the relatively slow speed at which the train enters 
the picture assists clear definition when light demands the 
longest exposure possible, or the shutter speed is only suit- 
able for moderately fast work. Probably the strongest objec- 
tion to many amateur photographs is the fact that the spokes 
of the wheels so often appear curved, and it is safe to say 
that few branches of photography require greater excellence 
of lenses and camera than high-speed train photography. 

Many photographers appear to think that it is merely 
necessary to snap the shutter of an ordinary hand camera at 
the right moment in order to obtain the desired picture ; and 
if the result conveys the desired impression in a general way 
they are highly pleased. But in this field there is no room 
for “impressionist " effects, and unless the photographs will 
bear looking into, they possess little or no interest or value. 

In photographing a train on an embankment it may occur 
that the train surmounts everything else, with nothing but 
sky above and little of interest below. The inclusion of a 
few trees, or something in the way of relief, is often desir- 
able from the pictorial point of view. And when a train is in 
a cutting it may be that the background does not supply suffi- 
cient contrast with the general “tone” of the engine and 
vehicles to make a good picture. It is therefore advisable 
to pay some attention to these considerations in order to 
obtain a sufficiency and suitability of background and sur- 
roundings. A photograph with no relief whatever may be 
very satisfactory as an illustration of a train, but pictorially 
a little more is demanded. On the other hand, the train 
should not be rendered relatively insignificant by an overplus 

of surroundings and background. 

Occ: sionally an over-bridge provides splendid vantage 
ground for a camera. I have one photograph in mind, 
though the view itself is not available, showing an approach- 
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ing train travelling through a cutting, a large bridge of 
signals spanning the line providing subject-matter in the 
upper portion. Although taken from above, and nearly 
head-on to the train, the result is admirable, in conjunction 
with clouds of steam emitted from the engine. Cuttings on 
slight curves often assist scenic interest, and in various ways 
it is possible to realise picturesqueness as well as adequate 
presentment of a train. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every weck 
It must be understood, however, that thi 
Editor wil! not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


NEGATIVES AS POSITIVES. 


S1iR,—Under the above heading, in THE А. Р. AND P. N. for 
March 23, 1914, p. 290, brief instructions are given for the above 
purpose, and as I experimented a great deal with the method 
indicated above a few years ago, and sent a description of it to 
one of the photographic journals at the time, I therefore give 
a few hints on the process for the benefit of your readers. 

In the first place, black varnish must not be applied to the 
gelatine film, because it sinks into it and destroys the brilliancy 
of the picture, and spoils it. If, however, such a mistake has 
been made, the black varnish can usually be entirely removed 
with turpentine, applied with a piece of soft rag or a small 
sponge. . 

The best method of showing up the picture is to back it up 
with a piece of card that has had a piece of black velvet or vel- 
veteen glued to it. But a much more simple method (without 
bleaching) of obtaining positives upon ordinary gelatine dry 
plates (of any speed) is to use a developer much weaker in pyro 
or any other developing agent employed than is used for nega- 
tives, to which is added an equal quantity of bromide of potas- 
sium ; one grain per ounce of each is about correct. But if the 
image is not white enough, more bromide of potassium must be 
added until it is white enough. About twice as much sulphite 
of soda than is usual with negative work is used, in order to 
prevent the film from being stained. The alkaline solution 
should be carbonate of potash, about twice as strong as is usually 
used for negatives, so as to develop rapidly. The exposure 
should be about half that required for negatives, and the 
development is much more rapid also, and must be quickly 
stopped just before the details in the deepest shadows begin to 
appear, as only a very thin image is necessary. 

Thinly-coated plates (of ordinary speed are quite fast enough) 
that develop and fix quickly are the most suitable for the fore- 
going purpose. I have used pyro, hydroquinone, eikonogen, 
and paramidophenol for the above process with success; the 
latter can be used as weak as a quarter of a grain to the ounce, 
and gives good results. I also think that adurol should be good 
for the purpose, as it will develop faster than hydroquinone, and 
will not be affected so much by changes in the temperature as 
the latter is. | 

Use an acid fixing bath. 

I think that the above hints will prove very useful to “H. W." 
(Sidcup) and other readers of your valuable journal. 

Trusting that you will be able to find space in an early issue 
for the above letter,— Yours, etc., J. T. НАСКЕТТ. 


Rochford, Essex. 


THE PICTORIAL EXPRESSION OF SOUND. 


Sig,—Mr. Higgins’ article on “The Pictorial Expression of 
Sound ” suggests a few subjects for competition. 

Prize for representation of dog howling. No dog to be visible 
in the photograph, only the sound. 

Other subjects might be “colour” and “smell.” The three 
colours red, blue, and yellow, to be distinctly rendered in a 
monochromatic photograph of coloured dress materials. The 
smell of gas to be photographically rendered without aid of 
gasometer or gas bracket. 

Frankly, what does Mr. Higgins mean?—Yours, etc., 

Budleigh Salterton. NOSE AND Ears. 


— j 


We learn with interest that the publicity department of 
Kodak, Ltd., has been undergoing reorganisation lately, with a 
view to fresh activities, especially on the Continent. Mr. 
Burriss Gahan, who for several years has been the literary 
adviser of Kodak, Limited, is henceforth to have the assistance 
of two new colleagues. The first of these is Mr. W. J. Casey, of 
Raines and Co., photographic printers and enlargers, of Ealing, 
who will take charge of the Kodak booklets; and the second is 
Mr. Shirley J. Crockford, of the Amalgamated Press, Limited, 
who will take charge of the press work. 
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Paget Self-Toning Competition.— The prize-winners in the 
March competition are as follows: —E. Munt, Brighton; R. H. 
Nott, Bognor; R. D. Perceval, Colwall; Miss R. Crocker, 
London, $.W.; Mrs. S. A. Cooke, Barrow-in-Furness; Е. Guy, 
Abingdon; J. Rogers, Bromley; W. F. Young, Holytown; 
W. K. Statters, Hull. | 

The Fifth Congress of the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in connection with the Photographic Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, from Monday, May 11, to Friday, May 15 
next. The hon. secretary is Mr. A. Mackie, of 89, Albany Street, 
N.W., who will supply further particulars on application. 


* How to Make Lantern Slides.’”-—No. 130 of the Photo-Minia- 
ture series, just to hand, deals with the preparation of lantern 
slides by various methods, also developing and toning slides, 
п:аѕкіпв and binding, etc. Several diagrams are included. 
Copies are obtainable from Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, 
High Holborn, London, W.C., who are the British agents for 
this series of handbooks. 

About Fifty Tons of glass negatives, representing half a million 
exposures, is not a bad record for any firm of photographers. 
This, however, represents the stock of Messrs. Byrne and Co., 
of Richmond, who have recently sold their business to Mr. 
Lovell Smith. According to the Times several railway vans 
were required to shift the negatives. It will be interesting to 
learn what their new owner is going to do with them. 


Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—-At the first meeting of 
the new executive committee, held on March 27, Mr. С. В. 
Clifton, M.Inst.M.E., was elected to the position of chairman. 
Mr. Clifton has for the past four years been president of the 
Ealing Photographic Society, and he brings to his new office a 
keen enthusiasm for all that concerns the welfare of photography 
in general, and the interests of the Affiliation in particular. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Edgar Н. Саг. 
penter, of Woodford, N.E. Mr. Carpenter was an old contribu- 
tor to THE A. P. before its amalgamation with the P. N., and 
his “Survey and Record Notes * were then a regular feature of 
the paper. He was keenly interested in photographic activities 
for many years, and at the time of his death was nominated 
as president of the Woodford Photographic Society. He was 
very popular in the society, and will be greatly missed by a 
large circle of friends. 


Some New and Striking Showcards.—We have received from 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., makers of the well-known Barnet 
plates and papers, a series of handsome showcards, which have 
been designed for the firm’s publicity campaign in the forth- 
coming season. These showcards are fine specimens of the 
printer’s art, and are both substantial and artistic. The word- 
ing and colouring are well calculated to attract attention in the 
first instance, and the fact that each card has a specimen print 
on Barnet paper attached, still further enhances the effect. 
These showcards and other attractive printed matter are being 
distributed by Messrs. Elliott to all dealers throughout the 
United Kingdom. “А. P." readers should look out for them in 
their dealers! windows. 


A Good Catalogue of Second-hand Apparatus.—We have fre- 
quently referred to the business-like qualities and excellent stock 
of Messrs. Sands, Hunter and Co., of 37, Bedford Street, Lon- 
don, W.C., whose reputation as dealers in second-hand appara- 
tus 1s well known. We have just received their latest catalogue 
of bargains in cameras, lenses, etc., and can say that the 
variety of goods listed is remarkable, and the prices are 
extremely tempting. No less than one hundred and thirty pages 
of closely-printed matter is included in the list, and cameras, 
lenses, and other apparatus to suit all tastes and pockets will 
be found in profusion. A novel feature of the catalogue is the 
inclusion of illustrations of many of the second-hand cameras 
listed. This should prove а great boon to prospective 
buyers, many of whom may not be familiar with the older types 
of cameras which, although in many cases no longer advertised 
by their makers, are in no way inferior to more modern instru- 
ments. Our readers should apply at once for a copy of this 
catalogue, which will be sent free by return. 
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HOW ТО МАКЕ А LONG-FOCUS HAND 
САМЕВА. 

A Cheap and Useful Article which сап be 
Made by Anybody. 
HE number of low-powered, large- 


apertured telephoto lenses which 
have recently been placed on the market, 
together with at least one superb hand 
camera fitted with such, proves that the 
long-focus objective is beginning to be 
appreciated for the unique opportunities 
which it gives us for certain branches of 
hand-camera work. А great deal of this 
work could be successfully carried out 
with a camera of simple construction, 
fitted with an ordinary r. r. lens of fixed 
focus. Such an instrument would be 
always ready at a moment’s notice to 
secure a record of fairly distant objects, 
such as a passing aeroplane; and for 
photographing animals and children the 
fact that one could work at double the 
usual distance and obtain a picture the 
same size as usual is really of consider- 
able value. 

This article, while not claiming to be 
equal to the commercial product, is, how- 
ever, not to be despised, and the material 
for its constraction will probably be found 
amongst the miscellaneous collection of 
odd apparatus which grows around 21) 
photographers. A whole-plate r. r. lens, 
of about то or 11 in. focus, a behind-lens 
roller-blind shutter, any kind of old 
quarter-plate magazine camera in which 
the changing apparatus is in good working 
order (the remainder is not wanted), and 
a sheet of good stout millboard are all 
that is required. 

The camera is either sawn in two, as 
far forward as possible, or the front care- 
fully removed so as to leave the inside 
quite clear. It may be necessary to fit a 
thin piece of wood upright on the bottora 
to prevent the sheaths sliding forward 
when dropped; this depends on the type 
of camera. The sheet of millboard is 
marked out 1n a similar way to the lower 
diagram, but, of course, the actual dimen- 
sions will be determined by the size of 
the camera and the length focus of the 
lens and depth of the shutter. The board 
is cut with a sharp knife and a straight. 
edge halfway through on the lines AA, 
BB, and CC ; it is then carefully bent at 
right angles by placing over the edge of a 
table and pressing over, and the square 
“tube ? thus formed is temporarily held in 
place by a strip of gummed paper along 
the two edges where it joins. This should 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


Articles 


be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


fit fairly tightly over the camera body 
(from which, of course, all projections such 
as the handle and shutter trigger have 
been removed). Now cut a piece of good 
quality brown paper long enough to go 
right round the “tube” twice and overlap 
a few inches, and the width of same. 
Damp this, and wrap tightly round the 
millboard, first covering both with thin 
glue or paste. When this is quite dry it 
should be as rigid and firm as wood. At 
one end fit a piece of wood about an inch 
wide, cut to the right size and with a hole 
in the centre somewhat larger than the lens, 
and secure with screws passing through 


Millboord 
Extension 


the millboard; the shutter and lens are 
screwed to this. Place a piece of ground 
glass in the camera in the exact position 
that the plate occupies, and, by sliding the 
millboard over the camera, very accurately 
focus on some distant object. When this 
is determined, screw the “tube” to the 
camera body and paste strips of brown 
paper over the joins both at the back and 
also round the front to render the whole 
perfectly light-tight. 

A viewfinder ot the direct vision pattern 
can be made by bending a piece of wire as 
shown on diagram, and thrusting into the 
wood at the extreme front a sighter, halt 
the height of the front frame, fitted into 
the back; or the usual commercial finder 
can be fitted, and paper stuck on same to 
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cause view to correspond with amount on 
plate. 

In using this camera always cap lens 
when setting shutter, or the plate will be 
exposed. A final covering of leatherette 
over the whole length improves the 
appearance considerably ; a leather handle 
and two short straps to encircle the body 
are convenient for carrying. 

Many will say that the absence of any 
focussing arrangement will render this 
camera of little use; as a matter of fact, 
with a io-inch lens at F/8 the nearest 
object that would be perfectly sharp would 
be 104 feet away, but at F/16 this is re- 
duced to 52 feet. However, for taking 
views of street processions from a win- 
dow, of sporting events from a position in 
the crowd, or for photographing timid 
animals and birds (and 120 feet is as near 
as one can get to many wild things), this 
apparatus is just what is required ; while, 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
shutter and lens are of great service in 
our usual field equipment, and that the 
hand camera can probably be.picked up 
damaged and without a lens for a couple 
of shillings or so, it will be obvious that 
one need be very little out of pocket over 
constructing this. A. M. 


————— $ — 


A SIMPLE FORM OF PRINT TRIMMER. 


GOOD many amateur photographers 

are probably users of the Gillette or 
other form of patent safety razor, and no 
doubt find that they accumulate or throw 
away a large number of these razor blades 
after they have served their purpose. 

I have found that these old razor blades, 
if fitted with a simple form of guard 
(either of cardboard or wood) to protect 
the fingers, make an excellent print 
trimmer. 

To make the guard: Cut off two thick- 
nesses (D) of cardboard (or wood) about 
twice the size of the safety blade. Bore 
two holes, a and b, through both thick- 
nesses of cardboard, and the same distance 


apart as the holes in the safety blade. 
These holes to be near one end of the 
guard, as shown in diagram. 

Place the safety blade between the two 
pieces of cardboard, and secure in posi- 
tion by passing two stout brass-headed 
nails through a and b and the correspond- 
ing holes in the safety blade. 

The head of the blade will then project 
from its sheath, as at G. 

The cardboard must be wide enough to 
ensure that the edge of safety blade is kept 
well clear of fingers. When both outer 
edges of blade become worn the nails can 
be withdrawn and the blade shifted end 
for end, or another blade inserted in its 
place. S. JN. 


——————————— 


1S useful series of Handy an 
arlicles appears weekly. Back | 
numbers of ‘‘ The A. P.” can be ob- | 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and ''The A. P.” Index will 
give particulars of any desired article. 
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FEDERATION 


The Value of Societies. 


The president of the Hanley Photographic 
Society, in declaring their excellent exhibition 
mes made some remarks very much to the point. 

e said the average amateur photographer was 
content to go his own way, making no great 
advance. He, unfortunately. did not realise the 
great help a society such as the Hanley organisa- 
tion would be to him in advancing his work, 

rticularly on the pictorial side. If he could be 

rought to realise its value to himself the present 
societies could not cope with the enormous influx 
of members it would result in. 


Get 'em Inside Anyhow. 


This president is quite right when he says the 
average man in the photographic street does not 
realise the real and true value; he looks upon 
the society as only a place to be approached by 
the expert. I was looking round an exhibition a 
week ago—only a members’ show that was 
thrown open to the public—and entering into 
conversation with another visitor, who, I found, 
reverently felt he was in the company of experts, 
was told that he hoped some day to do work good 
enough to enable him to apply for membership at 
that particular society. I had the greatest dith- 
culty in convincing him that the fold of the 
membership was open to such sinners as he, and 
while the iron was hot I called the ever-present 
secretary to my aid, and drew his subscription 
forthwith. Numberless people who are beginners, 
or just decent hands at the game, have the same 
opinion. It is something like the boy with the 
fiddle, who was advised to put it away until he 
learned to play. Now, the society is just the 
place for these fiddlers, so scrape them in at all 
costs. 


Catford and Forest Hill Society. 


The ninth annual exhibition was held on April 
3rd and 4th. A goodly number of exhibits was 
sent in by members. and these were supplemented 
by some beautiful examples of photographic work 
kindly lent by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Mr. 


Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., and Mr. Reginald 
Craigie. The members’ exhibits were judged by 
Mr. E. T, Holding, Е.К.Р:9. .Prres were 


awarded to the Rev. H. O. Fenton, Mr. F. A. 
Jones, Mr. C. H. Summers, Mr. P. F. Summers, 
Mr. H. Solly, Mr. C. Boag, and Mr. M. 
Hovenden; and, in the beginners' section, to Mr. 
A. Surtees. A large number of the pictures were 
“highly commended” by the judge. Тһе pro- 
ceedings on the first evening were enlivened by an 
excellent concert, whilst a lantern lecture on 
"Fair Lusitania," by the Rev. O. Fenton, 
entertained and ins*ructed the audience on the 
following evening. 


Hampsh're House Photographic Society. 


The third annual exhibition of members' work 
was opened on Thursday last at Hampshire House 
Club, Hog Lane, King Street, Hammersmith. 
The awards are as follows:—Class A (landscape, 
€tc.): Prize, M. O. Dell; certificates, Н. Foord 
and W. L. Wright. Class B (architecture) : Prize, 
w. L. wright; certificate, H. P. Dinelli. Class C 
ренк etc.): Prize, Н. Warner; certificates, 

. P. Dinelli and M. O. Dell. Class D (animals, 
etc.): Prize, J. J. W. Carruthers; certificate, H. 
Warner. Lantern slides: First, M. O. Dell; 
second, H. P. Dinelli. Beginners’ class: First 
prize, H. Foord; second prize, H. F. Adams; 
third prize, E. D. Saxton; certificates, H. C. 
Tyrrell and H. Foord. 


The Va!ue of the Panchromatic. 


Mr. P. S. Hudswell, lecturing on Orthochro- 
matics at the Bedford Camera Club, made his 
subject doubly interesting by a series of experi- 
ments. To demonstrate how an ordinary plate is 
affected by coloured objects, he projected blue 
light up to about wave length of 4,900 on to a 
bunch of variously coloured flowers. Then, follow- 
ing this up by illustrating the addition of dyes to 
the emulsion and the effect thereof, Mr. Hudswell 
dealt with the question of filters, and had thrown 
on the screen a most interesting set of sensitive- 
ness curves, showing, in comparison, ordinary, 
ordinary ortho., self-screen, and panchromatic 
plates. He had another set showing the effect of 
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filters, and then compared the multiplying factors 
and showed how these could be calculated, demon- 
strating by curves and figures how in every case 
the panchromatic plate was far superior to the 
ortho. plate. 


A North of Ireland Holiday. 

Mr. A. J. Trueman, of Ilkeston, had a splerdid 
holiday in the north-east of Ireland last year, 
and most unselfishly devoted his time to the 
preparation of a societv lecture on the subject. 
Excellent slides. well chosen subjects, and a 
humorous vein all went to make up a pleasant 
evening at the Leicester Photographic Society, 
where he delivered the lecture to a good assembly. 
The peasantry, says Mr. Trueman, particularly 
the ladies, are tall and remarkable for their 
beauty, whilst the white-washed cottages are 
certainlv more inviting on the exterior tban inside, 
where frequently fowls, pigs, etc., were boarded 
with the family. In these matters, as in all other 
questions of taste, it is the point of view that 
counts; we think it a curious combination, they 
wonder why we think so. 


Old Photograpbic Prccesses. 

To the experimental turn of mind Dr. Drink- 
water's subject to the Midlothian Photographic 
Association was of exceptional interest. Old 
processes are so numerous that to resurrect a 
selection is even a problem. He had, however, hit 
upon three that appealed to the club worker, 
mainly because the experiments could be easily 
followed in the demonstration room, and sub:e- 
quently with increasing interest at home. The 
Primuline process was first taken up. This was 
invented by Mr. Green and could be used with a 
fabric. Specimens on satin were handed round. 
The fabric was first dyed in primuline and then 
converted into the diazo compound, which was 
sensitive to light. The resulting print could be 
developed by a variety of agents, and the range 
of colours was fairly wide. For decorative 
purposes this process was worth considering. 


Resin спа Chromatype Processes. 

The resin process of silver printing was next 
dealt with, and which gave some beautiful results. 
Several formulae are published for this. The 
specimens shown were first floated in an emulsion 
made with an alcoholic solution of shellac and 
gelatine, sensitised in a 60 gr. nitrate of silver 
bath, and toned with the acetate bath. The 
doctor said he preferred using a solution of 
shellac in ammonia and mixing with arrowroot 
and salt. This latter was best for rough papers. 
The chromatype process (first mentioned by G. 
Hunt about 1852) has possibilities, although the 
formula has been much altered since then. The 
paper is brushed over with a solution of chromate 
of copper, then printed and developed with pyro. 
Various ranges of colour are obtainable by modi- 
fying the developer. Other processes were re- 
ferred to, but, for the reason stated, the above 
will be of special interest, and I am assured that 
if any of my readers wish to have any of the 
formule Dr. Drinkwater wil! be pleased to supply 
them. 


Toronto Exhibition. 


I am asked to announce that the Eatonia 
Camera Club, of Toronto, are again going to hold 
their annual exhibition in the Art Gallery, from 
the rsth to the 24th of June next. The secretary, 
whose address is тоо, Yonge Street, Toronto, 
Canada, is instructed to invite English exhibits, 
which must be sent by post, carriage paid; but 
no fees are charged for entries. The usval classes 
are arranged, and the awards are silver and 
bronze medals. 


Nottingham Results. 

From the tone of Nottingham Camera Club’s 
journal it may be assumed they are well satisfied 
with their exhibition. Some of the points in brief 
are: The new hall for the exhibition, a great 
improvement in lighting and style; high standard 
of the exhibits; judge impressed with great 
progress made in pictorial rendering of land- 
scape; portraiture and architecture good іп 
quality, feeble in numbers; novices coming on 
well; lantern slides better than ever; brilliant 
exhibition secretary ; trade exhibits brought in the 
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NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Splendid Results at Manchester. 

The statement of accounts of the Manchester 
Amateur disclose a healthy sign of progress. No 
society has to face a greater outgo than the 
Manchester Society, and yet they seem to make 
both ends meet qurte satisfactorily. Starting with 
a balance of £125, they appear to have finished 
with a cash balance of 199—not a bad record; 
and for this handsome result I think I can trace 
an echo from the "Northern." Their annual 
exhibition figures also show a profit—a fact that 
speaks well for the society, who had to try con- 
clusions in a new set of rooms. The officers 
deserve your hearty approval to-morrow night 
(Tuesday, April 2151) at the special general 
meeting. 


Manchester Rambles. 

The Manchester rambles are a very fine set of 
events, starting on April 25th with a “farmyard 
ramble” to Mobberley, with Mr. Blackshaw as 
guide. “Barndoor Studies,” “The Cow with the 
Crumpled Horn,” and “The Maid all Forlorn” 
will probably be some of the new titles at the next 
“Northern.” All the rambles, or nearly so, are 
within easy distance of Manchester, and, as the 
secretary writes, "they form one of the 
pleasantest of the social sides of our society 
work.” 


Carlisle Exhibition in Art Gallery. 


The Carlisle County Photographic Society have 
recently held an exhibition in the Art Gallery of 
the city, and some of the exhibits, which invited 
the most attention, are views of local interest, 
such as Blea Tarn, Burgh Marsh, Hynam Bridge, 
and Bewcastle Cross Some 127 prints were hung, 
and, taken altogether, the collection reflected 
some of the progress this society has latterly 
made. 


Smart ! ! 

The secretary of the Marylebone Camcra Club 
is one of the smartest of our London officials, 
who is ever alive to seize a point of interest and 
make the best possible use of it. He has sent out 
a personal invitation to each and every individual 
outside photographer he can hear of, inviting 
them to the next meeting of the club. He enclosed 
one of the neat little booklets containing the 
club's syllabus and a local street map of London, 
exactly showing how to get to the club rooms. 
It is a mere incident that he has sold the back 
of the invitation to a trade firm for.an advertise- 
ment, and so gets someone else to pay for his 
club stationery. Mr. Bailey's address is то, 
Fulham Place, Paddington Green, W., and the 
postal authorities have arranged for special 
deliveries. 


Eatley Sleeps. 


Batley is an old Yorkshire society that has 
been in low water for some little time, and its 
final exit from the stage of life was not altogether 
unexpected. It is a great pity, for it was a good 
working organisation a year or two back; but new 
men and the old stagers did not seem to hit it 
quite sweetly. At all events, the result is nil, and 
I hear the oldest worker and a past secretary of 
some years’ standing has expressed his determina- 
ticns to found a new society out of the ashes of the 
old one, so shortly we may hear ef Mr. W. H. 
Atkinson acting in his old róle, with new scenery 
and effects. 


A One man Camera Club. 


Mention of Batley being defunct brings to mind 
the curious condition of the Halifax Camera Club, 
a society that had one of the best of club rooms 
and members who were doing work of the exhibi- 
tion standard; in fact, they had every possible 
facility which a studio and workroom «an pro- 
vide, but ill-feeling crept in, good fellowship 
jumped out, and, as I stated some time ago, the 
society came to an end. That was my information 
at the time, but it appears it is not quite correct, 
for the Halifax Camera Club still exists. It con- 
sists of ome member, who holds the balance of the 
funds, and I understand he intends to stick to 
them until they can be anplied for the purposes 
for which they were subscribed, or until anyone 
can prove they have a better right to apply them. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
p but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

oupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


"Query" or "Criticism" on the outside. 


Stops and Distance. 
When I am taking a photograph at 6 ft. 
(nearest distance on focussing scale), do I use 
the largest or smallest stop? If the full sun 
was on the camera, should I use the small 
stops to prevent too much light getting into 
the camera? I understand that the smaller 
the stop the sharper the focus. Is there any 
benefit in using a small stop and long expo- 
sure, etc.? H. M. (Eastney). 
We cannot say what the F value of 
your largest stop, 5-16ths inch, is, as you 
do not give the focal length of your lens. 
But if you set the focussing scale to, say, 
100 ft., and then measure the distance of 
the stop from the plate, this will be some- 
where about the focal length. Draw a 
line of this length, and then see how many 
times the diameter of the stop is contained 
by the length of this line. Suppose the 
focal length to be 5 inches, then a 3 
diameter stop would be contained 8 times, 
so that stop would be F/8, and so on for 
all the other stops. The smaller the stop 
the less light it admits. Also the smaller 
the stop the greater depth of focus, i.e. 
depth of subject in focus. So if the 
subject includes objects at a considerable 
difference of distances, a small stop is 
required. There is no rule connecting the 
focussing scale and size of stops, such as 
you suggest. The depth of the subject is 
one of the chief factors in determining the 
size of stop required. 


Enlarging. 

Can I satisfactorily enlarge 4} by 6 cm. nega- 

tive by artificial light without a condenser? 

Is there any advantage in using a good lens 

for enlarging in preference to the type of lens 

usually sold with an enlarger? 

H. C. T. (Esher). 

By placing two equal sources of illumina- 
tion—one on either side of the negative— 
and reflecting their light on to white 
card reflector behind the negative, and also 
using a lens of large aperture, say F/6 or 
so, it is possible to enlarge. A modern 
lens by good maker has certain corrections 
and qualities (apart from the speed factor) 
which give it an advantage over the 
ordinary cheap type of lenses as sold with 
enlargers. 


Defects of Negatives. 
What is the cause and cure, if any, of the 
brown streak and spots on enclosed negative, 
which come off on the print, etc.* 


D. B. (Weston-super-Mare). 
The long, nearlv-straight, metallic-look- 
ing streak and small bright spots on the 
seashore negative suggest that this nega- 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


tive has been printed in contact with some 
silver paper, and that the negative or 
paper was not quite dry. In a case of 
this kind the commonly advocated remedy 
would be difficult—if possible at all—to 
apply. In the ship negative the spots 
appear to be on the back of the film, and 
so if it be well soaked in cold water, laid 
on a sheet of glass, and rubbed with a 
wad of wet cotton wool, probably they 
could be removed. 


Frilling, etc. 
Can you tell me how to avoid frilling, due to 
using washing water much colder than the 
developer? I have been advised to use 
formalin, but will this not prevent thorough 
washing? Is it advisable to rinse plates 
before developlüg? I am troubled by marginal 
marks, due to the separating cards, ctc. 
H. L. L. (Ashton). 
Use the developer, fixing bath, and first 
washing water after fixing, at the same 
temperature, within a few degrees, say 
60 to 65 Fahr. Use one part commercial 
formalin (which is a 40 per cent. solution 
of formaldehyde) in 10 parts water as a 
second washing water. If you allow 
enough time in a washing tank in which 
there is a steady, slow flow, you need not 
fear imperfect washing in consequence of 
the formalin. Probably you are mistak- 
ing the advice of rinsing after developing 
and before fixing, for rinsing before devel- 
opment.  Few,if any,makers now advocate 
any treatment of this kind before develop- 
ment. These marginal pressure marks are 
unavoidable. They often, but not invari- 
ably, indicate either that the plates have 
been made a considerable time or kept 
vnder considerable pressure. 


BlacKing Metal. 


The Russian iron body of my enlarging 
lantern has become rusty. How can I remove 
the rust and reblack the metal? 
E. H. G. (S. Shields). 
Clean off the rust with emery cloth, and 
then reblack with Nixey's Berlin black 
egg-shell enamel. 


Exposure. 
What would be the exposure with F/4.5 to 
take some tableaux vivants on stage illu- 
minated by limelights and footlights, etc.? 
L. W. N. (W. Acton). 
It is not possible to give any definite 
suggestion. Your best plan will be to 
expose several plates giving different 
exposures, e.g. I, 5, 25 seconds. Use a 
rapid, backed plate. Better try some of 
both the brands you name. 
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Carbon Process. 
Is it possible to get rid of glossy surface on 
double transfer prints? ow many times 
norinal exposure is required when exposing on 
the glass side of plate to avoid double 
transfer? . A. B. (Gloucester). 
When the double transfer has been 
stripped it may be put in an alum bath, 
washed, and dried, and then will have 
lost some of its glossy surface. Or you 
may dry it in contact with a sheet of finely 
ground glass that has been thoroughly 
cleaned and then polished with powdered 
French chalk. The difference due to 
exposing through the glass is very small 
indeed. Cannot say exactly, but would 
think that ro per cent: extra would pro- 
bably be enough. 


Metol: Drams. 
I dissolved some metol, then sulphite, then 
hydroquinone: result, an insoluble mixture. 
A few weeks ago you mentioned drams in a 
formula. Is this the 1-8th or 1-16th oz. dram? 
Although it is commonly advised to dis- 
solve the metol and then the sulphite, yet 
in daily practice we generally follow the 
usual method of dissolving the sulphite 
and then the metol, and finally the quinol. 
The dram in photographic formula is 
always the бо gr., or, say, $ oz. one. 


Exposure. 


Is the speed of a shutter altered by different 
sized stops, etc.? J. B. M. (Salford). 
This depends on the shutter. If it is a 


shutter that opens and closes at its centre 
near the stop, then with a large stop some 
of the opening and closing periods of the 
shutter are not using the full size of the 
stop. In fact, such a shutter might be 
compared to an expanding and contracting 
stop. If the stop be small it is practically 
acting all the time. The advice given as 
to testing the actinometer in the shadow 
of the body is in accordance with general 
practice. But that is no reason why you 
should alter the plan you have found 
satisfactory. 


Zinc Fixing Tank. 
Is it advisable to use zinc for fixing tank, 
etc. ? H. A. A. (Brighton). 
Zinc is not a desirable material for the 
purpose, but it can be used if thoroughly 
well coated with black enamel. But 
earthenware or glass are infinitely prefer- 
able in every way. 


Bromoil. 
Sometimes the print does and sometimes does 
not readily take the ink, etc. 
G. H. W. (Australia). 
You are quite right in aiming at getting 
a good straight print every time with cer- 
tainty and confidence. The conditions are 
a constant brand oí paper, full develop- 
ment, thorough bleaching, uniformity so 
far as possible in the matter of work- 
room temperature and dampness or dry- 
ness of air, and also of print when pig- 
menting. The taking or refusing of the 
ink by the print is almost entirely a ques- 
tion of how much or little water the gela- 
tine of the picture has taken up, i.e. the 
more water the less (greasy) ink. There is 
no royal road in this process. But first 
aim at uniformity of conditions of work- 
ing, and then experience does the rest. 
The following formula for bleacher is 
excellent: Water 10 oz., copper sulphate 
4o gr., sulphuric acid 24 minims, potas. 
bromide 40 gr., potass. bichromate 34 gr., 
chrome alum 8 gr. Immerse the dry print 
for, say, 5 minutes at go deg. Fahr, wash 
s minutes. Fix 5 minutes in hypo 3 oZz., 
water 20 oz. Wash thoroughly, and pig- 
ment. No acid bath is required. 
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217th 
Lesson. 


HEN dealing with ex- 
posures a few lessons 
back, we supposed 
that the worker had a 
fairly full range of 
spceds on his shutter, 
and that, having 
ascertained by the 

| use of the exposure 
| meter and the classi- 

J fied table of subjects 
we then gave, what 
the exposure might be 
at any required stop, 
he would have the 
means at hand for giving it. We have 
not lost sight of the fact that in very 
many cases there is only one shutter 
spced, and that about a twentieth of a 
second, though in practically every 
hand camera it is possible to give time 

exposures, supporting the instrument 
on some rigid base while the exposure 
is being made. 

This one-speed (уре of shutter natu- 
rally imposes somewhat severe limita- 
tions. It means in practice that, even 
if the lens is possessed of an aperture 
as large as F/8, there will be many 
occasions on which the exposure may 


Fig. 1. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


have to be cut short, and others on 
which adjustment must be made with 
the stops instead of by altering the 
shutter, as one would when using a 
more complete type of instrument. 
However, the hght is now improving 
so rapidly, and will indeed be at its best 
in a very few 
weeks, that a 
maximum in- 
stantaneous ex- 
posure of a 
twentieth of a 
second is not so 
troublesome а 
matter as it 
would be during 
the dull days of 
late autumn or 
of winter. Our 
exposure meter 
tells ous, for 
example, that 
when using an 
extra rapid plate 
and photograph- 
ing an average 
subject in the 
best light during 
the middle of the 


day — say be- 
tween ten in the 
morning and 
two in the after- 
noon—this ex- 
posure will be 
approximately 
correct. Now we 


may аѕ well 
point out that 
this is so be- 
cause the 


makers of these 
cameras have 
provided a shut- 
ter speed which 
(a) will be quick 
enough for most 
Slow - moving 
objects, (b) will 
be quick enough 
to enable most 


EXPOSURES WITH THE SIMPLE TYPE OF CAMERA. 


workers to hold the camera still 
during exposure, and (c) will give 
an approximately correct exposure for 
the average subject. in good summer 


light. The shutter speed is indeed 
fixed so that the use of the camera 
shall be made as simple as pos- 
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sible for the inexperienced beginner. 

But, you may say, what is one to do 
in those cases where the character of 
the subject requires a less exposure? 
A less exposure may mean either of 
two things. It may mean letting less 
light on to the plate, this being its true 
meaning. But the term is sometimes 
used to mean a quicker exposure, that 
is an exposure of less time duration, 
such as a hundredth of a second instead 
of a twentieth. Now, the less expo- 
sure may be wanted because of the very 
light or open character of the subject, 
because of the absence of heavy 
shadows or dark objects near to the 
camera, and so on; or the quicker ex- 
posure may be needed because of some 
object which is moving rapidly. In the 
first case it is really immaterial how we 
lessen the light passing to the plate. 
We may diminish the size of the lens 
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opening, thus allowing а smaller 
volume of light to pass in the given 
time—the twentieth of a second,—or we 
may, if our shutter will allow us to do 
so, keep the volume of light passing 
the same, but allow it to pass for a 
shorter time. In either case the effect 
will be the same—less light action on 
the sensitive plate. In the second case 
we must realise that a short duration of 
exposure is essential if we are photo- 
graphing objects moving rapidly across 
the field of view, and that, as our 
shutter will not give very brief expo- 
sures, we had .better leave express 
trains and jumping horses and racing 
motor-cars until we have acquired more 
experience and a focal-plane shutter. 

As we started with the “average 
subject,” it will be clear that most other 
subjects will require less exposure. 
‘True, we may sometimes want to 
photograph a “near dark foreground,” 
but to do this we shall be almost com- 
pelled to use some sort of stand and 
give a time or a bulb exposure. For 
such a subject, which in the best light 
would require double the exposure of 
the “average subject,” we should not 
be able to give a bulb exposure so rapid 
as a tenth of a second, so that it would 
be well to stop down from F/8 to F/16, 
and, instead of giving the tenth which 
F/3 would require, to give half a 


lig. 3: 


second, the (practically) equivalent ex- 
posure at F/16. 

If you have the last three or four 
issues of THE A. P. AND P. N. you 
may turn to the table giving the various 
subjects classified, and you will there 
see how we have simplified it for use 
with the simple camera. Of course, in 
several cases the exposures will be 
much more approximate than they 
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should be, but as our modern dry plates 
possess such latitude, an error of double 
the proper exposure is almost negli- 
gible. 
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we may notice that no exposure has 
been given for the cloudy light, for the 
simple reason that the shutter speed 
cannot be altered and the F/8 stop is 


SIMPLE TABLE OF CLASSIFIED SUBJECTS. 


Very distant views, cloud PEDES etc. 
within 300 feet bi 

Open landscape with cottages, trees and cattle, or open 
street scenes, 

Average subject, street or market- те EN 
object within IO feet ias 


No dark object within 60 feet  ... 
No dark 


Best Light. Cloudy. 


No dark ues 


зо sec. at F/22. | 4' sec at F/16. 


ус sec. at F/11. | 4g sec. at F/8. 


з; sec. at "m — 


Bear in mind that a shadow is reck- 
oned a dark object, and that the near 
shadow or dark object may be quite un- 
important as far as the interest of the 
picture goes, yet very important in- 
deed in regard to the requisite expo- 
sure. 

Now let us look at the illustrations 
for a moment, because they give us 
some little idea of the sort of thing we 
may place under the above headings. 
Fig. 1 is the distant view, and you will 
see that the foreground is quite light, 
not quite, but almost as light as the 
sky. There is practically no shadow 
nearer than the barge on the right- 
hand side, and that is a very consider- 
able distance off, over 300 feet, in fact. 

Fig. 2 is quite fairly de- 
scribed as an open street 
scene, as there is a good 
stretch of light foreground 
which is quite devoid of any 
figures or shadows. The 
shadows of the nearest build- 
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ing are beyond our distance of sixty feet. 

Fig. 3 is perhaps scarcely near 
enough for a typical “average sub- 
ject,” but it approaches one very 
closely. It has nothing dark within 
ten feet, yet it has some quite well- 
marked shadows within sixty feet, so 
that under our simple classification it 
must come in the "average subject" 
class. In connection with this class 


the maximum aperture. This means 
that we must resort to a supported 
camera and a time or bulb exposure, 
but it is sometimes possible to give the 
same exposure we should in the better 
light, and to get a reasonably well-ex- 
posed plate by getting a little further 
away from the subject. True, we may 
find our subject rather small on the 
plate, but this is better than under-ex- 
posure, and enlargement may be pos- 
sible at some time in the future, even 
if we do not possess an enlarger now. 

Fig. 4 is a good illustration of a 

"near dark foreground” subject. It 
will be recognised as a figure, a part of 
the fountain shown in fig. 3. Fortu- 
nately, the head is some little distance 
from the other portion shown in the 
background, and this distance has pre- 
vented the background from appearing 
too sharp, as it might otherwise have 
done when so small a stop as F/16 was 
employed. This is, in fact, one of the 
disadvantages of adjusting exposure by 
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Fig. 4. 


the stop instead of by shutter speeds, 
that we cannot always keep the quality 
of definition we should like for pictorial 
reasons, but mdy sometimes find our 
planes of distance too much evened up 
in definition, the distant and the near 
portions all equally sharp. Still, as we 
have alreadv hinted, the simple form of 
camera has its limitations—and its ad- 
vantages. 
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HOLIDAY PHOTOGRAPHY 


AND ALL THE YEAR ROUND with FULL APERTURE. 


Large Pictures of Distant Objects with Shortened Exposures. Ideal for Sporting Events. 
Inexpensive Studio Lens, covering the whole of the plate as crisp as at the centre of the Best Portrait Lens. 


Perfect Definition at Full Aperture. Large Image, with Short Camera Extension. 
Improved Perspective. POTERE Shortened Exposure— 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY WITH FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER EXPOSURES, 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Price L's*, giving Particulars of above and Ross’ other Lenses, Cameras, etc., free by Post on application, 


ROSS, Ltd., Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


FOLDING PLATE CAMERAS ARE THE BEST VALUE OBTAINABLE AT A 
REASONABLE PRICE. HERE ARE TWO EXAMPLES OF THEIR VALUE— 


Model P. 1. 1914 PATTERN SUPERB CAMERA. poe P.2. 1914 PATTERN SUPERB CAMERA. 


No. P. 2 Model, 


> Ihe No. P. 1 Model, similar. to No 
is the best and | P. 1, but ven 
n — ioni: 
cheapest -plate | much bette 
dE Camera offered, ünisl Bod 
costing les; than | 10181. body 
Bo. The body із | covered with 
made of seasoned | leather. It has 


wood, «overed in 
morocco-grainedi| . н 
leatherette ; allen and is fitted х 
minctal parts аге |with superio 

polished black or | lensand shutter, 
nickel-plated. The i-i he ere 
front is the new V | А гдр 
' attern, very rigid. | Aplanat work 

This is adjusted for , ing at F/7.7, and 
rising or cross|the shutter 
mevement. Hooded | gives exposures 
Iccussing and two | К eas bang 
single metal slides |! rom 

are included with | 1 scc. to 
outfit. Thel ns is , 1/100th 

of good quality, art of 
being an R. R. work- | P 

ing at F/8, in New | second. 
Model time апа 


double exten 


ce 
< 
~ 


— instantaneous Outfit Complete .. .. .. 37/8 Post paid, 
Complete Camera, i plate, 4. by 3; in. shutter, giving time Extra slides ... & aug m e) 1/4 each 
Р 18'3 ро» : bulb and instan- Canvas case ... у eis - .. 2/6 
rice ... i x ae ' Post paid. taneous exposures. Printing and Developing outfit ... .. 46 


OBTAINABLB ONLY FROM 


A. W. GAMAGE, LTD.. HOLBORN, LONDON, Е.С. 
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rm USE B 
RODINAL 


ALWAYS CHEAPEST 
oo . SIMPLEST 


FOR 


USE BEST 


(Water only Required) OF ALL DEVELOPERS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


OBTAINABLE AT EVERY PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTS | 
AND DEALERS’ THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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HAS FOR YEARS STOOD FOR ALL THAT IS MOST PERFECT IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. THEY ARE NOW CONCENTRATING ON 


Ihe Holostigmat 


Special Features : 


PERFECT SHARPNESS 
EVENNESS of ILLUMINATION 


The Holostigmat Lens is made 
in Three Series, Nos. la F/4.6, 
and No. 1 F/6, and Holos Wide- 
Angle F/11. 


ALL-BRITISH p 
W. WATSON & SONS, Lr», 313, 


Special Features : 


EXTREME BRILLIANCY 
MECHANICAL PERFECTION 


The e House of WATSON’S | of WATSON’ S 


The possession of one of these instru- 
ments should prove a great acquisition. 
Why not send for one on approval 
and test its merits ? 


WORKMANSHIP 
High HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Opticians to His Majesty's Government and to most Foreign Governments, Universities, &c., througbout tbe World. 
Factory: High Barnet ; and at 184, Great Portland Street, №. ; and Swanston Street, Melbourne. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BY Е. L. WRIGHT. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


NATURE is usually so lavish in the way of 
presenting to our eyes a wealth of detail 
as well as a very generous menu in the 
way of subject matter, that not only is 
there a dish for every taste, but if we are 
not very careful we are apt in our pictures 
to partake of far more than is good for pic- 
torial health and digestion. Again and 
again we need to be reminded that com- 
position means two things. It is not 
merely a matter of arranging, com-posing, Or 
j together-placing, as the word literally 

means, but, first of all, it implies selecting‏ چ 
the suitable, i.e., the essential, and rejecting that which is not‏ 
unquestionably desirable. Then comes the question of arranging.‏ 
A moment’s thought will show us that there are some things‏ 
which are so opposed to each other than an unsatisfactory result‏ 
ıs inevitable, so that we may truly say that good selection is the‏ 
first essential step to good pictorial composition. This we may‏ 
take as a broad and sound foundation. But in the matter of‏ 
selection there are many minor points which call for a far more‏ 
refined degree of judgment than that of merely separating con-‏ 
flicting or incongruous factors. Anyone would at once see the‏ 
incongruity of combining a painful and a merry subject, for‏ 
instance, but can there be any incongruity between subjects which‏ 
occur naturally side by side? The accompanying picture 1s an‏ 
apt case in point. Here we may roughly divide our subject into‏ 
three or four main parts, e.g. rustic stile and palings, trees,‏ 
field, and sheep, trees in the distance, and blank-paper sky.‏ 
Passing over this last-named obviously unsatisfactory element,‏ 
we may at once admit that there is nothing at all among the‏ 
remaining three parts which is incongruous or out of harmony‏ 
in the sense of occurring in nature.‏ 

The casual observer says, “Nothing much wrong with it," and 
forgets it as soon as the page is turned ; but the more observant 
student will feel that there is something not quite satisfactory. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—XVII. 


Why? Show the picture to two or three friends, allowing each 
five or ten seconds to look at it, and then ask each in turn, ^ What 
did you chiefly notice?" One will say “sheep,” another “rustic 
stile,” and so on. Here, then, is your clue. The variation 
among these answers shows that no one factor is unquestionably 
predominant. The picture lacks “concentration of interest,” 
“unity of idea,” “simplification of design.” All these familiar 
phrases mean more or less—but not quite—the same thing. We 
shall agree fairly well that the two leading factors are the 
numerous sheep on the one hand, and the stile and palings on 
the other. In the first we have a large number of small objects 
of practically the same pictorial interest or value. Thus, so far 
as the field and sheep are concerned, the interest is greatly cut 
up and scattered about. Had there been, say, half a dozen sheep 
instead of a score or more, our interest and attention would have 
been correspondingly less cut up, i.e. more concentrated. Now 
look at the stile and railings. Here the stile, having a human 
appeal, is of chief interest, but the row of palings on the nearer 
side is of a liny nature. Thus the sheep and the palings are 
both of a multiple nature. The same thing, to some extent, 
applies to the tree mass on the farther side of the stile, where the 
light and shade is cut up into many small patches of moderately 
strongly contrasted light and shade. 

In this connection it is instructive to notice that the nearer 
palings fall into two groups, as it were, viz., the nearer half with 
a dark tree foliage background, and the farther portion against 
a lighter grass and path background. One need hardly point 
out that the latter group is much more noticeable than the former. 
But the chief point to glean is that the stile and palings on the 
one hand, and the field with the sheep on the other, offer us two 
subjects or groups of subjects which are too evenly balanced as 
regards pictorial value. A person interested in animal life or 
pastoral topics would probably give chief attention to the sheep. 
Another, chiefly interested in pictorial effect, would most likelv 
pay chief attention to the stile. Others might give either or 
neither scanty notice. 
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Shocking. 


The photographic plate is well calculated to strike awe in the 
most irreverent bosom. I have seen hardened workers loading 
their slides without making any incantation, and have heard 
them actually whistling as they took out their exposed plates for 
development. Such examples of profanity, happily, are rare, 
and for most of us the plate remains a matter of gelatino- 
bromide and mystery. I have always felt that the laboured 
hypothesis of the chemist was insufficient to explain what 
actually takes place on the plate, and now I find ample justifica- 
tion for my scepticism in the theories which were propounded 
before us at the Royal Photographic Society a few evenings 
ago. Put briefly, they went to show that the plate is much more 
than a playing field for chemical actions and reactions; it is a 
sort of electrical rifle-range. No wonder, if the changes observed 
on the plate are electrical in nature, that plates are capable at 
times of giving us such awful shocks. 


Kunaways. 


Few workers ever think of the consequences of making an 
exposure, beyond the mere obvious and selfish consequence "that 
on rare occasions it enables them to get a picture. What really 
takes place, as soon as the light strikes upon the emulsion, is 
that a number of atoms of electricity scoot away from home, 
to the great grief of the good old parent grain which has brought 
them up. These giddy young electrons have had enough of 
home rule, and off they go with never a word of farewell, in 
their eagerness to see the world. For an infinitesimal time, per- 
haps, they whirl about in the meshes of the plate, sharing in the 
gaiety of the gelatine and the blitheness of the bromide ; but 
ultimately, these dissipations over, they form an attachment to 
some other molecule, and you have the latent image. All that 
now remains is to seal and legalise the union by means of the 
developer. 


What Brutes We Are! 


It is almost too painful to describe what happens if you do 
no! develop the plate. I have a spool of film which I exposed 
last summer and never troubled to develop, and, really, when I 
thought of the multitudes of tragedies that must have taken place 
as a consequence of my neglect, that film was bathed suddenly 
in a saline solution. Not that that did it any good. It is well 
known that, if a plate remains undeveloped, the latent image 
tends, perhaps after years, to fade away. But to say that the 
image disappears is only an uncouth way of putting it. What 
really happens is that those truant electrons and  elec- 
tronesses, growing weary of a prolonged engagement with no 
sign of tving the knot, gradually begin to forsake their attach- 
ments and go home to father , otherwise the parent grain. When 
I reflect upon the number of atoms I must have condemned to 
permanent bachelorhood and spinsterhood, and the ultra-micro- 
scopical breaches of promise of which I must have been the 
cause, I feel a brute. 


Keversal. 


If the latent image is merely the inward and invisible sign 
that the fancy of innumerable electrons has lightly turned, etc., 
many things become plainer—reversal, for instance. Perhaps 
the reader has never understood the theory of reversal. It is as 
exciting as a novel. You expose on the crater of an arc lamp. 
Fiercer and fiercer beats the light upon the parent grain, and 
an increasing number of electrons obey the uncontrollable 
impulse to dart away from home. These misguided individuals 
accumulate on every road leading from the old homestead. With 
such scattering of the offspring, "the positive charge of the poor 
old grain becomes unbearable, and, at the same time, the nega- 
tive charge of those vagrant electrons becomes unbearable also ; 
and serve them right! Evidently there is a glut on the market. 
A sudden wave of penitence seizes the truants, and with one 
accord they 1ush back—or many of them do—to the old roof- 
tree. АП 15 happy again. Things are much as they were. And 
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By the 
Magpie 


that is reversal. Let us remember it, next 


time it happens to us. 


So Sorry. 


It is all right about that little Croydon affair. Those who have 
followed it will remember that a colleague of mine went to that 
lively suburb, and described a certain lamp and screening 
arrangement as being suspended from the ceiling. Thereupon a 
Croydon gentleman, in the columns of the B. J., asserted that it 
was supported on the floor. It now turns out that the main tube 
divided its favours, pressing one end against the floor and 
another against the roof. My colleague has explained how he 
came to make the mistake of supposing its suspension, and has 
been forgiven. He is a man of an intensely meditative frame of 
mind, as, indeed, is every member of THE A. P. staff, and on 
this occasion his natural tendency to a seraphic contemplative- 
ness was assisted by the contemplative company in which he 
found himself. Therefore, gazing abstractedly upwards, he 
naturally failed to notice that the other end of the thing he saw 
was fixed to the floor. He apologises humbly, and begs the 
Croydon clubbites to assist him next time in his endeavours to 
be more mundane. 


Spring Cleaning. 
A sound I heard that made me apprehensive, 
Not guns in Ulster could distuib me so, 
For Millicent had taken the offensive, 

‘Twas dust and duster on the floor below. 
"Twas beat-beat-beating carpets in the garden, 
And paste-paste-pasting paper on the wall, 

And soon, without a single beg-your-pardon, 
They'd come to clean the dark-room out and all. 


But I forestalled 'em, took a mop and bucket, 
And did the horrid cutrage for myself, 
Looked over each solution— should I chuck it 
"Way down the sink, or keep it on the shelf ?— 
Worked till each erring microbe had defaulted, 
And every splash and spill had been effaced, 
And every cleanly bottle was exalted, 
And every ancient dust-heap was abased. 


You might have thought with gold the taps were gleaming, 
The porcelain dishes—well, they might be pearl, 
And I—I was triumphant, though blaspheming, 
With hair (unlike the films, eh?) out of curl. 
Yet shortly I was well and truly humbled, 
And of my powers felt an awful doubt, 
For up came Millie with a sniff and grumbled: 
“This beastly place! ГІ make Ann clean it out." 
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“CUPID LURKS IN FAIRY BOWERS.” BY MRS. FLORENCE WILD. 
The original, a bromide print (51 x 51) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MAURICE. BY CAPTAIN G. C. APPLEYARD. 
The original, a bromide print (6 x 8) was awarded Hon. Mention in the Week!y Competition. 
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20) TOPICS OF THE WEEK |* 
| EDITORIAL COMMENT (< 


The most detached observer must have noticed that 
during the last few years there has been in this country 
a revival of the dance. It has been re- 
sponsible for some oddities and vulgarities, 
but on the whole it is a sound and healthy 
movement. The sudden realisation seems 
to have come to a good many people that the next thing 


A TIME TO 
DANCE. 


to do is to take hold of our slouching gait and clumsy 


carriage and transform them into something poetic and 
expressive. And since even pictorial photographers, 
like all workers in graphic art, are in one sense or 
another recorders of the spirit of the time in which they 
live, it is not to be wondered at that figures and move- 
ments from the ballet, the masque, and the revel have 
been found with increasing frequency on the walls of 
photographic exhibitions. But the dancing child is 
rather new as a pictorial subject. That children are 
dancers by nature everybody knows who has watched 
slum kiddies accompany a barrel organ, but what a little 
training can do, when superadded to this natural in- 
stinct, must have come as a revelation to those who 
have witnessed the revue at the Children’s Welfare Ex- 
hibition. They danced like a cloud of fairies, like spring 
flowers in the breeze, like the motes of the sunbeam. 
And all with such grace, such abandon, such evident 
joy. The most jog-trot photographer would have been 
ready to succumb to this supreme opportunity for im- 
pressionistic figure study. If only his camera could 
have been of any use ! 

өө Өө 


Those who predicted that the publication of a half- 
crown monthly magazine devoted to a special subject, 
such as natural history, was doomed to 
failure, have been proved to be wrong by 
the remarkable and well-deserved suc- 
cess which has attended the production of Wild Life, 
under the capable editorship of Mr. Douglas English. 
That this magazine depends largely for its success upon 
the photographic illustrations included month by month 
is w ell recognised, and the editor is to be congratulated 
upon the selection of these photographs, which demon- 
strate very clearly the enormous advantages that the 
camera places in the hands of the naturalist. In the 
issue for the current month are included some very 
beautiful pictures and interesting articles, notably one 
dealing with the life and habits of that curious marsh- 


“WILD LIFE." 


land bird, the stilt. Another finely illustrated article, 
by Mr. C. W. R. Knight, deals with the rook, and in- 
cludes pictures of outstanding excellence, to secure 
which an enormous amount of patience and ability, as 
well as a keen appreciation of the pictorial, must have 
been necessary. A series of pictures depicting the life 
of the moorhen is contributed by Mr. J. H. Symonds, in 
illustration of an article by E. Eykyn. We feel sure, 
however, that in this case, as with many of the other 
interesting articles and pictures in Wild Life, the in- 
terest and sympathies of innumerable photographers 
would be still further quickened if some technical data 
were given by the authors. For instance, in the case of 
Mr. Symonds' pictures, the results are so excellent as 
to give one almost the impression that they are staged 
models, and some account of the circumstances under 
which they were produced, or even the focal length of 
lens used, would be greatly appreciated. Other features 
of the current issue include “Notes from the Zoological 
Gardens," pictures and an article on the Red-Throated 
Diver by Miss E. L. Turner and Edmund Selous, also 
an illustrated article on “The Furze Mite,” by W. L. L. 
Hocking. The editorial article deals with the considera- 
tion of the Government's Plumage Bill, and the entire 
number is an excellent production from cover to cover. 
It is published by the Wild Life Publishing Co., 55, 
Bank Buildings, Kingsway, W.C. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society, when Mr. H. A. Miles gave a demonstration 
for the benefit of beginners on 
the subject of making a stereo- 
graph, the question cropped 
up as to the small extent to 
which the stereoscopic camera has been applied to 
artistic use. Why were there not more stereographs 
with feeling and sentiment? asked somebody. Mr. 
Miles’s reply was very much to the point. There was 
no reason why stereographs should not be artistic, but 
a great deal depended upon the meaning of the term. 
An artistic photographer was generally understood to 
be a man at loggerheads with Nature, whereas stereo- 
graphy was the portrayal of Nature, and nothing else. 
There could be no retouching on a stereograph, no 
hiding even of an accidental blemish. Thus it was not 
remarkable if stereoscopy seemed intended more for 


CAN THE STEREOSCOPE 
BE ARTISTIC? 
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utility than art, and the surgeon and scientist, rather 
than the pictorialist, had first helping. A remarkable 
stereograph which Mr. Miles exhibited during the even- 
ing was an instance of a scientific application. 
subject was the moon as seen through the great tele- 
scope at the Lick Observatory. The stereoscopic effect 
was produced by taking a photograph on a date in 
February, and another on a corresponding date in April, 
when almost the same phase was presented to the earth. 
өө eO 
At the close of Mr. Miles's R.P.S. lecture a good 
deal of discussion took place on the subject of separa- 
tion in stereography. Mr. Miles 
THE LENS SEPARATION himself preferred, for ordinary 
IN STEREOGRAPHY. purposes, a 3-inch separation; 
but he pointed out that the 
separation should vary with the distance of the fore- 
ground. A separation representing from 1-50th to 
1-100th of the distance of the nearest foreground would 
coincide with the normal separation of the human eves. 
Thus, with a separation of 21 inches the nearest fore- 
ground should not be less than 10 feet away. The 
camera he used gave a separation of from 23 to 31 
inches, but he found even 22 inches more than he wanted 
for some subjects, and then he used a single camera, 
and made two separate exposures. One speaker in the 
discussion thought that most people could see best with 
а 65 mm. (245 in.) separation, and was of opinion 
that the popularity of the Verascope size was due to its 
62 mm. separation, which sufficed for everybody. 
Another speaker mentioned the wide separations (31 to 
3} in.) used for the stereoscopic photographs produced 
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commercially, presumably in order that the relief might 
be as striking as possible. For artistic purposes one 
speaker suggested a maximum of 22 in., and another 
of from 3 to 3j іп. It appears that there is some trouble 
in getting the smaller separations, owing to a mechani- 
cal difficulty connected with the shutter; but there are 
shutters on the market—the Thornton-Pickard, for 
example--which can be used for widely variable 
separations. 
өө O 

The Camera Club, which has now become so well 
established a feature of London photographic and club 
life, is a good example of the adage that 
"nothing succeeds like success,” and this 
in spite of studied opposition in certain 
quarters. ‘The Club is now not only a 
flourishing concern, from every point of view, with a 
steadily increasing membership, but its members are 
bound to the Club by ties which cannot be determined in 
mere terms of subscription and accommodation. The 
popular and enterprising hon. secretary, Mr. Н. М. 
Fairholme, has just issued an interesting booklet 
dealing with the Club and its manifold advantages. The 
booklet is well illustrated with half-tone reproductions 
of photographs taken in the various rooms and studio, 
and full information and a nomination form for mem- 
bership are included. Readers of THE A. P. anp P. N. 
who are desirous of becoming members of this well- 
equipped and centrally situated club, in which photo- 
graphy plays the leading part, should apply in the first 
instance to the hon. secretarv, the Camera Club, 17, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE CAMERA 
CLUB. 
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THE MOOD OF A PICTURE. Mr. F. C. Tilney is Philosophical. 


BY “THE А. P. AND P. N.” REPORTER. 


WICE I ascended the double flight of stairs which leads 

from the homeeopathic dispensary on the ground floor to the 
Croydon Camera Club on the second. Each time I paused on 
the top step and listened, but the sound that smote the ear 
was one of ribaldry and babel. With the memory of a previous 
experience heavy upon me, I went tremblingly down again to 
the precincts of the dispensary. 

The third time all was silent save for one didactic voice. "In 
photography," it was saying, “monotony is usually rampant, a 
large proportion of photographs being dull statements of natural 
form, rather than inspired statements of natural effect." There- 
upon I knew it was safe to venture. They would slay that 
lecturer before they turned on me. 

But even the lecturer, who happened to be Mr. F. C. Tilney, 
found it prudent to safeguard himself from the slings and arrows 
of tempestuous Croydon. He averred that his criticisms did not 
apply to the pictures at present on the walls of the club. He 
had hoped to be able to bring them in as horrible instances, but 
they were all so good as to be quite useless to him. Croydon 
excepted, however, how few pictures were arresting, how few had 
tone and distinction, how many were washy and all-alike! Outside 
Croydon, how flat and insipid were the photographs obtained by 
the usual printing methods—pigment Aad made some improve- 
ment—how little they were, how half-hearted, how futile! 

Mr. Tilney agreed that it was possible to have good pictorial 
effect in a picture made up, say, of grey and white passages. A 
bottle of medicine in which the mixture separated easily into 
masses of liquid and deposit was embryonically pictorial, but if 
the bottle were so shaken up as it give it a general tone of grey, 
it would be hopelessly ineffective as a picture. Or take a check 
pattern, admirable for trouserings and some decorative work, but 
crudely unpictorial. If, instead of a chess-board, made up of 
small, separate masses of black and white, the squares were 
rearranged—incidentally driving the chess-player to despair—so 
as to tell as a large mass of white and a large mass of black, 
there would be a picture in the making. 

Mr. Tilney passed on to talk about the mood of a picture, 
which was chiefly invoked by these leading effects of tone. The 
mystery of impenetrable shadow, the flare and glow of light 
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passages, both had their value in the peculiar mood of a picture. 
But pictorial mood was invariably philosophic rather than 
joyous. А mood of any sort involved a series of brooding phases, 
and the brooding phase had more affinity for the serious than 
for the merry. Laughter was volatile and within easy reach. 
Nobody yet cogitated himself into laughter, but everybody 
could think himself into melancholy. It was more within the 
power of the picture-maker to express gloom than to express 
brightness. Naturally so, because, our monochrome pictures 
being made up of dark markings on white paper, the adroit use 
of a small quantity of dark, so that the white paper which was 
left would gain beauty and significance, and simulate the light 
of day, was an extremely difficult problem. 

The under-exposed photograph, Mr. Tilney continued, was the 
equivalent of the partly-closed iris of the eye; the over-exposed, 
of the open iris, when light in excess was showing up passages 
which normally would be unbroken masses of low tones. Paint- 
ings in a high key—landscapes for the most part—were of 
modern date, Turner’s, for instance. Their massing of large 
light spaces with a few accents of dark was the very opposite of 
the system of Velasquez. Both were right. The difference was 
that between the open and the closed iris. Mr. Tilney had 
noticed that in open country flooded with sunlight the eyes in 
time became accustomed to the glare, and the whole scene 
assumed a darker aspect. The sensation of light in pictures 
could only be achieved by seizing the first impression before the 
iris darkened too far. His final words were a justification on 
philosophic grounds for the practice emploved by pictorial 
workers of subduing this detail and of accentuating that. By 
heightening the elemental colours of an emotion, he said, the 
realism of unimportant circumstance might suffer, but the greater 
truth would be gained in the absorbing impression of some 
arresting phenomenon. 

As Mr. Tilney concluded, there was a simultaneous rush to 
the refreshment table, doubtless to heighten the elemental 
colours of the emotions produced by his lecture, and the reporter 
suddenly became absorbingly impressed with an arresting 
phenomenon, namely, that he had two minutes in which to 
catch his train. 
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ITH newly 
W a w a kened 

desires on 
the part of amateur 
photographers to 
record the beauties 
of Spring landscape that now offer attractions and 
opportunities for picture-making on all sides, a few 
practical notes on the necessary apparatus and its use 
may not come amiss. 

The choice of a camera must largely depend on the 
class of work contemplated. For Spring work, so far 
as it includes the opening flowers, the trees in their early 
green, and the woodland glade, the stand camera should 
be selected, or at least a camera that can be focussed 


and used on a 
tripod. For 
4 fang) 
p А 


the depiction 
of Nature's 
stormier 
moods, the 
wind's effects, 


ness, discontinuity—are undesirable and, 
alas, so frequent in photography. “ Avoid 


— THE CAMERA FOR 


LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


At the same time, the stand camera has attractions 
that appeal to the careful worker. The hand camera is 
at a disadvantage in that the exposure is limited to 
the length of time during which the worker can hold it 
perfectly still. "This varies with the worker and his de- 
gree of practice. In some cases one twentieth of a 
second is the longest exposure that can be safely given, 
while some hand-camerists can give a full half-second 
without any trace of blurring in the negative. À support 
may be found, such as a fence-post, or the camera may 
be held jammed against a tree, but, when most wanted, 
these adventitious aids are not at hand. Not infrequently 
the effects observed during the 'sunshine-and-shower ” 
weather which we associate with Spring present a good 
deal of contrast, and so necessitate a reasonably full ex- 


posure. Short 
| exposures, ге- 


BREADTH is a pictorial quality as desir- sulting from 
able as its opposites—viz., patchiness, spotti- hand - camera 
PP »Р : work, will 


often mean 
under-ex- 


the clouds, or E] all subjects which glitter," said that keen posed sha- 
the  rain- othe critic, Harry Quilter, " because they are in- dows, harsh 
е ап ade- s f 7 tensely difficult and rarely satisfactory." са 
са hand "р 4 Jay The difficult part, if it stood alo ne, need Кен or night 
camera scores: وڪ‎ 2, , not be final or fatal, but the fact is that the effects. - For 

It has long Ne See unsatisfactory part of the matter rests on many  sub- 
been an => -:-, sound physiological as well as aesthetic objec- Jects, too, the 
axiom that tions; When we walk quickly past a row of mode- orthochro- 


there is no 
66 b e S t ээ 
camera. The 
man who TS 
specialises in 
any one direc- 
tion has a 
special instrument built, or an existing type adapted, or 
perhaps he makes trifling alterations and additions to 
an instrument he already possesses, the modifications 
being suggested by actual experience in his particular 
line of work. So in discussing the type of camera best 
suited for landscape photography, at this time of year 
in particular, we may bear in mind that April has a 
reputation for showers as well as sunshine. Atmo- 
spheric effects, fine clouds, and the general freshness of 
nature seem to demand a camera of the ever-ready type, 
needing no focussing cloth to flap around the worker's 
ears, unlikely to be injured by a sudden shower of rain, 
or by being actually used in such a shower. The most 
enthusiastic photographer doesn’t want to see the 
bellows softened out of shape, or to have the glue 
attaching them to the camera front giving way; and to 
have to think all the time of adequately protecting the 
apparatus is detrimental to the work in hand. 


+ rately close upright palings, behind which is a strong 
light, the eye-strain effect is akin to that regarding many 

small glittering objects or a spotty picture. 

stance, as leaf-clad trees against a bright sky. 


matic X plate 

and a colour 

screen are 

specially valu- 

able, enabling 
К cloud forms 

to be much 
better rendered and freer from over-exposure, and for 
this reason the stand camera is an advantage. 

Colour-corrected methods will readily be appreciated 
when, with rather later Spring, we get the beautiful 
yellow-green of the opening foliage and the varied tints 
of the foreground, which, if taken on an ordinary plate, 
would frequently lose their delicacy and tonal values. 
The least suggestion of under-exposure, either on the 
ordinary or the orthochromatic plate, is fatal. 

A stand camera is here practically essential, for 
though with distant views a large aperture may be 
employed, woodland scenes require a smaller stop in 
order to secure greater depth of definition. This is not 
an advocacy of F/64 and biting sharpness, but, while 
softness is very desirable, too large an aperture will 
mean a loss of structure in either the near or the distant 
part of the subject. Single uncorrected or spectacle 
lenses are very useful for these woodland subjects on 


Such, for in- 
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account of the softened definition they produce, and, 
owing to the comparatively small aperture at which they 
must be used, the exposure is long and a stand essential. 

Lenses of various focal lengths are valuable in deal- 
ing with woodland subjects, as it frequently happens 
that if a nearer view-point is selected, the relative pro- 
portions of trees are quite altered. With the hand 
camera it is difficult to make this change. Many hand 

. cameras do not rack out to double extension, and, when 
using those instruments where this is possible, and tke 
single component of the lens can be employed, a small 
stop is even more necessary to get depth than with the 
complete lens at its normal focus. 

The movement of foliage in the foreground may neces- 
sitate the use of a large aperture, such as will fail to 
vive both foreground and distance sufficiently sharp. 
When using a stand camera it is possible to swing the 
back, bringing the upper part of the focussing screen 
further away from the lens, and so to secure the desired 
degree of definition. 

Orthochromatic plates or films, as mentioned above, 
will be found almost indispensable if the best results 
are desired in the photographing of Spring landscapes, 
especially when it is remembered that the charm and 
beauty of such a subject consist mainly in the 
freshness and vividness of its colouring. And herein lies 
a pitfall for the unwary photographer ! Impressed by the 
beauty of the scene before him, he is tempted to expose 
a plate forthwith, and it is only after subsequent de- 
velopment, when he sees his result in black and white, 
that he realises that the charm of the landscape was due 
solely to its colouring. Therefore, while the use of ortho- 
chromatic plates greatly facilitates the rendering in 
monochrome of the many and varied tints of the wood- 
land, to avoid disappointing and uninteresting nega- 
tives, it is essential that much care be exercised in choos- 
ing the subject, and due regard had to composition and 
chiaroscuro. Where trees form the principal part of 


THE “WHEELER” 


E have already expressed the opinion that all photo- 

graphers interested in telephotography must be indebted 
to Captain Owen Wheeler for his work and research towards the 
perfection and simplification of this phase of photography, and 
all tele. workers will now welcome an additional improvement that 
he has just introduced. This is the Wheeler Diaphragm Hood. 
In form it is a small aluminium attachment for the front of the 
lens. It is similar in appearance t9 an iris diaphragm, and is 
marked with a pointer and figures denoting the diameter in milli- 
metres of the opening when the pointer is opposite to any par- 
ticular figure. 

According to Captain Wheeler, the use of this hood is based 
on the fact that not only is a lens generally employed on a plate 
a good deal smaller than the one which it will cover, but also in 
telephotography the angle of view is greatly reduced, being that 
embraced by the positive lens divided by the magnifications. 
Accordingly, when a telephoto lens is used at fairly high mag- 
nifications, the actual image-forming rays are at their entrance 
into the lens system almost parallel. А hood can thus be 
employed to restrict the rays to an extent which, if the positive 
lens were used alone, would mean a serious loss of light. 

In telephotography the extent to which the passage of the ravs 
can be safely narrowed by the constriction of a diaphragm placed 
in front of the positive lens—the system adopted in the 
Wheeler hood—depends upon the extent to which the positive 
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the picture, backed plates must be used, since halation 
is generally present in the interlacing of the branches 
and leafage, especially if there is much sunlight. 

When considering the question of exposure, the 
absence of heavy foliage does away with the necessity 
for very long exposures, although it must be remem- 
bered that the light is not yet sufficiently strong in 
actinic power to allow of very short exposures. But 
the quality and intensity of the lighting at this time of 
the year is so uncertain апа .dithcult to estimate that the 
use of an actinometer is strongly recommended. The 
results obtained from its use will amply repay the little 
extra trouble. | 

Since there will probably be a tendency towards under- 
exposure at this season, development should be 
approached on this basis. Consequently a detail-produc- 
ing developer, such as metol, rodinal, or azol, should be 
used, diluted with an equal quantitv of water, and 
warmed to about 70 degrees Fahr.  Intensification 
usually imparts better printing qualities to negatives of 
this type, by strengthening the contrasts and: bringing 
out the range of tones. If the plate is found to be very 
much under-exposed, a good plan is to develop with 
the normal developer as far as possible without fogging 
the plate, and then reduce. Ammonium persulphate is 
a suitable reducer for this purpose, as it tends to attack 
the denser portions of the negative without destroying 
the delicacy of detail in the high lights. It may be men- 
tioned here that this reducer is sometimes handy in over- 
coming the effects of halation. 

With these few hints, it only remains for the sylvan 
pictorialist to await a propitious day (unfortunately, 
every day in spring is not a " spring " day), get up earlv, 
and hie him away to the nearest woodland. Неге, if 
he has indeed been inspired by the true spirit of Spring, 
he will spend a happy day absorbed in his art, and return 
home in the evening tired but well equipped with good 
material for the exhibitions at the end of the year. 


is stopped. In practice it has been found that, with a 6 inch 
positive stopped to F/16, the diaphragm of the hood may be 
constricted to openings of 24, 18, 12, and 8 mm. for magnifica- 
tions of 4, 6, 8, and 12 respectively, without any appreciable loss 
of light. This may be taken as a gı ide for constructing a table 
which anyone can prepare for himself, the hood being already 
marked with figures denoting the width in millimetres of the 
opening when, on rotating the collar of the iris, the pointer 
comes opposite to any particular figure. 

With a * Dodo " such a table can be constructed in a quarter of 
an hour by focussing a well.lit subject at progressive magnifica- 
tions, stopping the positive to the aperture commonly used, con- 
stricting the hood until “cutting off? becomes apparent, and 
then slightly widening the opening. Eventually, it is hoped to 
establish a complete set of data in this connection, and Capt. 
Wheeler will be personally much obliged if users of the hood 
will very kindly let him have their results for comparison with 
his own tests. 

The hood, which in use projects but 4 in. and weighs only 
I OZ. is a beautifully made little piece of apparatus, and is 
manufactured by Messrs. Ross, Ltd. All telephotographers 
should obtain one from Captain Owen Wheeler, “Strathmore,” 
Prince's Road, Weybridge, and write to this address for particu- 
lars. The price for lenses with front cells having a diameter not 
exceeding 1} in. is two guineas. 


—— B — —————— 


The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Worcestershire Camera 
Club will be held in the Victoria Institute Art Gallery, Worces- 
ter, from May 3o to June 13. Entries close May 16. The open 
sections are to be judged by W. T. Greatbatch, F.R.P.S., and 
the awards take the form of pieces of Worcester porcelain, with 
a Worcester porcelain rose-bowl for the best picture in the 
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exhibition. It should be noted that pictures from the Birming- 
ham exhibition may be forwarded to Worcester and Malvern 
free of cost. Entry forms for both Worcester and Malvern are 
now obtainable from either Mr. R. E. Holmes, s, Cole Hill, 
Worcester, or Mr. T. B. C. Hardman, Albert Park Road, Malvern 
Link. 


April 27, 1914. 


PERSPECTIVE AND | 


THE LENS. 
A NOTE FOR BEGINNERS. 


N the minds of not a few photographers—beginners und 

also those of some experience—there is a good deal of 

confusion or “mental fog” with regard to what the word 
perspective means precisely, and how this tiresome something 
is connected with the lens, i.e. its angle or its focal length. 


ура. 


ч 
RO 


A.—From A TIGHT CORNER. By G. B. Haig. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


There is nothing like a “ personally conducted " experiment 
for clearing up mental fog. What is done with one's fingers, 
guided by the eve, seems to help the mind to get a firm grasp 
of things. Take some opaque water colour—a few drops of 
gum water and a fairly finely pointed brush. 

Take a seat pretty close to a window through which may 
be seen some buildings at different distances. Now, with the 
eye steadily kept in one and the same position, and, let us 
say, eight to ten inches from the glass, trace out on the glass 
the leading outlines of a near and a distant building, using the 
brush and gum water pigment as a drawing tool. This done, 
repeat the process on an adjacent pane of glass. But in the 
second drawing the eye should be held as far away from the 
glass as is possible, so long as the outstretched arm can reach 
the glass with tip of the brush. It is not at all essential to 
make an elaborate or very careful drawing. What we want 
to put on record are the positions of the chief points and 
directions of lines of some near and some more distant object 
as " projected " on the glass sheet. 

It will help to clear up matters if one or two commonly 
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accepted terms are now mentioned. Thus the position of the 
observer’s eye is called the point of sight; the glass sheet on 
which the drawing is made or object projected is called the 
plane of the picture; the distance between the point of sight 
and plane of picture, i.e. eye and glass plate, is the sight dis- 
tance. When photographing, this corresponds with the lens- 
to-plate distance, which is never less, and often consider- 
ably more, than the focal length of the lens. If in our picture 
there happen to be two parallel (non-vertical) lines, e.g. roof 
ridge and gutter, top and bottom edges of window, etc., it is 
quite likely that in our sketch they are not shown as parallel, 
but converging towards a “vanishing point." The word per- 
spective is one of quite a considerable number of familiar 
words coming from the same Latin root verb, specere, to 
look, see, etc. Per means through, so our window-glass pic- 
ture is a looking-through or per-spective drawing. Other in- 
teresting derivations are species, appearance, sort, or kind; 


B.—SourH AISLE, PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
By H. G. Wallis. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


specie, visible money, coin; specious, showy ; specimen, some- 
thing shown; speculate, properly to look out from a specula 
or watch tower (present-day speculators do not always look 
out for themselves effectively). The more obvious members 
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of the family need bare mention, e.g. expect, look out; 
inspect, look in; circumspect, look around; despise, look 
down on; perspicuous, seen through; also transparent, etc. 
Now we may return to our two window glass or per-spective 
sketches, calling the near eye view No. 1, and the further 
away eye view No. 2. 

First, we notice that there is a greater apparent difference 
of size between the near and far objects in No. 1 than in No. 2. 
Next, that this is chiefly due to the near objects coming out 
larger in No. 2 than in No. 1, while the size of the distant 
objects are not so much affected. And third, we notice that, 
comparing the same (glass) space on the two window panes, 
we get a larger scale picture in No. 2 than No. r, but conse- 
quently less subject matter in No. 2 than No. 1. We thus see 
that No. 1 corresponds with what we are familiar with as the 
effect of photographing with a short-focus lens, and No. 2 with 
a long-focus lens. Now let us turn to the two photographic 
illustrations, A and B, and see how they compare with the 
foregoing. First we notice in A that we have two long lines 
of iron railings—to the right and left. We may take it for 
granted that the height or length of these vertical bars is the 
same all the way along. But if we take a pair of compasses 
and measure off the height of these bars in the distance close 
up to the church, and compare this length with the nearest 
rail on our right, we find this latter is on the print about eight 
times that of the bar in the distance, while that on our left is 
some ten times this size. But if we photograph two equal 
sized objects at different distances, their relative sizes on the 
plate tell us their relative distances from the camera, so that 
if we know the distance of either we can easily estimate the 
distance of the other. Thus, in print A, if the camera was 
thirty yards from the church, the left side of near part of the 
railing would be one-tenth of this, or three yards. 

Now let us glance at print B, where we have a row of (pre- 
sumably equal sized) vertical columns on our right. If in the 
same way we compare the picture size of the corresponding 
visible part of the nearest and most distant columns, we find 
the former is just about seven times that of the distant one, 
so we infer that the further one is seven times as far away 
from the camera as in the near one. Measuring the height of 
the furthermost chair in the nearest row in the original print 
before me, we find it just $ in., and, taking 33 in. as the ар- 
proximate height of such a church chair, we get a ratio of 
88 or, say, go times in round numbers. If now we measure 
the height of the round column (leaving out both base and 
capital) that is opposite to this chair (which is about the same 
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distance from us), we find it is 22 in. Multiplying this by 9o 
gives us 18-19 ft. as the actual height of this part of the pillar. 
And let us suppose a 6 in. focus lens was used, then go times 
this length, or 45 ft., or 15 yards, would be about the distance 
between the camera and pillar. But-with a 5 in. lens the 
distance would be 374 ft., or 123 yards. 

These two prints have been selected as examples showing 
a number of similar sized objects (viz. iron rails and stone 
columns) at different distances. In each case also the differ- 
ence in picture size of the near and far members of these series 
is very considerable. The effect of this very marked differ- 
ence is to suggest an exaggerated estimate of the different dis- 
tance when the prints are viewed at normal eyesight dis- 
tance, or say 10-14 in. But let us take a postcard and make 
in it an extra large pinhole, say 1-1oth or 1-8th in. wide. If this 
be held quite close to the eye we shall be able to see the print 
as near the eye as 5 or 6 in. In that case the strained per- 
spective or exaggerated proportions, sizes, or distances will 
not be nearly so marked at close eye range as when viewed 
further away. 

Now let us take four strips of dark grey paper, say 1 in. or 
so wide and 3 or 4 in. in length, and by their aid cover up por- 
tions from the top, bottom, and sides of the present prints. 
We may notice that as we cover up more and more of the 
nearest parts of the scene the exaggerated perspective effect 
is less and less observable, showing that the chief cause of 
this unpleasant effect is in the nearmost parts of the picture. 

In the case of example B, for instance, if we cover up a 
strip on the right extending to the junction of the dark cur- 
tain and pillar, and cut off a little from the top and bottom, 
what is then left is not noticeable in exaggerated perspective. 
The near and far chief subject planes are only about 4 to 1 in 
relative distance. But in the case of example A we shall have 
to cover up a proportionately greater picture space before we 
arrive at a corresponding degree of acceptable perspective. 

One other point calls for attention, viz. that when our sub- 
ject includes an area of level floor space, as happens in both 
these examples, and we include in our picture a very near 
portion of the floor space as well as a distant part, we are par- 
ticularly liable to get a wrong impression by the suggested 
appearance that the floor is running up hill, as it were. This 
is all the more likely to be the case as the lens is further up 
above ground level. In example B, judging from the line of 
the tops of the chair backs, one may guess that the camera 
was not very high up, i.e. not so high as in example A, which 
gives one more the notion of an uphill floor. 


AN UNSCIENTIFIC NOTE ON SUNSETS. 


By CHARLES H. L. EMANUEL. 


Tq is a general impression, encouraged by scientific big- 
wigs, that when the observer is on the seashore and the sun 
is seen on the horizon, the horizon is, say, three miles off, and 
the sun, of course, being on the horizon, is the same distance 
away ; but if instead of being on the shore you climb on to the 
roof of an adjacent bathing machine, and it bears your weight, 
and you see the sun on the horizon again, it is now, not three 
miles, but more like six miles away. Common sense, however, 
tells me the mere fact of climbing the bathing machine does not 
alter the distance between you and the sun by a matter of more 
than a few feet. Science being thus cast to the winds, the photo- 
graphing of sunsets becomes mere child's play. All that has to 
be done is to note whether the sun is actually more than sixty 
feet off. If it is, set the focussing scale to infinity, and, provided 
a sufficient number of plates are exposed one after another at 
sufficiently varying speeds, one of them at least is fairly sure to 
produce a result. 

But a mere result is not much satisfaction. The question is, 
how to get the best. Here the old hand has the pull. A carefu! 
observer will have noticed that a sunset is most dressy when, to 
use an Irishism, it is just over. At that moment, given a quick 
lens and an extra rapid plate, a cap-off.and-on exposure is still 
possible, and the atmospheric effects are gorgeous. But the 
public has been so horribly sold over pseudo-sunsets that it will 
not take one for granted unless the sun itself is not only por- 
trayed in the picture, but portrayed in an appropriate position. 
The difficulty is, how to secure this, seeing fhat it has already 
dropped out of sight. It's really as easy as soap. АП you have 
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to do is to bring the sun back again. Of course, this is done 
quite simply. It will be remembered that several years ago the 
discovery was made that the horizon instead of being the edge of 
a precipice, dangerous to brittle ships, was merely an imaginary 
line, due partly to the curvature of the earth, and partly to the 
fact that we can’t see beyond it. A ship some six or seven 
miles off shows its rigging only, not because it does not possess 
anything more solid, but because its hull is out of sight. If we 
could see further we should have definite proof of this. With the 
naked eye this is impracticable; but what about the telephoto 
lens, eh? With this natty little instrument we can, of course, 
bring the horizon quite close to us, and up comes the sinking sun 
again into sigħt. Snap it, and you have the satisfaction of 
CAR on the same plate an ante-sunset sun and a post-sunset 
sky. 

To get the splendour of the sky, however, the use of a suitable 
screen is quite essential, and here there is a real difficulty, for 
even the cheapest sunsets (such as one finds on Bank Holidays 
and early-closing davs) contain such a multitude of colours that 
a screen suitable for one is all out of the running with a host of 
others. The writer has successfully overcome this objection by 
mounting a series of screens of different tints in a circle in a 
round plate of ebonite. The plate has a small hole in the 
centre, and through this a small nail fixes it loosely to the front 
of the camera in such a way that the plate, being rotated rapidly 
bv the hand, each screen in turn comes in front of the lens. 
Nature is thus allowed to make its own selection, and may be 
relied upon to do it uncommonly well and without any fuss. 
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A FEW NOTES ON COMPOSITION. 


By HARRY JULIUS. 


VERY picture has some composition in it; there must 
» be some, even in the simplest snapshot, if the object 

photographed fits a space. Sometimes the composition 
is arranged perfectly by Nature, but generally a rough know- 
ledge of a few rules will be of great assistance in picture- 
making. Anyone who has studied landscape composition 
can walk up to the best spot to secure a picture without much 
deliberation, while the worker who has a knowledge of figure 
composition finds little difficulty in arranging small groups 
effectively. Generally, amateurs begin by photographing 
their friends, and in the majority of cases the snapshots 
are badly composed. A friend is placed on a chair and 
the shutter clicked without the 
slightest thought of the relation 
of the figure to its surroundings. 

In making head studies much 
can be gained by observing the 
works of the old-time painters. 
Look through the library Art 
books, and mark the masterful 
way Rembrandt and Hals place a 
head in a space, and the interest- 
ing way in which the lighting is 
carried out. Try posing a friend 
in exact imitation of one of the 
old pictures, and if possible light 
the head in the same way. If this 
experiment is repeated with dif- 
ferent famous pictures as a basis; 
soon an intuitive idea of composi- 
tion will be gained. After this series of photographs it would 
be advisable to try a number of poses that deliberately aim 
at nothing else but ease and repose, carefully guarding 
against the ungainly and avoiding 
“huddled” - looking pictures. 
Next, work for poses that com- 
bine dignity and gracefulness, and 
then strive for spontaneity. 

Most amateurs get spontaneity 
in their snapshots, but this 
quality is gained unconsciously, 
and with it generally are many 
things in the picture that are un- 
necessary and irritating. All 
superfluous accessories should be 
eliminated so that the natural 
effect of the sitter is at once seen. 

In the grouping of figures it 
should be the object of the 
worker to make as harmonious 
an arrangement as possible. 
Lines should flow together, and the interest should be 
centred at one point. Most lines within a group fall into a 
harmonious scheme, but now and then a jarring note will 
occur that should be obliterated. 

There are many rules which can 
be quoted that govern composition, 
but for the beginner it is well to 
remember a few and work with 
these in mind. When the triangular 
group is quoted as a good basis of 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


work the amateur should not 
unduly strive to squeeze figures 
into a triangular shape. The 


figures, if gathered together with 
the idea of a pleasing arrangement, 
will result in a satisfactory picture 
if fundamental principles are ob- 
served. 

Illustrations 1 and 2 demonstrate 
the triangular method of posing 


figures; figs. 3 and 4 show the 
à effective use of vertical lines in 
Fig. 8, posing. 


From '' The Australasian Photo-Review.” 


For landscape, the oblong shape is preferable, because in 
most subjects selected horizontal lines and planes predomi- 
nate. The upright shape would suit a group of pine trees 
or a skyscraper; but for general 
landscape and seascape work the 
ordinary oblong shape is much 
better. 

Somehow compositions often look 
forced and awkward in the ordinary 
Square, and if possible it is better 
to avoid this shape. А very im- 
portant item in a picture is the 
sky and horizon line, which should 
be carefully placed according to the 
subject photographed. It is better 
to place this line either above or 
below the middle of the picture. 
For a fine cloud effect it would be 
advisable to drop the horizon line 
far below the middle of the composi- 
tion. Then, to express the vastness 
of a view it is a good idea to raise 
the skyline to almost the top of the 
picture. For general work adopt the rule that the sky 
should never be nearer the top and bottom than one-quarter 
of the height of the picture. 

Parallel vertical lines in groups or landscapes (see fig. 5) 
give a pleasing effect in compositions. The idea has been 
used largely in Japanese Art, and there is a certain pleasing, 
rhythmical 
quality in | it. 
This effect can 
be well used 
for pictures of 
streets with 
telegraph 
poles, shipping 
with tall 
masts, or trees 
along a coun- 
try road. 

In diagram 
6 is shown a 
road and fore- 
ground tree- 
trunk, having 
contrast of 
Straight and a . А 
curved lines. А good sweeping line іп а picture will always 
give it character. Watch for sweeping lines in a stream, 
roadway, cart tracks, or lines of bushes, and seize on them 
and try to use them in conjunction with your picture. The 
oval effect of a pool in a foreground gives a pleasing note 

that improves a picture. 

Perhaps the easiest and 
most practical way to help 
one's judgment as to 
whether or not the subject 
or the scenery before him 
contains the elements of a 
good picture, is to make a 
small empty frame of black- 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. s.—Vertical lines used in groups and land- 
scape always look effective. To avoid monotony 
break the mass with one or two dominating lines. 


ened cardboard and look 
through it at the things 
that interest you. You 


wil then begin to observe 
things in pictures clean cut 
by the four boundary lines 
of the frame; and as soon 
as you move the frame from 


one side to the other all 
nature will seem to you 
Fig. 6.—Shows the use of a "ER А 3 . 
high sky line, a strong vertical divided into pictorial frag- 
line, and a sweeping curve. ments. 
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In view of the 
numerous 
arrests on 
charges of 
espionage, real 
and imaginary, 
in recent years, 
it was with great 
trepidation that I 
visited. Germany 
armed with a camera last 
spring. On arrival at the 
frontier Customs station of 
Goch I involuntarily braced 
myself for trouble. Judge of 
my surprise when an official 
stuck his nose into the com- 

HI partment and inquired in 
HEEE broken English if I had any 


tobacco. On my declaring 
four ounces he withdrew, 
evidently satisfied that my 


portmanteau, in harmony 
with my countenance, would be a blank. And, vide the “ Well- 
come Exposure Record,” I had religiously labelled each of my 
five boxes of plates “Lichtempfindlich!” So much for the 
stringency of the German Customs regulations. The “Well- 
come Diary” also informs us that a permit is necessary before 
one can photograph in the streets, parks, and public places in 
German towns. During three weeks I visited upwards of a 
dozen cities all over the country, and nowhere did I “run up 
against" the civil or military authorities, although I was photo- 
graphing indiscriminately—1 had even the audacity to take the 
artillery barracks at Naumburg! Only once did I erfcounter any 
difficulty, and that was through my desire to expose on the 
chancel of a certain cathedral. The verger informed me that 
photographing was not allowed, but a judiciously tendered mark 
piece removed the prohibition. | 
Season and Outfit. 

The best months to visit Germany, both for the tourist as 
well as the photographer are June and September, although 
May is usually bright and warm enough. July and August are 
much too hot to be comíortable. Rain is almost unheard of 
during the summer, and, indeed, during the three weeks com- 
mencing May 15 last a shower of an hour's duration was all I 
saw. In such weather conditions it can easily be seen that 
exposures are very short, and obviate the necessity for including 
a tripod in the outfit, unless a fair proportion of the exposures 
are to be made on interiors. The choice of apparatus is left 
to the individual, but, whatever the camera, wide-angle and 
telephoto lenses should be included. 

Plates and Changing. 

As the German sizes are different from our own, I should 
advise the intending visitor to carry a supply of his favourite 
plates or films, as the best English brands are only obtainable 
in the larger cities. Some authorities recommend the addition 
of a changing-bag, but if the photographer is content to limit 
himself to the number of plates which his slides will accommo- 
date, he can satisfactorily effect a change at the hotel every 
night. Personally, I changed mine in bed before going to sleep! 

As a detailed account of my Rundreise, or circular tour, from 
Hanover to Cologne would take up too much space, I shall 
merely touch on those portions of the tour likely to interest most. 


Hanover. 

At Hanover, the ancient seat of the Guelph kings, I was greatly 
impressed by the magnificence of the new Town Hall, which 
overlooks the lake in the Masch Park. The Versailles Garten is 
a wonderful copy of the gardens in the French city, and contains, 
among other aquatic attractions, a fountain which attains a 
height of ninety metres! It only plays on Wednesday after- 
noons, however. With an Autochrome plate some magnificent 
rainbow effects can be obtained on a sunny day. There is an 
extensive deer-park, a quaint old portion of the town on what 
is called * The Island," as it is encircled by two branches of 
the River Leine, and the inevitable Bismarck monument in the 
form of a beacon. 

Magdeburg. 

This is a city rich in architecture, for the most part Gothic. 

The cathedral is the most important edifice, and has the dis- 
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tinction of having had one of its spires shot off in the Thirty 

Years’ War. There are also the old city walls, the cloisters, 

and, opposite the cathedral, the museum, in which may be seen 

many of the relics of the wars in which Magdeburg took part. 
The Saale Valley. 

From the city of Halle, Handel’s birthplace, to Bad Kosen the 
River Saale is particularly scenic. Halle, which possesses a 
university, was founded by the ancient Halloren, who were 
engaged in extracting salts from a neighbouring spring. Their 
descendants still form a distinct colony in the city, and only 
marry between themselves. A right they still enforce is to attend 
every funeral in the city in the capacity of pall.bearers. The 
Handel statue, and some old castles on cliffs overlooking the 
river, are among the chief attractions. About an hour's railway 
journey brings us to Naumburg-on-Saale, which, though itself 
interesting for its cathedral and military associations, is more a 
centre for the attractions offered by the river in the shape of old 
robber-barons' castles and towers. These are perched on heights 
on both sides of the river at Bad Kósen, which possesses a 
hydropathic, and at Schónburg, which is named after its castle. 
A motor-launch service from Késen offers facilities for visiting 
the various ruined “burgs.” 


Gotha and Eisenach. 


On leaving Kósen the province of Thüringia, famous for its 
forest, mountain, and river scenery, is entered. Here one can 
easily spend three months and not become bored. The chief 
city is Gotha, the residence of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
who, being the son of the late Duke of Albany, is responsible for 
the existence of an English colony. As in all “Residenz” cities 
there is a castle and a Court theatre, and the Duke possesses a 
magnificent orangery. In addition to being an admirable centre 
for excursions, Gotha enjoys the honour of being one of the few 
German airship stations. A dozen miles in a westerly direction 
the delightful town of Eisenach lies among a number of hills, 
on the summit of one of which is perched the Wartburg, immor- 
talised in Wagner's “Tannhauser.” To reach it one must 
negotiate the Dragon's Gorge, about half a mile of a path between 
immense cliffs which almost touch in places. In the castle the 
Hall of Song, Luther's room, and other historic attractions are 
open to the public. 


Wiesbaden and the Rhine. 

Three hours' journey from Eisenach takes us to Wiesbaden, 
one of the principal watering-places in South Germany. The 
Kurhaus and Kochbrunnen, with their tastefully laid out grounds, 
form, together with the Court theatre, the chief buildings in the 
city. Outside the city is to be found the Neroberg, to the summit 
of which climbs a cog railway. The panoramic view to be 
obtained from the top amply compensates one for the ascent, 
and if the descent be made on foot, the Greek Chapel, situate 
about a third of the way down, makes a delightful picture, with 
its whitish stone and cupolas of gold. Unfortunately, I was in 
too great a hurry to select a good position. Half an hour in 
the train brings us to Rüdesheim on the Rhine, which is noted 
for its wine and the monument to the 1870-1 war. It is con- 
nected with Bingen opposite by a half-hourly ferry service, and 
it is the most suitable place to commence the Rhine journey by 
steamer. The mid-day express boat arrives at Cologne about 
six o'clock, and thus ensures sufficient light for snapshot work 
during the entire voyage. The Rhine, its cliffs and castles are 
too well known to make description necessary. Suffice it to say 
that for half the distance from Riidesheim to Cologne one .is 
regaled with magnificent panoramas on both sides, and at Caub 
there is the Pfalz, a quaint structure in the centre of the river, 
where the Rhine dues were collected in olden times. 


Cologne. | 
The tour ended in this rising city, with its world-famed cathe- 
dral. On account of the proximity of the surrounding buildings 
it 1s extremely difficult to photograph, so I had to content 
myself with a general view from across the river. Fortunately 
this included the pontoon-bridge, which, I was afterwards 
informed, is to be removed and replaced by a more substantial 
structure, which is already in course of construction. The city, 
like most German cities, has its wood, but in this particular 
instance a belt of trees completely encircles it and offers plenty 
of scope to the leisured tourist for the production of pictures. 
In conclusion, I should like to add that never before did 1 
enjoy a Continental tour so much. It is one I can recommend to 
every reader of THE A. P. 
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* LOOK UPON A LITTLE CHILD." BY HILTON PEARSON (Canada). 
The original, a gaslight print (71 x 94) was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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BY E. S. PERKINS. 
The original, a bromide print (6) х 71) was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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MACKINNON PASS, NEW ZEALAND. 


BY 
N. C. DECK (Australia). 
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From the original print on Fresson paper (9 x 12). 
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BY CARL FREDERIKSEN (Denmark). 
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Mr. Oliver Pike, when giving his bioscope lecture at the 
London Camera Club, the other evening, preferred to be his own 
operator, although it ‘entailed leaving the lecture table at inter- 
vals and taking up a position in the specially constructed fire- 
proof cabin at the other end of the room. The ordinary pro- 
fessional operator, he said, was too much addicted to turning the 
handle of the machine in a mechanical manner, his endeavour 
being merely to get the film through at an equal rate and as 
quickly as possible. By regulating the speed of the machine in 
harmony with the phase of the subject presented, the impression 
received by the audience was much more pleasurable as well as 
instructive. All Mr. Pike's films illustrated bird subjects, and 
when specially interesting incidents were occurring, such as the 
feeding of the young at the nest, it was a decided advantage to 
be able to slow down and to analy se the movements to some 
extent, while the synthesis was fully preserved. 

The films showed to great advantage the shy lapwing at close 
quarters, the hedge sparrow with her eggs, young pheasants just 
out, wild swans in their lonely home, fulmar petrels which regard 
cinematography with supreme contempt, and young brown owls, 
upon which all cinematographic attentians are wasted, since 
even when the photographer acts like a madman in front of them 
they refuse to move more than an eyelid. The pictures showed 
once again that the cinematograph does not represent high- 
speed photography, but, on the contrary, low-speed photography. 
It is admirably equal to the ordinary domestic incidents of bird 
life, but the bird in flight or swooping down on the nest appears 
less shapely than in reality it is. One of the most remarkable 
of the ornithological subjects presented was that of the photo- 
grapher himself in a trapeze arrangement, descending a cliff. 
The whole concluded with 300 feet of film showing a lively 
struggle between a very juvenile sedge warbler and a still more 
juvenile cuckoo, in which the odds were even to the very last. 


A Hint for Scotland Yard. 


We learn from a German photographic journal that in the Paris 
Prefecture a new school for police was opened at the beginning 
of March in which the cinematograph is taking a prominent 
place as a means of instruction. Suitable film productions recon- 
struct the whole of the life of the Paris streets, showing the 
different types of mendicants, pickpockets, swindlers, and 
apaches. At the same time all the different tricks and wiles of 
the underworld of the French capital are brought to light, the 
criminals are shown exercising their misplaced ingenuity, the 
roughs in conflict with the police, and so on. The presentation 
of the films is accompanied by suitable explanations, and the 
various legal problems involved are discussed. The procedure 
of arrest and imprisonment also appears on the programme of this 
modern police school. We understand that the Paris police 
prefect has intimated that he personally intends to give his 
assistance to this unusual method of instruction. 


British v. Foreign Films. 

Recent inquiries reveal the fact that in Sheffield only 7 per 
cent. of the films exhibited are British made. Sixty per cent. 
are American, Italy contributes 15 per cent., and France ro per- 
cent. of the total number shown. The reason given for the 
popularity of the American-made film is, not that the photo- 
graphy is superior, but that the subject matter at present suits 
the popular taste. 

French films tend more toward the comic, with close work, 
where facial expression and detail count; and in the field of 
historical subjects in colour the French makers easily excel. In 
photography they are easily equal to the best, and in subject 
matter they are pioneering a new field, namely, weaving a minor 
plot around stirring historical events. 

The greatest advance, so far as the British market is con- 
cerned, has been made by the British manufacturers. Their 
photography has improved, and their subject matter is of the 
higher level which the picture theatres are approaching. In a 
broad way it may be said that the English makers are tending 
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THE FINE ART OF TURNING THE HANDLE. 


toward the military drama, manœuvres, and street scenes, and 
their films generally educate and enlighten. 

Five years ago the popular film was the home drama, where 
the action was built on a purely fictitious plot. Roughly speak- 
ing, three years ago the American cowboy came on-the scene, 
and rapidly became the popular hero of the ‘silent drama. 

There is a growing demand for real people and real things. 
Managers state that the day is coming when the tragedies ot 
history will supersede entirely the mythical battles of the cow- 
boys and “bad men” of the Western plains, and the moving 
picture entertainments of the future will rise more and more to 
the educative and instructive. Here lies the English producer's 
opportunity. There is sufficient material to be drawn from the 
pages of England’s history to supply manufacturers with cinema 
plots so long as picture palaces will last—and that will be a long 
time yet! 

With the Camera in Somerset. 

During the past few weeks, the writer has been in the West 
Country in search of scenic subjects suitable for presentation on 
the cinema screen. Throughout the county of Somerset there 
is to be found material in abundance for pictorial films. 

Starting from Paddington, our first stop was Bath, that his- 
toric old-world town which is indeed an El Dorado for the 
photographer. First the Roman Baths claimed our attention, 
and this was followed by the antiquities in and around the 
Abbey. Thence our itinerary extended to Cheddar. From the 
summit of the Mendips to the beautiful caves discovered by 
Gough so many years ago, this charming hamlet abounds in 
suitable subjects for the cinema. 

Retracing our steps to Weston-super- Mare, less than an hour's 
journey found us in South Wales. When the tides prove pro- 
pitious and the mud banks that abound at the mouth of Cardiff 
Docks lie beneath the waves, many excellent chances of obtain- 
ing shipping subjects present themselves. 


A Silent Hamlet. 

Some great authors who lived before the days of the cinemato- 
graph might very well have had a prevision of it, for their works 
adapt themselves wonderfully to the exigencies of cinematograph 
production. But not Shakespeare—certainly not Shakespeare, 
and “Hamlet” least of all. The penner of this paragraph wit- 
nessed the filming of “Hamlet” recently, and it was an experi- 
ence he will never forget. Not that Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson 
failed to rise to the occasion, and the ghost, of course, was quite 
at home. But a wordless “Hamlet,” however excellent the 
photographic technique, is simply intolerable. Deprived of the 
help of speech, there appeared to be the very minimum of metnod 
in the madness of the Prince of Denmark. His eyes were more 
than ever bent on vacancy, and his discourse with the incorporeal 
air was doubtless eloquent but dumb. It was not merely * The 
rest is silence,” as the dying Hamlet has it, but it was silence 
from first to last. 


A Clever Cinema Illusion, and How it is Done. 

A film recently “rehearsed ” depicts two brothers acting on the 
screen at the same time. In reality both parts are played by the 
same man. The picture is entitled “The Twin Brothers." The 
dual róle is sustained by Mr. Augustus Phillips, the well-known 
film actor. The twin brothers are not only seen in the same 
scenes, but to pass objects from one to the other, and to actually 
shake hands. 

This is how the illusion is accomplished. The usual double- 
exposure method, which will be familiar to our readers, is first 
employed. Half 'of the camera lens is masked whilst the actor 
changes his position from right to left, or vice versa. The 
objects passed from one of the “brothers” to the other are 
passed during each exposure at precisely the same time, or, in 
other words, the exchange is made when exactly the same 
sprocket holes are passing behind the lens. The handshake is 
accomplished in the same manner; the position at which both 
hands are to meet being indicated by a thread, which is invisible 
on the screen. 


photographs. 
NEW LIGHTS FOR OLD. 
IME was when my photographic 


operations were mostly carried out 
in a dark corner accessible only by a 
perilous clamber over a ton or so of 
Derby Brights. This 2-foot-square column 
of inky blackness was said to be 
illumined by an ingenious contrivance of 
tin and glass and candle-grease. 

A day dawned, however, when I was 
presented with a real dark-room all to 
myself—that is to say, it would have been 
dark but for the window. This window 
was the cause of all the trouble. 

It was only a small one—2 ft. square, or 
thereabouts—so I determined to cover the 
upper part with ruby glass and the remain- 
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ing portion with thick brown paper. The 
difficulty, however, lay in the fact that 
the top of the window was but a yard or 
so from the floor, which meant that 1t 1 
were to avail myself of its illumination 
my table would have to be not higher than 
two feet. For a week or so I put up with 
this inconvenience—none the less so by 
reason of my long legs—but the last plate 
of a dozen developed in one batch came 
verv near to emulating a certain last 
straw. So I retired and donned my think- 
ing cap. 

The result is that I now have a table 
quite three feet from the ground, which is 
vet well illumined with a soft red light so 
long as there is any daylight about. This 
is how it was done. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND 
page, and will be 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


P. N. are invited for this 
paid for at current rates if published. Articles 


From the bottom of the red half of the 
window I suspended a piece of wood (A) 
enamelled white, in the manner shown in 
diagram. This reflected the red light on 
to a corresponding piece of wood (B) 
about two feet higher, which, in turn, 
was the means of guiding the rays down 
to the table. On using the direct light, 
previously, I had found that when the sun 
shone the light was very much too strong, 
necessitating several layers of paper ovei 
the red glass. 
light was much softer, while it could stili 
further be diminished by altering the 
angle of the lower reflector (A). 

I may mention that while I was chop- 
ping the table about I cut a space in the 
farther side just large enough to permit all 
the reflected rays full access to the upper 
reflector. The table could then be pushed 
right up against the wall. This did much 
to improve the illumination by getting the 
reflector (B) more central. 

I found, too, that a strip of brown paper 
hanging from the edge of B shielded my 
eyes from the comparative “glare” of the 
reflector, and thus made my view of what 
was on the table much clearer. (sz... 
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COMBINED DARK-ROOM SCREEN AND 
CAMERA SUPPORT. 


O doubt many A. P.’s, whose. 

means will not permit of the pur- 
chase of an enlarging lantern, resort, as 
I have done, to the use of daylight and 
their own cameras for that very fascinat- 
ing branch of photographic work, enlarg- 
ing. To such workers the combined 
dark-room screen and camera support 
described below can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. Very frequently, as in the case 
of the writer, the bathroom has to serve 
duty as a dark-room. ‘The size of screen 
necessary is, of course, decided by the 
dimensions of the window. 

The framework of the former is con- 
structed of ordinary laths, 1 by jg in., 
using half-lap joints glued and screwed, 
as shown in the sketch, the centre 
panel being made the same size as the 


Qo 


back of the camera; this framework is 
then covered on both sides with brown 
paper, slightly damped, by gluing the 
frame on one side and laying it down on 
the brown paper, the edges of which are 
folded round on to the top side of the 
framework and glued down neatly, the 
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process being repeated on the other side. 
When dry, the paper will be found tightly 
stretched. Felt strips should now be 
glued on the edge which is to be in con- 
tact with the window frame, and hooks 
attached, as shown in the sketch; these 
hooks engage with eyes screwed into the 
window frame. The paper on both sides 


may now be cut away from the centre 
panel, the edges of which, on the room 
side of the screen, should be covered with 
velvet strip. The frame which carries 
the ruby glass, and also supports the 
camera, may now be made from strips of 
wood, as per the sketch, and also the 
supporting bracket for the same. These 
are hinged in their respective positions, 
both being fitted with a patent spring 
fastener, similar to the type found on 
gloves. The halves of these fasteners 
will require to be slightly sunk into their 
respective positions, and can be fixed by 
small screws introduced through holes 
drilled on both sides of the half clip. 

When required for enlarging purposes, 
it is hooked up to the window frame, the 
bracket is swung out, and the ruby glass 
frame lowered on to it. The camera, 
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with negative in the holder, is placed 
upon the small table thus formed, and 
brought into close contact with the velvet 
strip. The negative is thus well illumi- 
nated, while the room is in darkness. 
As an ordinary dark-room screen, the 
bracket support is swung back and held 
by the fastener, while the centre window 
containing the ruby glass is swung up 
and also held by its catch, serving as the 
red light for the room. Should this 
latter be considered unnecessary, the 
hinged portion could be made solid, 
thereby simplifying the л. 
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* CONTRASTO” PAPER. 
A Special Offer to Readers of “The Amateur Photographer." 


NEW photographic printing paper with remarkable quali- 
A ties has just been introduced to the English market by 
Mr. Е. С. Neddermeyer, of 45, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
The paper, which is called “Contrasto,” is specially intended for 
printing from thin, flat, fogged, or over-exposed negatives, and 
there is not the least doubt that it will place great additional 
power in the hands of all photographers for obtaining good prints 
from the class of negative named. 

“Contrasto” is a collodio-chloride paper, and gives bright, 
strong prints from negatives that, in the ordinary way, would 
only yield flat, muddy results with any other printing process. 
It only needs a trial print to be made from a flat or fogged 
negative, and a comparison with an ordinary print from the 
same negative, to convince the user of the remarkable advan- 
tages the paper offers. 

By using this paper the need for intensification or otherwise 
strengthening thin or flat negatives is done away with, and the 
amateur photographer whose negatives do not produce prints of 
the requisite brightness is advised to obtain a supply of “ Con- 
trasto ” forthwith. It is a printing-out paper, and is treated in 
a similar manner to ordinary P.O.P., but printing is carried 
very much further as the prints lose in the toning bath. 

In order to give readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER an 
opportunity of testing this paper fully, Mr. Neddermeyer is 
making the following offer during the week commencing with 
the date of this issue of THE A. P. For each shilling packet of 
* Contrasto ” paper ordered, an additional shilling packet will be 
sent free. So that during the next week readers can obtain two 
shilling packets for the price of one. The coupon appearing on 
page vi. should be used. 

The prices and sizes of “Contrasto” paper are as follows : — 
In 6d. packets, containing 26 pieces 24 by 24, or 18 pieces 34 by 
2}, or ro pieces 44 by 3}. In ıs. packets, containing 22 pieces 
44 by 3}, or 16 pieces 54 by 34, or 16 pieces 5 by 4, or 12 pieces 
© by 41, or 10 pieces 64 by 41, or 6 pieces 84 by 64. 
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THE BEST WAY TO CARRY A CAMERA 
ON A BICYCLE. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


Sig,—The article on this subject in your issue of April 13 
interested me, since I carry my camera about a good deal on 
my bike. But cannot accept the conclusion of the writer that it 
is the best method of carrying one's camera. 

I will try to show the weak places and to furnish a better 
method of transport—at any rate, for any but a very large and 
bulky camera—which 
makes for ease, and 
safety in absorbing 
the greater part of 
the shock caused to 
the very delicate part 
—the shutter. 

Your writer claims 
his method to be the 
best, because— 


1. “The case is sus- 
pended оп springs 
(the saddle springs) 
which are under the 
control of the rider, 
who, by ‘ easing’ his 
body,can reduce what 
would be a shock to 
nothing.” Now, any- 
one who rides a 
cycle at all must feel 
а certain amount of 
bumping when travel. 
ling over an uneven 
surface — unless, of 
course, he has an 
exceptionally expen- 
sive saddle, with 
motor-cycle springs, 
a luxury which only a few can afford. If, then, the camera is 
attached to the saddle, it must receive the same amount of shock 
that the rider receives—or even, perhaps, more, being lighter— 
or the bike itself, if the rider eases! 
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2. The claim of inexpensiveness is not peculiar to his method. 

3. It has only the advantage of allowing the camera to be 
removed without disarranging the case; but surely this is a 
small advantage compared with preserving the delicate 
mechanism of the shutter in good order. 

I have tried carrying my camera (quarter-plate Klito) slung 
over my shoulder, but this way makes one exceedingly hot, 
especially on a long ride or a hot day, and it is no safeguard 
against the jolts from a bumpy road. 

I therefore bought two coil springs, 14 in. long, and § in. in 
diameter, from a cycle shop, and got the man to turn up the 
ends; these cost 4d. I next tied these securely to the crossbar 
by means of string, at a distance a little wider than the width 
of the camera. (See photograph below.) The two bottom ends will 
now hook on the two metal parts of the handle of the camera. 
This, I thought, would be sufficient to stop any harm being done 
to the camera by bumping on a rough road, the springs allowing 
it to move freely up and down. The remedy, however, was 
worse than the disease, for though damage done by the road was 
nil, the camera oscillated to such an extent that it constantly 
knocked against my knees. To stop this I tied a piece of string 
from the crossbar, just beyond the spring nearer the handle-bars, 
under the lower pump clip, and up again to the crossbar, wind- 
ing it round several times to make it secure. This obviated the 
previous difficulty, and made the carrying both easy and safe, it 
occupying but a few seconds to put the camera on and take it 
off The string I substituted by a strap, but, of course, this is 
by no means a necessity. 

Total cost, 4d. ! 

A camera in a case is just as simple to carry in this way, for 
then the present strap of the case can be placed through the two 
springs, or two rings could be sewn on the leather at either side. 

The photograph shows clearly how the arrangement set forth 
here works. 

When carrying a tripod, why go to the expense of a "bundle 
carrier"? It can be well tied on to one of the back stays, and 
rested on the step, and costs nothing.— Yours, etc., R. J. G. 

Sevenoaks. 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday next, April 30, Dr. F. 
O’Brien Ellison will give a lecture entitled“ The Weather and the 
Camera.” 

A House Exhibition of photographs by members of the Liver- 
pool Amateur Photographic Association was opened on Tuesday 
evening, Apri] 21, at the Royal Photographic Society’s house, 
35, Russell Square, W.C., and will remain open to tlle public 
until Saturday, May 23, daily, from 11 a.m. to § p.m. 

Second-hand Bargains.—The City Sale and Exchange, of 26 
and 28, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W., have just issued a 
revised catalogue of second-hand cameras and lenses which they 
are offering at greatly reduced prices. The various types of 
instruments are classified under different headings, so that it 
can be quickly ascertained if any particular camera that may be 
required is available. Readers are advised to apply to the above 
address for a copy of the list, which will be sent free. 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Malvern Camera Club will 
be held in the lecture hall of the Public Library, Malvern, from 
June 23 to July 2. The awards will consist of silver and bronze 
medals, certificates, and a special shield in the open classes ; 
also a rose-bowl in the members! section. The judge will be 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entries close on June 8, and it 
should be noted that pictures exhibited at Worcester can be con- 
veyed to the Malvern exhibition free of cost to the exhibitor. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the hon. exhibition secre- 
tary, Mr. T. B. C. Hardman, “ Welfield,” Malvern Link. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The report of this 
company for 1913, and balance-sheet as at December 31 last, 
have just been issued. The results of the year again exceed the 
previous records of the company. The net profits, after making 
provision for depreciation on buildings, plant, and machinery, 
amount to £2,920,090 as against /,2,886,401 for the previous 
twelve months. Dividends of 6 per cent. upon the preferred 
capital and 40 per cent. upon the common have been distributed 
—leaving £1,027,190 to be added to the undivided surplus fund, 
increasing it thereby to £4,636,971. 
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Tre WEEKLY COMPETITION: 


“THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in Tug A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 
page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. ann P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tug A. P., without 
fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
M. O. Dell, 431, North End Road, Walham Green. (Title of 
print, *The Dredger.") Technical data: Plate, Violet Label; 
exposure, 1-30th sec. ; lens, Biplanat; stop, F/6.8; time of day, 
sunset, October ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. | 


The Second Prize to Miss Florence Barron, Wood Eaton 
Manor, Stafford. (Title of print, “Lovey Mary.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Record; exposure, 1-16th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/4.5; time of day, afternoon, April (indoors); developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Criterion bromide, and 
vignetted. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Robert K. Holmes, Mar Place, 
Dollar, N.B. (Title of print, “A Hillside Path.”) Technical 
data not given. 


The Mounting Prize to E. J. Mowlem, 27, Outram Road, 
Southsea. (Title of print, “A Portrait after Romney.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 1-5th sec.; lens, 
Orthostigmatic; stop, F/7; time of day, 11 a.m., July; de- 
veloper, ortol; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite rough 
white bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

Lieut. A. St. John Wright, Mhow, India; W. S. Davis, New 
York; G. J. Singleton, Rathmines; L. T. Burleigh, Lee; Miss 
Florence Barron, Stafford; Robert K. Holmes, Dollar; A. 
Goffey, Liscard ; John J. Horgan, Cork; A. J. Shorter, Balham ; 
Edward Roper, Ipswich; H. Booth, Cardiff (2); T. A. Hudson, 
Sunderland; J. П. Coatsworth, Egypt; J. Periàm, London, 
W.C. 

Class I. 

W. Robinson, Ipswich; W. R. Openshaw, Ipswich; A. W. 
Chaney, Bedford; Miss F. Barron, Stafford; James Baker, 
Birtley; A. R. Bixby, Ipswich; T. A. Hudson, Sunderland ; 
W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; B. B. Low, Ilford; L. T. Burleigh, 


Cambridge; Пепгу Warner, Hammersmith; Н. С. Fleck, Forest 

Hill; P. S. Rennie, Edinburgh; F. G. Mallett, Ipswich; Mrs. 

Maud Oldham, Rugeley; C. and H. Warner, Hammersmith. 
Class II. 

Miss C. Radcliffe, Westmeath; W. J. Pollard, Bristol; B. 
Long, Norwich (2); G. A. Taylor, Todmorden; H. C. Earle, 
Guernsey; C. Н. Julius, Earlswood ; H. Hardaker, Todmorden; | 
J. T. Beech, Birmingham; S. Carlton, Mitcham; P. Batchelor, 
Croydon; L. D. F. Tatter, Liverpool; John Thomson, Edin- 
burgh; Miss F. Graves, Cheltenham. 

Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 

placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss Delarue, 122, Pepys 
Road, Brockley, S.E. (Title of print, “It’s Raining.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, т sec. ; lens, aplanat ; 
stop, F/6; time of day, 3 p.m., March; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, bromide. 

Beginners’ Class. 

J. Stott, Toronto (5); Miss M. E. Royle, London, S.W.; Miss 
Thursfield, Alvechurch; G. C. Hughes, Woldingham; H. B. 
Culf, Ipswich; J. Green, Ipswich; R. D. Tozer, Kettering ; 
C. H. Curtis, Ipswich; W. Ferguson, Bangor (2); P. T. Young, 
Glasgow; T. G. Skipper, Norwich; W. J. Pollard, Bristol (2); 
C. W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull (2); W. W. Ewbank, Thorpe 
Bay; J. C. H. Aston, Handsworth; H. Gardner, Southampton ; 
P. Johnson, Jarrow; S. Mudie, Broughty Ferry; H. Boscow, 
Warrington; F. J. Stanger, Bromley; C. H. Julius, Eastwood 
(2; Leslie L. Tyler, Bilston; G. D. Wright, Ipswich; R. R. 
Killick, Chorley; J. Dilworth, Maiden Bradley; C. Hughes, 
Ilford; R. Powell, Petersfield; E. T. Doran, Norway; M. H. 
Volk, Brighton; R. E. Jackson, Middleton; Miss F. M. Waring, 
Ealing; F. D. C. Allen, Cambridge. 


Ў. All Colonial readers of “The A.P." are asked to note the following 
particulars of the sixth Colonial Competition and Exhibition. The 
closing date for the receipt of pictures will be JUNE 15th. 

С. No coupons or entry forms will be required, and the prints can be апу 
size and п any process. They should be mounted but need not 
be framed. 

С. The awards will consist of “ The A. P. and P. N.” Bronze Plaques 
and Certificates, and, in addition, a further award is offered for the 
best collective exhibit sent by a Colonial Society. This award will 
consist, as in previous years, of the original of any of the Editor's 
exhibition pictures which have been reproduced in “The A. P." 

during the preceding twelve months. lt should be noted that 
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individual pictures included in any Society's collective exhibit are also 
eligible for the special “А. P." Plaques and Certificates. 

©. Silver Plaques are also offered this year for the best pictures sut- 
mitted by Colonial readers who have previously competed in the 
Colonial Competitions and been awarded Bronze Piaques. 

С. The Editor's decision will be final іп all matters connected with this 
competition. 

The winning prints, and a selection of others sent in for the Com- 
petition, will form the sixth Colonial Exhibition, which will be held in 
“The A. P." Little Gallery in the summer of 1914. All entries 
should be carefully packed, and sent to reach the Gditor,“ A. P. and 

P. N.,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not later than June 15th, 1914. 


April 27, 1914. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ ARIEL.” 


Sunderland and District Camera Ciub. 

At the fortnightly meeting of the above, held at 
the social centre, the Royalty, before a fair attend- 
ance of members, Mr. Octavius C. Wilmot, the 
president, gave a working demonstration of the 
carbon process of printing. He described in full 
the various methods adopted for ensuring correct 
exposure of the tissue, and stated that the prints 
obtained were absolutely permanent; added to this 
the developer was water only, so that it was also 
a cheap process. Two single transfer pictures 
were then developed, and the double transfer was 
afterwards fully explained. 


A Year of Sunshine. 

Seldom has the summer excursion season opened 
with such a magnificent flourish of promises for a 
good time. The brilliant sunshine of April, tem- 
pered with delightful breezes, has sent the 
societies into enthusiastic raptures, and summer 
syllabuses have been issued in shoals; and, by the 
way, here let me remind the laggards who have 
not already sent me one, I will forgive their remiss- 
ness if amends are made at once by sending one 
off by the next post along with a short letter of 
points they wish to make during this summer. 
It is generally unsafe to predict the English 
weather, but somehow I have the photographer's 
instinct of snifing the good weather, and I have 
the instinctive feeling that we are in for a 
glorious summer this year. 


Leeds Sets its House in Ordcr. 

Some time ago I hinted that the Leeds Camera 
Club had some big game shooting on hand, and I 
have a letter from the secretary referring to the 
point, in which he says: "It has been necessary 
for the Camera Club to recognise that ‘the miil 
can never grind with the water that has passed,’ 
and before other people can be induced to make a 
strong effort for the club’s benefit, it is necessary 
to get them, in a measure, attached to the club.” 
Mr. Secretary adds: “I am glad to say we are 
going strong in this direction, and at the end of 
this summer there should be satisfactory evidence 
of this. А strong pictorial section is working nicely 
under the wings of Messrs. A. Blackburn and 
Harold G. Grainger, and Mr. Howdill is forcing the 
pace in record work. Nature photography, a suc- 
cessful feature in this society, is un the control 
of Mr. W. Bennett. Such concentrated efforts are 
bound to result satisfactorily to the credit of the 
club, and what is a little beginning to-day may 
change to a big, full-blown result by autumn. 
The social side is not neglected, either, for they 
open with a social event on April 27th at the 
Club Room, and a garden party at Bramley-on- 
Grange, the residence of Mr. Robert Bourke, is 
to be held in the latter part of June. 


Leicester Art Gallery. 

The exhibition arranged by the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society, and housed in the Art Gallery of 
that city, has exceeded even the expectations of 
the promoters. It will be remembered I pointed 
out some time ago the efforts chat were being 
made to ensure that the display was thoroughly 
representative of the best in the country. These 
efforts have been entirely successful, and the 
authorities, no less than the Leicester Society 
officials, are highly gratified with the first exhibi- 
tion of this kind in the Art Gallery. Colour trans- 
parencies and lantern slides also make a very 
brave show. Owing to the limitation of space 
much of the local work had to be cut out, but it is 
hoped the present event will help to draw atten- 
tion to the pressing need of increased facilities for 
displaying work at Leicester Art Gallery. 


Brittany Retains the Trippers. 

The attractions of Brittany are many and 
varied, so small wonder that a fairly large party 
started from the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Society on an Easter trip; but with 
the closure of the holidays only a comparatively 
small number had returned to Б and their 
worries. The rest were making a round week 
of it, and so we may expect that the results at 
their next exhibition may easily be classed as 
“Peeps into Brittany,” or a one-holiday show. 


Normanton Exhibition. 

Mr. E. Clough, the secretary of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, motored over to Normanton 
to see the camera club’s exhibition held there 


last week. Whether it is greater cohesion or 
perhaps lack of other attractions, he cannot 
exactly define, but in his opinion they, as a small 
new society, stood in a premier position when 
compared with many of the societies in larger 
towns like Sheffield, Bradford or Leeds. He was 
highly pleased to see prints of such an extreme] 
high order of merit, far above the average, and, 
in fact, he had not detected a really poor print 
in the exhibition 


A Derby Society. 

An excellent set of excursions have been 
arranged for the Midland Railway Institute Photo-: 
graphic Society at Derby. This society is trying 
to solve the vexed question of the rise in plates 
by keeping a stock of plates at the old price in 
the precincts of the club dark-room. А local 
circulating portfolio is a new feature of the 
society, and to make all familiar with the workers' 
efforts each print will go round twice, once for 
the criticisms to be added and later again for the 
criticisms to be read, appreciated or otherwise. 


Hamilton Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the Hamilton Photo- 
graphic Society is again past and gone, and 
everyone concerned appeared to be well satisfied 
with the results. One of the features of the show 
was a number of Continental examples which no 
doubt helped to attract a very good attendance, 
many of the visitors coming a considerable dis- 
tance. In the open class, Marcus Adams, of 
Reading, secured the first award, with A. Mayer, 
of Vienna, second, and R. Ure, of Cardonald, 
third. A special award for the best picture in the 
exhibition was given to “The Dance,” by Miss 
Olga Von Koncz, of Vienna. In the members’ 
classes the “best picture " prize was won by I. W. 
Lightbody, with “Bothwell Castle." 


A Scottish Salon Rumour. 

Exhibitions are a strong feature of Scottish 
photographic society life, and I believe the Scot 
in this matter heartily supports the coffers in 
such a degree as to not only make them self- 
supporting but to helo with a little grist the 
regular run of the society. Rumour has it that 
the Salon was such a notable success this year 
in its financial aspect, that when all is cleared up 
there is every prospect of a balance of profit 
running well on towards three figures. 


More Scottish Finance. 

The Scottish Pictorial Circle balance sheet re- 
veals further Scottish success in matters financial, 
and at the annual meeting held a week ago it 
was pointed out that the Circle, which was 
initiated some seven years ago, has continued to 
grow with each succeeding year. The meetings, 
the annual excursion, and the members’ exhibi- 
tion of work all resulted in satisfactory reports. 
Its influence in the Scottish Federation is enor- 
mous, as evidenced in the fact that 120 pictures 
by members were hung, whilst two members are 
on the board of selection for the Salon. Mr. 
W. S. Crocket was secretary last year, but this 
year he goes to the head of affairs as President, 
and Mr. Thomas Carlyle is secretary a 
treasurer. The annual excursion is fixed for 
June 13th. and the rendezvous is Edinburgh and 
the Zoological Park near Corstorphine. 


North Wilts Field and Camera ( lub. 

The imauguration of an annual exhibition by 
this club took place a year ago, and the second 
exhibition has just been held in the Technical 
School, Victoria Road, Swindon. From a pic- 
torial point of view it was a distinct, advance on 
last year's show, the number of pictures in which 
there is evidence of some striving after artistic 
excellence and pictorial effect being very much 
greater. The judge this year was Mr. R. A. R. 
Bennett, M.A., of Oxford, and there was a first 
award, with various special hon. mentions, and 
hon. mentions. The first award was equally 
divided between Messrs. O. W. F. Thomas and 
S. S. Hallett, for two pictures which were well 
above the average in the show. The one by Mr. 
Thomas was a waterfall study which won the first 
prize in our weekly competition and was afterwards 
reproduced in Tue A. P. AND P. N. some time 
back. Mr. Hallett's was a night study of a lane 
illuminated by a solitary street lamp, the feeling 


of night shadows and the respective lighting ot 
the various planes being particularly good. A 
detailed account of the work shown would take 
too much space, but a word of praise may be 
bestowed upon Mr. Hannington for his studies 
of breaking waves and North Devon Coast scenery. 
The artistic side of the art seems to have nearly 
swallowed up the record side, but there were «ome 
interesting records shown by Mr. Davison. The 
promoters of the club and its exhibition deserve 
congratulations, as the show was undoubtedly 
well worth sceing. Afternoon tea was provided 
on opening day, and. the exhibition was con- 
tinued on the evening of the following day. 
We think that those interested in the club 
should be encouraged by the excellence of much 
of the work shown to hone for the further advance 
in the future. Mr. O. W. F. Thomas is a 
most energetic secretary, and as he has had a 
good many of his child studies and flower 
and fruit studies, etc., hung in the К. P. 5. 
exhibitions, those who know little about photo- 
graphic art and wish to excel therein сап 
join the club with a good pro:pect of obtaining 
useful instruction. 


A Pushing Co-op. Club. 

Shettleston has one of those excellent co-opera- 
tive camera clubs so ponular over the Border, the 
bulk of which are federated with the Scottish 
Federation, and, judged by the splendid summer 
syllabus they have issued, the Shettleston organi- 
sation is a happy and successful one. The second 
Monday of each month is carmarked for print and 
lantern slide criticisms, an important feature, 
which shows its value when the annual exhibition 
comes along. The next is already fixed for 
February :sth to 2oth, consequently it will be 
noted the society looks well ahead in its work of 
organisation. 


Bright Prospects at Motherwell. 

The annual meeting of the Motherwell Young 
Men's Institute Camera Club was held last Friday 
evening, when satisfactory reports of last session's 
work were submitted by the secretary and trea- 
surer. The following office-bearers were also ap- 

inted for next session: Hon. president, Alex. 
Findlay, Esq., J.P.; hon. vice-presidents, Dan. 
Dunlop, Esq., Jas. Lusk, Esq., B.A., Dr. W. J. 
McFeat, T. B. McKenzie, Esq.; president, Mr. 
A. R. Florence; vice-president, Mr. A. Webster; 
secretary, Mr. Charles Ages d It was agreed 
that a programme of joint rambles with Hamilton 
and Wishaw Clubs be arranged for the summer 
months. It was also decided that an exhibition 
be held on the 12th, 13th, and 14th November, 1914. 
Various other club matters were discussed, and 
the club prospects for the coming session are very 
bright. 


Changes at Blackpool. 

Blackpool and Fylde Photographic Society have 
been making many changes. Firstly, their head- 
quarters are now at the White House, Blackpool, 
and the honorary portfolio secretary is Mr. H. E. 
Anderson, the hon. treasurer Mr. H. W. Fisher, 
and the hon. secretary Mr. R. H. Fisher, of 4» 
Crystal Road, South Shore. The subscription 1s 
reduced from 7s. 6d. to ss., so it is anticipated 
there will be a large influx of new members. And 
Mr. Fisher is anxious to hear of them as early as 
possible. 


Tunbridge Wells Exhibition. 

An excellent report on Tunbridge Wells Society's 
exhibition has reached me, and, it appears, many 
of the examples were well within the standard 
expected at a first-class exhibition. The challenge 
cup competition again succeeded in drawing good 
work from the members. Old and new London 
was in evidence in the work displayed by Mr. H. 
Wild, excellent impressionistic examples of light 
and shade made from the most prosaic of sub- 
jects. 


The New Club for Cork. 

The Cork Camera Club was successfully 
launched recently, and the first mecting, held in 
the lecture hall of the Crawford Municipal Insti- 
tute, was a great success. THE A. P. AND P. М. 
slides were shown, and the policy of the society 
was explained at some length. It is proposed 
to hold an e«xhibition in Cork as soon as the 
society is properly g$tabBlished. — — | 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
٠ / Lh sent in every case (not for publication). 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


+ prints- for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
Тик AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, sa, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Stops. 
I have a F/6.8 lens, with stops, reading from 
smallest to largest, 3, 6, 9, etc., to 21 largest. 
Presuming 21 to correspond to F/6.8, what 
would the others correspond to as F numbers? 
| Н. С. С. (Poplar). 
There are two Zeiss systems of stop num- 
bers which read in this way, i.e. smaller 
the stop the lower the number, with F/so 
and F/1oo as units. But in neither of 
these systems does 21 correspond to F/6.8. 
In the F/so unit system F/7 is No. со, and 
in the F/100 system F/7 is 200. 


Developer, etc. 


Please give good developer for both plates 
and papers, preferably one that will keep. 
In making up formule is the apothecaries’ 
ounce used, or the ordinary 16 oz. to the 
pound, etc.? H. J. B. (Bristol). 
As you seem to have a fancy for metol- 
quinol you may try the following, which is 
one we very often use. To 1 oz. soda 
sulphite and 1 oz. soda carbonate (both 
crystals), add 20 oz. water. When solids 
are dissolved set aside for twelve hours 
and then decant or filter off the clear part. 
Now add metol 20 gr. When this is dis- 
solved add quinol (hydroquinone) 6o gr., 
and potassium bromide 5 gr. This may 
be used neat, or with an equal quantity of 
water for slow development. It keeps 
fairly well. No made-up developer keeps 
indefinitely. The apothecary's ounce is 
480 grains, the avoirdupois ounce is 4374 
grains, a difference of, say, 40 grains or 
so, which usually is negligible. The 
latter ounce is the one implied in photo- 
graphic formulae. And for all practical 
purposes we may call it 440 grains, so that 
4 oz. 15 then 110 grains. 


T win-lens Camera. 


I have а half-plate twin-lens camera with 
two офїп. F/16 lenses, which is too slow. 
Would one of the following arrangements be 
satisfactory: (A) To retain t lens and 
replace bottom one by more mid 9} in. lens; 
(B) to use 7j in. Aldis F/7.7 af top and 7} in. 
Cooke Е /6.5 below; (C) to use 7} in. Aldis F/6 

at bottom and 7} in. Aldis F/7.7 at top? 

W. E. R. (Charlton). 

If you are satisfied to use the upper lens 
merely as a finder, showing view-angle, 
etc., then you can use any two lenses 
whose focal lengths are the same, irrespec- 
tive of their stops. But if the one lens is 
to tell your eye exactly what the other 
lens is giving you on the plate, then the 
two lenses must agree both as regards 
focal length and aperture. Plan C is out 
of court, in any case, as the focal lengths 


are not the same. 
as above qualified. 


Anastigmat v. R.R. Lens, etc. 


Is there any appreciable difference in defini- 

tion an r. r. lens and an anastigmat? 

What is the essential difference between gas- 

light and bromide papers? 

W. B. B. (Edinburgb). 

Fix a large sheet of newspaper flat 
against a wall, and the camera opposite 
the centre of the sheet. Now focus this 
last object first with r. r. and then with an 
anastigmat, of the same or similar focal 
length, and both at the same aperture, say 
F/8 in each case. We think you will 
readily perceive the advantage of the 
anastigmat if you compare their respective 
performances, both at centre and corners 
of the ground glass. Bromide plates and 
papers essentially consist of bromide of 
silver in gelatine. Gaslight emulsions con- 
sist essentially of silver chloride—possibly 
with some silver bromide or iodide. 


Lens. 


I have a 9j lens, F/8, and find that I can 
seldom take a portrait over r-rsth sec. Сап 
I make my lens any faster? 
W. A. (Sheffield). 
By shortening the focal length of a lens 
and still using the same actual stop size 
you are virtually quickening the working 
of the lens. Thus an 8-inch focus lens and 
1-inch diameter stop works at F/8. If you 
shorten the focus to, say, 6 inches and still 
use the r-inch stop, the lens now works at 
F/6. To compare F/8 and F/6 we square 
8 and 6, i.e. 64 and 36, which are approxi- 
mately as 2 to 1. Thus the 6-inch lens is 
twice as rapid as the 8-inch lens with the 
same stop. To make your 9j-inch lens 
double as quick you will have to alter its 
focal length to about 6.7. To do this you 
need to add a supplementary, i.e. convex, 
lens of about 22 inches. 


A or B might be used 


A Puzzler. 


A negative was developed with rytol, etc., and 
several good prints taken off it. It was then 
put away in a cupboard for some weeks, and 
then found to have reversed to a positive. 
Can you tel] me the reason? 
E. B. (Croydon). 
We have never heard of a case like this, 
and freely confess that we have no ex- 
planation to offer. We presume you are 
not making the mistake of thinking that 
the positive-like appearance of a very thin 
negative seen by reflected light against a 
black background, means that the nega- 
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tive has turned to a positive. This is 
merely a special appearance of such a 
negative seen under special conditions, but 
still it is a negative all the time. 


Two Pictures on One Plate. | 
With reference to the interesting article, 
“Two or More Pictures on One Plate,” 
February 16th, by F. C. Lambert, would not 
putting stiff white card close to plate cause 
halation, etc.? H. G. (Lavender Hill). 
Putting either black or white card in 
front of a plate, i.e. between lens and 
plate, would not cause halation. But 
white card might reflect enough light to 
cause slight fog. In any case dull-surface 
blackened card would be advisable. 


Brown Tones on Gaslight Cards. 
Would you please tell me how to get good 
brown tones, etc. ? E. N. (Kentish Town). 

The first essential in getting good brown 

tones on gaslight or bromide papers is a 
good print, i.e. one that is well developed 
and showing a good range of tones from 
black to white. The sample you send 
points to a negative which was under- 
exposed and over-developed. It is too 
contrasty for gaslight, and would be better 
for bromide printing. The sulphide toning 
process acts better with bromide than with 
gaslight papers. 

Silver Papers. 

What are silver papers? Are all P.O.P., self- 
toning, and gaslight? Is it possible to get a 
good purple on the latter? 
M. M. (Cranleigh). 
The term “silver paper” is an unfortu- 
nate one, and dates from the pre-bromide- 
paper days, when we had the carbon, 
platinotype, and silver-albumen, and one or 
two other silver processes. Both bromide 
and gaslight papers are coated with emul- 
sions containing silver, and yet the term 
silver paper is not generally applied to 
them, but generally refers to a print-out- 
image paper, not a development paper. It 
may be possible, but it is not easy, to get 
a purple tone on bromide or gaslight 


papers. 


R ytol. 

If rytol be dissolved in the proper quantity 

of water in stoppered bottle, how long will it 

keep without losing its properties? 

F. W. J. (Handsworth). 
A question of this kind cannot be 

answered without making experiment. But 
if you apply direct to the makers (Bur- 
roughs and Wellcome) you would get the 
most reliable answer possible. 


Lens, etc. 
I have half-plate camera aud Aldis anastig- 
mat, but cannot get any good stand-out 
portraits without using the air-brush. Would 
a sunplementary portrait lens do, giving head 
one-third larger? I am about to take fire- 
light photos, and would like to know how to 
tone them red on gaslight paner with easy- 


mixing chemicals. 
J. J. N. (Silkworth). 

We do not for a moment suppose that 
your trouble is in any way due to either 
lens or camera, but to the way you are 
using them. By “stand out” we suppose 
you mean the effect of light and shade 
contrast. This depends on your own 
arrangement of position of camera relative 
to sitter, and also light and shade on 
the sitter. The supplementary would have 
no effect as regards “stand out” character, 
but merely give you a larger size of head 
from the same standpoint. The Vanguard 
Manufacturing Co., of Maidenhead, and 
Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome both 
supply dye-bath materials for firelight 
effects, which are very simple to make up 
and use. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HERE are a number 
of people to-day who 
still cling to the old 
tradition that photo- 
graphy is not possible 
except in a good light 
—preferably direct 
sunlight. We fre- 
quently have the re- 
mark made to us 
during a spell of bril- 
liant weather, “Ah! 
this is all right for 
your work, isn’t it?” 
Now-a-days these 
ideas exist in the minds of the laymen. 
Photographers know that photography 
is possible in almost any sort of 
weather, and lens makers and plate 
manufacturers seem to vie with each 
other in directing attention to the fact 
that high speeds in emulsions or great 
luminosity in the objective will prove a 
kind of royal road to successful results. 


218th 
Lesson. 


SUNSHINE. 


Of course, as with every other 
question that has to be considered, 
there are pros and cons. We see a 
great number of: photographs which 
have been spoiled by reason of too 
little light when the exposures were 
made, not simply on account of under- 


exposure, be it understood, but because 


even with correct exposure there would 
be no brilliance, no contrast or vigour 
possible under such lighting con- 
ditions. And we also see a percentage 
of results which are hard and harsh 
and cutting in definition, and alto: 
gether unsympathetic, because taken 
under such atmospheric conditions as 
only exist on perhaps half a dozen days 
in the year, days when there is no at- 
mosphere, when hills five miles away 
appear as near as the fence at the end 
of the garden. Such days are ideal 
for really distant views, and ought to 
be reserved for this kind of work. We 
can admire the soft delicacy of "grey 
day" effects and 
are not for one 
moment  decrying 
them, but we do 
want to call at- 
tention to the fact 


that in a great 
many cases the 
subject requires a 
touch of bright 
light, and in a 
great many in- 


stances direct sun- 
shine is a decided 
addition to the 
charm of a view. 
Let us .take 
figs. 1, 2, and 3 
as examples. We 
have a very 
charming oriel 
window,  pro- 
bably an addition 
to an existing 
building, but 
built on at the 
time when people 
wanted greater 
comfort and more 
light and air than 
they had pre- 


satisfied with. Hence. 
such windows as this, capable of 
admitting light sufficient to illu- 
minate adequately quite a large room.: 
Fig. 1 was taken at a moment when 
the sun was obscured by a white cloud, 
so that the lighting is perhaps a little 
more brilliant than it would be on a 
grey day or especially on a dull day. 
But notice that though the shape of 
the window may be fairly obvious to a 
student of architecture, yet it is made 
very much more plain and distinct in 
fig. 2. Its roundness is emphasized by 
the splash of sunlight on it, and further 
this almost fantastic pattern of light 
and shadow provides an additional 
interest. In fig. 3, exposed a few 
minutes later, the sun has got a little 
farther round still, and the supporting 
buttress is also sunlit. The sunlight 
also catches the mouldings, though in 
many respects we prefer the effect of 
fip. 2. 


viously been 
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Fig. 3. 

It may be well to call attention to 
the difference in the tone of the glass 
in figs. 2 and 3 as compared with 
fig. 1. These exposures were made on 
orthochromatic plates, without any 
light filter however, and the sunlit 
yellowish-green glass 1s much lighter 
than the glass when not sunlit. A com- 
parison of the other tones in the picture 
will show that there is not much dif- 
ference, but the sunlit glass is very 
much lighter in tone because of its 
yellowish colour. We find a very con- 
siderable gain in the rendering of sun- 
light effects from the use of an ortho- 
chromatic plate, but we rarely find it 
necessary to use a filter, and when for 
any reason we do so, we notice a ten- 
dency to “snowiness” of glass and 
foliage. Particularly must one guard 
against over-development of negatives 
taken through a screen in strong sun- 
shine. 

Fig. 4 is a subject which would 
scarcely be worth a plate unless taken 


under sunshine conditions. The old 
stonework and the crumbling iron- 
barred window suggest a decay of 


man’s handiwork, while Nature 15 as 
prodigal as ever, and the delicate 
foliage growing from the top of the 
buttress is emphasized by the strong 
sunlight from the side. The subject 
is not advanced as something markedly 
pictorial but as one which gained in at- 


tractiveness by being taken in sun- 
shine. | 
It often happens that ап unin- 


teresting stretch of foreground may be 


made interesting by the pattern of 
shadow. Large leaves, such as those of 
the horse chestnut, will sometimes 


throw quite an interesting pattern, and 
we recall a very successful picture in 
which such a pattern formed the motive 
and also provided a title. Naturally 
the lighting will vary, and the subject 
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must be watched at various 
times of the day in order to 
decide when the best effect is 
obtained. In fig. 5, for 
example, the shadows of the 
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almost leafless trees fall across the road- 
way and not only slightly darken what 
would otherwise have been an ob- 
trusive light patch, but they break up 
the line formed by the grass verge. 
Just a word or two on the technical 
aspects of the photography of objects 
in sunshine may be helpful. When a 
sunshiny subject presents great con- 
trast, special care must be taken to 
avoid under-exposure. The sunlit por- 
tions of the view tend to develop very 
rapidly, and any under-exposure will 
mean that one will be tempted to pro- 
long development to bring up shadow 
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detail. Such prolongation of develop- 
ment will result in the high lights be- 
coming excessively thick and strong. 
Whenever there are near dark shadows 
a full exposure should be given, and 


Fig. s. 

in case of doubt it is well to give double 
exposure and shorten the time of de- 
velopment to about two-thirds the 
normal time. This will usually ensure 
a soft negative, one with plenty of 
sparkle, yet not harsh and snowy in the 
high lights. On the other hand, with 
very light open subjects over-exposure 
must be carefully avoided, or a flat 
result will be obtained. 

The shimmer of sunshine is perhaps 
more associated with high summer than 
with early spring, but we believe it will 
generally be found that biting defini- 
tion, especially in the distant portions 
of the subject, will tend to destroy the 
illusion of light. We have found from 
experiment that the softened definition 
secured with a single landscape lens, or 
a simple form of telephoto lens, helps 
the effect very considerably. Indeed, 
we have in one or two cases had 
pleasant effects when the camera has 
vibrated slightly during exposure, 
which is, after all, only another way of 
destroying biting definition. The dodge 
of printing through from the back of the 
negative, or of interposing a sheet of 
celluloid between negative and printing 
paper is often worth trying. 

The printing of the negative on a 
suitable paper has much to do with the 
obtaining of the full effect of sunshine. 
An inky blue-black tone on white paper 
will inevitably increase any appearance 
of snow, whereas the use of a cream- 
toned paper and an image fully exposed 
developed with a restrained developer, 
so giving a warm black colour, will 
help the effect of sunshiny warmth very 
considerably. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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HE uppermost feature common to the 
two prints on this page is their air 
of unconventionality—just a little off the 
beaten track, a trifle different from the 


“usual thing.” Now, so far as that goes, 
let us be thankful. For the spirit of 
doing the same thing as Jones, who fol- 
lowed in the track of Brown, who imitated 
Smith, and so on ad infinitum, is also 
only too commonly manifest. But at the 
same time it is well to remember that 
being different of itself is no merit at all. 
One might design a house with the wine 
cellar on the roof as being different from 
the customary arrangement which has 
commended itself to many past genera- 
tions, but a different arrangement is not 
by any means necessarily a better one. 

The great principle of the “survival of 
the fittest” finds its counterpart in the 
whole realm of nature, and makes no 
exceptions in the case of man and his 
methods. Any departure from previous 
well-worn tracks will not be permanent 


unless it presents outweighing advan- 
tages. 

The first point, then, to note is that 
difference, change, newness, must be 


accompanied by something more than 
difference if it is to have merit and last- 
ing interest. This point is all too often 
lost sight of by photographers who think 
that doing something different is being 
original. 

This may perhaps sound somewhat dis- 
couraging to those who are rightly trying 
to avoid imitating or repeating the work 
of others. It is not intended to be dis- 
couraging in the slightest degree, but 


A.—LIKE MAMMA. 
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will dealt with here. 


rather is merely a warning against con- 
fusing things which are often taken (or 
mistaken) for each other. 

One must always bear in mind that 
while our eye is caught by a subject that 
is a little bit unusual, unconventional, 
fresh, and breezy, there is still just as 
much need as ever for us to consider all 
the usual elements of the scene. 

For instance, in figure A, where little 
Trottie wants to parade her sunshade 
*just like mother," there are present too 
highly unfavourable factors in the picture, 
viz., the long, straight line where the 
hedge bottom and roadway meet on our 
left. This strongly, self.assertive line 
goes from one side to the other side of the 
composition and cuts it *like a knife." A 
strong, long, and straight line like this is 
a very formidable thing to tackle, and 
explaining it away on the naturalistic or 
unconventional theories as we may, yet 
in the end it remains a hard if not an 
ugly line. Again, in the right lowe 
corner are some intruding twigs, or some- 
thing of that kind, which present far too 
much attraction. In this instance a little 
patient retouching would get rid of these 
sprawly lines. With regard to the two 
figures I think that one’s mind is more 
tickled by the quaint contrast of the 
young and older side by side with their 
sunshades, than the eye is attracted by 
any special charm of light and shade. It 
ıs important to remember that we may 
be thus appealed to by these two 
channels. 

With regard to the single figure, its first 
charm comes from the note that this little 
river nymph seems entirely unconscious 
of the proximity of anything or anybody. 
There appears to be a good deal of con- 
fusion about the figure, and at first glance 
one does not perceive that the face is 


By Misses S. Smith and G. Stocks. 
From the Beginners Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 

to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. ; 

EAE sage ieee or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
€ 


Prints from either the Beginners 


entirely hidden by the hair. There 1s 
also some chalkiness about the back of 
the figure which points to the negative 
having been developed a trifle too far. 
The massing of lights and shades in the 


B.—Country LIFE. 
By Mrs. Thomas Peter. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


trees is pleasantly varied without being 
too noticeable, thus properly fulfilling the 
office of a background. The lines of the 
river bank give an agreeable interest and 
help the suggestion of retreating planes. 
It is only just to add that in the original 
print the lights and shades about the arms 
and legs are admirably rendered, but, un- 
fortunately some of this good quality is 
lacking in the reduced reproduction. 

The somewhat overstrong patch of 
reflected skylight on the water comes 
undesirably at the left lower corner, and 
tends to lead the eye out of the picture—a 
result obviously undesirable. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by weck on this 


bage. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions —when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 


are criticiscd free. 
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Settled at last. 

Now and again one comes across a phrase which lights up a 
situation like a pound of flashlight powder in a drawing-room. 
Such a phrase I lighted upon in a contemporary the other day. 
“A photographic competition,” it ran, “is a competition of 
photographs.” This timely assurance is exactly what we wanted. 
It has a Front-Bench-the-answer-is-in-the-negative air about it. 
Those who have imagined that a photographic competition could 
be anything else than a competition of photographs will hence- 
forth for ever after hold their peace. I have sometimes imagined 
that a photographic competition might be a missing word com- 
petition, from the way in which certain words, ordinarily 
absentee, come tripping along with volubility and vigour as 
soon as the result is announced. But now it is all clear ahead. 
A photographic competition is a competition of photographs. 


Of Extraneous Interest. 

Even with this assurance, however, some of those people who 
enter for photographic competitions are not satisfied. One such 
is a correspondent who has lately been visiting the Alps, putting 
up at a hotel where his bedroom window overlooked the Matter- 
horn. (This, by the way, is a pecularity of all the hotels of 
Switzerland and North Italy; all their bedroom windows over- 
look the Matterhorn. It is a habit they have.) My correspon- 
dent set up his camera at his bedroom window overnight, and 
never slept a wink, in anticipation of the sunrise. When the 
dawn was stealing over the mighty peak he made his exposure. 
He sent a careful print to one of those papers which add to the 
injury of not giving you the prize, the insult of criticising your 
entry, and this was what he read: “Evidently a careless, hap- 
hazard ‘snap,’ taken because you ‘just happened to be there.’ 
Remember that to have an undeniably interesting subject is no 
photographic merit. It was nothing to do with photography 
per se that your bedroom window overlooked the Matterhorn.” 


What's a Man to Do? 

The memory of the wakeful night he had spent upon the thing 
spurred my correspondent to a grand despair. One morning 
recently—it was one of those mornings when you feel that some- 
thing is going to happen—he left his suburban home, walked 
down the street, closed his eyes tightly, pointed his camera he 
knew not where, and pressed the trigger. On developing the 
result it proved to be a chunk of “Sea-on-Land Terrace," show- 
ing two houses, and the halves of two others, all of tasteful 
design, well and soundly constructed, and so on, under the 
supervision of the builder. He posted this to another paper, 
along with a chuckle, and presently he read: “Your photograph 
is an excellent piece of work. The lighting and general arrange- 
ment betray a taste and skill upon which you are to be con- 
gratulated. But why did you choose so intrinsically uninterest- 
ing a subject? We cannot award a prize, however meritorious 
otherwise the work may be, when the subject is so banal.^ My 
correspondent asks me what he is to do. 1 can only exhort him 
to remember that a photographic competition 15 a competition of 
photographs. 


A Double Event. 

Curious results will follow if the vogue for big photographic 
competitions—by which I mean big competitions for photo- 
graphs—continues. One day we shall see, as sure as fate, a 
paragraph like this in a local paper: 

“It is extremely gratifying to learn that the first prize in the 
Daily Bullets great competition for photographic illustrations 
of ‘ Pathos’ has been carried off by one of our most respected 
townsboys. The handsome sum of £1,000 has been awarded to 
the infant son of Mr. Jenkins, of Precocity Villas. Master 
Teddy Jenkins is two and a half years of age, and we understand 
that he is quite a beginner in photography, having practised the 
art for not more than two summers. -Asked what he was going 
to do with the money, he betrayed a charming mixture of 
juvenilitv and artistic ambition, saying that he intended to spend 
half of it on periwinkles, and the other half on scaloids. 
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“That is not the only distinction which has 
befallen our town by way of the Bullet com- 
petition. One of the half-guinea consolation 
prizes has been carried off by Mr. de Luxe, 
F.R.P.S., who has been known these many years for his grace- 
ful and poetic portraiture at the leading ‘London exhibitions." 


Those Advertisements. 

A writer in a certain daily paper has been complaining because 
the photographic papers have so many advertisements. “There 
is a great deal to be said,” he writes, “for a photographic paper 
which would be independent of advertisements.” But the same 
remark, obviously, applies to daily journals. One would think 
that an advertisement department was a thing unknown in the 
office of a daily paper, and that every member of the editorial 
staff went about with a sublime unconsciousness of the existence 
of such things as advertisements. And let it be pointed out that, 
at any rate in our journal, the advertisement pages are quite 
separate from the text, whereas in this same daily paper, on the 
very same page as that on which the complaint appears about 
the photographic papers having advertisements, I notice advertise- 
ments of pills for kidney trouble, mineral water for liver com- 
plaints, a remedy for coughs, colds,and bronchitis among others. 
I would rather read advertisements of roll-films any day. 


The Hero. 
“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.”—Sir 
Taylor. 
Almost unknown, and almost unrewarded, 
Goes one bright hero with a gallant heart, 
His name’s but in a catalogue recorded, 
He cries not in the forum or the mart. 
"Tis true he has not met the flashing sabre, 
Nor even turned aside the gentler foil, 
But in the most terrific sweat he'll labour 
To make a print in oil. 


Not his to slight the sirens of the ocean, 
Not his to slay the dragons of the shore, 
Not his to quaff a sacrificial potion, 
Nor his a purloined maiden to restore. 
But pledged is he to a sublimer mission, 
His soul admits a sterner discipline, 
In that he makes a print for exhibition, 
And dares to send it in. 


Not here is ended the heroic story, 
Nor told the tale of this untitled knight, 
In truth, to set forth worthily his glory, 
A pen more eloquent than mine should write. 
Let this be said: that having sent it in, he 
Assails his native modesty yet more, 
Pricing the work, perhaps a gentle guinea, 
More likely three. or four. 
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KESTREL HAWK FEEDING HER YOUNG. BY C. W. R. KNIGHT. 
See article, ‘“ Photography іп the Tree Tops," pp. 427-9. 
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THE LONG DAY CLOSES. BY A. G. TURNER. 
The original, a bromoil p.irt (8) x 10}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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J TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
&EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We have already drawn the attention of our readers 
to the forthcoming Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition, to be held at the 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS Royal Horticultural Hall, 
AND CRAPTS EXHIBITION. Westminster, from May 8th 


to 16th. Mr. A. C. Brookes, 


the organising secretary, has now sent us some further 
particulars which point to the probability of the show 
being a pronounced success again this year. We under- 
stand that, in addition to most of the old exhibitors 
representative of the photographic trade again appear- 
ing, several new exhibitors have taken space for the first 
time, and a number of novelties are promised, including 
demonstrations of the Paget colour photography on 
paper, and the new paper "'Satista," of the Platinotype 
Company. Exhibitions of colour photography and pro- 
fessional portraiture will be features of the show. Lan- 
tern lectures will also be given, and the orchestra and 
refreshment department will, no doubt, again attract 
their share of attention. A special Show Number of THE 
A. P. will be published on May 11th. А review of the 
exhibition will be given, and many articles and illus- 
trations of outstanding interest included. This issue will 
be increased in size, and readers, especially those visit- 
ing the show, should order their copies early. 


o 9 9 


Elsewhere in the present issue appears an article 
and some remarkable illustrations by Mr. C. W. R. 
Knight, dealing with his method 

BIRDS-NESTING WITH of photographing birds’ nests in 
A CAMERA. tree tops. Most readers of THE 

A. P. are familiar with the sub- 

ject of birds’-nest photography as undertaken by the 
average natural history photographer. The photo- 
graphs are generally representations of nests and their 
occupants seen in hedgerows, tree trunks, rocks, and 
other readily accessible places. There are not many 
photographers, however, in this country possessing 
either the keenness of the author of the article in ques- 
tion for climbing to the top of high trees in search of 
photographic records of birds’ nests, nor yet the physical 
fitness for undertaking such work. Mr. Knight pos- 
sesses both these qualifications, and an additional one, 
rare in most Nature photographers. This is the desire 
to make his photographs of wild life pictorial as well as 
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accurate records, and he is to be congratulated upon 
the many fine results he has obtained. Four are repro- 
duced in the present issue, and are striking examples 
of good composition, first-rate photography, and natural 
history excellence. A better appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of this subject will arise when we say that, after 
Mr. Knight has climbed a ninety-foot tree, and duly 
fixed and focussed his camera on the required nest, it is 
left with plate and shutter ready for exposure. The 
photographer descends the tree, retiring to some con- 
venient spot to watch the nest through glasses until the 
psychological moment arrives when the shutter can be 
released by means of a very long string leading down 
the tree and to the photographer's hand. The tree has 
then to be reclimbed to change the plate and reset the 
shutter, and the whole process gone through every time 
an exposure is made. Needless to say, every exposure 
does not mean a successful picture, although in Mr. 
Knight's case the percentage is high. But we wonder 
how many ordinary amateurs, who think nothing of 
snapping off dozens of plates or films with very little 
thought or care, would like to emulate Mr. Knight's 
strenuous methods of work. 
o 9 Q 

Furnished for a tour in Portugal with only a little 
pocket camera, Mr. W. H. Ward contrived none the 
less to bring home some 
adequate impressions of 
Portuguese architecture fcr a 
lecture on the subject at the 
Camera Club. Portugal is an interesting country for 
architectural study, because it is here that the Oriental 
clashes with the European. Seen in such detail as can 
be contained within a small picture, the over-elaborate 
decoration offends rather than pleases. One is not 
enamoured of the lavishness of detail; and the natural- 
istic tendencies of Moorish art and windows surrounded 
by a riot of sculpture in the shape of knotted ropes and 


WITH A POCKET CAMERA 
IN PORTUGAL. 


.КпоЬѕ of foliage seem wanting in those qualities which 


appeal to the British eye. But one may well believe, as 
Mr. Ward pointed out, that this architecture necds to be 
seen in the brilliant Southern sunlight, and in the com- 
pany of its general surroundings; and this goes to show 
that architecture is by no means a matter of stones ard 
chiselling, but that it has to be considered in relation to 
landscape and to sky. 
£ 
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The summer exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours is being held at 5a, Pall Mall 
East. The cata:ogue shows that there 
are only two hon. retired members. 
Were there many more, the show would 
be the stronger. As it is, with a few 
notable exceptions, it is a weak, boneless, and what 
used to be known as a “truly British” affair. Fortu- 
nately, truly British has now a more virile meaning. 
What is lacking in this exhibition to a marked degree 
is strength, virility, and genius. Sargent shows all 
in his “Spanish Garden " (5), portrayed in cool greys, 
greens, and blues. He misses entirely in “The 
Piazzetta " (38), which is supposed to be a brilliant 
sketch, but which results in being merely a sketch. 
Hughes-Stanton pleases with his “ Hindhead ” (37), a 


ROUND THE 
GALLERIES. 


rich, luscious landscape (but we are so tired of his 
monotonous blue figure). Some of the Henshalls con- 
vince us of the beauty of English cottage life, and we 


should be more convinced of it if Mr. Henshall showed 
at most half of his twelve frames. Laura Knight has 
an enormous figure-piece, “ Boys Swimming " (= о), 100 
large for water colour, and showing the brush marks 
too obviously in the flesh painting as a result. The 


newest associate, W. Russell-F lint, has the success of 
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the year, practically everything he sent being bought. 
We envy the purchaser of his “The Return," a fine 
picture in every way. 
e 8 ө 

The mirage is an interesting phenomenon, rarely met 
with, and still more rarely photographed. The Bulletin 
of the Société Francaise de Photo- 
graphie contains an account of a 
remarkable mirage, the property of a 
place called Blankenese, on the banks 
of the Elbe. On the quay at this town there is a 
peculiar wall, two hundred yards in length, facing 
exactly south, and this structure, receiving the solar 
rays directly, is always at a higher temperature by 
several degrees than the surrounding air. This brings 
about the stratification of the lower layers of the atmo- 
sphere, which is capable of inducing the mirage pheno- 
menon. By placing oneself about a foot away from one 
extremity of the wall, there is seen clearly on certain 
days the reflected image of the promenaders on the 
quay at the other extremity, and also a second reflection 
of this same image. Photographs taken and reproduced 
show clearly the two redundant images. It would be 
interesting to know whether any effect of this kind has 
been photographed nearer home. 


THE MIRAGE 
PHOTOGRAPHED. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY.‏ 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I] is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


For F/5°6 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. E Ка Ka Vini Rap 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... 1/30 sec. | 1/45 sec. | 1/90 вес. 1/150 sec 
Open landscapes with по very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes... | 1/18 ,, 1/30 E 1/50 1/90 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 

scenes, de i : 1/10 ,, 1/15 T 1/30 1/50 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong i 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/8 T 1/12 i 1/25  , 1/40 , 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion х 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/4 5s 1/6 а 1/10 ,, 1/20 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not T 

too much shut in by buildings ... vis 1 á | 2/3 2 1/3 T 1/5 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- Е 

roundings, big window, white reflector ... | 4 secs. | 3 secs. 11 secs. | 4 » 3/4 2 


LL III 


As a further euiae we append a list of some of the best known mates 
approxiniaielr indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
8 Super-Speed. 
CADETT. Royal Standard. 
D Special Ex. Rapid 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwARDS' Comet. 
11 ғокро, Monarch 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome 5.5. 
1. ETO, Ultra Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 
Violet Label. 
MARION, Record. 
Supreme 


n 
” 
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Mawson, Celeritas. 
и ladiator. 
PAcET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


, Panchromatic. 


PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 


- Tress. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
s Ortho. 
CApETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Royal Standard 
Ortho 
Criterion, Extra Rapid 
T Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
= Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso 
GRIFFINS’ Gramme, 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
м Special Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


” 


| 
| 
| 


Leto, Phoenix. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label 
MARION, Instantaneous 
lso. 
Felixi. 
Ortho B 
PAGET, AXXXX, 
ES Special Rapid 
А Hydra. 
PARAGON, Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, SR al Rapid. 
ViDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


$! 
Mawson, 


Rapid Platss. 


BARNET, Film. 
Capetr, Royal Standard Rapid 
Protessional. 
R« zll F ilm 
is Flat Fiim 
EASTMAN, R^: 
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CLERON, 


of plates and filins om the market. 
Lhe steeds of other plates om the market will be given on application, 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
es Matte-Ground 
ENSIGN, Fiim. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
" Ortho. 
IMP ERIAL, Orthochrome >. !< 
е Sovereign. 
» N.F. 
Kopak, N.C. Film. 
fd Premo Film Pack. 


LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


Film. 
MAWSON, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 
Non-screen Ortho. 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
Б Chromo-isoiar 


They have been divided into groups which 


BARNET, Medium. 
Medium Ortho 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 


mpress. 
MARION, Portrait. 


pe 
PAGET, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN. Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, ا‎ 

so, Or 

EDWARDS elem MF 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordi 
LUMIERE, Yellow abel. 
Marion, Ordinary. 


Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 
PARAGON, Ordinary, 


RAJAR, Ordinary. 
w nck. Ordinary. 
Wratten, Ordinary. 
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ONING is 
sometimes de- 
fined as the 
treatment of positive prints in such 
a manner as to endow them, not only 
with a more pleasing colour than 
that obtainable by development 
per se, but also with an unassailable 
| permanence. Тһе permanence of a 
| toned print, however, is subject to certain 
| limitations. The tones obtained through the 

medium of lead salts, for example, are of 
doubtful permanence, and the uranium toning pro- 
cess in particular has been criticised on the same 
ground. As to the platinum toning bath, Mr. Blake 


Smith begged us ten years ago not to be deceived, 
by the word 


" platinum " in n 
this connec- 
tion, into a 
belief that the 


[| PERMANENCE OF TONED 


IN these days of isms and cults, few ex- 
pressions are more frequently misunder- 


Е 
+... 


PRINTS. 


stituted for the silver of the image. The more complete 
the substitution the greater the degree of permanence. 
But in steering clear of the rock of impermanence, 
the worker must avoid the whirlpool of an inartistic 
result. After a prolonged toning with gold or platinum, 
the toned print may be of unassailable permanence, and 
yet the pictorial loss may be such as to spoil any satis- 
faction which might be felt in the stability of the image. 
Here, as in so much else in photography, everything 
depends upon a careful balancing of opposite factors, a 
compromise between extremes, the preservation of the 
judicious mean. High Heaven, as Wordsworth says, 
may reject the lore of nicely calculated less and more, 
but in photography it is that nice calculation which 
spells success. | 
Strictly speaking, the toning of a print with gold or 
platinum 
~} would be ter- 
minated 
when, for the 
whole of the 


4, ) 
anes 
results of a 7 Л stood than “laws” or “rules” of art. It is silver o the 
toning pro- Р therefore advantageous to recall what опе image, there 
d with Tn of the greatest painters (Sir Joshua Rey- had been sub- 
E E phos wo the nolds) said about 120 years ago: “It may stituted ап 
be laid down as a maxim that he who equivalent 


neces sarily 
permanent, 
although Һе = Ҹ 
went on to aos 
admit that in 
spite of the 


ELAM 


begins by presuming on his own sense has 


should be taken to discountenance that false and 
vulgar opinion that rules are the fetters of genius. 


amount of the 


: old or the 
ended his studies as soon as he has com- Sis tiam. 
menced them. Every opportunity, therefore, Whether or 


not this 1s 
chem i callv 


Boc ; ея They are fetters only to men of no genius" Photo- жуу i se 
points about | graphers who think the study of art is superfluous may sons put it 
a platinum- CQ well ponder these words. The so-called laws of art embody out of the 
toned image Ие the best opinions of the greatest artists. question, and 
of a bromide { it has to be 
or gaslight reme m b ered 


print, yet in actual practice prints toned in platinum 
were found to last much longer than might have been 
anticipated. 

Consider the chemical reactions involved in toning 
with salts of gold or of platinum. A certain quantity 
of the precious metal contained in the toning bath is 
reduced gradually and deposited on the silver of the un- 
toned image in such a manner as to form around it a 
small, thin envelope. At the same time the silver of the 
image is attacked, and replaces in the bath in identical 
proportions the gold or platinum which has been 
separated. With gold or platinum toning the degree 
of absolute permanence bears a direct relation to the 
degree in which the metal used in toning has been sub- 
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and the writer, “Z 


that, in practice, in addition to the gold or platinum 
image, there invariably exists a silver image, and this 
has to be considered in relation to the stability of the 
result. 

The question of linking up artistic value with per- 
manence is discussed in an article in Kamera Kunst, 
, points out that with the gold 
toning bath a large gamut of colour is obtainable, rang- 
ing from deep brown through bluish black to pure black 
and cold grey. The gold may be deposited in a ruddy 
tone, which gives us the reds and sepias, or in a blue 
form, which gives us the blues and blacks. But while 
the early gradations, that is to say, the reddish colours, 
obtained after a very brief toning with gold or platinum 
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are much more stable than the natural tones of prints 
which have been merely fixed, vet after some months 
these reddish tones show a tendency to deepen. The 
reason for such an action is that the very thin layer of 
gold or platinum which has been deposited on the silver 
image proves insufficient to protect that image from the 
action of the air. 

If the platinum toning bath—to refer to that alone— 
be allowed to act for a somewhat longer time, these 
reddish tones pass on to sepia and to warm black. Such 
nuances, unlike the reds, are very stable, and for that 
reason they should be the objective of the worker when 
he is toning with platinum. More prolonged toning 
transforms the warm black tones into a cold grey, and 
even into a greenish black. It is at this point that the 
extreme reduction of platinum is obtained, together 
with, as a consequence, the greatest possible stability. 
But the beauty of the tone, naturally, has greatly 
suffered, and the prints have lost their intensity. 

To secure the double result of a pleasing tone and of 
comparative permanence with the platinum toning pro- 
cess, therefore, the bath should be allowed to act until 
the appearance of the sepia or the warm black tone. 
A more prolonged toning does, indeed, reduce the 
platinum to a greater extent, but at the same time the 
images lose all intensity and beauty. А shorter immer- 
sion gives gradations of tone which bv some standards 
of taste may be considered more attractive; but they are 
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challengegble on the grounds of permanence. With the 
gold bath the reddish tone passes to a violet and a bluish 
black, and here, again, a too prolonged toning is equally 
disastrous to a pleasing result, producing dreary images 
of dark grey, bereft of all pluckiness. The purple tone 
obtained with gold is generally regarded as the: most 
satisfactory. 

Something of the same kind 15 true of the methods of 
sulphuretting a silver image bv treating a print with 
such a solution as to convert the image directly into one 
consisting of silver sulphide. Here the print may be 
carried from black through a series of sepias to brown. 
Originally, we believe, the method was suggested for 
the purpose of obtaining warm blacks rather than brown 
tones; but the German writer whom we have already 
quoted points out that, while the intermediate tones 
between black and sepia are certainly beautiful, their 
resistance is comparatively slender, and if one 1s after 
permanence, it is well to go on to sepia or brown. 
With gold and platinum, the running of the whole gamut 
despoils the image of beauty and interest; nevertheless, 
however attractive mav be the tones which make their 
appearance after a brief treatment with the solution, 
most of them are subject rapidly to changes of colour. 
And in all toning processes the artistic value of a result 
on the one hand, and on the other hand the durability of 
the tone so obtained, stand both on an equal plane of the 


‘first importance. | 


LIVERPOOL WORK AT RUSSELL SQUARE. 


Special to “The A. P. and Р, ЇЧ.” 


I^ examining the highly creditable exhibition of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association at the Royal Photographic 
Society's house, 35, Russell Square, W.C., one is impressed, 
firstly, by the exemplary zeal of the members in producing so 
interesting a collection, and, secondly, by the notion that, while 
the average worker can attain a considerable measure of techni- 
cal ability, his pictorial discernment does not keep pace with it. 

This exhibition offers abundant proof of enthusiasm for 
natural beauty, a strong impulse to perpetuate admired scenes 
and a prevailing conviction that this is to be accomplished 
through the skilful use of the various processes, rather than 
cultivation of artistic judgment. 

While dexterous technique is always deserving of praise, 
it is apt to absorb attention, becoming an end in itself, to the 
exclusion of other matters of no less importance ; and amateurs 
would, no doubt, arrive at better results if they allowed technical 
and artistic advance to proceed side by side. 

Even the prints of so competent and experienced a worker as 
Mr. C. F. Inston enforce this view. In “Evening on the Avon,” 
for example, if he had given a little less attention to the 
mechanical side of the work, and a little more to the liquidity 
and transparency of the water, he would not have missed its 
horizontal surface, nor have made the tree-reflection solid 
enough to be tangible. Again, in “The Ferry,” where there 
are charming distant tones and the water is far more satisfactory, 
a little thought of artistic requirements would have reminded him 
that the heavy tones to the left, besides being out of key, destroy 
pictorial balance. 

The essential characteristic of “Winter” is sacrificed in the 
positive black and white of the Rev. J. Oldham's print, and 
in the similar peculiarity of Mr. J. M. Lewis's *When Winter 
Binds in Frosty Chains," where also the straight lines of the 
dark stems call for emphasis and diversity of treatment. 


Colour Work. 

Some colour work by Mr. C. F. Stuart is given a prominent 
place in the show, and here, again, is a snowy scene, “The 
Poetry of Winter,” in which a delicate colour scheme is un- 
fortunately ruined by an overpowering dark-brown patch 
making an undesirable point of emphasis on the left of the 
picture. Emphasis might have been very well attained by 
giving rather more depth and transparency to the green shimmer 
of the ice near the centre of the foreground, but the insistent 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


brown mass of bare earth or rock in any case needed sup- 
pression to enable the soft, reflected tints on mountain tops 
and frozen snow to take effect. This seems to be another 
instance of absorption in a somewhat difficult technical process 
obscuring artistic discernment. 

In * Edinburgh " there is good quality in the distant town, but 
the foreground is of rather “muddy” colour. Mr. J. Dudley 
Johnston also has a colour print, “The Butterfly,” representing 
a boat with an orange-brown sail too strongly reflected, espe- 
cially in respect of its white outline, but, except in this parti- 
cular, he is to be credited with a regard for the surface of the 
water—a matter that is sometimes forgotten when reflections are 
dealt with. Mr. T. W. Boot shows appreciation of the softness 
of foliage, avoiding the sharpness that occasionally makes it look 
so permanently fixed that it could not possibly respond to the 
summer breeze, and also a recognition of the play of sunlight, 
in “The Willow” and *A Field Path,” but he is not proof 
against the spell of blackness, and consequently the tints of 
Nature and aerial perspective are placed at a disadvantage. He 
also shows a good portrait in “Fred W. Saxby, Esq.," though: 
the strong high light at the back of the collar gives the most 
forcible accentuation to the least interesting part of the com- 
position, and has no decorative value. The highest light is the 
trump card, to be reserved for the most effective use, and it 
seems a pitv to throw away the trumps. 

Mr. Alex. Reid's “Study of a Head” is original in arrange- 
ment, with the silhouette of a reclining figure, of which the 
head is posed against the light. The contrast so stronglv accen- 
tuates the head as to create the illusion that it is too large for 
the bodv, and the bare patch of light in the centre of the picture 
makes the composition awkward. Originality is also shown bv 
Mr. M. Arbuthnot in three portraits. No. 2g is treated with 
much simplicitv, the head, which conveys a dim suggestion of 
character, forming a dark spot in conjunction with the hat, and 
producing a rather curious, though interesting, effect. More 
attention 1s given to individual characteristics in No. 26. 

A very creditable figure subject is “A Sower Went Forth to 
Sow.” by Mr. W. Lawrence Rea, the work acquiring force from. 
simplicity of treatment, while movement is imparted to the man 
scattering seeds, and the landscape has atmosphere. Though 
the theme is not original, the work is handled sympathetically, 
with a touch of imagination, and compares well with anything 
in the gallery. The exhibition remains open until May 23. 
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By “САМТАВ” 2 


ОК most of the every- 
day uses of a lens in 


negative making it is 
sufficiently accurate to 
divide the focal length, F, 
of the lens by the diameter 
of the opening of the stop 
d, i.e. F/d, and regard this 
as the working aperture 
value when the iens is 
working at or close to its focal length from the image plane, 
or, in other words, when the object is distant from the lens not 
less than, let us say, 100 times the focal length of the lens. 
For example, suppose the focal length to be 8 inches, stop 
opening 1 inch, and the object 20 yards or so away. But this 
method is not quite accurate, and the beginner is often 
puzzled to know why it is not always “near enough” when 
accuracy becomes of importance. 

If now we agree to regard “effective aperture” as ex- 
pressed by the fraction or ratio obtained by dividing the 
equivalent focal length or “ focus " of the lens by the diameter 
of the incident pencil of light (i.e., falling on the first sur- 


face of the lens), then there is one case when “ focal length 
divided by stop opening" is correct, viz., in the case of a 
"single? lens with stop external or in front of the lens 
focussed on infinity, i.e., a very distant object. 

Thus in fig. 1 the rays of light, DA DA, coming from 
a great distance and passing through the stop S, are incident 
on the lens as a bundle or pencil of parallel rays. 

But in the majority of everyday cases of negative making 
we use, not a single combination behind the stop, but a 
doublet of some type or other where the stop is between two 
lenses, as in fig. 2. 

In this figure it is easily seen that the front lens, L, has 
a converging action on parallel rays coming from a distance, 
so that the diameter of the parallel beam before it enters 


Fig. a. 


the lens, L, is not the same as the diameter of the stop SS 
behind this lens. In fact, we could take away the stop SS 
behind the lens L and replace it by a larger stop, TT, in 
front of the lens, and still have just as much light entering 
the lens as before. The true F value of stop SS is found, 
not by measuring the diameter of SS and dividing this into 
the focal length, but by taking the diameter of TT as the 
effective value of SS, i.e. dividing the focal length by TT. 


4 


'4 MEASURING STOPS, 
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Method is not quite Correct. < 
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There are two quite well-known 
practical methods of ascertaining the 
value of TT which need only be out- 
lined in a very few words. 


First Method.—Focus the lens (in the camera) for a dis- 
tant object, remove the ground glass, and replace it by a 
piece of stout card. Bore a one-eighth to a quarter of an inch 
hole in the centre of the card. Take the apparatus 
into the dark-room. Cut a piece of bromide paper just 
to fit inside the lens cap, sensitive side towards the lens. 
Burn a small piece of magnesium ribbon close to the hole 
in the card. On developing the bromide paper disc we 

et a dark circular disc corresponding in diameter to TT, 

g. 2. Each separate stop may be measured in this way. 


Second Method.— 
Rule a number of . 
fine black-ink parallel / \ 
lines one-tenth of an 


inch apart on a post- / \ 
сага (бе. 3). Place EE: 
one edge of the card j 


across the lens hood 
diametrically, pq, so ' 


that the parallel lines А | 

are іп the direction vod \ 
of the axis of the . 
lens. Looking along © 5 


these parallel lines 
note the two which 
seem to correspond 
with the edges of the 
stop as seen through 
the front lens. In 
fig. 3 one side of the 
stop agrees with line 
a, while the other 
falls midway between 
b and c. This, the 
effective diameter, is 
6.5 tenths of an inch, 
or .65 inch. Thus 
if the focal length 
were 5.2 inches, then 
by dividing this (5.2) д. 

by .65 we get 8, or te 

the true value of this 

stop is F/8. Fig. 3. 

There is yet a third | | | 
method—viz., by approximate calculation—which gives very 
close results. In fig. 4 we may represent the front lens of 
the combination as in the agure and imagine it receiving 
a pencil of parallel light DT DI from a distance, con- 
verging this towards and passing through the stop Ss 


Fig. 4. 


behind the lens. Now suppose OS to be the semi-diameter 
of. the stop; call this s. What we want to ascertain 1s t, i.e. 


:] 
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TL, the corresponding semi-diameter of an equivalent stop 
external to the lens. 

First we must ascertain FL by focussing this front half 
of the lens on a very distant object and then measuring 
FL; call this f. 

Next we must measure the stop opening and take half 


of this as s. We also require to know the distance OL; 
call this k. 


Now by similar triangles 
TL :SO = FL :FO 


beo xu a it + he 
fg t f 

= —, Or - = 
I-k 5 I-k 
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inches, OL 1 inch, and SO 4-10ths of an inch, then 
Nec. un MS A ee 9. „Ж 
s 10-1 9 9 10 9 
This must be doubled, i.e. 8-oths, to get the effective diameter 
of a stop external to the lens. Now suppose the complete 
lens to be 5 inches focus. Then dividing 5 by 8-gths we 


get a stop value F/5.625. 

It may be at once admitted that fig. 4 makes two un- 
supported presumptions, viz, that the direction of the 
limiting ray through the glass is coincident with FS, and 
also that the front F is vertically over the posterior node. 
But the possible error of either or both these presumptions 
is not greater than that of either of the other experimental 
methods. . At any rate, it may serve as a careful check on 
either of the other methods. 


HE Paris Photo Club 
Salon is being held, as 
usual, in the exhibition room 
of the Volney Club, Rue 
Volney. The reception committee, composed of thirteen painters, 
an inspector of fine arts, and a periodically absent photographer, 
has accepted some four hundred pictures amongst nine hundred 
sent in. The English exhibitors—thirty-two in number—have con- 
tributed seventy-one pictures. Most of these we owe to the kind- 
ness of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, who has used his influence amongst 
the foremost pictorial photographers to bring together a most 
interesting and representative collection of British works. 

The English school has always met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion in Paris. This year its success has been, perhaps, greater 
than usual, its average being undoubtedly better than that of the 
rest of the show. But one must remember that the English col- 
lection has been picked out by invitation amongst the best 
workers of the highest class, and that it numbers 71 pictures 
against 332. | 

Мт. Keighley—one of our most faithful supporters—having 
shown his latest work at the Poulenc Gallery a few months 
ago, has not thought fit to exhibit at the Volney Salon examples 
recently shown in Paris. We regret this excess of delicacy, 
which has deprived us of much pleasure, for Mr. Keighley's 
work can be seen often. 

On the other hand, we count a few new exhibitors. For 
instance, I believe it is the first time we have seen Mr. Hoppé's 
work in France, and we are sorry he has not sent more of it, 
especially if he has kept in his portfolio many such portraits as 
that of Philip de Laszlo, whose Beethoven-like features are shown 
in strong contrasted lighting, but without the loss of modelling 
in the shadows we usually notice in this peculiar style of treat- 
ment. The texture of this print and its colour are also both 
excellent. “Goll,” by the same author, partakes of the same 
qualities, and the portrait of Clotilde von Derp would score 
equally if it was not for its cloudy, woolly background, identical 
in texture to that of the flesh of the model. 

Mr. Buckham’s “Moonlight” is true in value—a very good 
picture, but a trifle hard in outline; that is the fault of the lens. 
[t has stencilled absolutely continuous lines along the roofs of 
the houses. Such lines—true to nature (but unpictorial)—a 
draughtsman would break purposely here and there in order to 
avoid any resemblance to an architectural plan. It can be done 
with the help of the oil process, and it should be done in this 
instance. 

Mr. Whitehead is one of our *habitués," and his dainty land- 
scapes have always been favourites with the Parisian public. 
They are also very much appreciated by our half-tone etchers, for 
they reproduce beautifully. “Morning” is delightfully simple 
in composition, and extremely effective because of its simplicity. 
The sky is perfect in value, and the foreground in harmony 
with it. That is something to be proud of, for nine times out 
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X* By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


of ten when clouds are apparent in a photograph the rest of the 
landscape is sacrificed to the documentary and perfectly unin- 
teresting evidence of cloudy weather. 

Mr. Wellington shows an amusing study of movement. The 
effect is ‘here. Has not Mr. Wellington noticed how much darker 
the horizon stands out than the foreground in cloudy-weather 
seascapes? A slight change of value in that direction and the 
atmosphere of his picture would be greatly improved. “To 
Absent Friends," by the same author, is splendidly composed 
and lighted, also quite free from the irritating spottiness usual 
to pictures taken with artificial light. . It is a most difficult 
motive for a photographer; a few days ago I should have said 
an impossible motive. Even now I should not like to attempt it. 
But Mr. Weilington has conquered every ditficulty. 

Mr. Marcus Adams sends two prints on Japanese paper of a 
very pleasing texture, a boy with an apple, and “The Gold 
Fish”; Mr. Penman a romantic castle in romantic surround- 
ings; Mr. Crawford a juicy study of a picturesque old gate—a 
photogravure, I believe—and an agreeable little landscape treated 
in the style of an 1830 woodcut; Mr. Barclay a pretty head of a 
child in very delicate greys. 

Mr. Judge, the only English exponent of the oil transfer pro- 
cess at our Salon, is also the first to have applied to his trans- 
ferred prints the method of crayon colouring described last year 
at length in THE A. P. AND P. N. *Sunshine and Shadow," a 
coloured transfer, is quite successful, and has met with our 
jurys very frank approval, though painters are particularly 
severe towards similar attempts. By the same author, *Sunset 
and Mist," also tinted, is dainty in sentiment and colouring. 
"The Smoky Tyne" and “Bournemouth "—monochrome trans- 
fers—are both effective, but if Mr. Judge wants to extract the 
maximum effect from his clever compositions he should avoid 
above all the repetition of identical values. “One white and 
one black" is the motto of Léon Lhermitte, a master in black 
and white, and an excellent motto it is. The oil process confers 
the possibility of delicate gradation in values; let us take advan- 
tage of its obedience in this all-important matter. 

Up to now we have been accustomed to receive from Mr. 
Mortimer—one of the few invited contributors to our Salon— 
the full number of pictures allowed by our rules, but this year, 
owing to the unfortunate overlapping of the Scotch exhibition, 
we have been deprived of two examples of his work. The 
remainder is, as usual, of high quality. Two of his pictures, 
"The Empire's Watch-Dogs" and *The Tea Party," may be 
considered records of originality and clever execution. Апу- 
one who has used a camera for other than documentary purposes 
will realise the enormous technical difficulties implied by such 
subjects, the composition of which in both cases shows a suretv 
and directness of handling which deserve particular notice. 
"In Holland," a calm seascape full of grey light, is differently 
but equally suggestive, and we have recognised with pleasure 
“The School Bell is Ringing,” often reproduced. 
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Further on are three portraits-by.Mr. Hector Murchison, one of 
which—that of Clement Shorter—is particularly strong. 

The Salon jury has accepted six oils in colour by Mr. Tucker, 
after having rejected twice as many pictures in the same medium 
by several workers of different nationalities, yet I must say that 
these six oil prints were subjected to certain discussions and 
criticisms on the score of the heaviness of the medium in the 
darkest portions, and of the lack of coloured reflections in the 
lighter shadows. In fine, Mr. Tucker, given the extreme difh- 
culty of the process and the severe attitude of painters in general 
towards coloured photographs, has met with a very flattering 
reception. Personally, 1 prefer “The Birch Wood” and “Sous- 
bois—l’Hiver” to “The Mill Pool," and especially to “The 
Castle.” But my aversion to this last picture has no reference 
to colour ; it is the softness and diffusion of outline of the stone 
building that I do not like. Mr. Tucker’s photographs in 
coloured oils partake of the best quaiities of coloured etchings. 

Mr. Chas. Emanuel has given a true title to his little picture, 
“Summer.” It is full of warmth and sunlight, just as his “Old 
Shop ” is full of suggested colour. The two pictures by Mr. J. H. 
Gear show Venice in different moods. “The Gondolier "—violent 
in effect —is perhaps the more effective of the two, the possi- 
bilities of the oil process having been used to a lesser degree in 
“Santa Maria della Salute.” 

Mrs. Minna Keene, from Canada, strikes a personal—I might 
even say a foreign—note in the English collection. Her “Gossip,” 
powerfully contrasted, silhouetted in parts, is more German than 
British. “The Little Mother,” by the same author, is, without 
doubt, the best of Mrs. Keene’s pictures. One finds in this 
print a special quality of texture and what we French would call 
“de l'émotion," which means more than the English "feeling." 

Another new exhibitor, Mrs. Massue, sends two very fascinat- 
ing pictures, a charmingly posed head broadly treated, and a 
cleverly composed decorative panel of small dimensions, with 
the two white spots of the swans just in the right place. By 
Miss Venable, a clear profile, voluntarily devoid of photographic 
continuous modelling, but quite modelled enough to give the 
impression of form and plane (vide Holbein's drawings, Hampton 
Court). 

Further on a head of a child in sanguine, by Mr. Petty; 
and by Mr. Liebreich, “Nuremberg,” a richly toned print, and 
“De Profundis,” a study of a beautiful nude model in excellent 
contrast with the rugged texture of the adjoining rocks. 

I do not understand Mr. McKissack’s “Notre Dame de Paris.” 
It is in reality a study of foliage with, in the background, a large 
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woolly cathedral. The emphasis is^on.the tree. "The New 
Forest," by Mr. Fredk. Evans, is remarkably well composed. |t 
shows no obtrusive detail, and none of the metallic lights in the 
foliage that are so common in forest scenes. Further on two 
very charming pictures by Mr. Ward Muir, the first one with 
its abrupt descent of stone steps in the foreground, and its 
transparent shadows, gives an excellent effect of depth and light. 
The second one, suggestive of a later hour, is equally successtul. 

Mr. Frank Read’s “Charley” is full of colour, full of scin- 
tillating sunshine, the only picture in the English collection, I 
believe, in which the evidence of bright sunlight is unmistak- 
able But Mr. Read takes his revenge in the dismal but clever 
rendering of what we call over here London weather in “The 
Law Courts.” 

The nude by Mr. Bertram Park deserves unqualified praise, 
and it has earned it. It is an extremely clever piece of work, 
beautiful in lines and colour, and consistent with itself from 
beginning to end. His “Portrait,” in quite another style, is 
good, 30 is the study of the actor, Henry Ainley, but I must 
confess I do not appreciate “The Japanese Parasol,” it strikes a 
false note in Mr. Bertram Park’s exhibition. 

Mr. Sherril Schell is a new-comer, and we hope to see more 
of his work later on. His “Rosina” is a very fine portrait, 
well composed, with sweeping lines and a wonderful rendering 
of velvet drapery—but too many spots of equal brilliancy in the 
gown. That would be easy to correct. “The Dance,” by the same 
author, is charmingly suggestive of movement, graceful and well 
lighted. It only lacks firmness in the background, which is 
anonymous, a photographic studio background. 

The neighbourhood of Mr. J. H. Anderson's photogravures is 
a dangerous one for platinotypes or bromides. These prints are 
superb in quality, and the motives—*The Quay,” “Lower 
Thames Street,” “Dismal Winter ”—are well chosen for this 
particular medium. The picture I like the least amongst Mr. 
Anderson’s is “The Old Dutch City,” with its sunken-in blacks 
in the trees and heavy shadows in an open foreground. 

Mr. Dunlop’s “Old Bridge” has the quality of a mezzotint. 
Mr. Blair's “Lead, Kindly Light" is a daring attempt, success- 
ful in many ways. Mr. Holding’s “Interesting Story" shows 
harmonious lines in the figures. We regret the wide blank 
space on the right of the print, and the lack of intimacy of the 
picture, for which the photographic background is responsible. 
“The Kiss,” by the same author, with its real and homely sur- 
roundings, is infinitely more complete, and would be still better 
if it was printed in a lighter key and with clearer shadows. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR ALPINISTS. 


R. F. BURLINGHAM, the man who cinematographed the 

Matterhorn, Mont Blanc, and the crater of Vesuvius, has 
written a book called “How to Become an Alpinist, » which is 
just published by T. Wernet Laurie, Ltd. 

The author, ice-axe in hand, against a background of snow 
mountains, gazes at one almost defiantly, both on the cover and 
frontispiece, and as one reads the incidents recorded a doubt 
pervades the mind: were these pages really written to inspire 
the budding amateur to attempt serious climbing? so full are 
they, not of hairbreadth escapes, but disasters, which are 
recorded in such a light and almost supercilious style, that, until 
one comes to some such laconic line as “Mont Blanc has gar- 
nered one more victim,” or “his body was found two days later,” 
it is difficult to realise that the worst has happened. 

But the one cheering fact remains that Mr. Burlingham, who, 
from his own admissions, appears to have done as foolhardy 
things in the mountains as the most despised German tourist, is 
still in the flesh to tell of his exploits. 

One naturally turns to the chapter * Hints on Alpine Photo- 
graphy” with special interest, and we agree with the author 


that the professional photographers in the high Alpine villages 
do not always develop films entrusted to them to the best advan- 
tage. In the busy season it is almost an impossibility, but 
unless it is imperative for the results to be in our hands the next 
day, we have found it easy to post rolls of films to the big 
towns such as Vienna or Lausanne, where the utmost care is 
exercised, and the delay is only a matter of a day or two. 

The book is adorned by over sixty photographs, some of which 
are very beautiful and intimate glimpses of peaks and crevasses, 
somewhat marred by the figures introduced, who, in spite of 
their sublime and often dangerous surroundings, cannot sur- 
mount that irritating habit, apparently common to all races, of 
posing for the camera. Here we have portraits of men who 
must be momentarily resting from excessively arduous exertions, 
and yet they stand up stiff and self-conscious, and stare unrelent- 
ingly at the camera, and it is not too much to say they mar the 
effect of the wonderful scenery in which they are placed, at least 
from an esthetic point of view. So deeply rooted is this habit 
that the whole party fell a victim to it, even on the summit of 
Mont Blanc. 
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Illingworth’s ‘‘ Guide to Photographic Printing.'"—4An eighth 
edition of the “Guide to Photographic Printing,” by Thomas 
Illingworth, has been sent us by Messrs. Illingworth, the makers 
of the well-known lllingworth photographic papers. The new 
edition, which has been revised and brought up to date, forms 
a bulky little booklet of seventy closely printed pages, and con- 
tains a series of instructive articles of a highly practical charac- 
ter. They deal with * Bromide Printing and Enlarging,” “Gas- 
light Papers," “Toning Processes,” “Self-toning Papers,” 
*P.O.P.," “Fixing, Washing, and Drying Photographic Prints,” 
* Enamelling and Mounting," *The Carbon Process," * Ozo- 
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brome,” “The Oil Process," “Bromoil,” “Press Photography,” 
* Photographic Postcards,” “ Useful Formule, ” “Weights and 
Measures.” Each of these subjects receives careful attention, 
and the book fully substantiates its title as a guide to photo- 
graphic printing, and we can well recommend all our readers to 
obtain a copy without delay. Messrs. Illingworth are giving 
this excellent book to every reader of THE A. P. who purchases 
a packet of Illingworth paper to the value of a shilling from any 
dealer, and forwards the label or labels to Messrs. T. Illingworth 
and Co. ., Ltd., Photographic Works, Willesden Junction, N.W. 
The * Guide ” will then be sent free and post paid by return. 
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A GLASS 
plate, a 
sheet of 
paper, or 

j other  sur- 
face is so prepared that parts are adhesive, or sticky, while 
other parts are not adhesive: or in other words, so that there 
is a kind of latent photographic image in adhesiveness, or in 
degrees of adhesiveness. If now a powder pigment as, for 
оре lamp-black or blacklead is lightly dusted over such 
a surface, the pigment will attach itself to the adhesive parts 
and form a photographic image. The dusting-on method 
allows easy control, a free choice of pigment, and the dusting 
may be general or local. Further, by the use of fine 
brushes, it is easy to use various colours, also to very sharply 
limit the range of each, and a no mean advantage of the 
more usual dusting-on methods is that the general adhesive- 
ness of the surface may be diminished by a slight drying, 
or' increased by a slight application of moisture, as by 
breathing on it. 

The Pioneer Method of Carbon Printing. 

The first satisfactory carbon process was the dusting-on 
process, the “ Procédé au Charbon ” of Garnier and Salmon. 
Glass or paper was coated with a stratum which, on exposure, 
loses its property of ао ощ moisture from the atmosphere, 
hence the unexposed parts become adhesive when exposed 
to a moist atmosphere and hold the powder, consequently 
exposure under a positive will give a positive. As a sensitive 
material Messrs. Garnier and Salmon first used (1858) ferric 
citrate, but soon after (1859) they used a mixture of a bichro- 
mate and hygroscopic organic matter—a mixture virtually 
similar to those subsequently used. 

Working Details of the Dusting-on Process. 

To one ounce of water add twenty grains of dextrine, 
twenty grains of white sugar, five grains of syrupy glucose, 
and ten grains of sodium bichromate. All being dissolved, 
the solution should be filtered through paper. For making 
a reproduced negative, or a transparency on glass, the glass 
plate should be levelled on screws or bars which are placed 
over a metal plate which can be warmed, and the glass having 
been flooded with the liquid (about four minims to each 
square inch), heat is applied to dry the coating. Exposure 
in the printing frame will be for rather less time than is 
required to produce a silver print by printing out, a con- 
venient guide in printing being a companion printing frame, 
in which is a strip of silver printing-out paper under a nega- 
tive or positive. Development by brushing on the powdered 
pigment, let us say fine lampblack or blacklead, may be 
done in an ordinary room with the blind down, and it is 
convenient to have a fire at which the moisture on the plate 
can be reduced. The pigment having been lightly swept 
over the plate with light strokes of a soft brush, it will be 
seen whether the moisture on the plate must be increased 
by holding it face downwards over a vessel of water, or 
reduced by bringing the plate near to the fire. Under- 
exposure will result in a general blackness, or “fog,” while 
over-exposure will tend to give clear glass: just the reverse 
of the conditions in producing a photograph by the more 
usual methods. 


Prints on Paper. 
Plain gelatinised paper may be sensitised by being floated 
on the solution mentioned above, and hanging up in a warm 
place to dry ; but the somewhat hygrophil sensitising mixture 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES, 
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WITH A STUDY OF POSSIBLE 
+ MODERN APPLICATIONS. :: 


By THOMAS BOLAS, F.LC., F.C.S. 


Special to "The A. P. and P, N." 


No. 7.—THE DUSTING-ON METHOD, OR POWDER PROCESS. 


and the plain gelatine base become incorporated, and the 
result is a considerably reduced tendency to absorb moisture 
after exposure. Hence, before dusting on the pigment, it 
may be necessary to breath for a considerable time on the 
exposed surface, to hold it over warm water, or to dip it for 
a short time in cold water and then allow time for an even 
diffusion of the moisture. No very special directions are 
required as to prints on paper; but if it is wished to remove 
the slight tint resulting from the chromium compounds, the 
prints may be immersed for a few minutes in a solution 
containing five grains of sodium sulphite and ten grains of 
citric acid to each ounce of water. To gelatinise the paper, 
one part of gelatine is dissolved in five of water, and the 
sheets of paper are floated on, or drawn over, this solution. 


Prints in Bronze or Metallic Powder. 

Somewhat striking decorative effects may be obtained by 
dusting with bronze powder. If the ground is dark, or is 
darkened or stained, the metal powder forms the reflective 
lights of the subject, and a negative can then be used as the 
original instead of a positive being used. This aspect of the 
dusting-on process is illustrated by some experimental speci- 
mens, which have been handed to the Editor.* Nos. 1 and 2, 
on card A, are exposures under a negative, gelatinised paper, 
sensitised as described in the preceding paragraph, having 
been used. In the case of No. 2 the gelatine ground is tinted 
slightly blue with methylene blue, and as a white (aluminium) 
metallic powder was used, the dust-on image shows rather 
vigorously in most lights, but always as a positive. No. 2, 
gold-colour bronze on white -paper, shows less vigorously, 
and either as a positive or negative, according to the direc- 
tion of the light. On card B are three prints from a line 
subject negative, No. 5 being on a stained paper like No. 2, 
but with yellow bronze, this showing only as a positive, but 
requiring the right incidence of light. No. 3, on white paper, 
shows as a negative or positive, according to the incidence 
of the light; while No. 4 is neither negative nor positive. It 
is made on a reticular carbon tissue, the difference being 
in texture only, the exposed parts having a grain like that of 
a Pretsch plate. 

Variations and Applications of the Dusting-on Methods. 

As an aid in the local intensification and modification of 
negatives, the dusting-on method may have many applica- 
tions. Let the back of a thin negative be coated, exposed, 
and dusted. A second, but unsharp, negative is thus formed 
at the back, this giving a soft shading in the printing. АП 
degrees and kinds of control can be exercised in making 
this soft supplementary negative at the back of the original 
negative, and, further, any part may be wiped off with a 
moistened paper stump. he dusting-on method is appli- 
cable to burned in, or vitrified, photography on enamel, 
porcelain, or glass, a potter’s colour being used. Further, 
there is a wide choice of organic materials which are sensi- 
tive to light, and which yield a sticky image suitable for pro- 
ducing a dusted-on image. Among these may be mentioned 
the extract of white pepper, as given on p. «56 of the ninth 
edition of “The Dictionary of Photography." Indiarubber, 
most kinds of bitumen, and several kinds of drying oil may 
form sensitive layers suitable for the dusting-on process. 
Ordinary boiled linseed oil, as purchased at an oil-shop, if 
lightly and evenly smeared over a glass plate, will become 
non-sticky or “dry” in proportion as light acts on it. 


* [These specimens can be seen on application at THE A. P. Office, 
52, Long Acre, W.C.—Ep.] 
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FANCY DRESS PORTRAIT. BY MISS C. COLLINS 
The original, a toned bromide print (6 x 8), was awarded a Frizc іп the Weckly Compctition. | 
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CARRION CROW AND YOUNG. BY C. W. R. KNIGHT. 
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Photography in 
the Tree Tops. 


Some Notes on the Artistic. 
Side of Natural History 


Photography. 
By C. W. R. KNIGHT. 
Special to '" The A. P. and P. N” 


HE opinions of photo- 
graphers would seem 
to differ very widely 


as to the advisability of 
endeavouring to obtain pic- 
torial results where records 
of natural history incidents 
are concerned. 

Some of us, indeed, are 
inclined to think that the 
artistic value, which occasion- 
ally crops up amongst the 
thousands of such  photo- 
graphs turned out each year, 
may even be detrimental to 
the finished record. “What 
is wanted," may be argued, 
"are reliable records of actual 
and natural facts. The ‘arty ' 
side is quite unnecessary 
and beside the point." 

Reliable records are most 
certainly essential; but it 
would seem that to choose 
one's subject carefully, with 
an eye to composition, light- 
ing, etc., must lead to a 
greater measure of success 
than to snapshot indiscrimi- 
nately. 

It is surely far more satis- 
factory to have secured a 
photograph, for instance, of 
some creature, or the nest of 
some creature, against a background which adds to the 
pictorial effect, rather than against a network of sharply 
focussed twigs and branches. After all, one is every 
bit as reliable as a record as the other, and the character 
of the surroundings may make or mar the pictorial 
value of the picture. 

On the other hand, the elaborate arrangement of any 
detail must be rigidly avoided—for by arranging one is 
not portraying Nature; and the aim of the Nature 
photographer is to portray Nature as exactly and truth- 
fully as the camera and his ability will allow. 

The word ‘arrangement " is of an extremely elastic 
nature. In bending a branch out of the way of the line 
of focus—a permissible thing to do on occasions—one 
IS arranging in a slight degree; and when a group of 
downy and helpless young birds are placed here and 
there upon a bush or branch and “snapped,” a quite 
unpardonable piece of “arrangement " has been perpe- 
trated. 

But even in removing ubiquitous branches one has 
to exercise care; if they are broken off, their ragged 
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(See p. 429.) 


BY C. W. R. KNIGHT. 


ends are extremely obvious, and if too many branches 
are removed the nest often has a “solitary " appearance 
which is unnatural and misleading. It should also be 
borne in mind that branches do not grow downwards. 

Even where photographs of nests on the ground are 
concerned, one too often the carefully pruned 
remains of grasses or rushes that have been removed 
in order that the nest may show more clearly, reminding 
one of the stubble remaining after a cornfield has been 
cut; and it is scarcely necessary to mention that 
obstacles encountered in a swaying tree top are removed 
or avoided under very much more trying conditions than 
when met on terra firma. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of tree nests are 
unsuitable subjects for the camera, and the photo- 
grapher who does not realise this, and who attempts to 
obtain records of them, will be continually bemoaning 


sees 


his fate. “If only those branches weren't in the мау!” 
“That foliage overhead quite spoilt the lighting!” 
, ر‎ 


“The whole thing comes too black against the sky 
and so on. 
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But where the “whys and wherefores " have received 
due attention, one can only blame one’s lack of percep- 
tion for the faults that ultimately appear; and in due 
course these faults generally do appear. 

Under these conditions the only mode of procedure is 
to hunt about until a suitable nest is discovered. It has 


been the writer’s lot to climb up to, literally, scores of 
herons’ nests, and a very, very small percentage have 
been found to be satisfactory from a pictorial point of 
view, and the same thing might be said of the nests of 
any other species of bird. 

It is on this small percentage that one ought—if 
concentrate 


after pictorial effect —to one’s 
energies. То at- 
tempt {о photo- 
graph the first 
accessible nest that 
one finds is alto- 
gether too risky a 
proceeding, unless, 
of course, it hap- 
pens to be in a 


suitable situation. 


As to the actual 
methods of photo- 
graphing the suit- 
able nest that one 
is fortunate to find, 
it must beunder- 
stood that one has, 


striving 


first of all, to be 
in fit condition to 
climb the tree in 
which it is built, 
and #15 is the 
reason why tree- 


top photography is 
not a more general 
pastime. 

Having managed 


to climb the tree, 
it is next necessary 
to fix the camera 
at a point from 
which the best view 
of the nest and 
the surroundings 
can be obtained. 


The pictorial effect 
of every picture 
may easily be 
altered if, for in- 
stance, the camera 
is at a higher or 
lower elevation, and 
pointing more 


downward ог up- 
ward as the case 
may be. And 


though “to fix the 
camera" may sound 
a perfectly simple 


proceeding, it must 
not be forgotten 
that the photo- 


grapher is, in all 
probability, endea- 
vouring to hold on 
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to some trusty branch with one hand whilst with the 
other he tries to screw the camera to what he considers 
to be the most suitable branch. It will, no doubt, be 
agreed that a distant background, with the air of height 
and expanse which it imparts, is much to be desired. 
If the nest should contain eggs, the work of photo- 
graphing it will now be comparatively simple; if it 
should contain young, the process may be rather more 
difficult, on account of a necessarily long exposure and 
the unexpected movements of the subjects. 

To obtain pictures of the adult birds at the nest will 
entail much more hard work and patience than can 
possibly be described here; we will, therefore, conclude 
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bv saying that the exposures are generally made with 
the aid of a string attached to the shutter of the camera, 
or of a hundred feet or so of rubber tubing. 


A denotes the position of the Crow's Nest figuring on p. 426. 
B is the position of the camera, from the shutter of which 
a string runs, through a series of “screw-eyes,” to the hiding 
shelter C. 


As to the apparatus employed in taking the pictures, 
it may interest readers to know that a 5 by 4 field 
camera, fitted with double rack and pinion (which, it 
may be mentioned, is a most useful appliance), and a 
half-plate 10 in. focus lens was used on each occasion. 

The shutter was not, as might be supposed, a focal 
plane, but one of the before-lens roller-blind type. To 
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A Heronry, as seen from terra firma. It will be noticed that the 
trees in which the nests are built are exceedingly high, most 
of them no doubt exceeding go feet. Owing to these trees 
growing from a hollow in the ground it is not possible to see 
the lower part of the trunks. The picture on p. 427 was 
taken in the top of one of these trees. The undulating 
country can be seen stretching away in the distance. 
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obtain the picture of the two adult herons on the nest 
the shutter was set at its highest speed (1-soth sec.), 
and, considering that the exposure was made at five 
o'clock in the evening, the result was very satisfactory. 

The kestrel hawk, the rook, and the crow were all 
given exposures of 1-5oth sec., and even at this com- 
paratively low speed hardly any movement is visible.. It 


This illustration shows how the Rookery appears from below. In 
order to obtain the picture on p. 428 it was necessary to 
attach the camera to a branch at a slightly higher elevation 
than the nest itself. 


is, in fact, only necessary to use a focal-plane shutter set 
at a high speed when, for instance, a photograph is 
required of a bird actually alighting on the nest, or in 
the act of flying away. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
May 7, Mr. Stephen Graham will give a lecture entitled “Russian 
Wanderers." | 

Railway Photography.—In reference to the article on this sub- 
ject which appeared in THE A. P. for April-20, the author of the 
second picture reproduced on p. 380 is Mr. Е. E.:- Mackay. 


Everton Camera Club.—The hon. secretary and treasurer of 
the club is now Mr. W. A. Mackie, 7, Wharncliffe Road, Old 
Swan, Liverpool, to whom communications should be addressed. 

Paisley Philosophica! Institution (Photographic Section).—At 
the recent annual general meeting, Mr. Robert S. Scott, 21, 
Greenlaw Avenue, Paisley, was elected hon. secretary for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. F. Powell Ayles, 5, Baycliff Terrace, Weymouth, Dorset, 
is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competition for April. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on Ensign film. Entrance is free. The com- 
petition closes on the 3rd of the month, and an entry form is 
enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 

Dallmeyer Projection Lenses.—Messrs. J. Н. Dallmever, Ltd., 
19-23, Oxford Street, W., have just issued a new price list giving 
full particulars of their extensive series of cinematograph and pro- 
jection lenses. The firm make a special feature of cinematograph 
telephoto lenses, enabling magnifications from three to six times 
to be obtained. The catalogue also includes a form for filling 
up which entitles the cinematograph theatre proprietor to have 
one of the lenses on seven days' free trial. Readers interested 
in this branch of work should apply to the above address for a 
copy of the list. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Ж Y Workers. 
| Е | Shert articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
T ПИ | description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
Ml Шү | / ТАД page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
\\ Ж! Т DUM me Should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
iN UE NE uj fo 24 photographs. 

A DISSOLVER AND STRAINER. the centre. With the compasses set at a 


HE strainer here described will be of 
utility to all amateur photographers, 
especially those who are ardent workers 
in “gum.” The cost is nominal, and its 
usefulness may be put to account tn many 
wayS. The necessary material required 
for its construction is one piece of 4 inch 
teak or oak, s inches square, and another 
piece of } inch about 34 inches square, a 
pair of ordinary school compasses or 
dividers, a fret-saw, glue, and a few pieces 
of muslin. 
Take the thickest piece of wood, mark 


Glass Jar 


Sess T 


Section 


a point at the centre by drawing pencil 
lines from each opposite corner, and 
where the lines intersect, or cross, will be 


ł inch space, place the point upon the 
centre mark made on the wood, and line a 
circle (A), which should measure 14 inches 
in diameter. Now adjust the dividers to 
a space of 1} inches, and from the same 
centre point mark another circle measur- 
ing 24 inches in diameter (B). Again set 
the dividers at a space of 2 inches, and 
describe another circle of 4 inches 
diameter (D). Take the 4 inch piece of 
wood, and at the centre fix the compasses, 
mark a circle 2 inches across on the inside, 
and 3 inches on the outside of the circle, 
as shown on sketch C in dotted lines. 
With the fret-saw cut out the part A 
along the line of the first circle; the round 
piece of wood which falls away is not 
made use of ın the finished apparatus, so 
is dispensed with. Next carefully saw 
along the second line made, the result 
being a ring of wood (B). Now cut along 
the outer circle, obtaining the larger ring 
(D). The 4 inch piece of wood is next 
cut through on both lines made with the 
compasses, resulting in an additional 
circular wood ring (C). All sawn surfaces 
are now smoothed down with emery cloth. 


The smaller of the thicker rings (B) is 
next taken and placed flat upon the 
bench or table; on thi$ put the thinner or 
4 inch ring, so that it overlaps the other 
ring in an even manner all the way round, 
as shown in the section. Secure both 
rings together in this position with glue 
and sprigs placed about one inch apart. 
The idea of this overlapping ring is to 
prevent the slipping through of the ring 
(B) when placed in position inside the 
larger ring (D), also for the purpose of 
obtaining a firm grip with the fingers 
when tightening in preparation for use. 
When the strainer is to be used for clear- 
ing or filtering solutions, a piece of fine 
muslin or a filter paper is placed upon the 
larger ring (D! to cover the centre and 
overhang the edges, and the double ring 
placed upon it, pressed evenly into posi- 
tion inside the ring (D). Having placed 
the strainer over a perfectly clean measure 
or jar, pour the liquid to be filtered 
through the covered hole in the strainer. 
It crystals are to be dissolved and filtered 
by one operation, a larger piece of muslin 
is necessary, as a form of bag is required 
(see sketch) large enough to hold the 
chemical to be dissolved, at the same time 
allowing the bag and crystals in it to be 
immersed in the water contained in 
measure or receptacle below, and left until 
all the crystals have disappeared in solu- 
tion. This is a handy method for dis- 
solving gum or other substances, at the 
same time freeing the solution obtained 
from all foreign matter. After use the 
filtering cloths of muslin or other material 
used should be scalded and thoroughly 
washed, dried, and made ready for use on 
a future occasion. ES: 
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A USEFUL BACKGROUND FOR SMALL 
SUBJECTS. 


HERE are many occasions when one 
is desirous of photographing small 
subjects, such as plants, or specimen 
blooms on a plant, or choice cut blooms 
arranged in a vase, where a plain back- 
ground is required. The following back- 
grcund is made of the washable material 
which can be purchased from any photo- 
graphic dealer, and the price is very 
moderate ; it is grey or slate tinted on one 
side, and on the reverse side a cream tint ; 
these. two shades are the best for most 
work of this kind, but, of course, they 
can be purchased in various tints. А 
couple of rollers and two strips of tape, 
and a box of brass tacks are all that are 
required to construct this background. 
The rollers are 3 ft. long, and may be 
purchased for a few coppers the pair, and 
the background 2 ft. square (the back- 
ground may, however, be made any size, 
the rollers increased in length accord- 
ingly). The rollers are sharpened at one 
end so that they may be pushed into the 
ground (see illustration). А strip of tape 
is placed along the edge of the background 
and secured to the rollers with the brass 


tacks, as shown by the shaded portion ot 


the illustration. The grey side is placed 
outside, so that when rolling up the back- 
ground the cream side is always inside, 
and consequently less likely to catch dirt. 

The advantage of the pointed ends of 
the rollers becomes apparent when plants 
are to be photographed which are grow- 
ing in a flower bed or border, as the Баск. 
ground may be driven into the ground 
immediately behind the plant, and in this 
way saves the trouble of having to lift 
the plant from the ground and place ‘t 
into a flower pot. Cut blooms may be 
taken out into the open where the light is 
good, the vase placed on a raised plat- 
form, and the background pushed into the 
ground and the plate exposed. If the 
background is at any time wanted in a 
hanging position a cord is easily fixed to 
one of the rollers, as shown in the illus- 
tration, and hung on to the nail where 
required. 

There are many uses to which the back- 
ground may be placed; it can be used as 
a shield against the wind, as a shade for 
the rays of the sun, or as a reflector when 
recessity arises. Should the shade of the 
material be unsuitable—say at any time 
a black or white tint is necessary—it is a 
very simple matter to stretch the required 
tint across the rollers and fix with a few 
drawing or photographic push.pins. R. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Meeting. 
Another annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union has come gone. How time 


flies! It only seemed to be a short while ago 
that I paid my first visit, and yet I almost wish I 
could forget how many I have seen go fleeting 


by. One point is, however, assured, and that is 
the certainty of continued life of the Federation, 
for, as President Wright pointed out in his 
address at Shefheld on Saturday last, the most 
excellent record of atteadances at delegates 
meetings, no matter where held, augurs well for 
the life of the Union. The Builders’ Exchange, 
which many will know as the headquarters ol 
the Shefheld Photographic Society, are an ideal 
set of rooms in an ideal city for the Federation 
meeting, and the officers of that wonderful society 
have the most ideal aptitude for organisation that 
to mention thcir names almost spells immediate 
success. 


The Members’ Exhibition. 


Sixteen societies were reoresented at the annual 
gathering, and fourteen societies sent pictures, 
which were tastefully and—shall I say ?—properly 
hung on screens round the room. They were well 
dispiaved, and it was a happy thought that sug- 
gested that one side of the room should show the 
Shefheld work and the other side the federated socie- 
ties. The Sheffeld display disclosed а splendid 
example of an organised effort, a harvest of fruit 
that most clearly showed the care and attention 
that had been bestowed upon the nursery, a high 
order of meritorious work. The rest were good, 
and perhaps I could say satisfactory as photo- 
Egraphs, but little idealisation, not up to exhibi- 
tion form, with one or two exceptions—notabl 
Grainger's figure studies. Тһе Sheffield wor 
was stamped with the hallmark of the competitive 
exhibition standard, and the "rest" wandering in 
the wilderness. 


Colour Work Feeble. 

The autochrome or colour exhibits were not 
numerous, but had the merit of being good. 
Mr. H. Taylor, a Shetheld colour worker, is to be 
congratulated on his show of flower studies, whilst 
Mr. C. B. Howdill exhibited a series of York illu- 
minated MS., etc. They were most effectively 
displayed in small frames, and the window light 
EX excellent illumination—an unrehearsed inci- 

eut. 


Sheffield Excels Socially. 


During the morning the early Federation arri- 
vals had been taken round by the Sheffield men 
and shown some ot the advantages of living in 
Shefheld, amongst other things a real peep at the 
sun. Mr. Wigfull has made a study of Sheffield 
Church, and, in fact, is the best authority on the 
subject in Sheffield, so he was at home with his 
party in the kirk. Mr. Merrill, the brilliant 
example of what a secretary should be, had charge 
of another party. I forget his track; but I was 
told they had enjoyed it. and again Mr. Wigfull 
and his party availed themselves of the special 
permission of the Duke of Norfolk, and visited old 
Manor Castle. These visits were a combination 
of the social and practical, so I can fittingly here 
allude to the tea and social entertainment pro- 
vided for the visitors. To express the views of 
everybody, I will repeat a delegate’s description : 
“It was very well stage-managed.” 


The Presidential Address. 


Social amenities over, we come to business, and 
President Wright was in his element. He brief 
and to the point reviewed the past year as it 
affected photography and federations, and the 
feature of the year—the rise in dry plates. He 
agreed materials had advanced, such as glass, 
gelatine, silver, and bromide. It only meant three 
shillings on a gross of plates, and how many 
"hotographers used a gross of plates in a year? 
" Nothing to shout about," says Mr. Wright. In 
societies a record and survey section should be 
got together; but it is a wide subject, and Mr. 

Vright did not think the workers in the steel 
industry of Sheffeld would interest the Leeds 
folk, whilst local buildings only appealed locally. 
A travelling exhibition in connection with the 
Federation has been suggested, but Mr. Wright 
thinks that so far it is not practicable. (Just 
over the border, in Lancashire, there are two 


travelling exhibiions successfully running, but 


. apnarently their fame has not reached Yorkshire. 


—" Ariel.") 


The Secretaria] Address. 

Mr. Clough, the Federation Secretary, referred 
to many points in the year's report, such as the 
success of previous meeting at Huddersfield, the 
York excursion, the enthusiastic attendance of 
delegates at Council meetings, the loss of the 
Halifax Camera Club, and the great loss of Mr. 
Brierley, of Huddersfeld—a most unassuming 
man, bright and lovable, a seven years’ lecturer, 
that is a distinct loss to Federation work—the 
working of the lecture list, with its staff of 
73 lecturers and their 184 subjects. In 
actual practice they gave 144 lectures last year, 
and the roll of honour is headed by Hassé, 
Howdill, Maples, and Thorne, each with seven 
lectures, closely followed with one lecture less by 
Messrs. Scanland, Bottomley, Forrest, Seaman, 
and Wright. Mr. Secretary Clough has the thirst 
of the desert upon him, and he is crying aloud 
for more. Says he wants new blood and more 
lectures. Perhaps he is right, for Secretary 
Merrill, of Sheffield, was heard to hint they had 
nearly run the Union lecture list dry at Shetheld. 
Some talk on exhibitions and record work ex- 
tracted some curious views; but I must defer 
further comment until another weck. I was 
staggered by the views, and want time to think. 


Blackpool Exhibition. 


The Blackpool and Fylde Photographic Society 
has closed the doors of its exhibition in Grundy 
Art Gallery with feelings of elation at the great 
success of the venture, and the Art Gallery people 
have every reason to be gratified that they gave 
the society the opportunity to prove its merit. It 
is all the more creditable in the fact that the show 
was the effort of the members entirely, with just 
the exception of a "Seymour" flower and fruit 
collection in the entrance hall. Mr. C. F. Inston 
'udged the exhibits, and gave awards to R. H. 
Fisher. A. F. Wilson, R. Pearson, A. H. Lisett, 
H. E. Anderson, and H. W. Fisher. The cata- 
logue was also an artistic production worthy of 
the show. 


Chelsea Competitions. 

The Chelsea Photogranhic Society have issued 
a very useful summer syllabus, and an interest- 
ing print competition is being arranged by the 
president. The competing members will be given 
negatives similar in all respects, and a first prize 
of 105. 6d. and a second of ss. will be given “for 
the best pictorial result." The prints are to be 
judged by Mr. Bertram Wickison, of the Citv of 
London and Cripplegate Society. Chelsca is ex- 
perimenting with this excellent form of club com- 
petition for the first time, so it will be entirely 
fresh to the members. 


Greenock's Sound Position. 

The reports submitted at the annual meeting of 
the Greenock Camera Club on the 16th ult. 
were in every way satisfactory. With an increas- 
ing membership, and a good balance in the bank, 
the club is in a sound position. Mr. John Macau- 
lay was elected president, with Captain R. G. 
Taitt as vice-president. Mr. Niven, the retiring 
nresident, was persuaded to undertake the duties 
of treasurer, and the lanternist, Mr. Alex. Peas- 
ton, and the secretary, Mr. John Flockhart, were 
re-elected. At the conclusion of the business 
Mr. Sydney Greig gave an instructive lecture, 
entitled "Picture-Making: The Difficulties of a 
Novice." The lecture was illustrated by a fne 
series of lantern slides. 


Some Programmes and an Excursion. 

Southampton Camera Club have sent me an 
advance list of outings and demonstrations they 
have arranged for this summer. One can call it 
summer with confidence if the present weather is 
any criterion. The Bournemouth Camera Club 
have a smaller list, yet an interesting one, and 
they have the added attraction in the privilege of 
asking members to bring a friend. Warrington 
is equal to the best, with their recently issued 
summer list of excursions, and I note the Photo- 
graphic Convention at Perth is a fixture on the 
list for July 6th—surely a record for distance in 
an arranged society excursion! 
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Coventry Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Coven 
graphic Club, held at 1, Little Park 
wednesda 
close a successful winter session. The original 
competition organised by the club resulted in 
Mr. G. E. Band obtaining the highest number 
of marks in Class I., and Mr. j^ W. Bush 
headed the list in Class II. with the handicap 
marks added to those obtained. The club is in a 
flourishing condition, and, according to the 
secretary's report, sixteen new members bring the 
total up to seventy-eight. A valuable addition 
has been made to the club property in the pur- 
chase of a Thornton-Pickard half-plate enlarger, 
which is for the free use of all members. At the 
meeting the following members were elected for 
office for the ensuing year: President, Mr. L. P 
Wilson, F.C.G.I.; treasurer, Mr. A 
secretary, Mr. G. 
survey section, 
librarian, Mr. 
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Mr. Kilbey’s Window in Colour. 

"Among the Alps with Natural Colour Plates " 
was the title of Мг. Kilbey's lecture last 
Monday evening at Bowes Park Photographic 
Society, and extremely interesting it proved. Mr. 
Kilbey mo, disclaimed being technically ex- 
pert in natural colour photography, but the ex- 
cellence of his slides throughout the lecture made 
his audience wonder where they could find a 
better set, either technically or pictorially. As 
Mr. Morton (one of the best authorities on colour 
work) remarked, it was like looking through a 
window on the beautiful views of mountain and 
valley, glaciers, flowers, and villages, making a 
perfect feast for the eye in the splendour of their 
natural colour, which no amount of monochrome 
nhotography could bring about. Many of the 

st slides were secured under great difficulties 
and ers; but the latter scem to be only 
"art and parcel of the Alpine mountaineering 
holiday, judging by Mr. Kilbey's remarks. 
Bury Y.M.C.A. 

I hear from the Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic 
Society that matters are progressing very satis- 
factorily in their society, and the prospect for the 
future is now exceedingly bright. Several new 
members are keen amateurs, and the'Association's 
activities are sure to reflect considerable benefit 
on the photographic section. An excellent 
summer excursion programme is arranged, and 
they don't strictly confine them to photographers. 
Any Association member is welcome. 

Peace at Blackburn. 

A favourable balance of nearly £18, and list of 
nominations just equal to the vacancies, made the 
annual meeting of the Blackburn Camera Club 
rather a tame event. It is, nevertheless, a most 
satisfactory state of progress, and great credit is 
due to the past officers for so excellent a result. 
Burnley to Exhibit in Art Gallery. 

The recognition of pictorial photography by 
art gallery authorities is growing apace. It was 
announced at the Burnley Photographic Society 
that the consent of the Corporation had been 
obtained for the joint societies of Burnley to 
hang fifty pictures in the art gallery at Towneley. 
A joint meeting of the societies has since been 
held to select and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for their display. 


Warrington Annual Meeting. 

At the recent annual meeting the secretary and 
treasurer were able to report favourably on the 
year’s work, although the latter had to regret a 
small decline both in membership and in funds. 
The sident, Mr. A. Davis, A.M.I.E.E., occupy- 
ing the chair, congratulated the society not only 
on the continued success in numbers, but on the 
brilliant programme just concluded. The lec- 
turers during the past six months include some 
of the highest names in the present photographic 
world, and everything points to an cqually inter- 
esting summer session. Few changes required 
to be made in the council, the chief being Mr. 
Osborne and Mr. S. Massey, who were elected 
delegates to the L. and C.P.U., Miss Jackson 
portfolio secretary, and Mr. W. R. Jackson, Mr. 
Sykes, and Mr. Minards lanternists and curators. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be 


> 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Developing in Hot Climate. 
I find that with rodinal the gelatine softens 
more than with pyro. Can I add anything to 
rodinal to prevent the softening effect? 
S. H. A. G. (Bermuda). 
The only thing we can think of at the 
moment is to suggest that you bathe the 
plate in 1 part formalin to 10 or 12 parts 
of water for a few minutes, follow this by 
a rinse in the coolest water you can get, 
and then use the developer. But please 
understand that this is only a tentative 
suggestion. You might try the effect of 
adding a little formalin to the developer. 


How Long to Develop. 

I am just beginning to develop my own film, 

but find it very difficult to know how long to 

develop. What is the average time, etc., 

with rodinal 1 part, water 20 parts? 

A. F. H. (Swinderby). 
The best advice we can give you is to 

tell you to use the factorial system, as 
follows: Just as the seconds hand of your 
watch is at the commencement of a 
minute, pour on the (1 in 20) developer, 
and watch the plate or film—in a safe 
dark-room light, of course—till the highest 
light (e.g. «sky in a landscape) just degins 
to show on the film. Quickly note the 
time that has elapsed since the developer 
was applied. Suppose this to be 20 
seconds, by way of example. If you 
multiply this so-called time of appearance, 
20 seconds, by the rodinal factor, viz. 40, 
you get the total time required for average 
density negatives, or, say, thirteen and 
one-third minutes in such a case as the 
above.” . 


Combined Bath. 
Will you please give formula for combined 
toning and fixing bath, etc.? 
E. D. (Doncaster). 


Try the following: Water 10 oz., hypo 
2 oz., powdered chalk 1 dram, lead nitrate 
5 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. 


Enlarging. 
I have a fixed-focus enlarger for 4} by 6 cm. 
to half-plate. Can I alter this to take 3} by 
2], etc.? A. G. M. (Cheltenham). 
The first question is whether your 
enlarger lens will cover (take in) the 
larger negative. If that is the case you 
can retain the same position of negative 
and paper as before; in which case the 
half-plate (paper) end will have to be 
enlarged, as well as the negative end. If, 
however, you wish to retain the paper end 
the same size (half-plate) as before, then 
the distances between fhe lens and nega- 


tive and also lens and paper will both 
have to be altered. What these new dis- 
tances must be can easily be found by 
experiment. But when all is said and 
done, you would probably find it cheaper 
in the end to dispose of your present 
enlarger as it is, and get a new one the 
size you require. Sands, Hunter and 
Co., 37, Bedford Street, Strand, the City 
Sale and Exchange, 94, Fleet Street, or 
Westminster Photographic Exchange, 119, 
Victoria Street, S.W., etc., would pro- 
bably give you a suitable allowance by 
way of exchange for the smaller apparatus. 


Colour Sensitising. 

Is it ssible to colour sensitise ordinary 

plates b, a dye bath, etc.? 

P. B. F. (Bungay). 
Yes, it is possible, but it is not so easy 

as it sounds, as it has to be done in prac- 
tical darkness, and а proper drying 
apparatus is required. It is out of prac- 
tical range for most amateurs. 


Interior Exposure. 

I wish to photograph a chancel with fixed- 

focus camera. The building is lighted by 

three stained-glass windows, etc. 

H. E. A. (Clapham). 

Without seeing the building under the 
conditions of lighting you name, etc., it 
is not possible to do more than give a 
very general suggestion, so much depends 
on size and colour of windows, walls of 
building, state of light outside, etc. Your 
best plan is to make one or two trial 
exposures, giving very widely different 
exposures. Try F/8, and give 5 minutes 
for the first plate, and, say, 40 minutes 
for the second. On developing these two 
plates together for the same time, you 
will see which is the nearer to the desired 
result. 


Jumping Horses. 
I shall be taking some photographs of jump- 
ing horses, and shall have to give much less 
than the correct exposure, etc. What is the 
best intensifier for under-exposure? I want to 
make some wooden dishes; how can I make 
the wood chemical proof, and what is the best 
wood, etc.? G. M. B. (Lymn). 
There is no known method of developing 
a satisfactory negative from an under- 
exposed plate. Commencing, as you sug- 
gest, with r in 3o rodinal, is as good as 
any other way of making the best of a 
bad job. Any temperature between 6o to 
70 deg. Fahr. is suitable. The time re- 
quired varies with different plates. You 
may require 20 to 3o minutes. There 1s 
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no best intensifier. The chromium, or 
Wellington silver process are both good 
There is no one universal chemical-proot 
material. Whatever you put on can b2 
taken off by a suitable solvent. Teak is a 
very good wood for this purpose, and 
melted paraffin wax worked into the wood 
with a warm flat iron is worth your 
trying. 
Lettering. 
I wish to black a piece of glass so that bv 
scratch writing on the glass I can get bla-k 


letter printing, etc. 
C. N. S. (Lambeth Road). 


You can coat ordinary clear glass with 
photcgraphic black varnish. Let this dry 
and then remove the varnish with the 
point of a lady’s hatpin, etc. But it is 
far more convenient to use a transparent 
red varnish for this purpose, as one can 
see through this, and yet it stops the 
printing light. The Vanguard Manufac- 
turing Co., of Maidenhead, sell a red var- 
nish preparation of this kind called 
Actinone, which you will find as cheap as 
black varnish, and much better for this 
purpose in every way. 

Silver Stain, etc. 
Would you please say how to remove silver 
stains from a negative due to damp getting 


between P.O.P. and е Ww Р 
А „А; ondon). 


(А) In 1 oz. of water dissolve с gr. of 
potass. cyanide (poison). (B) In 1 oz. of 
methylated spirit dissolve enough iodine 
to produce a port-wine kind of colour. 
Place the negative in B until the stains 
turn a yellowish or grey-orange colour, 
remove and well wash the plate. Then 
dip a tuft of cotton wool in A and rub 
the negative, giving special attention to 
the stains until they vanish. Again well 
wash the negative. Solution A must not 
be applied with the fingérs if the skin is 
broken. Either of the two brands of 
plates are excellent in every way. Per- 
haps the special rapids are easier to 
develop. (N.B.—Potass. cyanide is a dan- 
gerous poison.) 


Developer. 
Can you please give a formula for руго- 
potash? Why is it not a popular develover? 
W. A. F. (Hampstead). 


A.—Water 8 oz., soda sulphite 2 oz., 
pyro 1 oz., sulphuric acid 10 minims. 
B.—Potass. carbonate 5 oz., soda sulphite 
1 OZ., Water to 10 oz. Use 15 {0 20 minims 
of A and also of B and water to make 
т oz. Another formula: A.—Water 9 oz., 
potass. metabisulphite 4 02., pyro 1 oz. 
B.—Water 6 oz., soda sulphite т oZ., 
potass. carbonate 1 oz. Take 1 dram of 
A, т oz. B, and add water to 4 oz. Pos- 
sibly the preference for soda over potash 
is due to the former being cheaper. 


Emulsion. 

Could you give me formula for transparency 

positive emulsion, etc? A. H. W. (Croydon). 

Cold water s oz., hard gelatine 2 drams, 
table salt 14 dram. Let this soak for 
some hours, then dissolve the gelatine by 
gentle heat. Then take the vessel into the 
dark-room and add slowly, a little at a 
time and with steady shaking, rso gr. of 
silver nitrate. Keep this just liquid in a 
warm place for two or three hours, shak- 
ing the mixture pretty frequently. Then 
let the mixture set in a cold place. 
Squeeze the jelly through clean, coarse 
canvas, so forming worm-like shreds. 
Wash this under the tap for, say, 1o to 15 
minutes. Collect it on a sieve to drain, 
then melt it and coat it on to glass. For 
celluloid try Messrs. Guiterman and Co., 
35 and 36, Aldermanbury, E.C. 
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Lesson. 

HERE are certain 
places to which the 
photographer turns 
his steps, places 
which have become 
almost traditional 
spots for photo- 


graphic work.  Cer- 
tain stretches of à 
river, certain quaint 
harbours, ruined 
castles and abbeys, 
and so on attract 
camera enthusiasts 
and usually lead to the production of 
batches of comparatively commonplace 
views of the picture postcard variety. 
That is to say, the view-points are 
hackneyed, comprehensive views show- 
ing the whole of a subject being taken 
instead of “bits.” In the case of 
churches or ruined abbeys, a view 
straight down the nave is often selected 
and usually has neither charm nor in- 
terest unless dominated by an excep- 
tionally fine east or west window. 
Now let us briefly consider the prob- 
lem of getting a series of pictures of 
some ruined abbey or castle. At the 
outset it will be apparent that we may 
concentrate our attention on the pic- 
torial aspect, or on the architectural 
point of view, but what we must guard 
very carefully against is to attempt 
both. We may, of course, get both in 
the one view, and if so, so much the 
better, but we must not run the risk of 
faling between two stools. Better bv 
far take two plates, one giving the .best 
effect pictorially and the other showing 
to the fullest the architectural points 
One sometimes hears a print referred 
to as a “pictorial record,” a very useful 
term which conveys the impression that 
the print tells the facts, but tells them 
nicely; that, in addition to the point 
of view being selected so that impor- 
tant and interesting detail is shown, 
consideration was also given to the 
lighting, both as to its strength and 
its direction. In this particular the 
worker should get into the way of taking 
a general look round as soon as he 
arrives at the scene of operations, 
noting anv subjects which appear to be 
worth taking and deciding at what time 
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of the day they will be most satisfac- 
torily lighted. Naturally, if one is 
only spending one day at a. place one 
cannot do this so thoroughly as if a 
longer time is available, but a little 
thought and care will make a great 
difference in the results obtained, even 
in a visit of a few hours. Many of 
our readers will remember the series of 
plans showing view-points and the best 
time for making the exposure published 


in THE A. P. AND P.N. under the 
heading of “The Architectural Photo- 
grapher’s Clock.” Roughly, every 
worker should carry such a plan in his 
mind, because most of these old 
buildings were built with correct orien- 
tation. This means that the sun is be- 
ginning to glint on the west front just 
about twelve o’clock, and we have more 
than once hurried along to reach some 
church or other by that hour in order 
to watch the lighting and expose when 
the most pleasing effect of light and 
shade was obtained. In the same way 
the front of the north and south tran- 
septs may be suitably lighted in the 
morning or evening, and the east end 
just before twelve o’clock. 


FINDING SUBJECTS FOR THE CAMERA. 


But of course no amount of specula- 
tion will allow for the unexpected, and 
it often happens that some unusual bit 
is seen, with a perfect lighting, and in 
such a case one should never resist it, 
but get the exposure made at once. 
Working in a ruined building one has 
the advantage that exposures are short 
and that there is sufficient light to en- 
able one to focus rapidly, so that a 
subject which insists on immediate 
attention may be focussed up and the 
exposure made in a very few minutes, 
while in an interior it might occupy 
half an hour or even more. 

Some further points may perhaps be 
suggested in connection with the illus- 
trations, and as many of our readers 
take considerable interest in record and 
survey work, we may say that all the 
illustrations are of Castle Acre Priory 
in Norfolk, one of the finest ruins in 
East Anglia Of these, fig. I. is the 
only interior, being the very fine 
sedilia in the Abbot’s Parlour. With 
such a subject it is not possible to do 
much from the pictorial point of view, 
and a front elevation shows with accu-. 
гасу the form of the canopy. For- 
tunately, owing to the position of the 


Fig II. 
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Fig. III. 


seat, a fairly strong side light was 
available, and so relief was obtained, 
although the stone is a kind of hard 
chalk known as “clunch” and almost 
white therefore. Some architectural 
authorities contend that windows, door- 
ways, and arches should always be 
photographed in this way, as an ele- 
vation, so that the exact form of the 
arch may be truly seen. Fig. II. is 
almost a perfect elevation. The camera 
was placed a little to one side so that 
the wall might be seen through the 
doorway rather than sky. With such 
a subject the important point is to se- 
cure a lighting that will give sufficient 
emphasis to the low relief carving, the 
hatchet work and the diaper work on 
the two outer orders of the arch. The 
general form and proportions of such 
a doorway are quite common, but the 
detail werk varies very much, and this 
must be adequately rendered in the 
print. 

In fig. III. we again have the eleva- 
tion effect, and here it shows the slightly 
stilted arch, that is, the spring of the 
arch from the abacus or top of the 


Fig. IV. 
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capital is straight for a short distance 
before the semi-circle begins. This 
effect is seen still more distinctly in 
fig. IV. The splash of sunlight coming 
through the doorway in fig. III. adds 
interest, though perhaps the chief in- 
terest is the architectural one of the 
column on the right with its spiral 
carving, a feature seen in only a few 
Norman buildings, Lindisfarne, Dur- 
ham and Waltham being, perhaps, the 
most notable. Turning again to fig. 
IV. for a moment, we may notice the 
breaking up of the stretch of fore- 
ground by the sunlight which is coming 
through the great west doorway. 
Owing to the rather long exposure re- 
quired for such a subject as this, with 
its heavy shadow under the arch, there 
is a danger of halation where the sky 
is included unless a well backed plate 
is employed, and this fact should lead 
to the use of nothing else. In fig. V. 
use has been made of the “vista 
effect” to some extent. The near dark 
columns frame up the lighter part of 


Fig. V. 


the view and so help to throw it back 
into its proper place. Here the general 
effect of light and shade is pleasing in 
itself, while at the same time the various 
details are interesting, though these 
may, in some cases, be too fine to show 
well in the reproduction. 

Fig. VI. is an illustration of the flat 
effect one sometimes gets when the 
lighting is not quite strong enough 
and not quite from the right direction. 
The oriel window would have been 
more effectively lighted if taken an 
hour or so earlier. Careful examina- 
tion of the print with a glass shows all 
the details one would want to see, but 
there is no pleasant massing of light 
and shadow, no pictorial interest; as 
we have already hinted, the facts are 
there, but not told so as to interest 
the artist. 

Fig. VII. is an example of failure 
through attempting to include matter 
of pictorial interest and of architectural 
interest. The print is materially im- 
proved if a good slice is cut off from 
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Fig. VI. 


the left-hand side. Perhaps the best 
place for making the cut is just down 
the farther corner of the oriel window, 
leaving a strip of wall on this side of 
the buttress. We then have the pictur- 
esque predominating in spite of the iron 
railings, which, however, might readily 
be obliterated in either negative or 
print. 


“THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
“How to Test a Camera.” 
“Lighting and Exposure.” 
“Some Hints on Landscape Photography.” 
“How to Develop a Plate.” 
“Printing the First Negative.” 
“Some Points Regarding Focussing.” 
“Points of View in Outdoor Work.” 
“How Shall I Enlarge?” 
“More About the Enlarging Lantern." 
“The Enlarger and the Condenser.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. i 


Fig. VII. - 
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“THe A. P. AND P. N.” есу Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 

ected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, 
In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


worth of materials or apparatus, 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. Suitability, 


? Тас WEEKLY COMPETITIONS < 


е un 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings' 


consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 


worth of material, 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. AND P. N. 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


selected from goods regularly advertised in Tue A. P. AND P. N,, is offered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 


Prize-winners will be notifed of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. S. Denver, 143, Kenilworth Avenue, Shawlands, Glasgow. 
(Title of print, "^ Memories.") Technical data: Plate, Welling- 
ton Anti-screen ; lens, T. T. and H.; stop, F/8; exposure, 5 sec. ; 
time of dav, 9 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on linen-surface bromide. 

The Second Prize to Bela Krauz, Marie Valerie Str, 11, 
Budapest V., Hungary. (Title of print, *Winter.") Technical 
data: Plate, Agfa Chromo; lens, Voigtlander Collinear; stop, 
F/1ir; exposure, r-10th sec.; February; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, bromoil. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood Villa, 
Upper Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, “ Seventy- 
Eight.”) Technical data: Plate, Marion Record; lens, Aldis; 
stop, F/4.5; exposure, 5 sec.; time of day, 2.30 p.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. Kaufmann, Bridge Street, Sun- 
derland. (Title of print, “Ella.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Lumière; lens, Ensign; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of 
day, 2 p.m., August; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

F. J. Borley, Ipswich; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford (3); 
Davis J. Russell, Mossend, Lanark; Geo. J. Singleton, -Rath- 
mines; Jas. P. Chettle, Marple; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; 
Wm. Lockey, Bedlington Station ; A. J. Shorter, Balham ; C. 
Ingham, Port Talbot; E. J. Mowlam, Portland ; Walter Ruther- 
ford, Toronto; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. 


Claes I. 

F. J. Borley, Ipswich; Jas. Baker, Durham; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Baden Baden ; H. T. Davey, Bournemouth ; N. P. A. 
Wadia, East Twickenham (2); C. R. Griffin, Stamford Hill, М. ; 
G. E. Nicoll, Ilford; Philip Newman, Erdington; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Miss 
Florence Barron, Stafford (3); Mrs. Leigh Spencer, Clifford, 
Herefordshire; Col. H. Curran, Southsea ; G. I Sparkes-Madge, 
Chelmsford ; A. J. Shorter, Balham, S.W.; E. G. Henderson, 
Stoke-on- Trent ; Miss G. French, ins F. S. Daniels, 
Harrogate ; George Saunders, Salisbury. 


Class II. | Б 
А. C. Saunders, Hammersmith, W.; Ronald Wilson, Fortis 
Green, N.; Miss Cecily M. Martin, Bromsgrove; Mrs. Leigh 


Spencer, Clifford, Hereford; Е. S. Natusch, Regina, Sask. ; Miss 
C. Catto, Chester; Miss Boon, Brighton; Н. Warner, Hammer- 
smith, W.; Kenneth Goodvear, Bromley; Frederick Latham, 
St. Helens; Miss F. T. Townsend, Baden Baden (4); H. T. 
Davey, Bournemouth; Harold Berry, Blackburn; Н. С. Leale, 
Guernsey; К. McElvaine, Scarva, co. Down: M. Nadoury, Bir- 
mingham; K. L. Shaw, Harringay, Му D. Bonthron, Glasgow. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Raymond Cope, 18, 
Osborne Street, Leek, Staffs. (Title of print, “Crossing the 
Stream.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Zeiss 
Tessar; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-5oth sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., 
April; developer, rytol; printing process, Kodak velvet bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 
A. L. Turner, Ayr; Ben Carter, Truro; Jas. S. Rhodes, Ben 
piu J- W. Freer, Leicester; A. H. Storie, Edinburgh ; 
. Giles, Margate ; W. Blockledge, Preston ; J. Stott, Toronto 
n ; P Topley, Bradford ; Mrs. R. Sloan, Kentish Town, N.W. 
S. A. Kitchell, Halifax ; W. Strangeway, Preston; Miss E. F. 
Smith, Sheerness; H. Richards, Redruth; W. E. Chapman, 
Leicester; D. McRechnie, Newmarket; B. H. C. Baily, Don- 
caster; O. Jacubowsky, Bromley; W. J. Loe, Wigan; John 
McRae, Coatbridge; H. W. Walther, Newcastle-on-Tyne; C. N. 
Wedlake, London, S.W.; — Walpole, Norwich; A. F. Thomas, 
Nuneaton; Syd. B. Stephenson, Gainsborough; C. V. Best, 
Homerton, N.E.; Mrs. Mantle, Harrogate; T. Rogers, Thornby- 
on-Tees ; Lewis Parslow, Aylesbury; Н. N. Ritchie, Glasgow ; 
Е. Meadows, Lincoln; D. Weinstein, Victoria Park, N.E.; Jas. 
E. Bury, Blackburn; T. F. Smeaton, Glasgow ; F. L. Wright, 
Ipswich ; F. Leonard-Roche, Blackburn ; F. S. Natusch, Regina, 
Sask. (2) ; ы Н. Whittome, Brighton ; Wansey Smith, junr., 
Finchley, N.; A. ec Brondesbury, N. 


DAMAGE AT PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SiR,—I have only exhibited on a few occasions at the photo- 
graphic exhibitions up and down the country, but enough to 
make it quite clear to me that the exhibits, generally speaking, 
do not receive the care in handling and packing that one expects. 

The following аге my experiences this year: — 

Exhibition I.—Two framed photographs sent. I could not 
obtain mirror plates and sent them without (my own fault). 
When they arrived back one of the frames (a 3 in. moulding) was 
split in two places almost the whole length of the frame by the 
screws of the mirror plate; the other, a heavy oak moulding 
frame, was chipped and loose at the corners. I wrote to the 
secretary, who courteously replied and compensated me for 
damages. These frames were packed bv the picture-framers. 

Exhibition IZ.—Six passe-partout framed exhibits, delivered by 
hand. I had a wooden box made for their safe return. They 
were returned beautifully packed, but the picture-framers who 
undertook to do this for me wrote saying that one of the pictures 
had been smashed before being given to them for return. The 


picture had evidently been allowed to fall, and the glass of the 
passe-partout was cracked all over. 

Exhibition 11/[.—Three unframed mounted photographs sent. 
These I packed most carefully mvself in several large pieces of 
corrugated cardboard considerably larger than the mounts. They 
arrived back this morning packed, not in the boards I sent them 
in, but in some soft corrugated cardboard, which afforded but 
little protection. Two of the three mounts are cracked and 
creased so badly that the prints will have to be remounted. 

I may say that for a long time I have regularly sent in photo- 
graphs for vour "Weekly Competition," and thev have alwavs 
been sent back carefully packed, and arrived in the same condi- 
tion that I sent them. 

One can perfectly well svmpathise with the troubles of the 
packing committees, but, at the same time, one cannot help feel- 
ing that these mishaps could be quite well prevented with a little 
more care.—Yours, etc., J. V. HASWELL. 

Meltham, Yorks. 
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}-plate Klito de Luxe, double extension, Cooke 
Series 111. lens F/6.5. Ibso shutter. speeds 1 sec. 
to 1/100. two slides; shop soiled only. $ 
l-plate Sander-on Reg. Model, Aldis lens F/6, 
Beck Telephoto Multifex lens, Mackenzie-Wis- 
hart adapter, 12 envelopes, complete in case; 
cost 238/6. Price 155/. Second-hand. 

4-plate Lizars’ Challenge camera, polished teak, 
rack focussing, Kengott anastigmat lens F/7.7. 
Koilos shutter, 6 d.-d. slides, complete in case; 
cost 210/-. Price 79/6. Second-hand. 

i-plate Ernemann Н: ав camera, Model lI., 
Aplanat lens F/8, Bob shutter, speeds 1 to 1/1С0 
sec., 3 slides; cost 105/-. Price 85/6. Shop 
soiled only. 

5X4 Junior Model Sanderson hand camera, Beck 
Isostigmar lens F 6.3. Beck iso- wide-angle F/6.3 
lens interchangeable in auto speeded shutter, 3 
d.-d. s'ides; cost 295/-. Price 179/6. Second- 
hand : new cond tion. 
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FOLDING CAMERAS. EN! ARGERS. 


Butcher's 1913 Pattern Miniature Record Enlarger, 
fitted with 4-in. condenser and Aldis objective, 
with every movement of the larger instrument; 
takes negatives 24 X 13 up to 31 X31 ; cost 100/-. 
Price 79/10. 

Butcher's 1913 pattern ]-plate Record Enlarger: 
with all movements. fitted with 5} in. condenser : 
cost 115'-. Price 84/6. 

Butcher’s 1-plate Abbeydale Enlarger, 1913 pat- 
tern, new, polished oak. 54 in. condenser, rack- 
work movements; cost 97/6. Price 78/-. 

4. plate Optimus Professional Enlarger, polished 
mahogany, Russian iron body, 8-inch condenser, 
complete with front lens ; cost 210/-. Price 100/-. 
Shop sciled. 

3-plate Thornton-Pickard Artist Enlarger,polished 
mahogany, Russian iron lamp-house. 8} inch 
condenser, and front objective; cost 110/- new. 
Price 89/6. 

Thornton - Pickard } -plate Artist Enlarger, 
polished mahogany, 5} in. condenser, without 
front lens; cost (0/.. Price 45/-. 
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MINIATUEE 
POCKET 
CAMERAS. 


Thornton-Pickard Limit Vest.pocket camera. 
R.R. lens, focal-plane shutter and 1 slice, tak s 
pictures 2% X 11; shcp soiled ; cost 45/-. Accept 
$3/9. 

Butchers Watch Pocket Carbine camera, Aldis 
lens F/7.7, takes roll-films 2] X 2%, daylight loading; 
cost 45/-. Accept 33 9. 

Benetfinks G.B. Vest-pocket camera, anastigmat 
iens F/6.8, 3-speed shutter, rising front, 3 metal 
slides in wallet, and film pack adapter, takes 
pictures 2% X 19; cost /5/-. Accept 56/9. 
Ernemarn 3} X 24 Pccket Plate camera, Aplanat 
lens Е/6.8, speeded shutter, self-erecting front, 
focussing model, 3 slides in wallet; cost 85/-. 
Accent 67/9. Shop soiled onlv. 


EVERY PURCHASER 
^A COPY OF THE 


Benetfinh's “RELIANCE” Roll-Films. 


| NOTE THE FOLLOWING PRICES— 
To Fit Roll-Film Box-Form Cameras. 


OF A CAMERA WILL BE PRESENTED WITH 
“ENSIGN HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


Taking Pictures 2} in. by 2} in., 6 exposures. 
21 31 6 


Other makers' price, 7d. 
10d. 


To Fit Roll-Film 


Folding Pocket Cameras. 


OUR PRICE 544. 


Taking Pictures 2} in. by 3j in., 6 exposures. Other makers' price, 11d. OUR PRICE 9d. 
8 А 24 3$ 43 14 T T T 1/9 " 1/5 
T у. 5 234 4g, 6 T 1/6 б 1/24 
, m 31 41 ” 12 3/- к. 2/5 
T 5 34 Sè 4+ 0 á 1/9 2s 1/4 
T А 3; T SE da T S 25 3/- ; 2/5 


TRY OUR 


“Ordinary,” “Extra Special Rapid," and 


G.B.” SPECIAL DRY PLATES. 


* Orthochromatic Special Rapid.” 


POSTCARDS ko reg CAMERAS 
, . о ri al. & quan. 
P.O.P 2% by 13 per dozen "24. ES 8d. TAKEN IN PART 
з 34 by 2} 4 8d. 1/- EXCHANGE 
BROMIDE, ЧУ ae M "L0 us FOR 
4 pis ее » 2/- 
GASLIGHT, руз у x ' A 1/6! 2/- NEW CAMERAS 
2/3 ey er half do 22. 28 ок 
1-plate per half dozen 
per 100. EXTRA FOR BACKING PLATES. FHOTOGRATEHIG 
Postage extra. ]-plate 2'd. doz. 5by4 .. Sid. doz. SUNDRIES. 
4-plate od. А ]-plate ... 43d. 4 doz. 


Postage extra. 


BENETFINK & CO., Ltd., 107, 108, 110, CHEAPSIDE, Е.С. 


Phone: CITY 6656. 


Wire: "BENETFINK, LONDON." 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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T is curious to note how frequently 
photographers are attracted by reflec- 


tion effects from a suríace of water. Nor 
is it easy to account for this very general 
phenomenon. Probably various causes 
contribute their quota. Photographers 
are, to a considerable extent, imitative 
persons. The sight of a print showing 
an express train sets off someone else to 
attempt the same kind of thing. Then, 
again, anything which finds a place on 
the walls of an exhibition, or wins a prize 
and is reproduced in any way, acts as a 
kind of copybook headline for some 
workers. Апа, again, for some inscrut- 
able reason, from time to time we have a 
kind of fashion in a certain class of sub- 
jects. Years ago it was the mud flat and 
salting. Then the birch and bracken, fol- 
lowed by the figure at the open door ; and, 
quite recently, we have suffered from an 
epidemic of the portrait or figure with 
window and lace curtain. 

Some years ago we had an attack of 
what was called “wiggle-waggles,” i.e. 
reflections in disturbed water, somewhat 
after the general effect shown in fig. A on 
this page. This now historic and almost 
forgotten vogue was probably due in chief 
to an excellent example which was shown 
at the Salon. 

It has beer suggested that the reason 
why reflection effects attract is that the 
movement of the surface of the water gives 
movement to the reflection image, and 
that this appeals to the far-away-back 
primitive association of life and move- 
ments—much as the kitten chases the 
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Ever 
NEws 
will dealt with here. 
wind-blown fallen leaf, thinking it is a 
living thing. It is interesting to note that 
a grown-up and staid cat cannot resist 
watching a leaf slowly moved by the aid 
of a bit of string, though puss senior 
knows it is not worth jumping for. But 
ingenious as is this 


theory, it does not 
help us in such a 
case as fig B, where 


we have a calm and 
still water effect. 
There are yet two 
factors to be taken 
into account, viz., 
the subdued colours 
of the reflected image 
and the accompany- 
ing softening of the 
definition. Іп our 
monochrome print 
of course, this colour 
charm is absent, and 
therefore ме miss 
the essence of the 
original. 

In the case of 
lively movement of 
the water surface and 
consequently of the 
image, as in fig. A, 
there is apt to arise 
a suggestion of ип. 
reality. Гог we have, as it were, a nar- 
row slice of time cut away from its ante- 
cedent and subsequent phases. In a cine- 
matograph picture on the screen we have 
a series of similar narrow slices, but we 
do not see any оле of them in particular. 
But if we take any one of these pictures 
and look at it by itself, we shall get a very 
different idea from that given by the 
series. This isolation of a narrow slice 


B.— JANUARY. 


LaKE Como. 


A.—San GIOVANNI, 


By Mrs. H. Cohen. 


From the Beginners’ Competition 
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week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

eekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 

to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 

e or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
e 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


out of the continuous movement of any 
object is likely to strike a false note. In 
portraiture a smiling effect is often aimed 
at, but very seldom approached. The 
essence of a smile is movement, but a 


fixed slice of the series of movements 1s 


By Arthur Burgess. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


very apt to suggest a fixed grin rather 
than a moving smile. 


Now, in the case of fig. A, while the 
camera has made us familiar with those 
frozen wiggle waggles, yet familiarity with 
a non-natural presentation does not bring 
it any nearer nature. 


I. a calm water or ice effect, as in 
fig. B, we are not confronted by this 
movement problem, and thus there is no 
mental effort required to bring into line 
what the eye sees and what the mind has 
to supply. 

There is another point to consider in 
special reference to moving-water effects. 
Necessarily the exposure cannot be very 
long, and so under-exposure 1s not seldom 
a result. Further, the result of a dis- 
turbed-water surface is that the reflection 
images are not only distorted—often in 
a grotesque manner—but also the lights 
and shades are very apt to be cut up and 
scattered about. Thus the reflection part 
of the subject frequently is not only the 
dominant factor, but is also an eve- 
irritating one as well. If we contrast the 
two prints A and B we shall perceive the 
comparatively simple and broad massing 
of light and shade in B as compared with 
the complex arrangement in A. But this 
remark is not to be taken as indicating 
any relative merit one way or the other, 
but simply points to а noteworthy 
difference. 
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Beefy. 

The practice of stating in the exhibition catalogue the process 
by which a pictorial work has been produced has its advantages. 
One advantage is that we hear occasionally in this way of a new 
printing method. A Cardiff correspondent, who says that he 
knows I am “able to appreciate any information of this sort,” 
sends me the catalogue of the recent exhibition of the federated 
. societies of Wales and Monmouthshire, and points out that 
No. 27 in the open class was the result of a process called 
OXOBROME. I have never heard of oxobrome before, but 
from some inquiries which I have made it seems an interesting 
process. The pigmenting bath, I am assured, consists of four 
fat oxen in exceedingly concentrated form, dissolved in four 
times their own weight of gravy. Development in this process 


is miraculous. Languid and pulseless bromides have been known 
to grow strong and lusty while you look. 


Alas, My Poor Brother! 

My correspondent adds that during the ten days on which the 
exhibition was open it had 4,243 visitors. The odd forty-three, I 
expect, were of the bovine species, having come to pay a mourn- 
ful tribute to the concentrated essences of their squeegeed 
comrades. 


Not Daylight Savers We. 


A booklet has been sent me describing the progress up to date 
of the Daylight Saving Bill, and although I find expres- 
sions of sympathy from a large number of public institutions, 
including a retinue of ex-Lords Mayor, I fail to find the name 
of a single photographic body or of any photographer of note. 
This is the more surprising because photographers are generally 
supposed to be quite good patrons of the sun. It is true that 
their patronage lately has been rather less than it was in 
a former day, or, more properly, perhaps, it is of 
a different nature. For nowadays photographers develop 
in the daylight and expose in the dark; nothing but a 
heavy fog or a thunderstorm will persuadethem to expose a plate 
between the hours of sunrise and sunset. Yet it is strange that 
so beneficial a reform as daylight saving should have failed 
to enlist the general support of the photographic public. 


Business Hours. 

There are two reasons that occur to me as explaining the 
indifference or hostility of photographers to daylight saving. 
One is that photographers cannot bring themselves to the sacri- 
fice involved in having only a twenty-three hour Sunday in 
April. They never will consent to the curtailment of their Sun- 
day, even by only sixty minutes, and the distant prospect of a 
hypothetical twenty-five hour Sunday in September, when we 
catch up again with Greenwich, cannot alter their determina- 
tion. The other, and perhaps the weightier reason, is that the 
extra hour of leisure thus secured on summer afternoons, which 
might be spent in photographic pursuits, fails to appeal to them. 
It fails to appeal because they invariably attend to their 
photography in the intervals of business—or attend to their 
business in the intervals of photography—and therefore to “knock 
off” an hour earlier would mean a smaller and not a greater 
photographic output. 


Never Twice Alike. 


Two newspaper cuttings which lie before me—I mean merely 
that they are on my desk—furnish a melancholy comment 
between them on the inconsistency of politicians. The first is 
from a Manchester daily: “Winston Churchill is apparently so 
used to being photographed that he likes it. When he left 
Downing Street yesterday morning he walked up Whitehall, and 
saw a crowd of press photographers outside the War Office. He 
strolled across the road and said, ‘ What are you fellows waiting 
for?’ As though he didn't know! . . . When he had been 
snapped he went away perfectly satisfied.” The second, from a 
Liverpool daily of three days later, tells us that Mr. Churchill 
“resented this attention, and assumed quite a threatening atti- 
tude towards a number of the fraternity when they endeavoured 
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to snap his arrival for the Cabinet meeting. . . . 
He shook his stick at several photographers in a 
threatening manner, held his hands before his 
face, and finally . sought the assistance of | 
a number of Scotland Yard men.” It seems hard on such simple, 
honest-hearted fellows as press photographers that they should 
be initiated into the vagaries of political life in this fashion. 
An E aay Gift. | | 

At a village near Birmingham, the village policeman, who has 
just retired after fifteen years’ service, was presented recently 
with a reflex camera. It is not stated who got up the presenta- 
tion, but I rather gather that, curiously enough, it was not the 
people with whom he had had most to do in the course of his 
fifteen years’ experience, but the people with whom he had had 
least. One small boy in the village, on hearing that the instru- 
ment was fitted with a cross front, said that he had so frequently 
observed the policeman’s cross front that he really could not 
bring himself to attend the presentation. A village character 
with whom the policeman had had peculiarly close dealings 
month in and month out was told what was intended, and 
remarked with callous indifference, “So, ho!” 


On a Spring Day. 

“The day was clear and bright, and one amateur was busy at 
work in the vicinity of a farm, endeavouring to secure negatives 
of the ducks and hens in turn."—G/asgow Evening Times. 


A-laughing and a-dancing comes the season 
When half a world thrills at a fairy’s nod, 

And when it were a sort of subtle treason 
Longer to leave your camera in quod. 

The light is getting—what’s the word ?—actinic, 
The gawky boughs are fondly proud in bud, 

And even that odd chap, the graceless cynic, 
Feels something fresh a-stirring in his blood. 


Such clouds there are, manoeuvring like navies, 
Enough one morning for a summer's negs., 

And in the woods there is the warbling mavis, 
And by the stream a wagtail’s nest with eggs. 

The world is mine, and nought’s too big, too little, 
Nought is too fleet, too slow, too tight, too slack, 

Nought too tenacious is, and nought too brittle, 
For in a dark slide I can bring it back. 


Yet often do the passages sublimer— 
As I, who drink of wisdom, ought to know— 
Fall to the lot, not of the giddy climber, 
But of the man who stoops to things below. 
And that’s the reason why, instead of buckling 
His armour on, to take the strath or glen, 
This Scotsman chose to snap the downy duckling, 
And, for a change, the fussy, barnyard hen. 
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The origir.al, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Compeition. 
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OFF TO THE FARM. BY EDWARD ROPER. 
The original, an ozobrome print (8 x 10), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition., 
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"TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
| 3EDITORIAL COMMENT & 


The exhibition at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
is likely to be the topic of interest for a certain section 
of our readers this week, and else- 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC where we give a general review of 
ARTS AND CRAFTS the show and interesting exhibits 
EXTUBITION: by the leading firms that it con- 
tains. Although we have to go 
to press before the doors of the exhibition are open to 
the public, we are enabled by the courtesy of Mr. A. C. 
Brookes, the organiser and secretary of the show, 
and by the co-operation of the exhibiting firms them- 
selves, to give our readers a complete guide to the 
various stalls. This can be taken as an indication of the 
things to look for and look at, and, in addition, suggests 
the order in which the exhibits should be seen. The 
visitor with a copy of this issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
as a guide can therefore see the show with the least 
wastage of time. The exhibition remains open until 
May 16th; admission 15. 
ооо 


Опсе again the poor old R. A. has соте іп for its 
annual castigation at the hands of the "young men” 
who represent—or think they represent 
—British Art and progress in paint. The 
critics, needless to say, have pub- 
lished the same old platitudes, and the public, without 
fail, will flock to Burlington House. There is probably 
the usual chorus of disappointed geniuses who cry 

‘sour grapes,” their masterpieces having been 
“chucked ” and their anonymity preserved; and there 
are also the inevitable few who, having sneered at the 
Academy for years, have finally got a picture “in,” and 
find to their friends’ surprise that it is “not such a bad 
show " this year, after all! In other words—in spite of 
the post-impressionists, futurists, and other “ists "—or 
is it because of them ?—the К. A. goes on serenely, as it 
has done in the past and will doubtless continue to do 
in the future, and reflects very creditably the true con- 
dition of British Art. The real point that is overlooked 
is that the Academy is an instance of the greater in- 
cluding the less. It is so extensive and catholic in its 
selection that the good things it always includes arc 
generally swamped by the larger mass of mediocre work. 
But this does not make the show bad. It simply in- 
creases its pleasure-giving properties for a greater 
mass of the picture-loving public, each member of 
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which is entitled to his own opinion, and would resent 
being told that A is good and B is bad because the afore- 
said “young men” said so. The man-in-the-street, with 
his practical common sense, is beginning to shy at the 
fetish of High Art, and is realising that much that passes 
for “ taste" and “агі” is merely “fashion " in another 
guise. At the same time, everybody will acknowledge 
that the Academy contains good, bad, and indifferent 
productions, and we venture to think that, if a carefully 
selected percentage of the best were taken from the nine 
hundred odd exhibits on view, and shown at one of the 
smaller galleries usually chosen by the elect, the exhibi- 
tion would force the admission, even from the most 
exclusive, that British Art was "looking up." 


In the always interesting page on ЧЕНИ: 
matters by our old contributor, Mr. Е. M. Sutcliffe, that 
appears every week in the 
FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY AND Yorkshire Post, we noted 
COPYING BY LAMPLIGHT. recently a description of 
a method of photography 
by lamplight that contained a useful point or two. The 
subject chosen was a bowl of primroses, and Mr. 
Sutcliffe says that the colour of these flowers, with their 
yellowish-orange centres, when seen by lamplight, 
appeared much lighter than when seen by daylight. 
Experiments with the camera and rapid plates secured a 
result that approximated to the appearance of the 
flowers by daylight, except that the centres were too 
dark. As only a single paraffin lamp, eight feet away 
from the flowers, was used, and stop F/16 was in the 
lens, the exposure was a somewhat prolonged one—100 
minutes; but the experiment points to the usefulness of 
lamplight for copying purposes, and for the securing of 
colour-correct renderings, the yellow colour of the light 
practically taking the place of a yellow filter. 


O 0 8 


The intensifying bath for weak negatives, as com- 
monly employed, involves the deposit of a new body on 
the reduced silver constituting the 

INTENSIFICATION OF negative image, and has the dis- 
WEAK NEGATIVES. advantage of altering the image 
to a greater or smaller extent. 

Proceeding by a new method, and one which obviates 
the depositing of a new body on the original 
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silver under the form of a complementary pre- 
cipitate, the Lumiéres first transform the silver of 
the image into iodide of silver, and then expose 
to the light the negative thus treated, and 
develop afresh. A writer in Photographische Kor- 
respondens suggests a modification of this method by 
substituting for the redevelopment a sulphuration of the 
iodide of silver which is formed. The transformation 
of the reduced silver of the image and of the bromide 
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is effectuated by means of a bath consisting of two parts 
iodide of potassium, two of red prussiate, and one hun- 
dred of water. The sulphuration—that is to say, the 
darkening of the haloid silver salt—is carried out in a 
one per cent. bath of sodium sulphide. According to 
the author, this method suppresses the intensification in 
the hard parts of the image, and offers the further 
advantage of increasing the depth of the degraded parts 
and of the half-tones. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


N the current issue of our contemporary, The Queen, 

appears an interesting little article dealing with photo- 

graphy as a pleasant and remunerative profession for 
women. The writer, Miss Gladys E. Hartley, pertinently 
remarks : — 


“There are in this country a considerable number of 
women who, after a long training in art schools, are eking 
out a precarious livelihood as painters of miniatures, and so 
on, who suffer many things in silence, while their future 
prospects are decidedly doubtful. 

To any such I would say, why not take your wares to a 
market where work, if not so ambitious, is regular and inter- 
esting, and where your training will not be wasted, and your 
pride need not have a fall? 

This market is to be found in the photographic profession. 
Some people are prejudiced against it; but with seven out of 
ten of us the first consideration is necessarily ‘ Does it рау?’ 
or ‘Can I get a living at it?’ 

Photography within the last ten years has developed and 
progressed greatly; and one of its newer products is the 
“sketch portrait’ or ‘pencil point, in which all the sur- 
roundings and working up are done with pencil and water- 
colours. This calls for a considerable amount of artistic taste 
and skill, and many of the existing “ finishers” have offered 
their services, been tried, and found wanting, just because 
they are devoid of that training which you, the young trained 
artists to whom I am appealing, doubtless possess, although 
thev, of course, have acquired that technical knowledge of 
which you are ignorant. 

But you, if you are quick, methodical, and determined to 
get on, will learn as much in one year as they do in three 
or four. 

The majority of the best firms are open to take pupils for a 
space of, say, a year, for which a premium varying from £5 
to £50 will be asked. In signing your agreement see that 
the branch of work which you wish to learn is clearly speci- 
fied, as this will save any misunderstandings. Remember 
that you are going to specialise in one particular branch 
only. 

You will probably find that your firm will be quite as eager 
for you to learn as you are, since really first-class finishers 
are none too plentiful; also it is likely that they will ask you 
to stay on for a time at least after your agreement has ex- 
pired, and this you would be wise to do. | 

Speed in working only comes with practice; so practise 
hard. Then at the end of your year you should be well on 
the way to be a good finisher, and the salaries of such 
workers are from 255. to 50s. per week. If you can colour 
well you may earn more, as it is expensive work to put out. 

The best branches for a girl who has had an art training 
to take up are finishing, both ordinary work and enlarge- 
ments, colouring, and painting, as some firms do a consider- 
able business in oil-finished pictures. 

The duties of the ‘receptionist’ are to receive clients, 
arrange for which style of work they prefer, book all orders, 
and see to the packing and delivery of proofs and orders 
when finished. Also she will probably assist with the finish- 
ing in her spare time, or she may be also a retoucher. 

For this branch of work a knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting is useful, and the best firms also require a know- 
ledge of French and German. The receptionist is perhaps 
the most strictly businesslike member of the firm, for she 
also has the handling of all money received, and for this 
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reason must be a good bookkeeper. It will often fall to 
the lot of the recepticnist to be called into the studio to 
assist the operator, perhaps by amusing some wayward little 
baby sitter, and thus she gets her first insight into the 
mysteries of operating or the actual taking of the sitter. 

If she proves good at this sort of thing she will get more 
chances given her, and as time goes on she will even be left 
in charge when the operator is out or at his meals. This 
means that she will have to take any chance sitters who may 
come in, and these are golden opportunities to show what she 
Sometimes it will even happen that, if the operator 
leaves, the owner of the business will not trouble to replace 
him, but will appoint the receptionist to that post, giving her 
more assistance in her reception-room duties to free her 
hands. Many a one has thus become an expert operator. 

It is not unlikely that at this stage the receptionist-operator 
may have thoughts of setting up for herself, and should she 
do so, and be businesslike in her methods, she should stand 
a very fair chance of success, as many lady sitters prefer to 
be taken by one of their own sex. 

Much of the hack work of photography is both dirty and 
messy, but it is now the custom with many of even the largest 
firms to send out a good deal of their work to trade printers. 

By this means they secure the services of experts in each 
branch of work, while an even greater advantage in large 
towns is that the need for very extensive premises is largely 
done away with, as so very little of the actual work is done 
at the studio. 

In towns where rents are high this will often enable the 
beginner to start in a good position, when it would other- 
wise be quite impossible, as if the beginner can only afford a 
certain amount for the rent of the studio premises, it often 
comes to a choice between a good position and small pre- 
mises or a second-rate position with more extensive premises. 

Now this matter of position will largely determine the class 
of client who will come to the studio, and so should receive 
most careful consideration. 

There are, of course, more limitations to a woman's busi- 
ness than to a man's, for she cannot well tear off to a football 
match or so forth in all winds and weathers as a man can, 
or tackle some of the rough and difficult jobs that fall to a 
man's lot, say upon a s0-feet scaffolding; but, on the other 
hand, she stands a better chance in pictorial press work. 

To make a good and ‘hold-on’ start a capital of from 
£100 to £500 is necessary, for nothing so hampers a busi- 
пеѕѕ as to start it on credit. 

There are many little savings in the way of extra discount 
for prompt payments that this small amount of reserve capital 
will effect, which all go to make a healthy business. 

Many a successful photographer of to-day will acknow- 
ledge that he owes much of his success to the keen artistic 
and business instincts of his wife, though before her mar- 
riage she may have known nothing about the business. This, 
I think, only goes to prove what I have put at the head of 
this article, that photography is essentially a woman's busi- 
ness, where her innate good taste will stand her in good stea 
in the hurly-burly of latter-day business life. Only such a 
woman must work steadily, and be on her guard not to take 
some hasty and unwise step. 

And now, in closing, let me once more reiterate what I 
said at the outset, that the best stock-in-trade the woman 
photegrapher can have is a good education and an art school 
training.” 
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\S©> PHOTOGRAPHIC 
„A| TRADE EXHIBITIONS. 


What the Ordinary Photographer 
may Learn from them. 


T is now a hundred and fifty years since, under the 
auspices of the Society of Arts, we had in England 
the first industrial exhibition. As “industry” is more 
or less a synonym for “trade,” it follows that the 

trade exhibition, as we now know it, has a pretty con- 
siderable history. The trade exhibition must be distin- 
guished from the market pure and simple, because, while 
both exist for the profit of certain individuals, or aggre- 
gates of individuals, the former has more cohesion and 
definiteness, and represents not merely a display of 
products, but also conveys some measure of instruction. 


W Һа tever 
NAE 


be the nature F^ 
of a modern 
exhibition — 
whether it is 
intended to 
present before 
us the model 
home or the 


AT first the beginner fails to take any 
note at all of the background of his early 
efforts in portraiture, and chance seems to 
present a brick wall, bare or ivy-clad, on 
every possible occasion. His next mistake 
is over-elaboration of the background—a 


trade section that the public has an opportunity of see- 
ing the raw materials and the processes. And photo- 
graphy is not only beautiful in its results, but also 
absorbingly interesting in its processes. Then, again, it 
touches life at so many points, and a thing which has 
such a universal appeal is bound to be interesting, even 
to the outside observer, in all its whys and wherefores, 
while to the photographer a trade display furnishes an 
intelligent epitome of recent progress. He sees in 
actual demonstration what he had only dimly appre- 


hended from his perusal of the journals. 
Hitherto 


one of the 
objections to 
trade exhibi- 
tions has 
been the 
Over - asser- 
tiveness of the 
com petitive 


ro asa О fault equally bad in another direction. But ) element. We 
whether it 2:4 fai 4 the word itself contains the chief hint of DOR X 
calls itself ہین‎ what is wanted, a ground that keeps back. in London 
Anglo-Ameri- کے‎ Not merely something which is behind the three or four 
can, or =~ chief object, but also unquestionably subordinate years ago, not 
с M in every way. Free from or greatly subdued in ^ pn 
ате. always pattern, not conspicuous for its fullness or emptiness, E a н 
prepared to | not assertive through its extremes of lightness or dark- THREE че 
find a large “Ny ness, its largeness or smallness—a silent, faithful servant giving spects allied, 


proportion of 
the space I 
given over to 
streets of stands at which trading firms are represented. 
Our first instinct is to revolt against the large appro- 
priation to the vulgar business of buying and selling, 
but, on second thoughts, we are bound to confess, 
usually, that this part of the show is as interesting and 
lively as any. 

Walking in the aisles among the trade exhibits, the 
visitor has the feeling that here, at least, something is 
going on. Certain members of the Royal Photographic 
Society have never ceased to regret the old days at the 
New Gallery, when there was a good trade section as 
part of the annual show; and at the annual meeting one 
member pleaded for a revival of this feature, not merely 
because it would bring in revenue, but on the ground 
that it would add some needful colour and movement to 
the exhibition. 

Apart from such trade sections, photographic exhibi- 
tions are solely concerned with results. It is only in the 
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of its best and seeking no officious acknowledgments. 


and one which 
T had not then, 

and has not 
yet, developed distinct areas of specialisation within 
itself. Тһе consequence was that every one of the dozen 
stalls contained practically identical appliances, so that 
every exhibitor was trying to sell a variation of the same 
outfit. The competitive element was so pronounced 
on that occasion as to threaten even the ordinary 
civilities. 

At this late day the same thing does not hold good in 
the case of a photographic exhibition. There was a 
time, doubtless, when all the stalls would have been 
very much alike, but since then the manufacture of 
photographic apparatus and materials has been deve- 
loped, and, nowadays, while there is an inevitable over- 
lapping in a trade section, many of the displays are quite 
diverse in character, if not actually complementarv one 
to another. 

At one stall, for example, we may sce the process of 
lens-making. At a neighbouring stall we тау be intro- 
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duced to the other end of the photographic keyboard, 
and witness a demonstration of dry mounting. Апа 
between these two widely separated things there is any 
amount of differentiation, from studio accessories to 
packed chemicals, from printing papers to lamps for 
portraiture, from developing outfits to projection lan- 
terns, from light filters to frames and albums, from 
stereoscopes to exposure meters, and so on through an 
interminable list. Among cameras alone, of course, 
there is an almost infinite diversity, from the midget 
instruments upwards. 

But how to see such an exhibition to the best advan- 
tage? That is the problem. What one feels in all 
museums and art galleries, one experiences also at exhi- 
bitions of a more passing interest, a sense of vastness, 
and confusion, and headache, a despairing inability to 
take it all in. But why try? 

Usually the man who goes to an exhibition with the 
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fixed intention of seeing everything that is to be seen 
comes away with an uncomfortable feeling of having 
nothing whatever in focus. His imagination and 
memory are blunted. Не has absorbed it all to satura- 
tion point, and has to hang himself out on the line to 
dry, but there is no permanent impress. The fact is, 
that an exhibition is never intended for one individual. 
It is meant for many individuals, each of whom has his 
own speciality, his own point of view, his particular 
crank and whim. Just as the editor’s problem is to 
know what to leave out, so the exhibition visitor’s pro- 
blem is to learn what not to see. The procedure we 
would advise is for the visitor to make a rapid, compre- 
hensive survey of the exhibition to begin with, without 
stopping to examine anything in detail, and then to go 
round again with the only purpose of seeing just those 
particular things which he has ear-markcd as being most 
interesting to himself. 


— iiie —— — —— 


FERROTYPE OR “TINTYPE” PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By 
GEORGE SMEE. 


A Profitable Sideline for the Amateur or Professional Photographer. 


A T the seaside resorts if there is one kind of photograph that 
holds sway where the picture is taken and delivered in 
a hurry, when everybody feels happy and in a mood for any- 
thing jolly, that photograph is the ferrotype or tintype, as it is 
more familiarly known. 

How often it occurs that a tintype is the only portrait that 
remains of some person who was near and dear to everyone who 
knew them! Who has not in their photographic career had a 
tintype brought to be either copied or enlarged ?—many a good 
paying order has been received by the professional photographer 
which otherwise he would not have received except for the tin- 
type. For those who wish to enter this exceptionally profitable 
line of photography, as practised at the seaside, a description 
of the process given here will meet any requirement. As to the 
colour of the light used in the operating tent, a deep yellow is 
the colour, not ruby ; yellow light does not act upon the collodion 
film, while with ruby the progress of the work cannot be ob- 
served—besides it is not necessary. 

The best collodion for ferrotypes differs in the kind of salts 
and quantity for positive making. The usual negative collodion 
employed by photo-engravers is not suited for this work, although 
it can be used ; the colour of the finished image is not so white 
as that produced by a collodion made for the purpose. 


Positive Collodion for Ferroty pes. 


(The measure in ounces for all the liquids means fluid measure, 
the solids avoirdupois.) 


Sulphuric ether, 0.725 


РРР 10 02 
Alcohol, "роте, 0.865: x bere cesis esae ннан 5 02. 
Soluble cotton (pyroxyline) .............. ............. тоо gr 

By vigorous shaking the cotton will dissolve. 

Positive Lodiser. 
Alcohol, purè, 0:8 307 esses sens $ OZ. 
Cadmium: iodide sess 50 gr 
Ammonium bromide ....................................... 25 gr. 


As soon as the salts are dissolved add the whole to the 
collodion; this will form the iodised collodion. 


Nitrate of Silver Bath. 


Recrystallised nitrate of silver ........................ 2} oz. 
Distilled water саалары 40 OZ. 
Nitic acid €. оа Иа E ER UE 10 drops 
Iodide of ammonium ........................ sees I2 pr. 


Iodide of silver will be formed by the last addition ; it should 
be shaken well until the iodide of silver has dissolved, when the 
bath should be permitted to stand for about twelve hours before 
use. 

Iron Developer. 
Distilled water 


ЕИ 20 02 
Protosulphate of HON wse aa 300 gr 
Glacidl-acetic acid. сагада I OZ 
PACGHO): аана ъа doen: dO M oo I OZ. 
КИС lon Mr LE то drops. 


Double the above quantity of this should be made up, as it 
works so much clearer when slightly aged. 
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Fixing Solution. 


Cyanide of potassium .......... eee eene reno 2 drams. 

Water ГИ КОТО КО КО РОИ 12 02. 
Ferrotype Varnish. 

Guin dammat. eves Sosa ece 8o gr 

Benzole. or benzine .....s.sssssssessssssrseresesesesesereo 4 02. 


Benzole from coal tar is the best solvent; if this cannot be 
obtained a good quality of benzine can be used. Dissolve the 
gum and filter. The collodion, too, must be filtered after being 
iodised, or let stand until all specks have subsided. 

A glass dipping bath with a hard rubber or glass dipper is 
necessary ; they can be bought at any photographic dealer's, also 
a proper collodion pouring bottle. The fixing solution, although 
considered as highly poisonous, is quite safe in use, providing 
it does not come in contact with a sore of any kind, especially 
a fresh cut or scratch—any worker will be careful as to this. 

A camera and lens or lenses must be purchased for this class 
of work. They are made so that the nitrate of silver solution 
will drip into a gutter made in the dark slide. The ferrotype 
plate is prepared by pouring on the iodised collodion, draining 
all the excess at one corner into the collodion bottle; then by 
a touch of the finger lightly rub the collodion all around the 
exposed metal edges; this will protect the metal edges from 
being attacked by the nitrate solution. Place this upon the 
dipper, lower it into the bath, under yellow light only; in less 
than one minute it will be sensitised ready for the exposure. 
Place it into the dark slide, facing the back of the lens; place a 
glass plate at the back; this will resist the spring on the door 
and keep the sensitised plate in position. Make the exposure 
and develop by pouring a small quantity of the developer quickly 
over the surface (use no tray); the image will appear and 
development be complete in less than half a minute. Wash the 
plate in a soft stream of water, pour the fixing solution on from 
a small, wide-mouthed bottle, return the liquid to the bottle, 
pour over the plate again; the image will clear up with fine 
whites and blacks. The whole operation of fixing will take only 
fifteen to twenty seconds. Wash the plate with care so as not 
to release the film, then dry with a gentle heat—the flame of an 
alcohol lamp will do—wave it in the air to cool it, and coat it 
with the cold dammar varnish. The tintype is now complete with 
the exception of a metal frame or paper-holder. 

The whole process is embodied here. Anyone can work it as 
a separate branch of the photographic art, and earn a good 
deal of money by its practice. I have known, for a fact, in one 
case, where a man, who made real good ferrotvpes, earned as 
much as Хто in one day, the general run being £3 to £5 per 
day upon the sands of a seaside resort. The process is simple, 
the results good, the returns quick. No proofs, no fault- 
finding, no retouching; both customer and photographer are 
satisfied. It will be advisable to always have double the 
quantity of nitrate of silver solution ready, so that if the bath 
goes wrong, the standby can be used at once, the old bath 
being placed in the sunlight to deposit impurities, when it may 
be filtered, strengthened, and made ready for use again.— 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine. 
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Now that 
amateur photo- 
graphy has be- 
come an almost 
universal pas- 
time, one of 
the great difh- 
culties in the 
way of the 
would-be  suc- 
| cessful worker 
is to discover a branch of the hobby in which someone 
has not already specialised. Тһе pictorial photography 
of children, however, has not yet had justice done to it, 
except, perhaps, by such workers as Mr. Will Cadby, 
Mr. Marcus Adams, and one-or two others; and one 
is forced to the conclusion that child photography 
presents difficulties too great for most workers to at- 
tempt to overcome. Material, however, is plentiful. 
From the time children 
get out of bed until they 
go to rest they present a 
never-ending series of 
pictures, and if the 
worker who has the 
opportunity will spend 
occasional half-hours with 
children for the purpose 
of making pictures of 
them, he or she will de- 
rive much pleasure and, 
incidentally, secure re- 
sults which will amply 
compensate for the 
patience required. 


"Is THIS THE WAY, MOTHER? ” 


ICTORIAL 


o 


Special to **Ghe Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” 
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CHILD . . 
. PHOTOGRAPH Y. 


By FRANK W. GARDNER. 


To succeed, one must be possessed of infinite patience 
and tact. The man who cannot become a child again 
had better give 
up the idea of 
succeeding in 
this branch of 
work. More 
than anything 
else is it neces- 
sary that the 
little models 
should have con- 
fidence in you. 
They must not 
be allowed to 
think they are 
tools in your 
hands and are to 
do just as they 


READY FOR A RIDE. 


are told. They soon get 
used to a camera, and after 
a while seem to look upon 
it as part of the usual order 
of things. 

Hours may be spent in 
arranging a picture only to 
find that one or other of the 
little models does not take 

Котн kindly to your views of what 

they should do. But the 

time will come when you will get what you want for the 
asking, and you must be ready to accept the opportunity. 

Several exposures should be made on a subject rather 
than worry the models to keep still, in the hope of getting 
a successful picture at the first attempt. It is not in 
the nature of children to keep still. 

It is, of course, necessary to work under conditions 
which will allow of the shortest possible exposure. 
Reflectors will be of great assistance in cutting down 
exposure, but they must be used with care, or cross lights 
will make their appearance in the negative. White 
sheets, tablecloths, and newspapers make excellent 
refiectors, but the use of a looking-glass cannot be 
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FISHING. 


recommended. It is likely to concentrate the light too 
much on one spot and give just such a cross lighting as 
must be avoided. 

Backgrounds should be as simple as possible. 
room with a plain paper or distempered walls is ideal. 

There is much scope for the photography of children 
out of doors. Bright sunshine is not essential; in fact, 
experience shows that a cloudy day has distinct advan- 
tages. When the sun is shining brightly, the contrasts 
are, of course, greater, and an exposure sufficient to 
render detail in the shadows means over-exposed high- 
lights. On the other hand, should the sun be obscured, 


A 


LITTLE FATHER AND LITTLE MOTHER. 


the shadows will be less dense, as contrasted with the 
highlights, and a normal exposure is likely to give a 


(The illustrations on pp. 439 and 


~~ 


* The Imperial Handbook, 1914.'"— For many years past the 
well-produced booklet issued by the Imperial Dry Plate Co., of 
Cricklewood, and known as * The Imperial Handbook," has been 
a most popular publication, and greatly appreciated by thousands 
of photographers, both amateur and professional, in all parts of 
the world. “The Imperial Handbook for 1914," which has just 
been issued, in no way falls short of its predecessors, and con- 
tains both a variety of interesting, instructive, and practical 
articles on photographic matters, and a number of well-chosen 
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result suggesting sunshine. During the summer months 
it is possible to secure well exposed negatives with an 
exposure of 1-1oth of a second or less at F/8, and if 
the right moment is chosen an exposure of such dura- 
tion should show no signs of movement. 

It should rarely be necessary to retouch a child study 
negative. Children’s faces have no lines and wrinkles 
and generally come out quite clear. The natural round- 
ness of their features will stand a “direct” lighting 
which might be fatal with a “grown-up.” 

A reflex camera is ideal for out-of-door work, as one 
can follow the children about and snap them when they 
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ScRAGGLY HEAD. 


By G. E. Williams. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


present a suitable pose. A stand camera is to be pre- 
ferred for indoor studies, but, unless the worker is an 
adept at judging distances, is not so satisfactory for 
snapshot work. Quite good work can be done with an 
ordinary box camera, but here again the difficulty of 
judging distances arises. 

When developing use a soft-working developer and 
aim for a negative with a full range of tones, and avoid 
violent contrasts at all costs. 

If you are lucky enough to have children always 
around you, keep your camera loaded and at hand. 
Opportunities for a picture present themselves when 
least expected. 

The illustrations to this article will, perhaps, suggest 
ideas which can be followed out by those who have the 
opportunity. 


451 should also be noted. — Ер.) 
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illustrations, made from negatives оп Imperial plates. The 
articles include “Problems in Development,” “Plate Speeds,” 
“The Nature Photographer in the Field,” “Why are we Photo- 
graphers?” “The Uses of Bromide,” “The Red Light,” “A Simple 
Method of Fixing Correct Exposures for Daylight Enlarging,” 
etc. These are sufficient to indicate the contents of the booklet, 
which, together with a number of useful formula and particulars 
of the Imperial Handbook Competition, will be sent free on 
application by postcard to the Imperial Dry Plate Co. as above. 
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N the instructions issued by the manufacturers of 
bromide paper the old formula embracing potas- 
sium or ammonium bromide with potassium ferri- 
cyanide is adhered to with a persistence worthy of 

a better cause, and, in the writer's hands, another 
method of bleaching has given greatly improved colours 
along with more brilliant whites. 


The reagents required are potassium permanganate, 
of which 4 oz. (av.) is dissolved in 20 oz. of water. То 
bleach a то by 8 or 12 by то print 4 dram hydrochloric 
acid is mixed with 10 oz. water; to this is added not more 
than 4 dram permanganate solution, the mixture being 
poured over the print; as bleaching proceeds the fluid 
loses colour, and should the subject be a heavy one and 
the action hang fire, measure out another 4 dram per- 
manganate solution, dilute with a couple of ounces of 
water, and add in driblets until bleaching is complete. 
A couple of prints may be treated together, but the 
secret of success lies in the gradual addition of the crim- 
son solution; browning of the paper at the back is a sign 
that greater caution in this respect is in future neces- 
sary. Should this occur the picture can still be saved 
in a manner to be mentioned further on. 

Unlike the ferricyanide method, which leaves a yellow- 
brown image, this process causes it to vanish entirely, 
and, after a short washing—till the water is no longer 
pinkish—the print is ready for sulphiding; when sodium 


“ Simplicity and Success in Photography." — All amateurs 
should inquire for the new booklet, under this title, issued by 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., which shows how science 
and invention are aiding the present-day photographer to achieve 
success by simplifying processes and methods. Well-known 
photographers attest, and interesting studies in tint and colour 
corroborate, their practical value in this booklet, which contains 
further matter of a useful nature. The cover is a very striking 
example of colour work, and the illustrations, which include one 
of Мг. Н. С. Ponting's remarkable photographs of Capt. Scott's 
expedition, and striking pictures by other experts, are alone suffi- 
cient to make the possession of the book desirable. The text 
covers the use of the most up-to-date colour toning methods, as 
well as the usual routine processes of photography. A postcard 
to the firm's address, Snow Hill, E.C., will bring a copy. 


“ Child Portraiture with the Aldis Lens.’’—Messrs. Aldis Bros., 
of Sparkhill, Birmingham, have just published an interesting 
little booklet bearing the above title, which is worthy of the 
attention not only of every amateur who attempts this particular 
branch of photographic work, but also of all who undertake 
at-home portraiture in any form. The subject is dealt with 
intelligently, and the questions of lighting, perspective, back- 
grounds, and reflectors are discussed in turn, and the advantages 
of the well-known Aldis lenses are referred to as their special 
points of excellence arise. A series of “Don’ts for Beginners " 
will be well appreciated by readers of this booklet, as also will 
a table giving the distances between camera and sitter for secur- 
ing a portrait of a given size on the plate with various types of 
Aldis lenses. The booklet is excellently illustrated, and it will 
be sent post free to any reader of THE A. P. applying for same 
to the above address. 


The Homeland Association, Ltd., for the Encouragement of 
Touring in Great Britain, announce that new and revised editions 
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PROVED BLEACHER FOR 
SULPHIDE TONING. 


By DAVID IRELAND. Special to " The A. P. and P. N.” 
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sulphide is employed the addition of a couple of drops of 
hydrochloric acid is recommended as enhancing the rich- 
ness of tone. If there be any readers who have not yet 
discovered that those bromide prints which it is not 
desired to tone to sepia acquire a greater depth and 
length of gradation by bleaching and redevelopment, 
they are recommended to make the experiment. The 
procedure is the same up to the application of the sul- 
phide solution, for which a bromide paper developer is 
substituted; the choice may be left to individual taste, 
but the writer has a strong preference for an acid 
developer prepared as follows: 


Amidol or diamidophenol............... 60 gr. 
sodium. sülphite- ayia vasis opua 600 gr. 
Sodium bisulphite lye .................. IO drams. 
br: A cre 20 OZ. 


which has also the property of removing stain caused 
by too strong permanganate solution. 

This developer keeps well; a bottle of it prepared over 
four months ago is working faultlessly. 

The redevelopment process is carried out in daylight; 
if the weather is dull the open air is the best place, but 
if working in the evening a foot of magnesium ribbon 
may be burned eighteen inches above and a little to one 
side (to avoid accidents with the ash) of the dish contain- 
ing the developer and print. The presence of potassium 
bromide is not only unnecessary but disadvantageous. 


of the handbooks for Minehead, Newquay, St. Ives, Lynton, 
Torquay, Isles of Scilly, and many other places are ready for 
the 1914 season. A completely revised edition of “Where Shall 
we Live," describing the residential districts around London, 
will be published in May, and new books on Harpenden (Herts), 
Falmouth and Truro, and Bexhill are in the press. An impor- 
tant new book, “Our Homeland Cathedrals, and How to Study 
Them," will be published towards the end of the summer, and 
some new volumes on footpath rambles in the neighbourhood of 
London will be issued. 


'* The Scientific Review.’’—There is room for a scientific jour- 
nal which shall be popular without being scrappy, and these 
requirements seem to be met in the first number of the Scientific 
Review,.a monthly periodical which makes all that is newest in 
science and technology its province. We notice in the first num- 
ber that photography has a good showing. Mr. Thomas Bolas 
gives an epitome of current photographic literature, and such 
subjects as the illusion of the cinematograph and the scientific 
side of Polar exploration are dealt with in special articles. The 
рне is published at sixpence, апа is edited by Mr. Е. J. М. 

udson. 


A Photographic Catalogue from Australia.—We have received 
from Messrs. Harringtons, Ltd., the well-known Australian 
photographic manufacturers and dealers, a copy of their new 
catalogue. This is a bulky volume of over 300 pages, and con- 
tains illustrated particulars of all kinds of apparatus and 
materials, in addition to the firm’s own specialities. Some prac- 
tical hints and a table of weights and measures are also included. 
We would especially draw the attention of our numerous readers 
in Australia and New Zealand to this useful list, and advise 
them to apply to Messrs. Harrington’s headquarters, 386, George 
Street, Sydney, for a copy, which can be kept at hand for 
reference. == 
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A QUIET POOL. By F. W. Woon. 
A pleasing “landscape with figure” subject by an Australian reader of “The A. P.” 
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HE following apparatus for 

the fixing and washing of 
plates and prints is described 
for the benfit of those readers 
of THE A. P. whose lives are 
mostly spent abroad, in the 
jungle, the bush, and other 
remote regions, far removed from civilisation, where the pro- 
duction of both negatives and prints is carried on under any 
but favourable conditions. For photographers of this class, 
if failures are to be avoided, apparatus for fixing and 
washing should be strong and simple in construction, occupying 
the minimum amount of space and consuming the minimum 
quantity of water, as under the conditions generally obtaining, 
native carriers, the 
mule or camel are 
frequently the only 
means of transport, 
added to which, 
water, either for 
domestic or photo- 


graphic purposes, is 


not obtainable in 
unlimited quanti- 
ties. 


Like most ama- 
teurs nowadays, the 
writer possesses two 
cameras: a quarter- 
plate for hand work, 
and a postcard 
camera for field 
work—the latter in 
preference to the 
usual half-plate, on 
account of its more 
pleasing proportions 
and smaller bulk. 
The apparatus about to be described will therefore be for quarter 
and postcard size cameras. 

The writer's fixing tank is made of brass, with a tight-fitting 
lid, plated outside. It accommodates twelve plates, and is 
6} in. long by 44 in. wide by 5 in. deep, internal dimensions. 
The grooves for the plates are of corrugated metal, affixed to the 
ends of the tank in the usual manner. In addition the tank is 
supplied with a loose corrugated partition, which may be 
inserted in the tank, in grooves fitted to the sides for its recep- 
tion, at a distance from one end to shorten it sufficiently to 
accommodate quarter-plates. See fig. 1. AA, loose partition for 
quarter plates ; BB, grooves in sides of tank to hold partition. 

The plate-washing tank is 6} in. long by 5% in wide by 
63 in. deep, internal dimensions. Stove-enamelled white inside 
and black out. Constructed of stout tin. A circular orifice, 
closed with a cork, is cut in one end of the tank at the bottom, 
for running off the wash water. Supplied with the tank is a 
substantial rack to accommodate twelve plates standing on four 
legs and fitted with handles at the top for lifting the rack in 
and out of the tank. The rack is fitted with a loose corrugated 
partition, similar to the fixing tank, and for the same purpose, 
viz., the accommodation of quarter-plates. When the rack is 
loaded with plates and inserted in the tank, the bottom edges of 
the plates are two inches above the bottom of the tank, the 
object being to give the hypo-saturated wash water a chance to 
sink to the bottom of the tank clear of the plates, in the intervals 
between changing. This is an important matter, though one 
which is frequently overlooked, if one may judge by many ot 
the plate-washing tanks now in use. The advantage claimed for 
this type of tank is, that it uses the minimum quantity of wash 
water, and ensures a thorough washing, ten changes at four or 
five minute intervals being sufficient to free the plates from the 
last trace of hypo. 

The print-washing tank which was planned for postcards, 
half-plate, and whole-plate prints, is 134 in. long by тој in. wide 


Fig. r. 


À .TRAVELLER'S OUTFIT. 


(West Africa). 
Special to `“ The A. P. and P. N.” 
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by 9 in. deep, internal dimensions. Constructed of stout tin, 
with a tight-fitting lid, and a circular orifice closed with a cork, 
cut in one end of the tank at the bottom, for running off the 
wash water. The tank is stove-enamelled white inside and 
black out, and prints are washed therein on exactly the same 
principle as plates, viz., suspended vertically in water in the tank, 
with their lower edges above the bottom of the tank, so that the 
hypo-saturated wash water can sink to the bottom, clear of the 
prints. This is accomplished in the following manner :—Fitted 
to each end of the tank, and at a distance of 1 inch from the top 
edge, are three slots to support circular brass rods 1-6th in. 
diameter, running the length of the tank. The middle slots are 
exactly in the centre, whilst the two outer slots are exactly 2§ in. 
from the slides. Supplied with the tank are two brass rods 
134 in. long by 1-6th in. diameter, and on these rods are strung 
Jay-nay clips, from which the prints are suspended. Each rod 
will carry one dozen jay-nay clips, and, together with the clips 
and prints, is held in the tank by means of the slots, into which 
the ends of the brass rods are dropped. The object of stringing 
the jay-nay clips on the rods and supporting the latter in the 
slots, 1s to prevent the clips, with the attached prints, from sink. 
ing to the bottom of the tank when the wash water is drawn off 
and changed. When washing postcards or half-plate prints, the 
two rods, each carrying one dozen prints in clips, are used, and 
are supported in the outer slots at each end of the tank; but 
when washing whole-plate prints, only one rod is used, which is 
carried in the centre slots at each end of the tank, it not being 
possible, in a tank of these dimensions, to wash more than one 
dozen whole - plate 
prints at one time. 
Postcard and half. 
plate prints are at. 
tached to the clips 
by their shortest 
sides, and whole- 
plate prints by their 
longest sides, so 
that there is never 
less than a depth of 
Ij in. of water 
below the bottom 
edges of the prints. 
In passing, it may 
as well be pointed 
out that whilst this 
tank is suitable for 
washing all sizes of 
prints up to half- 
plate size, in either 
thick or thin papers, it is only suitable for whole-plate prints 
on thick papers, such as Leto Boardoids. 

The jay-nay clip is exactly 5 inches long, and is fitted with 
two small brass eyes, hammered into the top of the clip. These 
eyes are rarely placed exactly central on each half of the clip, and 
are also too small to take the 1-6th in. diameter rods. The 
writer, after marking the exact centre of each clip, removed the 
original brass eyes, and replaced them with } in. brass screw- 
eyes, which latter are large enough to travel freely over the rods. 

Fig. 2, which is a cross section of the tank, will explain the 
fittings and method of washing. AAA are slots in end of tank to 
support rods; BB, rods for carrying jay-nay clips; ccccc, jay- 
nay clips; ddd, prints. 

After washing is completed, the clips, with the attached prints, 
are slipped off the rods, and hung on a line to dry. 

In countries where native carriers or mule transport is the 
rule, it is advisable to have a light Venesta wood case made, to 
exactly fit the washing tank, to protect it from rough usage. 

With regard to the print-washing tank, it possesses the advan- 
tage that once the prints are hung in the tank, they require no 
further handling until washing is completed, and, finally, the 
tank, in addition to holding the plate washing and fixing tanks, 
has ample stowage room for a supply of plates, printing frames, 
paper, etc., and forms a convenient hold-all when travelling. 
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ke 2207 | ON SD A ONE of the many 
yh Weg. 7 PMSS y topics about which 
/ equally successful 
and expert photographers hold diverse 
or even diametrically opposite views 1s 
the use of bromide in the developer. 

One worker solemnly tells us that the 
difference between the effect of using 
nine drops instead of ten drops of ten 
per cent. bromide is most important. 

Another says bromide has no place at all 
in his dark-room. A third says you can use a little bromide 
if you like, but any difference it makes isn’t worth talking 
about. 

The present writer was—metaphorically speaking— 
brought up with bromide in his developer diet, and still 
clings to the ancient faith of believing that (within certain 
limits) it has a useful power if only one knows when and 
how to use it. 

Bromide in the developer seems to have two different 
effects, or perhaps it is the same effect but offers us help 
in different ways, viz., as a fog preventer or reducer, and 
a contrast aider. 

For the first form, i.e., fog restrainer, a small quantity 
only is required; but if we are aiming at getting full density 
contrasts out of the plate, then more bromide will be re- 
quired. It would appear that there is a certain minimum 
below which no appreciable help comes. There is also a 
practical maximum beyond which it is useless to go. What 
these limits are depends on the developing agent in use. 

Although there is something to be said for the very general 
practice of keeping the solution of potassium bromide as 
a ten per cent., or one part solid in ten parts solution, yet 
it is more convenient to employ a more dilute solution 
than this, because the weaker solution makes accuracy in 
measuring easier. For instance, in the case of a ten per 
cent. solution, one-fifth of a grain of bromide means 
measuring two minims of solution, when one minim more 
or less means an error of fifty per cent. But if the stock 
solution is, say 1 in 50, then one-fifth of a grain means 
ten mins., and an error of one minim Is now only an error 
of ten per cent., which is very different from an error of 
fifty per cent. 

In my own practice, which considerable experience has 
shown to be practical and convenient, I use a strength of 
8 gr. of bromide dissolved in water to make 1 oz. of solution. 
If the reader already has a ten per cent. solution, he can 
easily bring it to the above strength of 1 gr. of bromide 
per 60 minims (i.e., fluid drams) by taking one part of ten 
per cent. solution and adding five parts of water. 

My bottle holds the convenient quantity of 2 oz. of the 
1 gr. in 60 minims solution. It also bears a label thus: 


Potass Bromide. 1 gr. per drm. 


Min. Max. 
Amidol 10 m. бот 
Quinol 10 60 
M.-Q. 15 60 
Metol =. 230 80 
Pyro(S.) ... 10 60 
Pyro(A.) ... тагт 4 drm 


The reader scarcely need be told that “Min.” is the 
minimum quantity as a fog restrainer, and “ Max.” is the 
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Some Practical Notes on the Use of Potassium 


a) Special іо ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 2 By F. C. L. 


maxımum (contrast) quantity per ounce of working de- 
veloper. rhe quantities are, of course, minims of solution. 
‘M.-Q.” is merely an abbreviation for metol-quinol ; 
“ Pyro. (A.)” means pyro-ammonia ; and “ Pyro. (S.)" means 
pyro-soda. j 

The following may be regarded as convenient formulæ 
in the above connection, but they are not put forward as 
the “best and only.” 


Amidol. 

Soda sulphite (Crys.) oT с Кы 3 oz. 

Water ....... SUME eens cud ire ab TUM A THEE dies: to 10 Oz. 

Amidol or diamidophenol ......................... 25 gr. 

Quinol (Hydroquinone), Caustic. 

(A) WOOD zanan ER a 10 OZ. 
Potas. metabisulphite ........................ 5 gr. 
ru) ан ES 80 gr. 

(B.) Water: SNES males 9 Oz. 
Soda sulphite (crys.) ........................... I OZ. 
CaustiCc-sOda. и оа eade 60 gr. 

Use equal parts of A and B. 
Quinol-Carbonate. 

(A.)Water .................... dud teed eei ИЕИИ IO 02. 
Potas. metabisulphite ........................ 1 drm. 
ОШО о ES AE A 60 gr 

(B.) Soda carbonate (crys.) ..................... 4 02. 
Water а н айдары нарын to 1002. 

Use equal parts. 
Metol-Quinol. 

Soda carbonate (сгуѕ.) ........................... I OZ. 

Soda sulphite (сгуѕ.) .............................. I 02. 

ofi. mc о ано to 20 oz. 

Decant or filter, and add— 

MEO MS ee etc Opec ebat onu opp d UE 20 gr. 
Оор ee ERS AE 60 gr. 
M etol 
Soda carbonate (сгуѕ.) ........................... I OZ. 
Soda sulphite (crys.) .............................. I OZ. 
bl онаа а анн to 20 oz. 

Decant or filter, and add— 
MEO о не ueste anaes 35 gr- 
Pyro-Soda. 

(A.) Soda sulphite (сгуѕ.) ........................ 2 02. 
Potas. metabisulphite ........................ 2 drm. 
Масео а ао AA C un ds to 20 Oz. 
Pyro. Soe аралады РЕ ИНЕС ИЕ 2 drm. 

(B.) Soda Carbonate „ааа dev 4 02. 
Mater енна eue eda to 20 oz. 

Use equal parts. 
Pyro-Ammonia. 

(A.) Potas. metabisulphite ........................ 3 oz. 
Water- ccm to 9 oz 
olde EET I 02. 

(B.) Liquid ammonia ................................. I 02. 
Water: Gosdusstess oreste oborta ets deus to 402. 


Use 1 drm. A, 1 drm. B, and water to 1 oz., with not less 
than 1 drm., i.e., бо minims, of bromide solution. 
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BY MISS E. M. AMBLER. 


JOYCE. 
The original, a toned bromide print (43% x 71), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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THE POTATO FIELD. 


BY WM. LOCKEY. 


The original, a toned bromide print (6] x 8}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A BIT OF OLD GAINSBOROUGH. 


U-— A "n 


e ueis “== 1 
TIT TAILS T, 
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BY С. BROCKLEHURST. 


Swept by the tides of the Trent twice a day. 


WavE photography has a great 
fascination for hundreds of photo- 
graphers, and possesses, moreover, 
a peculiar charm and excitement of 
its own. 

There is a similar attraction in photographing the 
" Ægir,” which is a remarkable tidal phenomenon occur- 
ring periodically on the River Trent. When seen under 
favourable conditions just below the old town of Gains- 
borough it is a fine spectacle. 

One point that makes it so fascinating to the photo- 
grapher is that there is only one chance to “snap ” it as 
it sweeps by, and therefore one plate is quite sufficient ! 
On the other hand, with wave photography, if you miss 
a good chance you simply wait for the next. 

Fancy a sportsman going to shoot a tiger and having 
only one cartridge! I guess he wouldn't leave much 
to chance; and so it is with the photographer who 
attempts the Ægir. 

For the subject, try and imagine a giant wave stretch- 
ing right across the river, travelling at about twelve or 
fourteen miles per hour, and followed by six or more 
foaming rollers, called whelps, which dash impetuously 
against Jetty, wharf, and barge. 

Half an hour before this we have selected an open 
place on the river bank, set up the camera, and pointed 
it down the river. The first glance at the focussing 
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JM PU TUS THE TRENT “ÆGIR.” 


Special to “The A. Ф. and P. N. 


2 Ву С. BROCKLEHURST. 


screen shows only a blank expanse of water. This is all 
we have to focus on. By exercising a little patience we 
discover a slight ripple and perhaps a twig or two 
floating down, and that is all. The next thing is, we 
have to try and imagine what position the Ægir will 
occupy on the screen. This only comes by practice. 

All this time we have to keep our ears open for the 
faint roar which heralds the approach of the Ægir, as 
it often comes twenty minutes before its time. 

Now we slip in the dark slide, and set the shutter at 
about 1-25th of a second. This is quite fast enough, as 
too high a speed gives “frozen” waves, and our endea- 
vour is to portray the movement. 

We are quite ready now. No sign or sound of our 
quarry yet. We stamp about and blow on our numb 
fingers, for it is a chilly morning in March, and this 
is one of the big spring tides. Listen! . . . Is that a 
train, ог... Yes! here it is. We quickly draw the 
shutter of the slide, and stand ready as it rapidly 
approaches. 

Now is the time for quick judgment. Let it come 
nearer. No! not yet. Nearer still Now! А quick 
pressure of the bulb, and you anxiously wonder what 
result. 

Why not use a reflex for this work? you ask. 
Well, we have done so, and find that the odds are 
against it for sure results. А balf-plate stand is the 
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best outfit. Itis no use attempting to move the camera 
when the Ægir is coming; vou have no time. 

I remember on one occasion I conceived the brilliant 
idea of using two cameras. Setting the half-plate all 
ready, І took up a position about зо feet lower down 
with a hand camera. As the Ægir approached I made a 
quick exposure, and then rushed to the half-plate, 
pressed the bulb just in time, and then discovered I had 
forgotten to draw the slide! On developing the first 
one, І was disappointed to find it was taken too soon. 
Results, nil! 

The best Ægirs come between the hours of 6 and 
8. After that time thev fall off considerablv, so that, 
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sec. at F/6 as late as 8 o'clock in the summer evenings, 
and still get a well-exposed plate. I remember taking 
the Ægir after the sun had set one evening, and the 
result was verv decent. 

On such calm evenings the roar of the Ægir can be 
heard one or two miles awav, and resembles the sound 
of a train in the distance. It is most exciting to be on 
a Gainsborough wharf when the big tides are on, and 
watch the “keels ” being tossed about. “ Кее15 ” are 
big, heavy, square-nosed barges, something after the 
style of a Dutch barge, and vou can imagine the sight 
as thev swing round with a rattle of chain when the 
great billow catches them. 


THE ÆGIR, GAINSBOROUGH. 
A very rare formation, due to perfect conditions of river and weather combined. 


as the Ægir is forty minutes later every morning, you 
have only about three chances when the big tides are 
on. This means early rising, which is another obstacle 
to overcome. We all agree with Harry Lauder : 
“It’s nice to get up in the morning, 
But it's nicer to lie in yer bed " 
—especially on a cold spring morning. 

The gentle reader who is planning a trip to the Trent- 
side had better think it well over. Publishers have sent 
their own men down, and they have returned in a day 
or two sadder and wiser men. One man in desperation 
took a view of the river, and said he could “work the 
.Egir in " afterwards! 

First attempts at the Ægir are often over-exposed 
owing to the big amount of reflected light from the 
river. Itis astonishing to find that you can give 1-1oth 
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The name “Ægir” may sound strange to many 
people; it seems to savour of ancient Viking mythology. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that the name 
has been handed down for nearly a thousand years, 
since the time King Sweyn of Denmark sailed up the 
Trent with his large fleet. History tells us that from 
Gainsborough he conquered the whole of England; but 
history says nothing about the terrible tidal wave, 
which tossed his fleet about like corks. It is from 
Trentside legends that we hear of the terror of the 
Danes at this wonderful occurrence, and how thev 
thought it was Ægir (the god of the rushing waters) 
pursuing them in wrath. 

And thus the name has been handed down, and the 
boatmen warn each other vear after year with this weird 
cry: “*Ware, Ægir l” ""Ware, Asgir.” 
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NCE more the footsteps of 
the photographic pilgrim 


are being turned in the direction 
of Westminster. During the 
present week, from May 8th to 
16th, the Royal Horticultural 
Hall is again the scene of a 
photographic display of the first 
importance. 

Every available square inch 
of space that can be utilised for exhibition purposes has been 
taken, and congratulations are due to Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, 
the secretary, for the enterprise and audacity which has made 
the “Arts and Crafts” an increasingly popular event, and now a 
quite indispensable one, of the photographic season. 

On the present occasion between forty and fifty firms are 
exhibiting, and the assemblage of stands may be taken to repre- 
sent photography up to date, its apparatus, materials, processes, 
and results. 

In addition to the trade exhibits there are a number of other 
attractions. The Society of Colour Photographers organised a 
beautiful display at the last exhibition, and having doubled its 
membership since that event, it will be strange if the visitor does 
not find a marked advance in both the quality and quantity of 
the colour work exhibited. 

Another very interesting display is the exhibition of portraiture 
for which the Professional Photographers’ Association is respon- 
sible. A gold medal is awarded for the best exhibit, we believe 
by the popular vote of the members of the Association, and the 
work represents the cream of professionalism in this country. 

There is also a large exhibition of professional portraiture 
included in the Kodak display, with work from British and Con- 
tinental studios; and yet another at the Ansco stand, including 
some American examples. 


SOME NOVELTIES. 


That photography never stands still is apparent to anyone 
who visits such an exhibition as this, and charges his memory 
with the similar exhibitions held in recent years. There are 
many interesting features shown on the present occasion which 
were not even in the cradle a year ago. 

In the first rank of the novelties must be placed the new paper 
—the “Satista” of the Platinotype Company—which puts a fresh 
medium of expression into the hands of artistic photographers. 

Another interesting introduction is a new lamp for portraiture 
—the half-watt incandescent lamp which was noted in these 
columns recently when demonstrated at the Croydon Camera 
Club. It is to be found at the stand of the General Electric 
Company. 

A recurring question at each exhibition is: What about Colour 
photography? Have they got it on paper? Well, immediately 
on his entrance into the hall, the visitor will be invited to look 
at some of the latest improvements in this respect. 

At the exhibition two years ago the Paget colour process was 
scarcely on its legs ; at last year’s exhibition it had still some way 
to go, but in the present show it may be said to have arrived. 

The demands of Press photography have reacted remarkably 
on photographic manufacture, and to this influence are to be 
traced many of the contrivances making for greater expedition in 
photographic work, and also the increased rapidity of plates and 
the widening aperture of lenses. 

The new rapid Marion plate, for instance, capable of snap- 
shots from the stalls during a theatrical performance, is some- 
thing of a Record, which happens to be its name. 

Then there are such new devices as the Turbine washer, on the 
water-wheel principle, for quickly washing prints and films under 
an ordinary tap until every trace of hypo has been eliminated ; 
and the new printing tissue which permits the negative to be 
printed from while still wet. The lay visitor learns, perhaps with 
some surprise, that the black cloth is no longer necessary when 
focussing on the ground-glass screen. 
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RAPHIC MAY FAIR. 


A FIRST ROUND OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
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Again, there is Cinemato- 
graphy. The “Arts and Crafts” 
does not pretend to be a 
cinematograph exhibition, 
although there are several cine- 
matograph cameras at 
Houghton’s and other stands, 
but, none the less, the modern 
requirements of the moving 
picture have affected lens- 
making, and among the novelties a new telephoto lens for film- 
ing cinematograph subjects—animals, for instance—at a dis- 
tance has obviously a large field of application. 


AROUND THE STANDS. 

As in former yedfs, our survey of the exhibition follows the 
order in which the stands are placed in the hall, so that the 
visitor with these pages in his hand may more readily make a 
tour of the exhibition, and be certain of missing nothing of 
interest. Going to press early as we do, however, there are bound 
to be some necessary omissions, which will be made good in 
our next number. 

Two commanding stands are placed immediately opposite the 
exhibition entrance. The one on the visitor's right is that of 


WELLINGTON AND WARD. 

The feature of this stand, to which special attention is directed, 
is the demonstration of the suitability of the Anti-Screen plate 
for spring, summer, and autumn subjects, owing to its special 
sensitivity to yellows and greens, and the very fine rendering 
which is obtained without the use of a light filter. Needless to 
say, a full range of pictures on various kinds and grades of 
papers are on view,and alsoa number of beautiful transparencies. 
The Elstree firm are past masters in the art of exhibiting, and a 
very good impression of the whole of the show is given through 
having at its front so artistic a display. 


The stand to the left is that of the 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE COMPANY, 
and here the feature of chief importance is the demonstration of 
Paget Colour Photography on paper, to which we have already 
referred in dealing with the novelties of the exhibition. 

One side of the Paget stand is devoted to colour transparencies, 
and in a dark-room at the back of the stand the colour printing 
on paper is demonstrated. The process consists in allowing the 
special aluminium paper first to take up all the moisture it can 
before printing, and then to squeegee it on to the negative under 
water. The exposure is made to light as in the case of an 
ordinary bromide print, and developed in the ordinary way, 


fixed, washed for about ten minutes, and then squeegeed down 


on to a special screen which is more or less like the present view- 
ing screen used in colour photography, and registered in the 
same way. All that remains then is to strip the paper print, and 
the result is like a glazed print, the colours being remarkably 
good, although doubtless future developments in the process will 
result in still greater brilliance. Another exhibit at the Paget 
stand is in the shape of what is described as a wet-dry process 
plate, with which process work can be carried out with greater 
expedition than has yet been possible. 

All the well-known brands of Paget plates and papers are 
exhibited, including Hydra plates—the plate which will not over- 
expose—enlargements on Paget bromide paper, prints on Paget 
self-toning paper, prints on Paget gaslight paper. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND Co. 


After noticing near the entrance some wall exhibits by Mr. Fred 
Emes, the stand next in order is that of Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co., which is made notable by some fine enlargements from пера. 
tives by Mr. Н. С. Ponting, developed іп the Antarctic with 
rytol. One of the enlargements, treated with the tabloid green 
toner, and showing a large iceberg in the foreground, is guaran- 
teed to produce a chilly effect on the beholder, even on the 
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warmest evening of May. From the Antarctic to the Equator is 
readily spanned by the camera, and some photographs taken on 
Sir James Dewar’s hunting expedition in Africa show the efhcacy 
of rytol just as much as those taken in the frozen south. The 
products of this firm, all neat and fool-proof, suggest that the 
modern photographer may, if he pleases, dismiss the apothe- 
caries’ table from his memory, and give his scales to his children 
to play with. 
| J. H. DALLMEYER, LTD. 

A rare optical display comes next, at the exhibit of J. H. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd. Here is the newest lens of this fifty-year-old 
firm, an F/4.5, specially designed to give critical definition in 
high-speed work, while the Adon telephoto lenses, the portrait 
lenses, the cinematograph lenses for taking and projection, the 
process lenses and prisms, make a varied appeal. Rather a 
special feature is made of the Naturalist reflex camera, fitted with 
the Grandac rapid telephoto lens, and also of something new in 
the way of shutters, in the shape of the Bisc, which is of the 
light detachable type, and uses only two blades of a special 
design. 

KODAK, LIMITED. 

In the opposite large raised recess once again is installed 
Kodak, Limited, having amateur and professional sections. On 
the amateur side there is a general display of all the Kodak 


models, and an exhibition of prints and enlargements made from . 


Kodak negatives. Even in the professional section, however, 
the amateur will find much that is worth his while to study. 
One interesting machine exhibited is the Photostat, an apparatus 
concerning which a good deal has been heard from America. It 
is practically a large camera, equipped with self-contained 
developing and fixing arrangements for copying direct on to 
bromide paper. The principal use to which the Photostat is put, 
of course, в the copying of documents, letters, and drawings. 
It is stated that a print can be produced complete, including 
developing, fixing, washing, and drying, within a few minutes of 
placing the subject in the work-holder. 


THE CENTRAL AISLE. 
HOUGHTONS, LTD. 


Proceeding now to the long central aisle of the exhibition, one 
notes the commanding stand of Houghtons, Ltd., occupying a 
space of nearly five hundred square feet. A decidedly artistic 
note is again struck in this quarter, the stand, designed in oak, 
having a central oak-pannelled room, one end of which is made 
up of a mid or early Victorian bay-window, with small beaded 
light sashes. Old-fashioned as may be this suggestion, the 
apparatus is all of the most modern description, and perhaps the 
piece de résistance is the Ensign quarter-plate reflex, fitted with 
the Zeiss Triotar anastigmat lens. Another big exhibit is the 
Klito plate-pack system, the plate being neither seen nor touched 
by hand from the moment it is packed in the plate factory until 
it becomes a finished negative. There is a wide range of cameras 
on view, the Ensignette still a strong favourite, both in its ordi- 
пагу and de luxe variety. 


Opposite to Houghtons are two stands, one being that of 
WITT AND WESTLEY, 
and the other that of 
WRATTEN AND WAINWRIGHT. 


On the latter we have a repetition of those telling advertise- 
ments showing comparative prints from negatives on ordinary 


and on Wratten panchromatic plates. In many cases the. 


original photographs, reproductions of which have already 
appeared in the photographic press, are on view, so that the most 
sceptical visitor may satisfy himself that the differences have 
been in no respect exaggerated through being made to run the 
gauntlet of the half-tone process. 


J. J. GRIFFIN AND SONS. 


A little further along, J. J. Griffin and Sons have their stand, 
always a popular centre for demonstrations. This year their 
exhibit is divided into two departments, one of them having 
a general and the other a professional interest. The various 
papers, lantern plates, chemical preparations, developing outfits, 
and so forth, of the well-known Kingsway firm, are to be found 
in the former; and the latter, with its assortment of plain and 
scenic backgrounds, mounts, masks, folders, and so forth, is of 
very diversified interest. Amateurs should notice a new gela- 
tine self-toning paper for the production of sepia and warm brown 
tones, a mirror focussing-hood attachment which has really the 
advantages of a reflector camera, and, inasmuch as tiny devices 
often make all the difference between comfort and discomfort, 
not to speak of success and failure, the spring clip for fastening 
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on the shoulder of the coat and keeping the strap of the camera 
case in position. 
NEWMAN AND QUARDIA, LTD. 

Just opposite is the stall of Newman and Guardia, Ltd., 
where one of the principal features is the exhibition of some 
autochromes taken with the Panchroma flash-powder. The 
duration of the flash is a very small fraction of a second, so that 
by this means absolutely instantaneous autochrome exposures 
are obtainable. Some charming results in colour are certainly 
forthcoming. All the apparatus for which *N. and G." is the 
hall-mark of excellence is on view, and one special feature oí 
interest is the daylight developing “autotank,” which has been 
found particularly useful for the development of exposure tests 
in a new locality. 


W. BUTCHER AND SONS, LTD. 


The whole of the next block is occupied by a handsome stand 
in the classic style, given up to a display of the well-known 
cameras of W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd. In addition to the 
Cameo, the Klimax, the Carbine, and others in a popular list, 
there is a display of some striking photographs, all from the 
negatives of amateurs and illustrating in a very effective way the 
capabilities of the instruments turned cut by this well-known 
camera house. 

ELLIOTT AND SONS. 


Opposite is a representative plate and paper display, namely, 
the Barnet products of Elliott and Sons. The self-screen ortho- 
chromatic plates, with some interesting examples of ortho- 
chromatic correction, are made a feature of the display; and 
this is one of the stands which makes a special appeal to press 
photographers, with plates and bromide paper specially adapted 
for illustrative purposes. Professional and trade photographers 
will also be interested in the specimens of *finished " enlarge- 
ments in both monochrome and colour. 


JOHNSON AND SONS. 


The neighbouring stall is in one respect the most magnificent 
in the exhibition. On this occasion Johnson and Sons have out. 
done their previous records for a display of dazzling wealth. 
The monetary value of the exhibit of salts of the precious metals 
used in photography is estimated at about £2,000, and the 
method of display is enchanting. The gold chloride and silver 
nitrate have been crystallised in semi-transparent silica basins, 
which are enclosed in wooden cases with glass fronts, and 
illuminated very effectively. The silver nitrate scintillates like a 
miniature polar region, while the gold chloride suggests the 
seraglio of an Eastern prince, where money is no object. Apart 
from these scenic effects, it goes without saying that the packed 
chemicals, and tablet toners, and bottles of mountant are again 
in evidence, and prove how charming even the chemical side of 
photography, which a good many people think messy, may be 
made. 

CRITERION, LTD. 


Near at hand is the stall of Criterion, Ltd., with an exhibition 
of specimen prints and enlargements on papers bearing this well. 
known name; here also we stumble upon cinematography in the 
shape of some examples of the firm's cinematograph film. 

ADAMS AND CO. 

At the end of the aisle one is pleased to come across Adams 
and Co., who, we fancy, are new exhibitors so far as the * Arts 
and Crafts" is concerned. They have a tempting spread of fold- 
ing cameras in all sorts of styles and sizes, and here one sees 
the 1914 model of the popular Vesta, incorporating one or two 
little features which are new, and which make it still more 
valuable. Those who are contemplating photography in the 
tropics should certainly see the tropical models of the Minex 
reflex, and even those who are not will be interested in them 
as specimens of high-class cabinet work. The instrument of the 
same name is also seen in its ordinary and studio form. 


THE EASTERN AISLE. 
ANSCO. 

After glancing at the excellent specimens of colour work 
shown by the M.S.S. Press on the wall beneath the orchestral 
balcony, the visitor may take the range of stands along the 
further aisle, having at the end at which he is now standing 
the beautiful Ansco exhibit. One learns from previous experi- 
ence to look for a fine display of work at this stand, and on this 
occasion the usual instalment of American work on Cyko paper 
is supplemented by a similar exhibit from some of the leading 
British and Continental photographers. Something new in 
“Cvkology,” in the shape of Cykoro, is being shown for the first 
time, and there are practical demonstrations with the Ansco 
printing machine, which its sponsors call the sunlight of the 
printing room. 
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ROSS, LTD. 


Next door there is another optical exhibit containing the latest 
lens productions of Ross Ltd. Among the notable assembly 
of optical instruments at this stand it is difficult to pick and 
choose, but the latest departure of this Clapham firm is the new 
“Xpres” lens, working at L/4.5, and made in all sizes up to 
21 inches focus. The smaller sizes are recommended for press 
photography, and for all classes of high-speed work. Another 
new lens on view is the Combinable, the singles working at 
F/11, and the doublets at from F/s.5 to Е;6.3. This new-comer 
is of interest since it marks the construction of a three-foci lens 
of even larger aperture than the Koss Convertible. We have not 
yet had an opportunity of reviewing these lenses with the par- 
ticularity they demand, but this will be done in due course. А 
large range of the Telecentric and other lenses for which this 
firm is noted also figures on the stand. 


THE PLATINOTYPE COMPANY. 


The visitor will find one of the popular novelties of the 

exhibition immediately opposite the Ross stall, namely, the new 
platinum and silver paper of the Platinotype Company. The fre. 
quent demonstrations with this beautiful paper will bring out 
sufficiently its simplicity and ease of working, and at the same 
time its amenability to the introduction of a personal element 
on the part of the worker. The Platinotype people are inviting 
visitors to bring their own negatives, and make prints from them 
on Satista, completing the process of developing, etc., on the 
spot. 
PThe actual printing at the Platinotype stand is done by the 
new half-watt incandescent lamp, to which reference has already 
been made in this article, and previously in our columns. A 
separate stand, however, is devoted to this lamp (Stall No. 39, 
near the refreshment alcove), where the General Electric Com- 
pany are exhibiting what will doubtless prove a great attraction 
at the exhibition, more especially, of course, for professionals. 


O. SICHEL AND CO. 


To continue our tour along the eastern side of the hall, we 
come next to the stand of O. Sichel and Co., where a sp:ciality 
is made of " Ideal" postcards in tins of twenty-five, “Ideal ” dry 
mounting tissue, a full range of the Hugo Meyer lenses, and also 
the Contessa camera. The last-named is an interesting produc- 
tion, made in various forms, from the daylight-loading Pixie, 
scarcely as big as a match-box, to the quarter-plate and postcard- 
size Ergo, a camera with a focal-plane shutter. The Meyer 
lenses more particularly are new to the exhibition-going public in 
this country, and both lenses and cameras are interesting pro- 
ductions. 

LETO PHOTO MATERIALS CO., LTD. 

A number of reproductions from the old masters figure on the 
next stand, which is that of the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd. 
The prints are on Seltona paper, and bring out the effectiveness 
of this medium for such a purpose. Boardoids, in conjunction 
with plate-markers and masking devices, again form an interest- 
ing exhibit, and at this stand the amateur may have fully ex- 
plained to him the method of boardoid photography. There are 
portfolios of prints on the various Leto papers, and an exhibit 
of Edwards’ Iso plates and Leto plates. 


A. AND M. ZIMMERMANN. 


At the stand of A. and M. Zimmermann the various chemical 
preparations sold under the trade name of “Satrap” make up an 
effective display. Special attention is devoted to Schering's 
pyro, and the Assur colours, a large and various collection of 
tinted prints and enlargements being shown, the majority of 
which have been executed by recent users. Demonstrations are 
given several times daily during the exhibition. The “Satrap” 
specialities include many useful developers, chemicals, etc. 


MARION AND CO,, LTD. 


A new departure, introduced just in the nick of time for display 
at the exhibition, is a folding reflex, which figures on the stand 
of Marion and Co., Ltd. The new reflex is made in quarter- 
plate size only, and its extreme simplicity of movement and 
handsome appearance—for a handsome appearance will add to 
the credit even of the most efficient instrument—should ensure it 
a welcome. There is, of course, an effective display of all the 
models of the Soho reflex, and also a good collection of speci- 
mens of work done on the wonderfully rapid Record plate. As 
in previous years, professional apparatus and requisites account 
for a good deal of the space at this stand. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


We always look for something grateful to the pictorialist at 
the Autotype Company's corner at the end of the aisle. The first 
thing to strike the eye is something with which our readers are 
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already familiar, namely, prints from some of Mr. Bertram Park’s 
negatives of costumes in the celebrated Hughes collection. The 
frequent demonstrations of the Autotype carbon process at this 
stand always account for an interested little company, and the 
Autotype carbon enlargements which decorate the stand are, of 
course, the last word in this particular medium, while another 
artistic touch is forthcoming in the shape of the ivory miniatures. 


THE SIDE AISLES. 


Our advance information is less complete with regard to the 
stands arranged along the side aisles, and doubtless here there 
will be many interesting features remaining to be chronicled 
in our next issue. Arranged along the north wall is the stand 
of Kosmos Photographics, Ltd. 


SANGER-SHEPHERD AND CO. 


Beyond this is the usual colour exhibit of Sanger-Shepherd 
and Co. The bulk of the exhibit at this stand consists of the 
graduated light filters, which have a special interest for land- 
scape and mountain photographers. A new exhibit is the 
circular filter holder, adaptable to lens hoods of various sizes, 
a device which was recently reviewed in these columns. Equally 
new is the black graduated filter combined with an autochrome 
screen, the purpose being to enable autochrome workers to secure 
a proper colour rendering of clouds. Another boon to auto- 
chrome workers at the same stand is the universal focussing 
screen, allowing for critical focussing for autochrome or ordinary 
plates without reversal. A cinematograph film tester for finding 
the speed of both negative and positive film completes the more 
novel side of this colour photography display. 

JOHNSON, MATTHEY AND CO. 


come next, with a display of photographic chemicals, and at the 
end of the line is the 


ACME ART ASSOCIATION, 


with specimens of the carbon process and bromide enlargements 
in colours. 
MENTOR CAMERA COMPANY. 

Round the corner of the next block will be found the stand of 
the Mentor Camera Company, with a display of folding and box- 
form reflex cameras, including stereoscopic models, and also col- 
lapsible focal-plane cameras. An interesting accessory shown 
at this stand is a binocular focusser for fitting to any reflex 
camera hood, so as to be self-erecting when the hood itself is 
erected, and to fold down with the hood without being removed. 
The focusser is supplied with ordinary magnifying glasses to suit 
most sights. 

WATKINS METER COMPANY. 

At the back of the Mentor stand, the Watkins Meter Company 
have an exhibit, the outstanding feature of which is the large 
photograph of Captain Scott in his Antarctic cabin, with a 
Standard exposure meter plainly visible among the carefully 
selected outfit on his shelves. ere are a couple of new intro- 
ductions which were not seen at the last exhibition, the one 
being the “cap that fits,” and the other a special cinematograph 
meter. The well-known exposure meters, time thermometers, 
and daylight plate tanks are well in evidence. 


THOMAS ILLINGWORTH AND CO., LTD. 


Crossing now to the other side of the hall, fronting the refresh- 
ment recess, one finds the large stall of Thomas Illingworth and 
Co., Ltd.—a stall which is the despair of the paragraphist who 
attempts to summarise its many features of interest. One side 
of the refreshment recess, by the way, is occupied with the 
largest photograph in the exhibition. It covers a space of some- 
thing over fifty square feet, and was made in Illingworth's fac- 
tory direct by one exposure in one piece, and on the widest 
bromide paper made. The firm has a dark-room in the base- 
ment, with a demonstrator in attendance, and at the stand itself 
there is a retiring room, within which demonstrations are given, 
and which is decorated inside and out with examples of work 
on the firm's bromide paper by well.known photographers. A 
specially fine series of bold heads on bromide de Tusc by Mr. 
E. O. Hoppé should be mentioned, and there is also a series 
of portraits on carbon tissue, by E. Sandau, of Berlin. 

CINEMA TRADERS, LTD. 


Those interested in cinematography will make a pause at the 
neighbouring stand of the Cinema Traders, Ltd., while in a 
corner by itself is an exhibit that never fails to arouse interest 
and a mild wonder, namely, that of the 

ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING COMPANY. 


In addition to the now familiar presses, there is a new arrival 
in the shape of an improved postcard trimmer, with some useful 
features. The mounts and border tints seem to be continually 
expanding in the number of grades and surfaces available. 
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Having made the round of the trade exhibits, the visitor should 
not omit to go upstairs and see the pictorial exhibitions to which 
reference was made at the beginning. Here, also, on the after- 
noon and evening of the two Saturdays of the exhibition, and of 
the intervening Thursday, there are to be lectures by Mr. Arthur 
E. Morton, the secretary of the Society of Colour Photcgraphers, 
and by Mr. A. Н. Blake, who will show his audiences some. 
thing of London, old and new. 

In these rooms also the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion holds its fifth congress concurrently with the exhibition. 
Several interesting features figure in the programme, although, 
let it be said, the door is jealously guarded against the non- 
professional. Mr. Chris. Adams and Mr. Marcus Adams аге 
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to lecture on “The Dignity of Portraiture,” and there is also 
to be a special demonstration of the new half-watt electric lamp. 
The Tuesday evening of Congress week is to be devoted to a 
description by stall.holders of the interesting apparatus and 
material in the exhibition. Among the visits to be paid during 
the week are one to the manufactory of Messrs. Illingworth at 
Willesden, and another to the establishment of the Graphic. 

In lighter matters, of course, such as the orchestral arrange- 
ments and the refreshment catering, the exhibition will lack for 
nothing ; and as a representative display of the modern photo- 
graphic art, and craft, and mystery, the show at the Horticul- 
tural Hall should be alike an education to the public and a 
stimulus to photographic trade and practice. 


A second notice of the Pholographic Art: and Crafts Exhibition will appear next week. 


Under this heading letters from rcaders on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must 
Jis Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
> بت‎ expressed by correspondents. 


be understood, however, that the 


THE RUCHSACK. 


SiR,—ln your notes upon the lecture given by Mr. R. A. 
Malby at the Camera Club, on his experiences with camera and 
rüchsack in the Oberland, mention is made of the inconvenience 
caused at times by the rüchsack “bumping up over and against 
the shoulder.” This trouble may be prevented very easily by 
the use of a narrow belt in the tollowing manner. 

Having placed the riichsack over the shoulders in the ordinary 
position, not too high on the shoulder blades, pass the belt 
round the back of the 
waist, outside the coat, 
and through each strap 
of the rüchsack, then 
fasten it loosely in the 
front of the waist. 

This method is em- 
ployed by many skiers 
when carrying a heavy 
kit on a mountain tour ; 
the difference in com- 
fort afforded by this 
simple addition is re- 
markable. 

The rüchsack no longer swings over to one side when nego- 
tiating a difficult place, neither does it move out of position if 
a fall is taken when running down on ski. Опе can kneel or 
get into any position when climbing, and the weight remains 
practically rigid in the same place between the shoulders; the 
rüchsack cannot "bump up." I first learnt this "tip" from a 


Swiss mountaineer, and have since given it to many ski-ing 


friends. 

Personally, I invariably carry a heavy camera, either in the 
ordinary rüchsack or in a special waterproof canvas case made 
on the same principle, and, further, have a game-bag built on 
the same lines to take out when rough shooting by myself. 

Those of your readers who also shoot will find such a game- 
bag with detachable waterproof lining a great advantage; they 


are always used in the Alps. One can carry a heavier load with 
less fatigue ; there is no strap or webbing across the chest, and 
therefore one breathes easier and keeps cooler. 

Lastly, one's arms are undoubtedly more free, and there is no 
“one-sided feeling," owing the fact that with a rüchsack the 
weight is more evenly distributed, each shoulder bearing half the 
strain. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to always use the belt; on the level, 
or when the walking is easy, there is no need for it, and no advan- 
tage, but once upon bad ground, or even for mild rock-work, the 
additional comfort will at once be apparent. The belt or strap 
should be about one inch wide; a narrow one is more comfort- 
able.— Yours, etc., Eric S. HERVEY. 


Malvern. 


BEES AND HONEYCOMB. 


SiR,—The article on “Photography as an Aid to Science,” by 
Herbert Mace, in your issue of April 13, seems to me to be open 
to some criticism. It purports to prove how bees would naturally 
construct comb—at least, I suppose that is the argument—but 
the bees are shown, not as comb-building, but as elaborating 
cells from a sheet of wax. 

Bees do not start a comb by building a flat sheet first, but 
begin to build at the very top, or support, where cells are imme- 
diately commenced, and I don’t think there is ever any “digging 
holes, more or less circular”; they seem to mould the cell walls 
and mid-rib as they go along. 

As a “scientific aid” the photograph in quesuon seems to me 
to be somewhat misleading. Incidentally, nobody with a know- 
ledge of bees imagines that the cells are perfect, but I believe 
most comb built in the normal manner—from the top downwards 


—would be far more perfect than that shown.—Yours, etc., 
Н. E. Т. 


—— 


SIMPLICITY. 


Sig,—In THE A. P. AND P. N. of April 20, I see an exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive article entitled “Simplicity,” 
by Mr. Fanstone. May I add that, having had a good deal of 
experience in developing in places where simplicity is essential, 
I have found the “tank” method far more satisfactory than the 
older method. The plates are placed in the tank at night—no 
dark-room being required—the solution added in the morning. 
After sufficient time for developing (say 20 minutes at 65 deg.) 
and rinsing, the hypo solution 1s poured in, and then when fixed 
the same tank is used for washing. The tank I use is not larger 
than a small book. This method saves the inconvenience and 
trouble connected with a dark-room and dishes, and is sim- 
pU itself.— Yours, etc., Кіснр. WATTS WHITE. 

St. Ives. 


Tw Buy, Sell or Exchange Photographic Apparatus or Materials to 
the best advantage and with safeguard of “ The A. P. " Free Deposit 
System, see the “ Sale and Exchange" pages of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER every week. Readers’ bargains and particulars of 
the Deposit System will be found on Supp. pages 17 to 19 in this issue. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Photomicrographic Society 
will be held on Wednesday, May 13, at 8 p.m., at the Food 
Reform Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. After the 
report and balance-sheet have been presented, and the president 
and officers elected for the ensuing session, there will be an 
exhibition of members’ work, apparatus, etc. The committee 
will be glad to welcome any visitor interested in photomicro- 
graphy and who would like to be present on this occasion. 


Torquay.—4A pictorial guide-book to this delightful south-coast 
resort, where health and pictures abound, has just been com- 
piled and published by P. Fredk. Visick and E. Montague Watson. 
Mr. Visick, who is hon. secretary of the Torquay and District 
Camera Club, is familiar to our readers as a contributor to 
THE A. P., and the little book, in addition to containing much 
valuable information concerning the locality, contains a number 
of well-reproduced pictorial records of the neighbourhood from his 
camera. The book is obtainable, price 2d., from Mr. Visick, 
76, Tor Hill Road, Torquay. 


The Hove and Brighton Camera Club have progressed to a 
state of efficiency that has provided for the members an excellent 
dark-room, fitted up with electric light, white and coloured, and 
a 70-c.-p. installation in the enlarging lantern, which may be 
increased if not considered high enough on further experience. 
All done by a yoluntary subscription list put up in the reading- 
room, and responded to magnificently! These successful features, 
supplemented by an increase of a score new members and a 
profit on the exhibition, indicate the society is going forward with 
a bound. Like many other societies, this year they are arranging 
mid-week as well as Saturday excursions. 


The Affiliation Outing.— The summer outing of societies 
affiliated with the R.P.S., organised by the Ealing Photographic 
Society, will be to Windsor on Saturday, May 23rd, 1914. The 
Great Western Railway Company are issuing tickets at a re- 
duced fare on the production of a special voucher. These 
vouchers, tea tickets (1s. 6d.), maps, etc., can only be obtained 
through the secretary of the society to which members belong, 
and all applications, with remittances for tickets, much reach 
Mr. T. W. Bartlett, The Studio, Town Hall, Ealing, not later 
than Thursday, May 14th. Members’ friends are cordially in- 
vited. Permission is being granted for the use of hand cameras 
in the Lower Ward and on the North and East Terraces of 
Windsor Castle, provided their Majesties are not in residence, 
and also for photographing at Eton College (exterior of buildings 
only). The Ealing Photographic Society offer the following 
awards for competition :—The society’s silver medal for best pic- 
ture, and their bronze medals for the best (1) oil or bromoil, (2) 
straight print from a straight negative, (3) landscape including 
portion of Castle (bromide enlargement), (4) best rendering of 
sunshine, (5) stereoscopic print, (6) lantern slide. It is hoped 
that the societies will be well represented at this outing. 
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Second-hand Bargains.—A new list of second-hand and shop- 
soiled cameras and other photographic apparatus has just been 
issued by the City Sale and Exchange, of 54, Lime Street, 
London, E.C. This list contains some 600 second-hand outfits 
to suit all requirements, and varying in price from a few shillings 
to £40. The City Sale and Exchange are prepared to supply 
apparatus, new or second-hand, either for cash or on easy 
payments, and also make a feature of exchanging. The firm is 
always prepared to make allowances for customers’ own goods in 
exchange as part or full payment for any other apparatus, new 
or second-hand. Readers of THE A. P. should apply for the 
City Sale and Exchange lists, of which some fifty are published 
every year. They will be sent free on application to above 
address. 

* Photographic Scraps," the little publication issued gratis 
by Ilford, Ltd., contains a budget of good things this month. 
Advance particulars of “Versatile P.O.P.,” a new Ilford printing 
paper, are given, and practical notes on “The Screened 
Chromatic Plate” will appeal to every user of this excellent 
brand. Other articles include “Tri-colour Negative Making,” 
“The Baby Book,” “The Village in May,” and “ Photography in 
Lighter Vein.” A copy of Photographic Scraps will be sent free 
direct from Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, for twelve months on receipt of 
twelve halfpenny stamps for postage, or it may be obtained from 
any dealer who stocks Ilford plates and papers. 


Lantern Slides.—A new edition of the handbook dealing with 
this subject has just been issued by Messrs. Kodak, Ltd. This 
is another of the little technical publications issued by the 
Wratten division of the firm, and contains a mass of useful and 
informative matter concerning the production of lantern slides. 
Warm and black tones and their production are fully dealt with, 
and tables of developers, exposures, and times of development 
are given. The physical development of lantern plates and other 
matters are also included. A copy of the booklet will be sent 
free to any reader of THE A. P. applying to Kodak, Ltd., Kings- 
way, London. 

The South London Photographic Society’s annual genera! meet- 
ing was held at Peckham on April 27. A satisfactory year's work 
was reported. Mr. H. C. Beckett was elecfed president, and 
Mr. E. G. Evezard hon. secretary, in place of Mr. H. S. Perkins. 
The new secretary’s address is The Manor Hall, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

The South Suburban Photographic Society.—South Suburbanites 
gathered at Plough Hall, Lewisham, last Wednesday, to hear the 
results of the year’s work. The president was in the chair, and 
although an annual meeting is a dry subject there was a good 
attendance, members expecting something unusual might 
happen, having had some experience of the energy of their new 
secretary. They were not disappointed. They found ropes 
hung across the end of the room, and wondered who was to 
pay the penalty for misdeeds in the past year. These, however, 
were only to assist Mr. Fairbank in presenting his annual re- 
port. Over a dozen large posters were hung up on which the 
statistics and figures of the various sections of the work during 
past years could be read by all present. Out of 34 indoor 
meetings during the year, 11 lectures had been given by their 
own members. The cash balance was £20 18s. 7d., plus 
assets Z4 115. gd. Liabilities, £14 17s. gd. Balance, £10 125. 7d. 
Mr. Nixon was re-elected president, the vice-presidents, com- 
mittee, and other officers remaining practically as before. Mr. 
A. L. Fairbank was again elected hon. secretary and treasurer. 
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photographs. 


A SIMPLE SHUTTER FOR SELF- 
PORTRAITURE. 


A SHUTTER for this work can be made 
in a very short time from ordinary 
white-wood or from a strongly constructed 
cigar box, a piece of vulcanite, horn, or 
strong cardboard, a few small brass screw- 
eyes, a few brass sprigs, and a length of 
strong linen thread; the shutter used by 
the writer, however, is made of mahogany, 
as the wood happened to be at hand. 

The following dimensions are for a lens 
of 14 in. diameter, outside measurement ; 
if the lens is larger, the measurements are 
altered accordingly, but for a smaller lens 
the measurements given below will be 
found correct, with the exception of the 
portion to be cut out to fit the lens. 

A piece of wood 4 in. long, 3 in. wide, 


and lo sitter 


Cord fo tripod le 


FG | 
Shewing The stuffer vage d 


and 1} in. thick forms the back of the 
shutter. Cut out a circular hole 14 in. 
diameter; the centre of this circle should 
be 14 in. from the bottom of the wood 
(see A, fig 1). Then fix a strip of wood 


3 in. long, 8 in. wide, and 4 in. thick, 
using either glue or brass sprigs (see B, 
fig. 1). For the sides cut two pieces 38 in. 
long, 4 in. wide, and 4 in. thick; cut a 
rebate 4 in. deep, as shown by the dotted 
lines on C and D, fig. 1; these rebates 
should be very clean and smooth. Fix these 
to A with glue or sprigs. At the back 
and in the centre of A fix a piece of wood 
3 in. long, 4 in. wide, and 4 in. thick; 


F 

G = 
E 
| 
| 
A 

fia 2 


Eno Elevation 


halve one end } in. long (see E, fig. 2), and 
at the top of E screw a small brass screw- 
eye, F, taking care that the eye is directly 
over the rebate shown by the dotted line; 
screw a second screw-eye at the top side 
of C, and one at the lower portion of the 
tripod leg. 

Procure a piece of vulcanite, horn, or 
cardboard; horn is excellent, as it is 
strong and does not warp easily. It should 
be 2} іп. long and 1-16th in. thick ; the width 
should be measured so that the horn will 
fit easily into the rebates, and the bottom 
corners should be slightly rounded (see 
fig. 3). The back should be given a coat of 
dead black; then place a small brass 
screw exactly in the centre, the point being 
filed flat at the back, so that it will not 
interfere with the shutter freely sliding up 
and down when placed in the rebates. At 
the bottom of the horn fix a strip of brass, 
or anything that will make the shutter 
heavy at the bottom end (see fig. 3). Now 
place the shutter in the rebates, and raise 
until the circular hole in A is quite un- 
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covered; mark with a pencil on E the 
position of the top of the shutter, and fix 
a small brass screw-eye, G. 


Now test the device by fastening a long 
piece of linen thread or fine twine to the 
screw in the shutter, and thread through 
G, F and through the eye at the top of C, 
and down to the eye fixed in the tripod 
leg. The thread goes thence to the sitter, 
and may be either held in the hand or 
fastened to the foot; a slight pull of the 
thread will uncover the lens. The shutter 
cannot be drawn completcly out, however, 
as the screw-cye, G, prevents that trouble. 
Immediately the thread is released the 
shutter, being heavy at the bottom end, 
drops smartly backinto its original posi- 
tion. Asitonly requires a very slight pull to 
raise the shutter, the chances of jarring 
the camera in any way are very remote. 

The writer has used this type of shutt?r 
on many occasions, for both time and 
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instantaneous exposures, and for bird-nest 
photography it is most useful, especially 
i! the bird is to be photographed on the 
nest. The photographer is enabled, after 
having focussed the nest and made the 
necessary arrangements, to conceal him- 
self and wait the return of the parent, and 
as the shutter is practically noiseless, the 
bird is not disturbed. If the photographer 
finds it necessary to be some distance from 
the object to be photographed the linen 
thread should be discarded for a thin, 
smooth-surfaced twine, so that it will run 
easily through the screw-eyes. 


R. R. 
——Ф-фФ——— 
REHINGING SHUTTERS OF DARK 
SLIDES. 


F a dark-slide shutter lets light in where 

hinged, or gets broken there (as it 
has an easy knack of doing), a new hinge 
must be fitted. For this purpose, a good 
quality patent American cloth is used, 
similar to that used for table covers, etc. 
First, the old cloth must be removed from 
the shutter, and the wood scraped clean. 
Then a piece of the American cloth should 
be cut to the correct size, and carefully 
glued into position, using very hot glue, 
and taking care that none runs between the 
rebates on the shutter. Before glueing the 
cloth on the shutter it is a good plan to 
make sure that the velvet strip at the top 
of the slide is in good condition. If not, 
it should be replaced by a new piece, 
which can be done conveniently whilst the 
shutter is out of the slide, and then, when 
dry, the shutter may be rehinged, as 
described above. E. J. G. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Yorkshira Federation Notes. 

The balance sheet of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union discloses а satisfactory state of 
finance; all expenses have been met, and a little 
put away for the proverbial rainy day. The 
lantern slide secretary reports a better set of 
slides and well supported, fully twenty societies 
having sent in 629 slides. A very excellent set 
of 139 was selected, and covered the interests of 
nineteen nights they were shown at the various 
societies. In the print portfolio only sixteen 
societies were represented in the fifty-six prints 
selected, and the secretary reasonably thinks 
the absentee societies should have at least made 
some show of an effort to be included. Reference 
was made at the delegate meeting to the annual 
excursion, which is fixed for Knaresborough, on 
Saturday, June 2oth. The Federation has visited 
Knaresborough on a previous occasion, and it 
was undoubtedly one of the most successful out- 
ings they have had. The place is of easy access 
to all parts of Yorkshire, and, being a popular 
health resort, the train and cheap fare advan- 
tages of this excursion centre are all that can be 
desired. 


Does the Body Wag the Head? 


The ever-recurring exhibition question came up 
again at the Yorkshire Federation annual meeting 
at Shefheld, and in the discussion that resulted 
Mr. Clough, the secretary, used an argument that 
has some very curious features. He says “he 
is not opposed to a Yorkshire Federation exhi- 
bition,” and the inference from that observation 
is open to more than one construction. But it is 
not the business of the officials to create an atmo- 
sphere, says Mr. Clough: the various societies 
should create the atmosphere, then the officials 
will move. Really, Mr. Clough, do vou mean that 
the body must control the head? Supposing the 
same dogma was handed out to the societies 
that they must not give any lead to their mem- 
bers, and the councils should not move until the 
members moved them. I don't suppose there are 
many of my readers who would not then suggest 
that the most obvious "move" is not the one 
Mr. Clough suggests. Mr. Clough went on to say 
he was appalled by the small number of York- 
shire prints sent into exhibitions. So is every- 
body who has kept some note of what Yorkshire 
can do, has done, and now is not doing. Is not 
this wasting for the atmosphere to arrive the 
key to the whole question? No opportunity is 
provided, and, consequently, nothing is done, and 
never will be, so long as that cold-water attitude 
remains. 


An Apt Illustration on Exbibitions. 

The champion of record work was to the front 
with his suggestion that the societies should 
take up the photography of industries, particu- 
larly the dying industries. Mr. Howdill thought 
that the pictures of the latter, if accompanied 
with a written description, would interest the 
people all over the country. The president, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, and said they had not 
more than local interest; but Howdill was there 
at once with an example on the walls of the 
room they were speaking in. The very pictorial 
work of the Shefficld Society was an example of 
record work—of the power of exhibitions to ad- 
vance the quality of members’ work. On the 
fight of the room there was the Sheffield work— 
the sheep; on the left the rest of the societics— 
the goats; "and I," said Mr. Howdill, “am 
among the goats." And then he wondered why 
the meeting roared with laughter—he was speak- 
ing from thc platform. 


How Record Work Helped a Society. 

The benefit accruing to societies, and the possi- 
bilities that may arise with societies taking up 
record work, from the point of public interest, is 
amplified at Keighley, where the society has done 
considerable work in this direction, and the 
results are stored in the Carnegie Library of that 
town. This society for many years had unique 
facilities provided by an institution where they 
had their headquarters, and only for a verv 
nominal rent; but, by a rearrangement of build- 
ings and powers in authority, they were in danger 
of losing these excellent privileges; but someone 
pointed to the work thev had done in the public 
interest, and which was to be seen in the Carnegie 
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Libmry, consequently the Education Committee 
recognised the society was a valuable asset to the 
education of the town, and gave them room and 
other facilities which saved the situation. 


Take Picture Records ere it is Too Late. 


The present opportunities of record work are 
numerous in every town. It is only within the 
past few weeks the press of the country recorded 
the passing of the last 'bus-horse in London, 
and less than a decade ago they were passing 
along the Strand in a ceaseless stream. A good 
many of the provincial cities have almost for- 
gotten what a one-horse 'bus is like, and yet it is 
only about twenty years since I saw the first elec- 
tric tramway start running in the public street. 
The passing of the horse becomes more apparent 
every day, for we have motor fire-engines, ambu- 
lances, and now even the "Black Maria" has 
discarded its prancing steed, and last week an 
advertisement appeared in a provincial paper 
offeri for sale the full equipment of a stable 
belonging to a large co-operative society. In а 
few vears’ time all these forms of industrial acti- 
vity will be forgotten, and to have records of them 
in picture will have more than local interest. 


An Old Process Modernised. 

Photographers resident in the district around 
Manchester would be well advised to get into 
touch with members of the Manchester Amateur, 
who have had a number of tickets sent for their 
friends to hear the lecture of the session by Mr. 
R. B. Fishenden, F.R.P.S., on “ Machine-Printed 
Photogravure.” This beautiful process has been 
developed for rapid printing, and is now used 
for many purposes, including the illustration of 
rewspapers. Very little information has bcen pub- 
lished regarding the methods employed in the 
work, so this lecture is of considerable import- 
ance. Discussing the subject with the managing 
director of a large firm who is actively engaged 
in the process, he was most optimistic as to its 
future, and the firm in question is making very 
extensive preparations to cope with the trade. 
So if my Manchester readers wish to be con- 
versant with the very latest process they must 
not miss hearing Mr. R. B. Fishenden on May 
12th. The honorary secretary, Mr. G. M. Morris, 
9, Chandos Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, will no 
doubt oblige with a ticket. 


Bradford Syllabus. 

The Bradford Photographic Society, who now 
meet at their new rooms in the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, in Bridge Street, have issued a smaller list 
of excursions than usual; but I understand they 
expect to concentrate greater interest on the five 
events arranged. The secretary, Mr. W. E. 
Townend, of 14, Manchester Read, Bradford, is 
back at his old position, and is inviting photo- 
graphers in Bradford to join the society. 


A Reason for Joining a Society. 

The Nottingham Camera Club, in submitting 
their summer list of club outings, urged their 
members to take all possible advantage of the 
club’s summer outings, which are not only ex- 
cecdingly pleasant gatherings socially, but pro- 
vide splendid opportunities for the interchange of 
valuable hints, wrinkles, tit-bits of camera craft. 
The novices will find the "old hands" alwavs 
ready with help and advice in their field work. 
Those who have but little knowledge of each 
other in the lecture room will on an "outing " find 
many chances of being better acquainted. What 
applies to Nottingham members, in this respect, 
is equally so in other societies, and thus we have 
one of the verv best reasons put forth for joining 
a camera club. 


Burnley Gives Away Photographic Materials. 

In conjunction with an excellent svllabus of 
outings, the Burnley Camera Club (Mechanics' 
Institution) are offering a most interesting set of 
competitions and prizes. Prints and slides share 
the honours, and "old hands" and novices are 
receiving equal attention. А box of plates is 
offered at each outing for the best print, and the 
outings are arranged for Saturday and Tuesday 
afternoons to the same rendezvous. Apparently 
the latter day is the shopkeepers’ early closing 
day. 
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Where an Exhibition Pays. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society’s annual 
report is excellent reading. and indicates just the 
progress I have found attends all societies who 
organise an open exhibition as an annual event. 
Starting the year with 194 members, they close 
it with 210 members, an increase of sixteen mem- 
bers, and, even more interesting, one notes that 
they have a surplus on the year's working of 
£26 25. sd. 


Membership Increased at Partick. 

The annual meeting of the Partick Camera 
Club was held in their rooms at 63, Peel Street, 
on Wednesday evening last. The annual reports 
of the secretary and treasurer showed a satisfac- 
tory state of affairs, the membership having in- 
crcased to ninety-four, and the finances being 
іп a sound position. Тһе president, Mr. W. 
Fraser Smith, in a short speech referred to the 
excellent rooms and apparatus that the club now 
possessed, and to the interesting programme and 
work of the past session, and hoped that they 
would be able to continue their past success, and 
even improve upon it in the coming year. A pro- 
gramme of summer outings would be arranged, 
but he hoped the members would make a point 
of looking in on the usual mecting night, so as 
to keep in touch with each other. The club paid 
the following officials the high compliment of re- 
electing them to their respective positions: Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. Fraser Smith; vice-president, Mr. 
Geo. Mackervail; secretary, Mr. John Roberts; 
and treasurer, Mr. Andrew Rennie. 


To Remedy the Gas Mantle Image. 

The Bedford Camera Club recently had a mem- 
bers’ lecturette night, responded to by eight 
members, and one subject was of special interest. 
Mr. E. W. Short gave a suggestion for avoid- 
ing trouble due to the image of the gas mantle or 
electric light filament appearing on the enlarging 
easel. Bricfly, the image of the light source can 
only be obtained when the light emerges from the 
condenser in a diverging beam, due to the illu- 
minant being placed tnside the principal focus 
of the condenser, viz., too close to the condenser. 
If the illuminant is placed in a correct position, 
such as to throw a converging beam through the 
negative to fall on the projection lens of the 
enlarger, viz., outside thc principal focus of the 
enlarger, the maximum illumination will be ob- 
tained, and it is impossible to get an image of the 
illuminant when the enlargement is focussed. 
The effect was illustrated by blackboard 
diagrams, and also by actual demonstration in the 
enlarger. 


A First Exhibition Result. 

The Brunswick Camera Club, Shefheld, founded 
in 1906, has just held its first exhibition, which 
has been in every way a huge success. Mr. H. S. 
Nutt, president cf the Shefheld Society, acted as 
adjudicator in the members’ classes, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the quality of work sub- 
mitted. Including loan collections, there were 184 
prints and about aco slides, the members being 
responsible for 64 and 126 respectively. The 
attendance was not large, but of the right kind, 
other local societies being well represented. 


A Progressive Society—and Why. 

The Walthamstow and District Photographic 
Society syllabus is full of events, and the 
energetia secretary sends me an interesting letter 
telling me all about it. He says the East Anglian 
Federation outings, referred to therein, with the 
exception of the one оп Whit Mcmday. are in con- 
juncticn with the Ilford and Scuth Essex Socie- 
ties. Speaking of the session just closed, he 
says: “Our meetings were well attended, and the 
programme was carried out intact.” J, however, 
regret to hear from him that, owing to business 
engagements, and not enjoying the best of health, 
Mr. Nunn has had to relinquish the presidency. 
Every member shares that regret. Mr. J. S. Fair- 
foull has been elected to the vacant position, and 
Mr. E. A Turner has taken over the duties of the 
record and survey secretary, and in this branch 
the members are in full swing. doing good work. 
With «o many energetic officers, it is no vonder 
the societv is still increasing its membership and 
making good progress. 
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“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 


W.C., and marked 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Portraiture. 
In the work of our best men the lower part is 
subdued in tone, etc. Is there any method of 
securing this other than by cutting off the 
light during the exposure? Presumably the 
insertion of a diaphragm would not produce 
a similar result. H. W. T. (Harringay). 
The suggestion of an internal camera 
diaphragm has often been made and tried, 
but it is found to be not nearly so satis- 
factory as altering the light and shade of 
the subject itself. The diaphragm plan 
falsifies the lighting, and also is not 
capable of much personal control. 


Collodion Emulsion. 
In a formula it gives cadmium and ammonium 
bromide 8o gr. Am I to take 40 gr. of each? 
L. M. (Penygraig). 
The probability is that this “and” is a 
misprint for *or." But if *and" is cor- 
rect, then it would mean of each 8o gr. 
Plate Speeds. 
I am told that a eertain plate is 350 H. and D. 
What does this mean? Also, can you tell me 
the speeds of ultra-rapid, ex-rapid, rapid, etc. ? 
V. E. (Brighton). 
The letters H. and D. stand for the 
names of two experts in photographic 
matters named Hurter and Driffield, who 
designed a certain system of measuring 
plate speeds and numbering these speeds 
according to the H. and D. or Hurter and 
Drifheld system. Suppose we have three 
plates, A, B, C, numbered 100, 200, and 
300 respectively. These are in the ratio 
of 1, 2, 3. The equivalent exposures are 
in proportion of the reciprocals of these 
numbers, viz., 1, 4, $. or 6, 3, 2. Now 
observe that if we multiply the relative 
exposure numbers, 6, 3, 2, by their respec- 
tive plate speeds, 100, 200, 300, we get 
600 in each case. Thus we get the hint 
how to estimate equivalent exposures. 
For instance, suppose we have two plates, 
D and E, of speeds 75 and 225 H. and D. 
And suppose we know that D (75) requires 
12 seconds for a certain subject, stop, etc. 
What is the equivalent exposure (same 
subject, stop, etc.) with plate E (225)? If 
we multiply 75 by 12, and divide the pro- 
duct by 225, we get 4 seconds. Thus 4 
times 225 equal 12 times 75. The terms 
ultra-rapid, extra rapid, and so forth are 
purelv arbitrary, and shade into each 
other just as we may speak of men as 
short, medium, average, tall, very tall, 
and so on. Each person may draw the 
dividing lines where he pleases. It would 
be convenient if we could all agree to call 


speeds 100 to 200 “rapid,” 200 to 300 
“extra rapid,” 300 and upwards “ultra- 
rapid.” 
Chromium Intensification. 

The plates bleached all right, but on rede- 

veloping they stained badly—some uniformly, 

others patchy. C. M. (Reefton). 

Your experience is certainly peculiar 
and somewhat puzzling. We suspect the 
root of the trouble is faulty fixing, pos- 
sibly due to using a fixing bath that was 
overworked. For after-treatment of all 
kinds thorough fixing and thorough wash- 
ing are two essentials. We greatly fear 
that there is no remedy for your stained 
redeveloped plates, but you might try the 
effect of a т in 20 solution of potass. 
metabisulphite. 


Bromide Prints. 


On a bromide enlargement there are two or 
three small circular brownish stains, which 
appeared while the print was drying. I sus- 
pect they are due to flakes of amidol settling 
on the print while it was drying. Is it pos- 
sible to restore a toned bromide due to use of 
stale sulphide? P. T. (Portobello). 


Your amidol explanation may be the 
correct one, or these spots may be due to 
imperfect local fixation resulting from a 
clinging air-bell. In either case it is 
extremely doubtful if anything satisfac- 
tory can be done in the way of removal 
of the spots. In the second case you can 
try rebleaching, etc., but our experience 
is that it 1s seldom, if ever, worth the 
time and trouble to attempt to mend a 
bromide print failure. It is better to 
throw it away and start de novo. 


Glazing Solution. 

Could you oblige me with formula of a glazing 

solution, etc. ? J. S. (Maidstone). 

As you say you are familiar with the 
usual procedure, we might suggest your 
trying a weak solution of formalin—say 
1 part of the commercial solution and 12 
or 15 parts of water—or obtain one of the 
commercial glazing solutions sold by 
Houghtons or the Vanguard Co. 


Copyright. 
Under the Copyright Act does the sale of a 
few copies diminish the photographer’s right? 
Should the photograph bear any private mark, 
etc. ? W. McL. (Uphall). 
The sale of copies does not affect the 
rights of the owner of the copyright. 
There is no necessity for any private 
mark, but you can use one if you wish. 
The penalty is forty shillings for every 
copy. You had better invest a shilling 1а 
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a copy of “Photographic Copyright," pub- 
lished by Greenwood, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. А 


Weights and Measures. 
Have been trying to master the way of making 
a то per cent. solution correctly. As to mix- 
ing liquids. there is no diffculty, nor in case 
of one ounce of solid. But how do I proceed in 
the case of one or two ounces of solution, etc. ? 
. M. S. (Lymington). 
First of all get hold of the idea that 
10 per cent.—cemíum, hundred—is 1 рег 
ло, 1.е. то parts of the mixture or solution 
contains 1 part of the substance under 
consideration. Now, parts seed not be 
ounces; parts may be any unit weight we 
may fancy to use. Thus we may use 
10 penny pieces, 10 buttons, peas, beads— 
in fact, anything we like so long as the 
things used as weights are all alike. Now 
it so happens—very conveniently for the 
photographer—that our English copper 
coins are of definite relative weight. Thus 
3 pennies, or s halfpennies, or 1o farthings 
weigh 1 ounce. Suppose you want an 
ounce of 1o per cent. solution of potass. 
bromide. Put an ounce graduate or small 
bottle on one side of your beam balance 
and counterpoise with shot, seeds, sand, 
nails, etc. Add one farthing to counter- 
poise and balance on the other side with 
potass. bromide. Take away the farthing 
and replace it by three penny pieces, and 
add water to balance. You now have a 
10 per cent. (by weight) solution of potass. 
bromide. But note that то minims of this 
solution do not contain exactly 1 grain of 
bromide. But there is another way of 
dealing with this question which is per- 
haps not quite so scientifically accurate as 
the foregoing, but is more practically use- 
ful in many cases. We often want a solu- 
tion of a solid of such strength that we 
can take a definite weight of the solid by 
measuring the solution. For instance, 
suppose we weigh ro grains of potassium 
bromide, put this in a graduate, and add 
water up to the roo minim mark. Here 
we have 100 minims of solution contain- 
ing 10 grains of the solid, so that 1o 
minims of solution contain 1 grain. Now, 
т fluid ounce of water by measure con- 
tains § times 60, or 480 minims (but 
weighs 4374 grains). If, then, we want a 
1 grain in ro minims solution, we shall 
take 48 grains of bromide and add water 
to make a total of 1 ounce. But we can- 
not quite correctly call this a ro per cent. 
solution, because the solids are measured 
by weight, and the mixture by measure. 
A true 70 per cent. means both by weight 
or both by measure. 


Permanence. 


Are prints on self-toning paper as permanent 
as those on P.O.P.? . M. (Portsmouth). 


Permanency is a quality involving the 
time element, i.e., time only can tell us 
what will and what will not stand. We 
cannot apply a concentrated essence of 
time to a print. All one can do is to 
guess on the basis of probable chemical 
actions and atmospheric conditions. We 
see no reason why a carefully made self. 
toning print, properly fixed and washed, 
should not keep as long and as well as an 
ordinary toned P.O.P. under similar con- 
ditions. There is, however, one point 
of difference: in a self-toning print we 
have no control over the quantity of gold 
used in the toning of the image, but in a 
separate-bath toned P.O.P. we can tone 
as fully as we please, and the more gold 
in the print—other things being the same 
—the longer the print ought—from chemi- 
cal reasons—to last. 
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Lesson. 
PINIONS differ as to 
whether the best 


training in  photo- 
graphy is to be ob- 
tained with the hand 
or the stand camera. 
Perhaps we shall have 
said enough if we 
suggest that the stand 
camera tends to 
thoroughness and 
conscientious work, 
while one may be 
superficial with the 
hand camera. This 
is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
all the best photographic work is done 
with the stand camera. But anyone 
who will take the trouble to carry a 
stand camera about, and to open it and 
set it up, and so on, will be likely to 
expend a little time and trouble in 
selecting the best point of view and in 
getting the correct exposure. The be- 
ginner with the hand camera who is 
not very systematic perhaps, will merely 
need to point the instrument in the 
right direction and press the trigger of 
the shutter in order to feel that he has 
taken a photograph, and this not in- 
frequently means exposing without due 
regard to the conditions of light and 
subject then obtaining. 

For certain classes of work the stand 
camera is essential. Its movements, 
such as swing back and rising front, 
and its rigid support, enable it to secure 
subjects which could not be taken by a 
hand camera pure and simple. 

One of the difficulties of the stand 
camera is that it requires setting up, 
and if this has to be done in any place 
where people are about, or likely to be 
about, the beginner is so nervous in 
many cases that all sorts of trouble 
occurs, mostly imported trouble. Many 
people can open out and set up a 
camera on their own sitting-room table, 
but are at a loss when there is nothing 
on which to lay any portion of the im- 
pedimenta. This may be got over 
quite easily by adopting a regular 
sequence of operations.¢ As the camera 
is to be supported on a tripod stand, the 
obvious thing to do is to open out the 
tripod and set it up first of all. The 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


three legs will be extended and the 
head attached. Then the camera may 
be removed from its compartment in 
the case and at once attached to the 
stand by its screw and afterwards 
opened out. There are a few patterns 
where the design of the baseboard will 
not allow of this being done, and the 
baseboard must be unfolded first. With 
the very popular form of turntable 
baseboard the tripod legs will be un- 
folded first and then the camera taken 
out and the legs attached to the turn- 
table, one at a time. 

Having got the camera firmly at- 
tached to the legs it may be opened 
out, remembering the golden rule that 
force should never be applied. The 
back should be set truly perpendicular 
to the baseboard, this position being 
usually determined by a notch cut in 
the side of the slot in one of the side 
stays, into which slot the lock-nut 
drops. When the part has been 
erected the lens may be screwed into 
position and breught exactly opposite 
the centre of the plate if general land- 
scape work is to be done. Where 
street scenes are contemplated it is 
often well to place the lens a little 
higher so that an excess of foreground 
is avoided. In landscape work, how- 
ever, when there are no buildings in 
the view, it is not necessary to keep the 
camera absolutely level, and the propor- 
tion of the foreground may be adjusted 
by simply tipping the lens up or down 
a little as may be required. Where 
buildings are included, the camera 
must be kept with its baseboard level 
if a swing front 1s used, and if a swing 
back, then the back must be so adjusted 
that the ground glass is absolutely 
plumb. In the former instance it will 
be seen that if the baseboard is level 
the ground glass will be plumb, for the 
one is at right angles to the other. 
This adjustment is effected by the aid 
of a spirit level attached to the side of 
the camera back or by a little plumb 
indicator, a sort of pendulum bob. 

To get the baseboard level is quite 
a simple matter if the camera is set up 
on reasonably level ground. One of 
the tripod legs should be pointing for- 
wards, and the worker should stand 


HOW TO WORK WITH A STAND CAMERA. 


between the other two. Levelling may 
then be done by moving one leg only 
at a time, and if the spread is con- 
siderable to commence with, the point 
of a leg may be drawn slightly inwards, 
thus raising that side of the baseboard 
just a little, until the required level is 
obtained. After a little experience has 
been gained, it will be found that the 
eye becomes so accustomed to the work 
that only a fine adjustment needs to be 
made. 

The height of the camera is an im- 
portant matter for two reasons. The 
lower the camera is the greater the im- 

ortance given to foreground objects. 
he higher the camera the more will 
the lens be looking down on the fore- 
ground and middle distance (assuming 
a level baseboard), and the greater the 
risk of obtaining a sort of uphill effect. 
The other reason is that of comfort in 
working. 

There are times when the highest 
ossible view-point is desired and no 
inconvenience or discomfort is con- 
sidered too great, but as a general rule 
the camera should be such a height 
from the ground that it is easy to sce 
the ground glass without either stooping 
on the one hand or standing on tip-toe 
on the other. Exceptions are found 
where special subjects are being photo- 
graphed. Flowers growing quite near 
the ground will generally demand a 
low camera, and then the tripod may be 
shortened апа focussing done by 
kneeling or sitting down. 

When the camera is being used on 
smooth surfaces, such as the flagged 
floor of a church, it is a little difficult 
to prevent slipping of the points. Some- 
times the point may be fitted into the 
join between one flag and the next. 
With marble floors the joints are so 
fine that this cannot be done. Slipping 
may then be avoided by tying the three 
legs together, but this is best done by 
having a ring with three pieces of 
string tied to it. The ring occupies 
a central position, and one piece of 
string goes to each of the three legs 
Another little dodge which works well 
if the spread of the tripod is not verv 
great is the slipping of a short length 
of rubber hose-pipe over the end 


6 (Supplement) 


of each tripod joint. Тһе rubber 
grips the smooth floor and prevents 
slipping. 

Sometimes in very windy weather 
there is trouble arising from vibration 
of the whole apparatus. Especially 
may this be so if the camera is a very 
light one. The old heavy patterns had 
certain advantages accruing from their 
weight. But it is always possible to 
add to the weight of the outfit, and a 
good plan is to tie a heavy stone to the 
under side of the tripod screw. Some 
workers find it better to have a small 
strong linen bag which may be filled 
when required with pebbles or sand 
and hung under the camera, for it is 
not always an easy matter to find the 
required heavy stone. The camera 
case containing slides and extra lenses 
may even be pressed into service. 
Whether the bag is used or the large 
stone it should be suspended so that it 
is quite near the ground, so that if the 
string should break the stone will not 
drop on the worker’s toes. 

So far we have said nothing with 
reference to the work of focussing, 
putting the slide into position and ex- 
posing, yet these things may be done 
properly or done in such a way as to 
lead to all sorts of trouble. Usually, 
focussing should be done at the open 
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tinued until the required degree of 
definition is obtained. But in stopping 
down it must be remembered if the 
nearest portion of the view is sharply 
focussed at full aperture, a much 
smaller stop will be needed to get the 
distance sharp than would be required 
if good definition is first secured on an 
object some little way into the picture. 
In other words stopping down sharpens 
up the image of objects further away 
from and nearer to than the object 
sharply focussed at full aperture. In 
some cases it is not very material 


. whether the stop is a large one or a 


small one, but in others the small stop 
by prolonging exposure gives rise 
to difficulty when the subject or portions 
of it may be likely to move. 

Focussing completed, the ground 
glass must be turned back or removed, 
as the case may be, and the dark slide 
inserted. This should be possible with- 
out the least risk of moving the camera. 
That is, the slide should be tight 
fitting so as to exclude all light, yet it 
should work with perfect ease, requiring 
practically no force. The commonest 
cause of stiffness 1s damp, this causing 
a slight swelling of the wood. If the 
slides are a good fit, the working por- 
tions may be lubricated by means of 
powdered black lead cautiously ap- 
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though not quite so effective as the 
black lead, is rather cleaner. 

During focussing the tripod screw 
may have been slightly loosened to 
allow of the camera being turned from 
side to side so as to get the desired 
view, or if a turntable is fitted, the 
locking nut will be loosened for the 
same reason. Before inserting the dark 
slide the screw or nut must be tightened 
up, or the camera will be slightly 
swung round. | К, 

When the slide is in position it 1s 
always well to keep it covered with the 
focussing cloth, for though everything 
should be perfectly light tight, it is weil 
not to run unnecessary risks. In 
drawing out the shutter of the slide, 
however, take care to draw the right 
one! We have heard of the wrong 
side being drawn, the result being, of 
course, to hopelessly fog the second 
plate in the slide. If the slide is fitted 
with some form of safety catch or in- 
dicator, there is not much risk of ex- 
posing the same plate twice, but if not 
a note should be made at once, pre- 
ferably before the dark slide is re- 
moved from the camera, of the number 
of the plate and the subject, together 
with any other details as to stop, ex- 
posure, and so on. If this is systemati- 
cally done double exposures should be 


stop first, the stopping down being con-  plied. 


PRING is generally acknowledged to be the best time of 
S year for cloud photography. The sky is more fre- 

quently covered with beautiful cloud forms than at any 
other period, and now is the time to secure negatives that will 
assist so much in the production of fine landscape composi- 
tions. Every amateur photographer will realise that his pic- 
tures are not nearly so complete and interesting when the sky 
portion is merely blank white paper, or perhaps a general 
"tone." The addition of clouds—taken either at the time the 
landscape was secured, or subsequently, and printed in—is 
always to be commended, and the following notes will pro- 
bably assist 1n the matter. 

The cloud photographer is soon brought face to face with 
the fact that the large half of the beauty of cloud and sky 
is a matter of exquisitely delicate and subtle colour which 
he is quite unable to render. Therefore he has to rely 
entirely on colour suggestion by means of very delicate 
differences of light and shade. This is the fundamental 
fact to grasp at the outset if the usual cotton wool balls 
are to be avoided which so often are made to do duty for 
clouds in photography. 

Fact number one, then, is that when out for cloud and sky 
photography, very carefully adjusted exposure is one of the 
essentials of success. For we are here dealing with brightly 
lit objects which, as a rule, show but shght differences of 
light and shade. 

Next, we are dealing with distant objects, so that while 
the matter of so-called depth of focus (ne. field) need not 
trouble us, yet careful focussing is required all the same. 
The common mistake is that of focussing with a large stop, 
and then its replacement by a very small one, with the 
result that at times we get a far higher degree of sharpness 
than is at all suitable to the subject. In the case of clouds 
certainly it is desirable to do the focussing with the stop with 
which the negative is to be taken. 

There 1s in the minds of not a few beginners the idea 
that it is impossible to under-expose for cloud and sky. This 
is a very grave mistake. Moreover, it is often accompanied 
by the common error of over-developing cloud and sky 
negatives. The result is a print much too contrastful, i.e., 


French chalk is also used, and 
go 


SOME PRACTICAL TIPS ON 


almost impossible. 


CLOUD PHOTOGRAPHY. 


too black and white. Although at times we do not see 
what we fancy are dark clouds, usually it is that they are 
only apparently dark by contrast with a very bright sky. 

One of the commonest mistakes made by the beginner 
is that of pointing his camera at too high an angle above 
the horizon. The result is that he gets on his plate cloud 
forms which are only seen at such high angles, so that 
when such high angle clouds are printed into ordinary 
pictures there is a “wrong look,” not very easy to describe, 
but yet there all the same. 

Another common mistake is that of photographing clouds 
with the camera pointed more or less in the direction of 
the sun. It is in this direction that we get the brightest 
cloud effects; but then, seeing that we very seldom photo- 
graph landscapes with the lens pointing towards the sun, 
it will be seen that we shall not have very much use for 
these sun-facing cloud and sky negatives. 

Yet another very common mistake in making cloud and 
sky negatives is that of carrying on development far too 
long, and so getting negatives which are too contrasting. 
In nearly every case what we want our cloud negatives to 
do is to yield us a pleasant suggestion of cloud-and sky, 
and not a startling contrasting sky and cloud back- 
ground. 

Perhaps it should have been stated at the outset in this 
note that the chief idea was to offer suggestions for the 
making of cloud and sky negatives suitable for combination 
printing with other landscape negatives. But one must not 
forget that very often the sky and cloud pictures are in 
themselves so beautiful that if only we can, when making 
these negatives, avoid including ugly objects, such as factory 
chimneys, telegraph posts, etc., it will often suffice to print 
the sky negative just as it is, relying entirely on the beauty 
of cloud form to give the picture sufficient interest. Our 


best chance of getting good cloud pictures which require no 
combination printing is either at the seaside or in the fen 
countries, where the land part is little more than flat land 
with few features likely to conflict with the sky part. Simple 
sky and cloud negatives often yield quite charming enlarge- 
ments. 


we 
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"a ONSIRUCTIVE CRITICISMS. XVIII. 


\ THE picture reproduced on this page will 


well repay a little careful study, as it con- 
tains hints of both negative and positive 
character, 1.e. what to do and what to avoid. 

First of all, let us remind the younger 
readers of a well-known and very old dodge 
often employed by painters, viz., that of 
putting the picture upside down on the easel, 
stepping back a few paces, and looking at 
the inverted picture with nearly closed eye- 
lids, 1.e., closed to such an extent that 
detail is no longer seen, but yet open 
enough to show the difference between the 
light and shade values of the various parts of the composition. 

Let us take a similar course with this picture by holding the 
page upside down at arm’s length and looking at it through nearly 
closed eyelids. We now shall probably see, first of all, a well- 
marked light patch in one corner of the subject, and the next to 
be noticed are two, or perhaps three, light lines or bands. In 
a moment or two, when our nearly closed 
eyes are getting accustomed to the subdued 
light, one or two more light features will 
become noticeable. These latter are small 
in size, and apparently isolated lights in 
a general mass of darkness. 

Now, what does this teach us? First, we 
recognise how the large patch of the window 
light strongly dominates the entire arrarge- 
ment. Then the two arms and the streak of 
light on the back of the girl’s head soon 
assert themselves and, finally, some other 
isolated lights “speak,” notably a line of 
strong light in the right upper corner of the 
picture. 

Next, let us try the experiment of cover- 
ing up the window patch for a moment. At 
once the girl's figure gains greatly in interest 
and pictorial importance. Here, then, is a 
good hint to the effect that it is not wise to 
include a strong light—or, indeed, anything 
—which detracts from the interest and impor- 
tance of our principal subject. Thus weare 
led by this simple experiment to see that the 
inclusion of this emphatic self-assertive 
piece of window is a weakening element in 
the pictorial value of the picture. It may 
be argued or urged that the window explains 
the lighting of the composition, and there- 
fore is natural. But there may easily be 
many natural things included in a composi- 
tion which are not desirable, in the sensethat 
they do not aid the work, and as to explain- 
ing the lighting, we can see that its inclu- 
sion is by no means necessary if we simply 
cover up the window again for a second. 
One can easily imagine the window to be 
placed further away to our left, i.e. right 
out of the picture. Or we can equally easily 
imagine the light on the figure to be coming 
from some artificial source which is out 
of our view-range. Once again, the strongest 
light of a picture is pretty sure to catch the 
eye. In this case it 1s placed at a corner of 
the composition, so it tends to lead our eve 
to the corner and so right out of the pictorial 
area. This leads us towards a sound general 
principle or maxim, viz., that it is not to the 
advantage of the theme or motif of a picture 
to arrange in very strong light a second 
dominating object in or near the corner of 
a composition, so that it is likelv to lead the 
spectator's attention towards sides and cor- 
ners and out of the picture. 

This arrangement also reminds us to ven- 
ture another general hint, viz., that it seldom 
is quite pleasing to have two strong lines of 
light amid dark surroundings which are at 
right angles to each other. For example. 
in this case the forearms are so arranged 
that there is just a little too much suggestion 
of two lines of light at right angles. 


THE TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 
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Next, a word about that vertical line of light near the right 
upper corner. We do not recognise what this object 1s. It is 
a strongly accentuated line, and unadvisedly near a corner 
of the composition. Space only remains to say that, while the 
foregoing points are well worth noting as leading the student 
to consider general principles rather than anything in the form 
of rules, yet, in spite of these features, the work as a whole is 
admirable in many ways. It is a fresh subject, unconventional, 
easy in pose, not overloaded with detail, and has the somewhat 
rare quality of living interest. 


TI^ VE you any query or point of difficulty 
in your photos apy If so, write to 
the Editor of “The А. Р. & Р. N,” 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. He will help you. 


BY-H, CARFORTH. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Very Moving 


It is pleasant to learn, as we do from a journal devoted to 
motorists, that the camera, now no longer an occasional ac- 
cessory, but almost an essential on the touring car, is having 
quite a refining influence upon motoring. Not that the motor- 
car particularly needs further refining, for I have seen it cut 
down a stray wayfarer, and immediately afterwards cut him up, 
all in so refined a manner as to leave little room for improvement 
in that direction. But it cannot be gainsaid that the photo- 
graphic motorist has special facilities for recording, as he spins 
along, *all the strange, weird, thrilling movements in a cease- 
less panorama, which are written along the highways and by- 
ways of the land." Some of my own movements, I fear, must 
have appeared very strange, and very weird, but if they have 
resulted in negatives having the desired pluckiness, and spring, 
and "go," I, at least, will bear no grudge. 


Making History. 


What I like especially about this motoring writer is the can- 
dour with which he speaks of history and legend as being 
photographable from the car seat. He omits only to say that, 
not only does a motor-car provide an easy means of getting a 
pictorial record of history and legend, but it also makes both 
the history and the legend for itself as it goes along. Standing 
in the middle of a road, for instance, I belong to the living 
present. Once the front wheel is over me, I am a matter of 
history. After the back wheel has completed the job, I am 
no more than a legend—a legend as intangible as the Amazons. 
History and legend made at forty miles an hour in this way 
are worth more than all the abbeys and castles in the land. 
The seat of a motor-car, I do not doubt, offers a sublime oppor- 
tunity to anyone with a feeling for impressionist effects— 
though it is essential that he possess no feeling for anything else. 


Quite a Bromoil. 


The other day, in one of the subterranean labyrinths where 
you walk a distance equal to the breadth of England in order 
to get from the tube train to the lift, the electric lights flickered, 
and faltered, and decided to go out. Instead of a cheerful 
bulb at every few yards, the passages were wrapped in sullen 
darkness, and the people who were taking their constitutionals 
underground began to realise what it meant to walk by faith. 
Our tube railways, however, are prepared for such emergencies 
as the failure of the electric light, and suddenly there flared up 
at the end of the passage a single oil lamp, with a twinkling 
flame, which made the darkness visible for quite three feet in 
front of it. Evidently they were a photographic couple who 
were feeling their way behind me, for the gentleman said some- 
thing about. the accentuation of a high light and the suppression 
of detail. “Lovely!” was the lady's answer. “Quite a bromoil, 
isn't it?” 


Critics en Masse. 


“Nearly four thousand critics,” so I read in the Western Mail, 
“visited the photographic exhibition at the Cardiff City Hall." 
The number of the general public also patronising the show 
is not stated, but the critics certainly came in full blast, and the 
torrents of criticism may well have caused an overflow of the 
estuary of the Taff. It must, indeed, have been a Press day on 
which, by an odd coincidence, there was a press. By another 
coincidence—or perhaps it is more than that—the very next 
paragraph in the same paper tells us of the handsome revenue 
which has been made out of the waste lead secured from the 
buildings of the Cardiff Corporation. Is it possible that the 
hearts of the exhibitors, sinking under the javelin strokes of 
close upon four thousand individual criticisms, contributed to 
some extent to this plumbiferous result? 


Stout and Porter. 


The approach of Empire Day renders timely a note of warning 
as a result of the experience of one photographer just a year 
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ago. He was walking happily along the street 
with his camera, absorbed in patriotic thoughts, 
when he chanced upon a little group of flag- 
waving, sash-decorated urchins. To snap these 
young imperialists was the work of a moment, and then he 
hurried on, conjuring up such titles for his latent picture as 
“The Britain to be,” “Nurslings of Empire,” and so forth. He 
vows that, until he developed the plate, he imagined the children 
to be the only objects within its four corners. But it became 
apparent that the background had played him a trick, as the 
background always will when no notice has been taken of it. 
There came up in that developing bath, with a steady, sure, 
British tread, the side wall of a certain house of refreshment. 
And on the wall, in the solid, square letters dear to the British 
eye, were the words, “Stout and Porter.” I present the story— 
which is a true one, for I have seen that photograph—to people 
with moral tendencies. My readers know that I have nothing 
of the kind myself. 


The Golden Calves. 


A writer in Zhe Camera, of Philadelphia, urges photographers 
who want to sell their prints to *forget the woodland brooks, 
and chase five-legged calves." 


Woodland brooks! They drew me, called me, 
Limpid secrets they would tell, 
Me enchanted, and enthralled me, 
Wove their charms and cast their spell. 
Yet I had to pass them by, 
Sorrowing, my trade to ply, 
For such landscapes, cool and shy, 
Never, hardly ever, sell. 


And, instead, Í sought, I hunted, 
For the five-legged golden calf, 

And in seeking was affronted 
Often by a quiet laugh. 

Yet I knew the public taste, 

And my feelings I abased, 

Why, I would a bull have faced 
For a guinea, or a half. 


For the calves with legs too many 
Waited I, and thought to thrive, 
But, alas! there were not any 
Creatures of the sort alive. 
Worst of all, that someone should— 
Pointing where my two legs stood, 
And, in front, my three of wood— 
Say that two and three were five! 
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BY MISS EDITH PETER. 


The original, a bromide print (74 x 6), was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


THE MUSLIN FROCK. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. BY T. C. EVANS. 
The origina!, a toned bromide print (71 x 93), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Zi! TOPICS OF THE WEER 1Z) 


The present year sees the jubilee of the carbon pro- longer. It will keep for a fortnight in an ordinary 
cess, Sir J. W. Swan’s patent being dated February 29th, biscuit tin, though a proper storage box should be 
1864. It was appropriate, there- employed if it is desired to keep it for longer periods. 
THE JUBILEE OF THE fore, that on the occasion of the о о о 


CARBON PROCESS. 
ОУ ae On another page the opening of the Portsmouth 


ould be taken by the son of the Camera Club’s exhibition is referred to, and while con- 


° t : ы . . 
Socie y» an Po -S Carbo "nt : gratulating its members оп 
inventor, Мг. D. Cameron-Swan. Carbon printing, іп Jue NEED OF A SOUTHERN their progress we must ex- 


a sense, 1s a century old, for as early as 1814 Niépce | э 

made experiments in this direction, and he was followed тени E. Ds ay rg p the 

in later years by Fox Talbot, Poitevin, Pouncy, and |. iut nd. ee ee 

others; but although some of these workers realised the On and all that it implies is a distinct source of weak- 
, ness to the numerous photographic societies on the 


principle underlying the successful practice of the pro- à АЕ 
cess, namely, the exposure on one side of а carbon film South coast. We have had occasion to visit several of 
these lately, and a comparison of their position with 


and the development on the other, it remained for Mr. n 
d P ee many other societies further north, especially those par- 


Sprache Mr тр Ве Pee ta ar 9 азу раба in the advantages ofere by ive Federations, 
i І indicates very clearly the need of some such co-operative 


it as a wonderful testimony to the perfection of the pro- ree h P h b 
cess that it should have been altered so little, and that — 0TEanisation in the south. Portsmouth appears to be 
the most active of the clubs in the south, and has an 


it remained to-day substantially the same as when his 
father sold his patent rights for England to the founders — *Pergetic hon. secretary who will p robably be p repared 
to take the initiative in the formation of a Federation 


of the Autotype Company, and for France to Mr. Adolph which would be to the advantage of all. We should be 


Braun. It is interesting to note that Newcastle-upon- Li: à 
Tyne is shortly to confer its freedom upon Sir Joseph, ES end рон from the hon. secretaries of other 
southern clubs. 


now an octogenarian. 


o o ө O 009 
Mr. A. C. Braham, who gave the demonstration of A number of what may be called weather effects still 
carbon at the Royal Photographic Society, is himself an await rendering by the photographic pictorialist. How 
incarnation of the process; he was many pictures, for example, give 
CARBON introduced as one who had practised THE PHOTOGRAPHY an adequate notion of falling snow 


DEMONSTRATED. it for over forty years. His demon- OF THE WEATHER. or rain beating upon the window, 

stration abounded in those practical | or hailstones hopping on the 
points which give such demonstrations their value, ground? And how difficult it is photographically to 
although the points in question cannot readily be put indicate wind! In his recent lecture at the Camera 
upon written record. According to Mr. Braham, the Club, Dr. O'Brien Ellison confessed to a partiality for 
actual sensitizing of carbon tissue, supposing the that Underground poster which shows the current of 
thorough-going worker likes to carry it out for himself, air set up by a non-stop train passing into a tunnel, with 
is no trouble at all. Anybody can put a piece of tissue а lady clutching her hat and the newsboy's periodicals 
through a bichromate solution and take care to avoid being swept away from him. Is anything like that 
air bells, which latter can be removed from the front of attainable in photography? Bent trees and ruffled water 
the tissue by a touch of the finger if necessary. It isin perhaps best suggest the effect of wind. In cloud photo- 
the drying of the tissue that the difficulty arises. It must graphy Dr. Ellison pointed out how much might be 
be hung in the dark and dried in a current of air, inno- gained by the use of a panchromatic plate and a screen. 
cent of gas and other fumes, for from three to five hours. With a bright yellow screen the contrast between 
Carbon tissue, as bought or as sensitized for oneself, clouds and sky is slightly exaggerated, and thus the 
will keep certainly for a fortnight, and frequently for forms of clouds are obtained, more accurately.) With a 
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deep red screen it is possible to photograph clouds which 
are invisible, or only partially visible, to the eye. 


Фо 0o 9 


Simultaneously with the opening of the Photographic 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London, Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, of Far- 
ringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C., have issued "The 
Camera House Price List, 
1914," and the volume mav well be taken as an indica- 
tion of the enormous extent of modern photographic 
practice and the spread of amateur photography gener- 
ally. Weighing upwards of five pounds and containing 
1,360 large octavo pages, it is probably the biggest 
catalogue of its kind yet issued to the photographic 
public. From cover to cover it is filled with descriptive 
matter and illustrations of photographic apparatus and 
materials, yet had it been practicable to give the same 
detailed particulars of the goods supplied by other 
firms as are included of Messrs. Butcher's own great 
variety of cameras and accessories, a book twice the size 
of the present one might easily have been filled. This 
Camera House list is, moreover, a well-arranged pub- 
lication that literally enables the reader to place his 
finger on any particular item with the least possible 
trouble. The first part of the book is devoted to the 
well-known series of Butcher's cameras (200 pages). The 
remaining pages form a collection of fourteen sectional 
catalogues, each on different coloured paper for ready 
reference, and each complete in itself. The sections 
deal with amateur apparatus, studio apparatus, stereo- 
scopic apparatus, lenses and shutters, cases and 
tripods, enlarging apparatus, photo sundries (223 pages), 
plates, films and printing papers, mounts and albums, 
optical lanterns, cinematographs, lantern accessories, 
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lantern slides, hobbies for boys, and finally a detailed 
index to every item. It is a remarkable book, and has, 
we understand, been distributed throughout the trade. 
Owing to the great cost of production, however, single 
copies can only be supplied to amateurs at 7s. 6d., but 
readers of THe А. P. AND P. N. who wish for any par- 
ticular sectional catalogue, or Messrs. Butcher's 
abridged list, can obtain same free on application to the 
firm at above address. 
е 9 9 


The blind (for whom so much beautiful sympathy is 
now being aroused) and the spectacled only represent a 

proportion of the visually defective com- 
STEREOSCOPIC munity. There is reason to believe that 


өтт: a large number of people have visual 
deficiencies of which they are totally 
unconscious. Many suffer from colour blindness to 


some degree, and are unaware of it. Many more, prob- 
ably, have not perfect binocular vision. We were talk- 
ing the other day with an ophthalmologist who instanced 
from his own experience cases of men working in X-ray 
departments of hospitals who are unable to see stereo- 
scopically, and as stereoscopy is of first importance in 
X-ray work, the defect is a serious one. These men 
will look through a stereoscope and say that they 
appreciate relief, but they will add that they can see it 
best with one eye only, which means that they have not 
binocular vision. An individual may possess two eyes 
of approximately equal visual power, and yet only be 
able to see an object with one eye at a time. It is true 
that a one-eyed man has a mental appreciation of the 
distances of objects, but this does not connote true 
binocular vision; and if the reader wants to know 
whether he has binocular vision he should undertake 
for himself some of the simple eye-testing experiments 
given in optical text-books. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. . 


"THE А. P. asp P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every weck for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photugrapher. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every weck. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. m Р 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won ап award in any photographic competition or cxhibition, a special prize of five shillings 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. ann P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the cntries is above the average. 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a wriiten criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE А. P., without 


fee, any ot the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
H. P. Dinelli, Central Library, Hammersmith, W. (Title of 
print, “Drifting Home.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Ortho.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; exposure, r-2sth sec.; time 
of day, 4.30 p.m., April; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to E. G. Evezard, The Manor Hall, Becken- 
ham. (Title of print, ^ The Cloud and the Mill") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Super-speed; lens, r. r.; stop, F/6.8; 
exposure, 1-soth sec.; time of day, midday, June; developer, 
rytol; printing process, bromoil on Barnet Tiger Tongue. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss M. Meyer, 60, Ladbroke 
Grove, W. (Title of print, “Study.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Marion Record ; lens, Busch rapid aplanat ; stop, F/8 ; exposure, 
5 sec. ; time of day, morning, March; developer, rodinal; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Wellington Chamois bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Rev. J. V. Haswell, 
Meltham, near Huddersfield. (Title of print, “Mother's Para- 
sol.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6; exposure, r-10th. sec.; time of day, 1.30 p.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
bromide. 
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Hon. Mention. 

Geo. C. Cassidy, Glasgow; Geo. Kaufmann, Sunderland; J. 
W. Thomson, Leith; E. ©. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Н. B. Red- 
mond, Newport, Моп. ; Justin McCarthy, Liverpool (2); W. К. 
Statters, Hull; Miss C. M. Martin, Bromsgrove; G. A. Laurence, 
Mill Hill, N.W.; Miss Constance Marsden, London, S.W.; 
F. Bolton, York; G. Beal, Putnev, S.W.; A. Humphries, 
Wimbledon; Jas. P. Chettle, Marple; E. H. E. Pizey, Thames 
Ditton ; W. Smellie, Falkirk. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. L. Turner, Ayr Brewery 
House, Avr, N.B. (Title of print, “The Watchman.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Watkins’ Ortho. ; stop, F/4.5; exposure, i-2sth 
sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., February; developer, pyro; printing 
process, bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 


placed in Classes I., II., and IHI., and Beginners’ Class, are 
omitted. 
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PERHAPS in 
few things is 
there such 
scope for false 
economy as in 
р һо tography; 
and in spite of 
superior wisdom 
| and long and often 
bitter experience we still yield to the temptation and 
repent at leisure. Economy carried beyond the limit of 
just care and the avoidance of wastefulness becomes an 
appreciable source of expense. 

For instance, if one’s camera, ready loaded with plate 
or film, has sojourned long in idleness upon the shelf or 
in the shelter even of the dark room, the possibility is 
that the plate or film awaiting exposure at the front will 
have received some minute traces of light from a source 
that baffles our comprehension, or some slight deteriora- 
tion from exposure to the air within the camera—or 
damp—just enough to leave a trace upon the negative 
and mar the perfection of the view; and it is wise to let 


that first plate - 


drop unused 
and commence 
operations 
with the 
second on the 
list, or a choice 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


" FINE art is that in which the hand, the 


deeper thought than might appear on first 
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along the atmospheric haze of a delicate 
sky, the faint abrasure will be fatal. 
Waste will be economy ! 

It is not an unknown experience to 
overturn a loaded camera in the dark, 
to rescue the fallen plates and assure 
oneself that they are not damaged, only 
to Cast, at a later date, a dozen nega- 
tives upon the scrap-heap with mourning and lamenta- 
tion and woe! 

There is much false economy, too, in the use of chemi- 
cals. To save developer, one often employs the 
liquid long after its properties have passed the limit of 
perfect workmanship, whereas a fresh beaker of deve- 
loper would cost far less than the prints or negatives we 
damage by our reluctance to forsake the old. Ancient 
hypo, though often harmless, may result in serious stain. 
We have seen it, used it, when its discoloration has been 
intense, and without harm; but at other times its action 
has been disastrous, and disaster is cheaply avoided at 
any cost! 


Chemicals that have become old friends by reason of 
their lengthy 


residence 
should be re- 


head, and the heart of man go together," pen : m 
said Ruskin. This is a much wider and while solids 


that have de- 
liquesced, or 


and unrepeat- / „) hearing these words. The so-called " manu- ique 
oe Жа 22 the facturer” of to-day tells his employees eee py ee 
PAP "by : fz 2 not to think, but to “mind” the machines, air, must be 
spoilt plate. " 0 4 and get all the products as nearly alike as ejected, 
Again, if = جو‎ possible. There is no room even for art, though the 
bb x 0 ~ = —— ла much less fine art, here. Опе hesitates to an e 
however faint 98. 5 ° - employ the term craftsman nowadays. In photo- solution: “that 
that an expo- graphy we see plenty of hand plus head work. So- shows signs 
sure has been called control processes are the vogue of the moment. of sediment or 


made upon a 
plate though ME AS 
the uncer- À 
tainty renders 
the suspicion | 
almost negligible, let it drop; a double exposure 15 worse 
than a wasted plate, or even a dozen wasted plates, 
thrown out to avoid a risk. 

Sometimes, too, after an exposure, one is haunted by 
an unaccountable misgiving as to whether the aperture 
of the lens was open, or too small a stop employed, or 
whether the plate has been dropped or the film shifted 
after taking the view. The golden rule is the invariable 
one—waste a plate to save a view, and take the scene 
again. | 

It occasionally happens in the manipulation of the 
plates in the dark room that in filling a sheath the emul- 
sion comes into contact with the hand with the possi- 
bility of a slight scratch or a greasy mark. This might 
not be noticeable; the fear may be groundless; the mark 
may fall upon a part of the plate where it could be 
entirely neglected; but should it fall across a face, or 


But how often do we feel that behind the guiding hand 
there has been any heart, any true joy and emotion? 


thickening 
should follow. 
It is true that 
some desired 
effects аге 
produced by the use of stale solutions; but better lose 
the effect than use old chemicals on valued work in the 
vague chance of turning out a discovery. 

Cheap bargain lines of material are always, or almost 
always, expensive, and there is cause for grave 
suspicion when papers or plates are offered below 
their market value. . 

It may be hard on the small and struggling tradesman, 
but it is prudent to patronise only the large shops where 
the turnover is considerable and rapid, even though it 
means a journey to the neighbouring town. 

Guesswork to save the test strip or the testing time, 
in bromide printing and enlarging, is folly. The guess 
may be correct, but the chances are not wisely taken. 

While undue lavishness is to be avoided, it is always 
the course of wisdom to steer clear of risk of failure 
through the practice of false economy. 
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By R. M. FANSTONE. € 


HERE has alwavs been a lot of discussion in 

photographic circles and in the photographic 

Press with regard to the definition of detail in 

pictorial work. Some photographers advocate 
its suppression on the ground that the story that the 
photograph is to tell can be told better by a few bold 
masses of light and shadow, with intermediate half- 
tones, than by a pin-point-sharp photograph in which 
every detail is rendered separately and with equal 
sharpness. 

Other workers claim that a photograph is in itself a 
beautiful thing, and that its greatest charm is its render- 
ing of detail, and that to diffuse or suppress that detail 
is robbing the photograph of half its beauty. One thing, 
however, is certain, that in pictorial work it has been 
proved again and again that extreme sharpness hinders 
rather than helps the artistic effect. 

in the picture of microscopic definition the eye 
wanders over it, endeavouring to find some point on 
which to rest. It wanders from the principal object to 
its too assertive setting. No particular part of the pic- 
ture seems emphasised more than any other, and very 
often the eye of the beholder loses itself altogether and 
wanders through a mass of niggling, insignificant details, 
whereas the resting place for the eye should be on the 
subject of the picture, not on the host of minor details 
that surround it. Some part of the picture, which 
should be the most important part of it, should stand 
out clearer than the rest to attract the eye and hold it, 
and make clear at the first glance the object of the 
picture. 

Some Examples. 

Suppose that our subject 1s a woodland scene, and 
what attracts us is the play of sunlight on some tree 
trunk. That should be the principal object, and the 
very fact that it is more strongly lighted than the rest 
of the picture will emphasise the fact that it is the play 
of light on the trunk that is the principal object bv 
holding the eye. Other details, such as ferns and 
bracken, will not be so lighted, and will therefore be 
subdued, but they will have their part in supporting the 
whole, but must not compete with the principal object. 
The play of light on the trunk would be nothing if taken 
by itself, but the other details of the picture have their 
part, as detail, or rather as the setting to the principal 
object. The fern and bracken will be subdued naturally 
in this instance, owing to the principal object being more 
strongly emphasised by its stronger lighting. 

But supposing we are photographing a more evenly 
lighted subject, the surrounding detail is not suppressed 
in this way. We have to do this by throwing it slightly 
out of focus, or by control in printing, in which we sub- 
due all superfluous details not essential to accelerate the 
value of the principal object. 
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DETAIL OR DIFFUSION: 


WHICH GIVES US THE BEST 
PICTORIAL WORK? 


IN 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. №." 


Another tvpe of subject in which a soft result is 
essential to success is that of the late evening, or dying 
sunset. Detail of a kind we must have, but in this case 
the writer refers to the detail that is felt rather than 
seen. Take, for instance, the shadows of such a picture 
as this: by having them soft and luminous, not mere 
shadowy black patches of paper, we suggest rather than 
see detail, or rather we see detail very faintly outlined, 
so as not to compete with the principal object of the 
picture. The picture of the dying sunset must be of soft 
diffusion to suggest the tender mystery of evening at 
all, and yet I knew of a photographer, after he had 
developed a really good sunset picture, who was dis- 
appointed because it was not critically sharp; yet to have 
gained a sharp negative, abounding from corner to 
corner in microscopic detail, would have been a libel to 
the tender mystery of evening. 


Naturalistic Work. 


This brings us to our point. A softly focussed picture 
is more in keeping with nature than one that has been 
focussed and developed to gain the very maximum 
amount of detail. It is certainly more artistic. Any 
very striking definition should be on the principal object 
and not on anything that helps to hold the whole picture 
together, as the setting holds the gem. 

The place for detail is to hold the picture's various 
parts and add to their meaning, bringing them into one 
great whole, but not to draw attention to itself. It is 
very certain that the all-over-sharp negative, in nearly 
every case, proves itself a failure. 

To tell the story of the picture one part must be more 
prominent than the rest. Needless to say, the principal 
object alone would never make a picture. It must have 
a setting, but it is the artist's business to see that the 
setting does not appeal with the same force to the eye 
of the beholder as that of the principal object itself. 
Therefore it must to some extent be suppressed. 


Fuzziness Not Desirable. 


With regard to the “fuzzy” picture, except in the 
hands of the true master of photographic art, it is best 
left alone. To the beginner it may seem to be an excel- 
lent way of passing off his bad negatives, but such is 
not the case. The ''fuzzy " picture makes its appeal to 
some, but it must not be looked upon as a possible means 
of utilising wasters under the pretence that they are 
pictorial photographs. 

True art is where some ideal is in view and we make 
a deliberate effort to attain it. We shall never succeed 
with a make-do, for we must start from the very begin- 
ning and work step by step to the realisation of the 
ideal. To attempt to arrive at our ideal by “faking ” a 
чы negative into what we think it might be is to court 
ailure. 
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in for portraiture, 

but there is no place 
where I can do anything 
of that kind—no studio, not even a room with a fair-sized 
DN etc." Well, what about the back-garden or back- 
yard? | 

The ordinary town house backyard is perhaps not quite 
ideal for such work. The liney brick walls are not pictorial, 
nor are they desirable as a background. Then again the 
adjoining buildings often shut out much of the light, except 
that coming from the overhead sky, so that it is a case of 
top lighting. The windows and doors on this or that side 
seem to be unavoidable and make ugly patches in the 
picture. 

But there is no need to extend the list of undesirable 
features, which are only too familiar to most town dwellers. 
Nor is it any use to discourage the beginner by dwelling 
on these matters. 

Suffice to say that while the back- 
yard is pretty certain to present diffi- 
culties—or one may better call them 
features—which call for recognition 
and a little ingenuity, yet back-yard 
portraiture is not by any means out 
of the reach of the amateur who will 
use his eyes and does not mind a little 
trouble in the way of rigging up a 
makeshift background, etc. 

Talking of backgrounds, may I re- 
call an old story, but one with a. 
moral or practical application, which 


| SHOULD like to go 


most beginners in 
camera portraiture 
might well lay to 
heart. 

A widow had an 
only son who showed 
some little taste with 
the brush. The 
mother thought his 
youthful efforts so 
wonderful that she 
Fig. 1. took'the boy to Sir 


Fig. s. 
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BACIK-Y ARD PORTRAITURE WITH 
A HAND CAMERA. 


By W. NORWOOD. 


2 Special to ' The А. P. and Р. №.” 


Joshua Reynolds to learn portrait painting, and 
said to the master, *Sir, my son will be able to 
repay you for your instruction by painting your 
backgrounds for you." To which Sir Joshua re- 
plied, “Madam, if — 
your son can paint 
my backgrounds for 
me I have nothing 
left to teach him.” 
Whence one sees 
how vastly impor- 
tant this master re- 
garded the back- 
ground to be. Most 
beginners in camera 
portraiture never 
give more than a 
passing glance — if 
even as much as that 


lig. 3. 


—to what is behind and beyond their 
sitters. А brick wall or a mass of 
foliage are two prime favourites. These 
are perhaps the two “worst possible." 
The brick wall is offensively, assertively 
liny, and the foliage—not seldom a 
mass of glittering ivy leaves—is spotty 
and eye irritating. 

The less noticeable the background 
the better. Its true function is to keep 
back and to keep quiet. Extremes of 
definition, sharpness, or fuzziness are 
all undesirable, as are the extremes of 
patchiness and empty, meaningless flat- 
ness. -Hence it quickly appears that time and thought spent 
in the choice and management of the background are well 
spent. 

There are one or two points of special importance in con- 

nection with kand camera portraiture which call for notice. 
One of these is here illustrated by some specially made 
examples. 

Point of View.—When we are dealing with open landscape 
and other subjects which are devoid of any near features 
of importance it often matters but little whether the camera 
eye (1.e., the lens) is 3, or 4, or 5 feet above ground level, 
but where we are dealing with foreground subjects the 
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difference nay be of first importance. In figs. 1 and 2, 
for instance, where our subject is only a few yards from the 
lens, the difference of a foot in the distance of the lens 
above ground level may make a very great difference in 
the picture, and in two different ways. In fig. 1 the camera 
was held at the waist while seated on a high garden chair. 
In fig. 2 it was held chest high, with the operator standing. 
Thus the actual difference in elevation of the lens was not 
very great, but the difference in effect is easily seen. 

In the lens view-point, fig. 1, the lens is looking up towards 
the head, and by chance it so fell out that the head was 
tilted a little backwards. The low view-point considerably 
exaggerates the head-tilt effect. In the second example the 
head was tilted very slightly forward, and the higher lens 
position accentuates this effect. 

Next compare the two prints with regard to figure and 
background. The low view-point, fig.1, brings the child’s 
head nearly to the top of the wall, and close to the angle 
or corner of the distant window. The vertical swing rope 
is here emphasised by an awkward conjunction. The general 
(Весі is that we are made unpleasantly conscious of an ugly, 
unsuitable and muddled background. 

In fig. 2 the higher position of the lens sees the head 
against a comparatively less noticeable background of blank 
wall. We see less of the window, and its position is not 
so noticeable. We also avoid the vertical rope as a strong 
line behind the head. Thus, so far, fig. 2 1s the better 
effect, and if it were desired to make an enlargement of 
the head and shoulders part it would give the better picture. 

In this case we could cut away more of the liney window 
and also some of the lower parts, merely including the seat 
of the swing and a bit of the legs. For it will here (fig.2) 
be seen that with regard to the feet this arrangement is not 
so satisfactorv as fig. 1. In the former the feet are much 
too near the margin of the (35 by 23) plate. 


PORTSMOUTH CAMERA 


HE twenty-sixth annual exhibition ot the Portsmouth Camera 

Club, formerly the Southsea Photographic Society, was 
opened on May 6 by the Mayor of Portsmouth, Alderman J. 
Corke, in the fine gallery of the Esplanade Assembly Rooms, 
Southsea. Upwards of 400 exhibits were displayed to great 
advantage on the walls and screens, and offered a very excellent 
opportunity for those in Portsmouth and Southsea who are 
interested in pictorial art to see and appreciate the progress that 
photography is making in this direction. 

Notable among the exhibits were the confined to 
members’ pictures, and it is not too much to say that the mem- 
bers of the club, in addition to putting up an excellent show of 
work in their own classes, more than held their own in the open 
sections. Much credit is due to the energetic hon. secretary of 
the society, Mr. J. С. Thompson, and to the president, Mr. S. 
Dawe, and other officials who have not only worked hard to 
make the exhibition a success, but have done so much to keep 
alive the interests of the club itself. 

Among the members who scored well in the exhibition were 
E. J. Mowlam, L. J. Steele, 5. Dawe, J. C. Thompson, С. Е. 
Hayward, T. Scott Foster, A. E. Harfield, Mrs. Dawe, G. Stan- 
ford, L. W. Hewett, C. 5. Hopkins, Colonel A. Curran, W. М. 
Gurney, С. E. Fowler, Major С. Churcher, Captain Н. €. 
Morton, F. Warley, R. Parker, E. T. Hall, and L. C. Keating. 

The award for the best six pictures 'n the members' classes was 
won by T. Scott Foster. Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, Е.К.Р.5., was 
the judge. 

All interested in photography in Portsmouth, Southsea, and 
neighbourhood should certainly join this progressive club. 
Weeklv meetings are held at the headquarters, 52, Elm Grove, 
Southsea, and nomination forms and all further information as 
to membership may be obtained on application to the hon. sec., 


classes 
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The City Sale and Exchange Price List.—We have received 
from the City Sale and Exchange their latest photographic cata- 
logue, which may be said to contain practica'ly everything need- 
ful and useful for the photographer, professional or amateur. 
The catalogue is quite a bulky book, containing 343 closely 
printed pages on thin paper. (Cameras, lenses, materials, acces- 
sories and sundries of every description, and by all makers, are 
fully illustrated and dealt with in detail. In addition, the firm's 
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One practical point to note is that wherever we hold the 
camera while looking direct at the object with our eyes, the 
taking lens, finder lens, and our eyes are seeing the object 
from three different points of view. The taking and finder 
lens, being not far trom each other, have nearly the same 
view; but still in the case of a very near object there ıs 
a difference, which at times may be important. When the 
camera is held near the head (e.g., below the chin), then 
the camera lens and eyes see nearly the same view. But 
with a near object, such as we have in figs. 1 and 2, the 
difference between the eye view and the waist-level camera 
view is very marked. In fact, we may regard fig. 2 as the 
eye view, and fig. 1 as the camera view ot the same object. 
The beginner is then warned to bear in mind that unless the 
camera is held near the eye the lens view and eye view are 
likely to be noticeably different, and this difference will be 
greater in proportion as the object is nearer to the lens. 
This point should never be lost sight of in hand camera 
portraiture. 

By way of contrast we may turn to fig 5, which gives us 
the adjoining corner of the same back-yard. Here we have 
the traditional brick-wall background. But note that this is 
in the shade, so that the liney effect is not so offensivelv 
assertive. A slight relief is afforded by a straggling creeper 
against the wall in the left upper corner. 

The faces are in shade from a top light, which falling on 
the open newspaper is reflected into the faces, and helps 
to prevent accentuated shade and shadow. This reflector 
dodge is one well worth noting by the amateur. 

All these negatives are obviously under-exposed owing to 
adverse conditions. It may be useful to quote some data: 
Sept, 9 a.m. Dull, with sun struggling through haze. 


Imperial N. F. plate, 200 H. and D. Stop, F/6.5. Figures 
9 or то feet from camera. Exposure, 1-8th sec. Hand 
camera. 


CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


Opening of the Portsmouth Camera Cinb’s Exhibition at Southsea by 
the Mayor of Portsmouth. 


Mr. J. C. Thompson, whose address is 23, Elm Grove, Southsea. 


well-known specialities, the all-British “Planex” reflex, and the 
" Tropex ” folding cameras, call for special attention. A copy of 
this comprehensive photographic list will be sent free to any 
reader of THE A. P. applying to the above address. It should 
be noted that this list deals exclusively with new apparatus and 
materials, and must not be confused with the City Sale and 
Exchange lists of second-hand apparatus, which will also be 
sent free on application. 
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For the tired 
worker in need of 
a thorough 
change, we сап 
strongly recom- 
mend a visit to 
picturesque his- 
toric Normandy, 
which is easily 
reached from 
London via 
Southampton. 

A pleasant run 
of about six 
hours across the 
Channel, and we 
find ourselves on 
the busy Grand 
Quai at Le Havre, 
with its groups of 
peasants and arti- 
sans in very baggy 
trousers of all 
colours catching 
the eye as we make 
fast. A day may well be spent in and around this thriving port. 

On a subsequent morning we board a small Seine steamer, and 
crossing the estuary of that river in about two hours, find our- 
selves at Ouistreham, at the mouth of the river Orne. 

As the tide is out our steamer enters the canal which has been 
cut for some eight or nine miles, connecting with Caen. The 
voyage up the canal is extremely interesting, the banks being 
well wooded, with farms, cháteaux and orchards dotted about at 
short intervals. Arrived at Caen, we enter the dock basin, and 
notice, perched above the other buildings, the Abbaye aux 
Dames, one of the two abbeys built by the Conqueror and his 
queen, Matilda. 

The interesting objects and buildings in this ancient town will 
provide the photographer with material for many days. It is 
famous for its churches, among them being that of St. Jean, 
which has a tower six feet out of the perpendicular, known as 
the “leaning tower." 

Now we sample the French railways, and take the train from 
Caen to Falaise. In 
touring Normandy we 
are veritably tread- 
ing in the steps of 
William the Con- 
queror. Falaise is 
noted as being his 
birthplace, and in the 
castle the visitor is 
shown a room in 
which he is sup- 
posed to have first 
seen the light. Out- 
side the town hall is 
a splendid equestrian 
statue of William, 
representing him in 
a suit of chain-mail 
armour, as he ap- 
peared at the battle 
of Hastings. 

The church of St. 
Gervais close by was 
dedicated іп the 
presence of Henry I. 
of England in the 
year 1134. 

А short. distance 
from the church is 
the old town gate of 
St. Laurent, with its picturesque outside stairs and ‘gabled 
houses. adjoining, forming a subject that is much beloved of 
artists. "T т 
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STATUE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, FALAISE. 


Fisuwirg, Ponr-EN-BrssiN. 
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'ITH A CAMERA IN NORMANDY. 


A Suggestion for the Whitsun Holidays. 
By JOHN 


ARCHER. 


Another interesting place within easy reach of Caen by train 
or motor is Bayeux, with its famous cathedral begun by Bishop 
Odo in 1077. Here it was that the Conqueror caused Harold 
to swear to support his claim to the throne of England. 

The famous Bayeux tapestry may be inspected in the museum, 
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OLD Town Gate, FALAISE. 


also a bell cast in 1202. There are some very old houses to be 
seen in this town, one in the Rue St. Martin, half-timbered, 
dating from the fourteenth century. 

From Bayeux a light railway runs to a tiny fishing village, 
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CHURCH or Sr. Gervais, FALAISE. 
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Port.en-Bessin, where excellent sport can be had from the break- 
water or from the boats manned by the hardy and picturesque 
boatmen. 

The tourist should not leave Caen without taking an excur- 
sion up the river Orne, which is very pretty, at times running 
between high cliffs, anon through open country with fine hills 
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in the distance, and upon reaching Clecy, it enters what 15 
known as the Switzerland of Normandy, and well it deserves 
the appellation. 

Many other delightful jaunts might be made in this lovelv 
neighbourhood, and a week or a fortnight thus spent will not be 
wasted. 
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LESSONS FROM THE ACADEMY. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 2 


HATEVER the varied opinions on the great picture show 
at Burlington House, one thing is certain—that it is as 
popular as ever. With each succeeding year the crowds seem 
greater; and though this may be due in part to the expansion of 
London and improved travelling facilities, it surely indicates, 
with every allowance made for fashion and mere curiosity, an 
increasing growth of public interest in art. The collection 
tvpifies the British art spirit, and, within certain limits, indicates 
the directions of progress. Even if the interest aroused is rather 
wide than deep, its very existence is encouraging, and should 
be especially so to well-wishers of photography; for one of the 
most usual results of the fascination of pictures is the desire to 
make them, and the camera is the readiest means to this end. 
But making pictures is one thing, and making them artistically 
is another. Photographers, therefore, whether they have got 
beyond the elementary stage or not, should endeavour to draw 
some suggestions from this great exemplification of the methods 
adopted by professional artists. There are always hints as to 
what to avoid, and these will be found among landscapes having 
the hardness of outline that marks a disregard of atmosphere, 
and portraits treated with such mistaken and unsympathetic 
vigour as to give them the appearance of bas-reliefs, and to 
prevent the subject from settling down comfortably within the 
limits of the frame. 


Pictures that Appeal. | 

In a general way it may be said that where no sensation от 
vitality and sympathy is derived it will be well to pass on. Even 
if the failure to appreciate is partly the fault of the observer, it 
is more profitable to investigate the appeal that goes home; for 
pictures do not speak with equal force to all, and one message 
understood is better than bewildering fragments from many. 
British art is at its best in landscape, and is particularly happy 
with characteristic effects produced under the refining influence 
of the home atmosphere. 


Colour and Sunshine. 


It seems almost a pity that our painters do not confine thein- 
selves to expressing what is in their blood, but the brilliance and 
splendour of some foreign scenes are not to be resisted, and one 
cannot be surprised that Mr. David Murray has been tempted bv 
Venice. Fortunately he brings home an object lesson, which 
should not be neglected, in demonstrating that light and glow 
of colour can be conveved without contrasting, heavy shadows. 
This is a notable direction in which the average photographer 
limps far behind the skilful landscape artist, and an important 
advance will be made in pictorial photography when the common 
error of supposing that light must necessarily be forced by the 
opposition of black is finally abandoned. The lesson is repeated 
in various other pictures, Mr. Tuke most clearly demonstrating 
that sunlight can sparkle on flesh tones and water, and at the 
same tiine throw a pervading influence on every detail of the 
picture. I specially wish to direct attention to the shadow side 
of the boat, of a pellucid tint reflecting light from the water, in 
“The Embarkation." 


Action and Emphasis. 

A study of Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch's “The Waterway " is also 
to be recommended. The picture is sure to engage attention, for 
the powerful horses splashing through the water with a leisurely 
movement that suggests their satisfaction are very natural, and 
the subject is of the familiar rural kind that everyone appre- 
ciates. But it is the treatment that matters and it is instructive 
to note the composition and atmospheré. Emphasis is thrown 
on the foremost white horse by the help of sunlight, while the 
second animal, also white, is sent back in aerial perspective by 
a delicate shadow tone; and this, by the wav, exemplifies the 
liberties that artists sometimes take for pictorial purposes. It 
was necessary that the second horse should retire well behind 
the other ; and as Nature neglected to provide the shadow that 
would be helpful for this purpose, the artist had no hesitation in 
making up the deficiency. I do not recommend the example as 
one to be followed, for I hold that truth to Nature is of primary 
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importance; but the peculiaritv ought not to be overlooked bv 
those who take more than a superficial interest in the pictures. 
It will be seen that neither the shadow nor the light on the 
second horse 1s justified by the direction of light as shown by the 
cast shadow of the first horse. Yet the imaginary shadow 1з an 
improvement, and onlv a hint was needed to connect it with an 
imaginary tree outside the picture. 


Points for the Portraitist. 

Modern female costume has a picturesqueness that naturally 
attracts portrait painters, and there are interesting suggestions 
as to its varied possibilities of treatment. The dignity and sim- 
plicity of black are unadorned, except by a little lace, in “Lady 
Harmood Banner," by Mr. M. Hall Neale. The picture, being 
nearly a monochrome, should claim the attention of camera 
workers, who will see that though the black gown of the standing 
figure occupies a large space, it is by no means monotonous, 
being made up of various tones that have their uses in respect of 
modelling, and especially in taking the further side of the figure 
away into the atmosphere of the background. While this por- 
trait has merits of composition and treatment that may be use- 
fully examined, it suffers in unity of conception from the lady's 
fixed smile. The general design is grave and dignified, and the 
facial expression should have been in keeping. <A consistent 
scheme has its due effect, but contradictory influences destroy 
each other. 

Very different is the gorgeous colour scheme, "Miss Elsie 
Turner," by Mr. Richard Jack, but here the vivacity of colour 
helps the animation of pose and “movement,” hinting to photo- 
graphers of the power of appropriate tone to bring out the spirit 
of a work ; and the sense of vitalitv is aided by the expressive- 
ness given to the hand. What to do with the hands is generally 
a puzzling question, and camera portraitists will probably appre- 
ciate the suggestion that is offered in this instance. Mr. J. J. 
Shannon's “Mrs. Stewart Clark ? is remarkable for the compli- 
cated arrangement of line in which the draperies of the figure 
and background are composed in combination with the settee. 
To make all these lines harmonise into a decorative setting for 
the portrait must have been a trying task. It will be noted how 
they converge on the figure and impart a lively effect to the 
picture. 

Such an example тау excite the emulation of the photographer 
who wishes to get away from commonplace representation, but 
the prospect of success is slender, and probably, on the whole, 
a better reward is to be obtained from simple and graceful lines 
like those of “ Miss Elsie Turner,” or from the quiet and reserved 
tone and design exemplified bv "Lady Harmood Banner.” 


Groups. я 

In regard to grouping, the late Professor Herkomer's great 
composition of the Krupp Company is particularly suggestive. 
It will be observed that he has imparted pictorial interest to a 
not particularly attractive assemblage, firstly by emphasis on 
the chief standing figure, and secondly by the ingeniously con- 
trived line of the heads. He was a bold man to undertake 
such a subject at all, and he certainly did wonders with it; but 
I cannot help feeling that he might have done a little more 
still towards promoting unity over his vast canvas if he had 
not made the two standing figures look in different directions. 
such a big picture needs every aid to easy assimilation, and 
calls for all the help to be derived from concentration of in- 
terest, the value of which is the more forcibly suggested 
because not completely exemplified. Pictorial grouping is of 
so much importance to photographers that they should bu 
grateful for this picture, which comprises several object-lessons, 
not the least important being in the easy poses that help to 
convev a sense of actuality. Many more pictures will repay 
consideration, and visitors will find plenty of exercise for their 
perceptive powers. The experienced and discerning are safe 
enough: but so large and unequal a collection contains traps for 
the unwary, who may easily be led by the specious appeal of 
subject, rather than treatment and genuine feeling, into 
squandering admiration, and missing what is really helpful. 
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THE DREAM CHILD. 


BY MRS. GASH. 


Awarded medal for best ricture in the recent exhibition of the Sunderland Camera Club. 
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THE CITADEL (EDINBURGH CASTLE). BY P. S. RENNIE. 
The original, a toned bromide print (6} x 91), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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" UCCESSFUL 
studies are more de- 
pendent upon the 
camera and lens than 
probably апу other 
branch of photo- 
graphy. As a rule, 
the production of a 
picture depends upon 
the man behind the 
camera much more 
than upon the camera 
itself. Indeed, I have read that, with 
very few exceptions, most of the pictures 
seen at the big London exhibitions 
might have been taken with an appara- 
tus costing not more than a guinea. 
For successful animal photography, 
however, a reflex or twin-lens camera 
and anastigmat lens or lenses working 
at F/6.8 are almost a necessity. Work- 
ing with a big-aperture lens necessi- 
tates accurate focus- 
sing, with a very 
limited plane of focus. 
With an ordinary stand 
camera the animals are 
sure to move during | 
the seconds that are - 
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required for  re- 
placing the ground 
glass by a dark slide, and with 
the limited plane of focus I 
have just referred to; indeed, a fraction of 

an inch makes all the difference between à 

sharp picture and one hopelessly blurred. A | 
reflex or twin-lens gets over this difficulty, and with a 
camera of this description I can get excellent results, even 
during the winter months. The only disadvantages to such 
an apparatus are its costliness and its weight, but these are 
quickly outweighed by the fact that you will, with one, find 
it possible to get a really good study of some animal which 
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has probably outwitted all 
the efforts of a first-rate 
professional with stand 
camera and studio. 

Few professional photo- 
graphers working in 
studios are really success- 
ful with portraits of dogs 
or other animals, and so 
it often falls to the lot of 
an enterprising amateur 
to be able to take and sell 
the portraits of his friends' 
pets. 

Animal portraiture can 
be divided into two classes: (a) portraits of pets; (5) techni- 
cal studies of show animals. 

When photcgraphing the first class the aim should be to 
reproduce some particular characteristic of the pet in ques- 
tion, in order to please the fond master or mistress. The 
head on one side, or one ear up and the other down, or the 
“begging” attitude are all examples of this. 

To obtain these, some uncouth noise on the part of the 
operator is generally necessary. In photographing these pet 
animals, their own master or mistress is usually quite the 
worst person to attempt to pose them, and half the battle in 
obtaining a successful picture is in having an assistant who 

knows as much or a little more about the required result 

than you do! For instance, the uninitiated always 
hold the biscuit or sugar (which is used to make little 
* Jack" look keen) 
far too high, with 
the result that the 
head is taken at a 


THE THREE GRACES. 


very ugly angle, 
and very little 
showing besides 


the under - jaw! 
| When placing a 
dog or cat on the 
table for a full- 
length portrait, be 
careful to get the 
hind quarters on 
the same plane of 
focus as the head, 
or hideous fore- 
shortening will re- 
sult. A much 
better proportion can generally be obtained if the subject is 
at a little distance from the camera, and then if too small 
enlarged. This is especially so in the case of large animals, 
In the latter case it is most important to 
if not, one 
fork must 
E Za 


THE GUARDIAN. 


or more is sure to be out 
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be done in these cases, and, therefore, stopping down the 
lens to increase depth of focus is out of the question. 

To get a pleasing group of animals in a line, it is also 
important that the subjects be close together, as a light 
space showing between each is not pictorial. You will also 
require to select the right sort of light, and nothing can beat 
а day with no direct sun but with a fairly strong diffused 
light. When there is strong sunlight it is of no use to 
attempt photographing in the sun, as very hard results are 
thus obtained; indeed, it is impossible to get any detail in 
a white dog, for instance, and on such a day the shade is 
generally caused by heavy shadows, which would 
necessitate a longer exposure were your subject 
placed in the shade. With a good diffused light 
there will be no hard shadows on the background 
or animal itself; but it will be possible to get 
good gradations. I also prefer front lighting | .. 
to side for portraits, and there must not be a 
strong top light, or you will get the effect of 
a halo round the head. 

Do not hold the camera too low when photo- 
graphing subjects which are placed on a table. 
The latter is often inches too high, and 
unless a lower can be obtained, or the 
operator procure a foot- 
stool or two, the result will 
be that the animal's legs 


CHAMPION CHINKY. 


will be stretched to most 


unnatural proportions ! 
The camera should be 
exactly level with the 


sitter's eyes, 

Another difficulty S SN 
photographing dogs, especially Y Gocumarn. RR 
in the summer, is the panting, Ss 
caused, no doubt, by the ordeal of having 
to look pleasant. Giving water is of little use, and 
if your subject once begins to pant, it is better to post- 
pone the sitting till another time. Sporting dogs are, 
perhaps, the worst in this respect. 

I always use orthochromatic plates, so as to get a 
true rendering of the yellow, which plays a large part in 
an animal’s toilette as a rule; and the plates should 
be always backed for white or parti-coloured subjects, 
especially if one is forced to work on a sunny day. 

When using ultra-fast plates, always make up your de- 
veloper in accordance with the maker’s formula, and use it 
at full Strength, as this class of plate will not, as a rule, 
stand prolonged development in weak solutions. For black 
and white subjects expose fully for the darkest part, and 
then develop until the high-lights and half-tones have 
appeared. Then, without a moments hesitation, plunge 
the negative into the fixing bath. To obtain density, after- 
wards intensify. In this way you will never get a clogged 
high light, and will also find plenty of detail in the shadows. 
Of course, the exposure must have been on the full side, or 
this rule will not apply. Having obtained a good negative, 
suit the colour of your print to your subject. Black and 
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white subjects should be printed in grey, and brown ones 
in brown. Fancy colours, such as can be obtained in car- 
bon or ozobrome, are not at all suitable. 

Always use a plain background, which should not be too 
light, especially if working in a strong light. If a dark 
background is required, avoid all shades of blue or grey 
and use brown or red. For the table cover, if one is neces- 
sary, I prefer blue—never white. Kittens and cats are 
generally pleasing in what I may call *Christmas card" 


attitudes. An old hat, with Pussy's head appearing over the 
brim, or a basketful of kittens are frequently attractive. 


THREE PROMISING Pups. 


Now a few hints on the other branch of animal por- 
traiture, 7.e., portraits of show animals, These are much 
more difficult to reproduce satisfactorily, and are often 
quite different in character from those of a purely fancy 
nature. | EM 

There are “points” to be considered—a good point 
to be made much of, or a bad one to be hidden. 
The photographer is probably ignorant of all such, but 
must try and 
understand 
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Z2: what the 

— — C '| proud owner 
weal) LN tells him, and 
t i submit no 


proofs, how- 
ever pictorial, 
if they fail in 
the object for 
which the por- 
trait is wanted. 


For instance, 
the ears of a 
| well - bred 
| \ Spaniel must 


never be taken “pricked,” 
but always lying as flat to 
the head as possible. No 
portrait of a bulldog would please 
an exhibitor which did not show 
off the well-sprung ribs and fine 
chest peculiar to this breed. In 
photographing such breeds as 
toy spaniels, Pekinese, or pugs, 
always hold the camera below 
the level of the dog’s nose, as 
this will tend to shorten the appearance of the nose, which 
is one of the most important points in these very fashionable 
breeds. The larger class of dogs, such as great danes, 
wolfhounds, or any of the terrier tribe, generally look best 
when tied with a fairly long leash to a post or tree. If the 
master then goes a short distance away, the dog will assume 
the somewhat * straining” attitude which is charac- 
teristic of most sporting dogs. The owner will not object 
to the inclusion of the leash into the picture at all, though, 
of course, if necessary, it must be taken out. I have found 
that a high-light on the nose is rarely permissible, the 
owner (generally a lady) being so alarmed lest an enemy 
should accuse her champion of having a “coloured nose," 
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when the correct colour is jet black. This is, of course, 
impossible to avoid on the negative, as the organ referred 
to is usually in a state of icy juiciness, and particularly 
susceptible to high light; but print on a matt-surface bro- 
mide, and rub a little powdered black lead from a pencil 
on the offending spot, and you will have no rebuke! 

Nearly all exhibition animals will stand quietly on a bench 
or table and “show” themselves off, and when this is so, 
nothing looks better than a perfectly plain background. 
Some subjects, however, are only *caught" after a weary 
chase round and round the garden; but patience always 
wins, and with the aforementioned reflex, if you only wait 
until you get the dog in a position so that the grass or path 
forms an unbroken natural background, the result will be 
equally pleasing. This effect can be got if the camera be 
held slightly above the level of the subject, and tilted down 
slightly, though not enough to cause distortion. 

Cats, owing to their greater timidity, are far more diffi- 
cult to photograph than dogs. Kittens, if placed on a table, 
wil generally group themselves prettily, and the photo- 
grapher must wait his chance. The purely pictorial branch 
of this subject is, perhaps, the most difficult of all. In it the 
animals would form the principal subject with an accom- 
panying landscape. The subjects are rather hard to find, 
and, when found, harder still to reproduce satisfactorily. 
Perhaps the most pictorial of all, when properly treated, is 
such a subject as a flock of sheep coming along a dusty 
road, or wending their way homewards down the mountain 
side, with the rising mist behind them, and the departing 
light just glinting on their backs. 

Anything like a pictorial study of sheep in a flat part of 
the world is very hard to get. The hurdles, the numbers 
huddled together, all tend to increase the improbability of 
a picture. One wants the wildness of the mountainous dis- 
tricts, the atmosphere, the scattered groups of sheep, and the 
picturesque shepherds. Ploughing is another favourite 
scene, the principal subject of which is always animal life. 
Many ploughing scenes are failures because the photo- 
grapher stands too near the horses, and the camera is not 
held high enough, or the legs of the horses appear muddled. 
When attempting such subjects as these, wait for the day 
when atmosphere, 2.е., mist, is casting a gauze-like gar- 
ment over everything except the principal subject, which 
stands out boldly. Wait, too, for the right sort of light 
It is of no use exposing plates and hoping for a pictorial 
effect when the pictorial effect you desire is not seen in 
nature on that particular day. Some effects of atmosphere, 
light and shade, etc., are only got on a very few days, per- 
haps, in the whole year, and only then at certain hours. 

There is also a very large miscellanous range of subjects 
all classified under animal photography. Horse races, horses 
jumping, all appeal to the photographer at one time or 
another. Even with a focal.plane shutter working at 
1-1,000th sec., it is very difficult, without a little practice, to 
get the right second, or, rather, fraction of a section, of a 
horse's jump. The right moment is when the animal has 
reached the extreme height of his jump, and remains, as it 
were, poised in the air for a decimal part of a second, before 
descending to the ground again. Try, if possible, to get 
the horse silhouetted on the sky, but this is not alwavs 
possible, as trees surround many show rings. A country 
visit, especially if spent at a farm-house, will bring endless 
opportunities for animal work.  Turkeys, geese, ducks, 
cows, and even pigs will form pictorial or comical photo- 
graphs, and will probably pay the expenses of the holidav bv 
being very saleable as picture postcards or to certain 
journals. 

Naturalistic photography is a branch quite distinct from 
the others I have referred to, and though doubtless the most 
fascinating of any, it is without the scope of the ordinary 
amateur photgrapher. Still, simple subjects, such as frogs, 
butterflies, etc., may be attempted with every success. [In 
conclusion, let me add that few pictures are altogether 
pleasing without the inclusion of *life" of some sort, and 
animal life is generally far less self-conscious, and, in many 
cases, much more pictorial than the ordinary run of figures 
one meets with when on a country walk. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Nus i expressed by correspondents. 


HYDROQUINONE-RODINAL. 


SIR,—I wonder if any other readers of THE A. P. have found 
out the virtues of a mixture of hydroquinone and rodinal as a 
developer. It seems not to be known at all, yet it is perfectly 
easy to combine the two, and the combination is all that can 
be desired, having the density-giving qualities of the one and the 
detail-giving qualities of the other. It can be used for plates, 
lantern slides, or bromide paper. It does not stain, will stand 
dilution, is exceedingly cheap, and is especially good for under- 
exposed negatives. 

The formula is as follows :— 


Stock Solution. 


Sa AAIDD ыз. лана Aaea 4 OZ. 
Pot. metabisdlphité oiu sovusasessaa oves dieses eua uada j oz 
ENBER USES edis nido ador d dod daa gai) 20 OZ 


This solution will keep almost indefinitely. 
For use take : — 


Stock solution 
Rodinal 


120 minims 


| 


———————— RP ——! 4 minims 
Pot. carbonate (saturated solution) ............... го minims 
HYdPOQUEIBOEE. аконнае AS 6 ет. 
ud jo MAECEN ИННИИ МЕК I OZ. 


For under.exposure double the quantity of carbonate, for 
over-exposure omit the carbonate completely and substitute a 
ro per cent. solution of bromide. The factor is 23.— Yours, etc., 

Sydenham, S.E. L. Е. М. GRANT. 


THE PICTORIAL EXPRESSION OF SOUND. 


SiR,— Having been out of town, the extended suggestions on 
this subject by Messrs. Nose and Ears in the issue of April 20 


` last, have only just come to my notice. 


It is quite simple to take this famous firm's presumably 
facetious remarks seriatim, and seriously to boot. The expres- 
sion of the first facetious subject—the sound of a dog howling— 
might very well be suggested pictorially by a moon (of the 
five-shilling piece or Japanese variety) and a man with pained 
expression and both hands to both ears. The junior partner of 
this well-known firm—our Mr. Ears himself—would be an apt 
model for this purpose, provided one could successfully dis- 
guise him as a dog owner. 

Messrs. Nose and Ears have seemingly allowed their humour 
to overbalance their usual discretion and judgment in suggesting 
the monochromatic rendering of futurist dress materials. It 
would be well to bear in mind the article dealt only with the 
fictortal expression of sound. Granted some dress materials 
are loud enough to make themselves heard, and these might be 
adequately expressed in photography by the representation of a 
person appearing somewhat askance when offered some of the 
aforesaid material by an astute salesman. A little ingenuity in 
expression would easily convey the idea. 

As for escaping gas! Well, our Mr. Ears might with advan- 
tage observe the face of our Mr. Nose when next that gentle- 
man perceives (nasally) that the office gas bracket (or gas meter) 
is disposed to part with its valued contents otherwise than 
through the legitimate channel.—Yours, etc., 

Н. POWELL HIGGINS. 


DAMAGE AT EXHIBITIONS. 


SIR,—In reference to Mr. Haswell's letter on the above subject 
in your issue of May 4, may I suggest that exhibition rules 
be altered to allow entries of prints, from anywhere outside a 
radius of hand delivery, mounted but not framed. The cost of 
glass for covering the exhibits, and drawing pins to fix them 
on the walls, would be very small, as the materials could be 
used many times, and the gain to the societies through a greater 
number, and probably better quality, of prints would be very 
considerable. Many amateurs will not, I know, send in exhibits 
owing to the risk of damage by rail or carrier, and the cost of 
the same, and much of the best work C to exhibitions in 
consequence.—Yours, etc., an Q | MN. 

Digitized by O 
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HE attendant at a stand at the Photo- 
T graphic Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
last week confessed that one thing puzzled 
him. There had come in, he said, a large 
number of visitors who quite obviously 
knew nothing whatever about photography, 
and he speculated upon the reason why, with London in the 
merry month of May, full of every sort of entertainment and dis- 
traction, people who knew nothing about photography should 
patronise a photographic exhibition which was, first and fore- 
most, a trade display. 

Well, one reason was to be found behind him, at his own 
stand, in the series of enlargements which covered every inch 
of the wall space allotted to his firm. The fact is that even a 
trade exhibition of photography nowadays is extremely attrac- 
tive to the eye. The photographer, especially the pictorialist, 
may give a supercilious glance at the enlargements and trans- 
parencies which decorate a trade exhibition, and may say that 
their only purpose is to show the capabilities of a particular 
make of camera or of plate, or to bring out the range of some- 
body’s papers, or the effects of somebody’s developers and tones. 
There is no gainsaying this. Nevertheless, these things are 
attractive, and when we compare, say, the bold pictorial essays 
panelling the stand of . . . . on the one hand, and the thin, pic- 
torial line at the exhibition of some photographic societies, on 
the other, it is only by telling ourselves that the latter are un- 
trammelled by commercial considerations that we are prevented 
from making odious comparisons. 

It must be remembered that in many, if not in most, cases the 
examples shown at trade stands are from the negatives of 
amateurs, since it is the exhibition of amateur as distinct from 
trade or professional work which constitutes the most convincing 
advertisement. It is rather a pity that in many instances the 
name of the producer of the negative does not appear in such 
displays, and often also it would be of interest to have some 
information as to the subject of these photographs. A corner 
of the Temple, say, is none the less interesting gua the Temple 
because it happens also to illustrate the possibilities of a par- 
ticular firm’s bromide paper. Anyhow, it all gives a warmth 
and an animation to an exhibition, and while tt requires some 
knowledge to appreciate the points of the new folding magazine 
camera, it requires no knowledge at all to appreciate the points 
of a picture. Or, at least, the non-photographic public thinks so. 


A Display of Results. 

So far as we can charge our memory with previous exhibitions 
in the same building, last week’s “Arts and Crafts” was more 
full than ever of results pure and simple. One felt that the 
result was the thing. There was, perhaps, less display of 
apparatus than usual, and more concentration upon a display of 
what the things will do. Indeed, in the case of plate and paper 
firms, what is there to show but results? The Wellington stand 
was a splendid exhibition of pictorial photography. The Kodak 
display, which was larger than ever, included a big batch of 
prints from negatives by front-rank British and Continental 
photographers, among the latter being Nicola Perscheid, of 
Berlin. Some of the work represented a four de force 1n the way 
of enlargements, although actually the largest photograph in 
the exhibition was shown by Messrs. Illingworth. Within the 
Illingworth retiring-room were a number of professional portraits 
of German notabilities, and outside were some “big heads” of 
famous people from negatives by Mr. E. O. Hoppé. Enlarge- 
ments on Vitegas from more of Mr. Hoppé’s negatives also 
figured at the stand of Kosmos Photographics, Ltd. There was 
a brave display of the pictorial possibilities of the papers of the 
Platinotype Company, and of the new silver and platinum intro- 
duction, while some charming bromide enlargements, variously 
developed and toned, appeared at the stand of Burroughs Well- 
come and Co. The stands displaying the Barnet and the 
Criterion products were similarly pictorial. At the Leto stand 
the display overran the wall space and trailed off into portfolios, 
while the Ansco exhibit was an extraordinary one for the number 
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SECOND NOTICE. 


of studios which had been laid under tribute in order to set off 
the Cyko paper. 
Professional Photography. 

All this rather put in the shade the exhibit of professional 
photography upstairs. We were told that the exhibit in the gal- 
leries represented the work oí more than sixty professionals ; 
but, unfortunately, there was no indication, either on the pictures 
themselves or in the catalogue, whose was whose and which was 
which. By a process of higher criticism and here and there the 
assistance of a signature, one was able to locate a Marcus 
Adams, an Essenhigh Corke, a Lena Connell, and so on. Pre- 
sumably it is thought enough that it should be known that this 
is the work of members of the Professional Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation, though it is doubtful how much this conveys to the 
general public. 

The Colour Exhibit. 

In the case of the exhibition of the Society of Colour Photo- 
graphers in an adjoining room, full information was forthcoming 
as to each exhibit. There did not appear to be any striking 
advance upon last year's show, save for the manner in which the 
transparencies were shown. The transparencies were arranged 
around one of the Osram half-watt lamps, which accounted tor 
so interesting a demonstration downstairs. The display of prints 
was rather heterogeneous. There were only twenty or thirty of 
them, and by almost as many different processes. The new Ray- 
dex process was represented, also the Autotype three-colour 
tissues, the bichromated-size process of printing from auto- 
chromes, the three-colour, half-tone process from Paget trans- 
parencies, and three-colour collotype printing, not to speak of 
the polychromide process of the Dover Street Studios. In the 
transparency section, principally examples of the autochrome 
process, although the Paget colour plate was in increased 
evidence, the workers represented included Mrs. G. A. Barton, 
Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. H. C. Messer, Miss Helen M. Murdoch, 
and Mr. j. C. Warburg. A good stereoscopic display by that 
energetic body, the United Stereoscopic Society, had the only 
fault that it was not more extensive. 

The colour work in the main exhibition was limited mainly to 
the demonstrations of the Paget method of obtaining colour 
prints on paper. The examples were eagerly looked forward to, 
and undoubtedly they marked a great advance upon the early 
essays on paper supports which were shown last year. There is 
still room, however, for increased brilliance. There was a dash 
of colour elsewhere in the exhibition, notably in the miniatures, 
etc., shown at the stands of the Autotype Company and the Acme 
Art Association, and the specimen prints in the carbon process 
at the stand of H. C. Oates and Co. As a whole, however, 
photography remains sternly and beautifully monochrome. 


New Apparatus, etc. 


Our review of the exhibits in last week's issue was so exhaus- 
tive that but little remains to be added, except to congratulate 
some of the exhibitors upon their new designs in stands. Messrs. 
Butcher and Sons, in particular, struck a bold note with their 
stand embracing four classic columns with an enclosed exhibit 
at each of the four corners. The stand of Houghtons, Ltd., was 
also on a new design, and the crescent-shaped stand of Marion's 
gave & sense of spaciousness to their exhibits. 

One novelty in the way of apparatus which had a stand to 
itself was Mr. C. S. Baynton's turbine washer in various sizes. 
This apparatus, which incorporates an excellent idea, is a sort 
of perforated and corrugated zinc drum, revolved by a water- 
wheel. In the drum the prints or films are placed in batches of 
any number, and kept in a state of revolution so long as the 
water is running from a delivery pipe. Only twenty or thirty 
minutes’ washing is required to eliminate every trace of hypo, 
the hypo-contaminated water being carried off by an overflow 
pipe. Messrs. Houghtons’ new reflex, the “Ensign Popular,” with 
Zeiss Е/4.5 anastigmat and six slides, at £9 15s. created some- 
what of a sensation, and their *Klito" daylight loading and 
developing system also attracted considerable attention; while 
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both the Paget colour process on paper, and the platinotype 
"Satista" paper were veritable magnets for the crowd. 

The newest departure in the way of cameras to be seen at the 
exhibition was the new " Magfo " instrument, a folding magazine 
camera holding twelve plates. This was exhibited by Horne's 
Photographic Exchange, and proved on demonstration to be an 
attractive piece of work, of great simplicity of adjustment. Its 
chief recommendation, however, is its portability and compact- 
ness, for whereas in the magazine camera of the ordinary type 
the plates after being changed fall into the lengthened body of 
the camera, in this instrument they fall into a pivoted box, which 
when the camera is open lies at the bottom of it, and is swung 
into the vertical position so as to allow the camera to fold. 

An interesting new blind shutter was to be seen among the 
many items of interest at the stand of J. J. Griffin and Sons, 


THE GOERZ “DOGMAR” F/4.5 LENS. 


HIRTY years or so ago, when the rapid gelatino-haloid 

plates had almost replaced the much slower wet collodion. 
it was predicted that rapid lenses would be no longer required, 
and thai the extremely rapid lens would disappear, the incidental 
advantages of the rapid lens being regarded as more than 
balancea by the care and skill required tor effective use. At a 
later period—let us say about twenty years ago—the use of rapid 
lenses had certainly declined, and it was often remarked that 
when an amateur photographer used a rapid lens his results, as 
a whole, fell off in quality, and, indeed, much the same is often 
suggested at the present time. As a matter of fact, more skill 
and judgment are required in using a rapid lens than a slow 
lens, and, further, the camera must be firm and steady, also in 
good focal adjustment, to obtain satisfactory results wih a rapid 
lens, i.e. a lens of large working aperture. 

The present-day demand for something approximating to the 
old grades of rapidity, and this rapidity combined with extended 
covering power and other advantages, which are realisable bv the 
use of modern kinds of glass, has been well met by Messrs. Goerz, 
who are now supplying a new lens, the “ Dogmar," which, in its 
most rapid form, works at Е/4.5, and is characterised by notably 
fine definition over a large area. Further, the " Dogmar" is a 
nearly symmetrical doublet, each element of which may be 
used as a landscape lens, the user of the “Dogmar” thus 
having the advantage of a choice of three foci. 

A "Dogtauar " having a focal length of 168 min., or 63 in., has 
been sent to us for trial, and our experiments show that the new 
lens has quite remarkable properties, and that it may prove of 
real service to those who take the camera afield. In addition, 
the “Doemar” has characteristics which make it a suitable lens 
for copying, process-block work, and the three-colour method. 

We gather from Messrs. Goerz's list that the price of the lens 
sent us for review (6g in. focus}, in ordinary mount, is £7 Ss., 
and that the lens is issued to cover a 5 by 4 plate. The " Dog- 
mar" consists of two achromatised elements having an air-gap 
between the glasses, the front element being somewhat longer in 
focus than the back. 

For trial we mounted the lens on a whole-plate camera, and 
it was found to pass so full and spreading a cone of light that 
the area of a whole.plate was covered, and so good was the cover- 
ing of the whole.plate that we can quite believe that a skilled 
operator in a photographic studio—that is to say an operator 
skilled in posing or suiting his subject to the lens—might in 
some cases obtain satisfactory groups on a whole-plate, which 
would be a rather surprising pertormance for a lens of less than 
7 in. focus, and working at F;4.5. We, however, did not make 
our trial exposures on whole-plates, but on half.plates, and 
with such a rising of the front of the camera as to make the 
exposure almost equivalent to one on a whole-plate. The result- 
ing negative shows quite remarkable definition, and at the 
extreme end of the plate there is to be seen some wirework or 
meshing, used to cover the gaps of the iron girders of a foot- 
bridge, the wire being of such diameter as to cast an image in 
lines of about one-thousandth of an inch wide; vet this definition 
is well rendered, as may be seen by means of a magnifving glass. 

As a further test а page of Тнк А. P. was pinned up over a 
bench in a work-place, and was photographed with the sur- 
roundings, the height of the page being reduced to 14 in., or 
about one-eighth. The date at the head and the whole of the 
small-tvpe matter can be read when a magnifier is used. 

Onr trials show that the lens before us is a step in optical 
advance; but in order to take advantage of the definition given 
by the new lens in its complete form a very firm camera and 
steadv stand must be used. 
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Ltd. It was a whole-plate shutter, working at the focal-piaue, 
and capable of giving ever-set foreground exposures of any 
duration, also ordinary time exposures, and high-speed, small- 
slit exposures. 

Quite a number of exhibitors—notably Matthias Watts and 
Co., F. W. Forbes, and Witt and Westley—were concerned to 
supply frames for professional purposes (one noted a good many 
designs in antique gilt). There was an ingenious little arrange- 
ment at the stand of Burrougbs, Welicome and Co. designed to 
illustrate by clockwork the tunctioning of the exposure calcula- 
tor. The printing machine at the stand of Ansco, Ltd., was an 
interesting exhibit, and also the photostat of the Kodak firm. 

Up to the time of going to press we learn that the attendance 
at the exhibition was much in excess of that for the correspond- 
ing days of last year. 
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The Camera СішЬ.— Ап interesting exhibition of drawings by 
Joseph Simpson is now open at the Camera Club, 17, John 
Street, Adelphi. Admission on application to secretary. 


Photographic Society of Ireland.—The hon. secretary, Mr. J. 
Rowland, has removed to “J.uneburg,” Strand Road, Sandy- 
mount, Dublin. 

* Simplified Photography " is the title of the latest issue of 
the Z/oto-Miniature, the English agents for which are Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. 


Rhos Chair Eisteddfod.— Two classes for photographs are 
announced in connection with the above, which takes place on 
July 13th. A programme containing full particulars can be had 
on application to Mr. G. Meirion Griffith, Rhos, Ruabon, 
N. Wales, enclosing 14d. stamp for postage. 


Camping Holidays.— Those of our readers to whom the idea of 
a holiday spent under canvas or in a caravan offers attractions 
will be interested in the handbook just issued by the Amateur 
Camping Club. This little publication contains a mass of prac- 
tical hints and suggestions for campers, including a chapter on 
photography. Further information, and full particulars as to 
the club, may be obtained on application to Mr. F. Horsfield, 
1, Clyda Mansions, Gondar Gardens, N.W. 


. Prohibition of Photography in Royal Dockyards.—We read in 
the Naval and Military Record that, to avoid unauthorised 
photographing, etc., the Admiralty have ordered that no model, 
sketch, or photograph of any object which is the property of 
the Government, either in or alongside dockvards, is to be made 
or taken without the permission of the superintendent. The 
superintendent is authorised at his discretion to give per- 
mission, subject to the conditions that nothing of a confidential 
nature 1s to be disclosed, and that in all cases of taking a photo- 
graph the proof is to be submitted to the superintendent for 
approval before publication. Important or doubtful cases are 
to be submitted to the Admiralty by the superintendent. 


A Useful Booklet on Developers.— From Messrs. Chas. Zimmer- 
mann and Co. (Photographic), Ltd., of 13, Bartlett's Buildings, 
Holborn Circus, sole agents for the Agfa specialities, we have 
received a remarkablv useful and instructive booklet entitled 
"Photographic Developers." It is from the pen of Dr. Andresen, 
whose chemical researches are well known both in this countrv 
and on the Continent. He has chosen certain valuable 
developers, i.e. pyrogallic acid, hvdroquinone, paramidophenol, 
amidol, glycin, and metol, and in each case has considered the 
ten principal demands that are made on photographic developers 
and to which a developer, to be of any use at all, must respond. 
A series of useful formule, with working instructions, are 
included ; also notes on correct exposure and the principles of 
developing under and over exposed plates. Slow or rapid develop- 
ment is considered ; and the effect upon the negative of composi- 
tion and temperature of developer and time of development also 
has a chapter devoted to it. The booklet, which is tastefully illus- 
trated, is one that every reader of THE A. P. should possess, 
and apptication should be made for it to the above address 
without delay. It can be obtained if necessary im French or 
German, and is supplied free. 
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HOW TO MAKE A CAMERA CASE. 


LL users of a stand camera require a 
case to hold the camera, a few 
double dark slides, the black focussing 
cloth, the lens, and other little necessaries 
one requires when off for a day's photo- 
graphing. 

Having purchased a camera, second- 
hand, without a case, I have found the 
following to be a highly satisfactory one 
in every way. А case cheap and efficient 
in every way sounds a rather large order, 
but it is not so, especially if you are 
inclined to be a handy-man. Moreover, 
it is pleasant to know that the result is 
the product of your own labour. 

A wood box made of very thin wood 
mav be procured from the grocer for the 
asking, if you happen to be a customer. 
It is essential that the box is made of very 
thin wood, as weight is an item to be 
dealt with rather strictly when tramping 
on a hot day. The box should be 7 in. 
long, 54 in. wide, and in. deep. Then 
purchase half a yard of common green 
baize, and cut pieces the necessary size, to 
line the inside of the box, using a good 
strong glue. Allow the baize to come over 
the top of the box, and fasten down on the 
outsides with a band of tape and glue. 
(Fig 1.) 

The outer covering is the next item, 
and should, if possible, be waterproof. A 


fic ! 
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similar material to the boy’s schoolbag 
makes an excellent case, and costs little. 
Cut a piece зо in. long and 7} in. wide, to 
cover the front, base, and back of the box, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. М. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, 


are invited for this 
Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


and also allow for a liberal covering for 
the top. 

Then cut two pieces for the sides, 9} in. 
long and 6 in. wide. The exact position 
to sew them may be easily fixed if they 
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are fitted on to the box; it will be seen at 
once that 7 inches is almost the exact 
measurement. (See fig. 2.) If the cover 
is to be made quite waterproof, an excel- 
lent lining 1s American cloth, and should, 
of course, be cut the same size as the 
outer cover, and sewn together. 

Then, with a strong needle and linen 
thread draw the edges together. (See AA, 
fip. 2.) This is best done on the box, as 
the edges can be drawn more tightly 
together ; having done this, it will assume 
the shape of a bag, the side pieces and the 
back will be found to overlap, and should 
be rounded off. (See the dotted lines in 
fig. 2.) 

Sew a short strap and buckle on the 
side overlaps, and a rather longer strap 
on to the back one, and about 4 inches 
down the front sew a buckle; fig. 3 will 
give a good idea as to their respective 
positions. Bind all the rough edges with 
strong American cloth, using the strong 
needle and linen thread. This sounds 
rather a large undertaking for the novice, 
but a little perseverance will soon over- 
come any difficulty. If the leather proves 
too much for the needle a simple method 
is to pierce small holes with a fine awl, 
and thread with the hand. 

Place a strong solution of glue round the 
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outside of the box and fit into the case. 
The result, if carefully done, will prove to 
be quite satisfactory. Before fixing finally 
into the case, a couple of strong buckles 
should be sewn on to the sides to take the 
carrying strap; they should be sewn about 
half way down the side of the cover. Four 
round-headed brass nails, one at each 
corner of the base of the box, make the 
feet on which the case stands, or if the 
nails suitable cannot be procured, then 
purchase four "domes of silence," which 
will cost you one penny at a penny bazaar. 
The case, ready for the carrying strap, 
should appear as fig. 3. The amount of 
wear that can be got out of it will prove 
that your labour has not been in vain, and 
will amply repay you for the time it took 
to make. R. R. 
————4--——— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAYS. 


HE waste which, despite every pre- 

caution, is continually and inevit- 
ably occurring in photographic work, is 
extremely trying and troublesome. Un- 
less the worker is wealthy enough or 
heroic enough to destroy immediately all 
spoilt negatives, trial prints, etc., a 
vast accumulation takes place, which fre- 
quently results in lumbered up dark- 
rooms and chaotic accumulations of 
prints, good, bad, and indifferent. I ex- 
pect I am not far wrong when I think the 
average worker keeps these things, feeling 
that they may at some time or other come 
in useful. 


There is much sound reason in this 
view, for it does frequently happen that 
an old negative or print is most useful for 
experimental purposes. All the accumu- 
lations cannot possibly be used up in 
this way, and therefore any ideas for turn- 
ing some of the surplus to account should 
be welcome. 

Among such ideas, that of making them 
into small trays, suitable for pins, paper 
fasteners, ash-trays, etc., is one that is 
perhaps not generally known. It costs 
practically nothing, and transforms use- 
less prints into useful and ornamental 
pieces of furniture. 

For the purpose a plate box is needed, 
the bottom half being the more useful. 
Such a box can be used as a tray as it 
stands, but is so light that it is easily 
overturned. To overcome this, an old 
negative of the size sold in the box is 
stuck inside the bottom with a little glue 
or strong gum. The space all round is 
then filled in with putty, to make the 
bottom smooth. A suitable print, prefer- 
ably one likely to interest the recipient, if 
the tray is to be given away, is then pasted 
on the plate. It should be covered with a 
suitably tinted mask, cut to show the print 
to best advantage. Over this another old 
negative, this time carefully cleaned of 
film and dirt, is placed, and secured by 
being gummed all round the edges. Once 
again putty should be used to fill in the 
sides, and a pile of negatives should then 
be put on to keep the whole thing under 
pressure until firmly set together. The 
tray is then finished by being bound all 
round the edges with passe-partout bind- 
ing strips, which should come a little way 
over the edge of the top glass, and be very 
securely fastened down to it. If desired, 
the edges of the box can be covered with 
a coat of enamel, there being scope in the 
article for the display of any amount of 
taste or originality. 

H. M. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Ealing Exhibition. 


A most successful annual exhibition of members’ 
work was held from May «th to sth, by the Ealing 
Photographic Society, at their new premises, The 
Studic, Town Hall, Ealing. At the private view 
on Tuesday evening the show and studio were 
declared open by Alderman H. W. Peal, J.P., the 
first president and founder of the society. Mr. 
G. В. Clifton, M.I.Mech.E., the president, had at 
his side Mr. Furley Lewis, P.R.P.S.; Mr. Chap- 
man Jones, F.LC., F.C.S.: and Mr. A. Н. Lisett, 
F.R.P.S., treasurer of the R.P.S. Mr. Furley 
Lewis, who made one of his characteristically 
happy little speeches, was good cnough to pre- 
sent the awards, in the unavoidable absence, 
through indisposition, of the Rev. Е. C. Lambert, 
M.A., the judge of the exhibition. Mr. Clifton 
told his audience that the new hall is being shared 
bv his society and the Ealing Art Guild, and that 
he ventured to hope that each society would in 
turn learn something from the other. А pleasing 
feature of this amalgamation of societies, with its 
greatly augmented accommodation, is, that the 
subscription to the Ealing Photographic Society 
will not need to be increased. The hon. sec. is 
Mr. T. W. Bartlett, The Studio, Town Hall, 
Ealing. 


Sunderland and District Camera Club. 


The members of the above club have just con- 
cluded their third annual exhibition, which was 
opened by the president, Mr. Octavius C. Wilmot, 
in the presence of a large company. He compli- 
mented the members unon the excellent work 
shown, and was pleased to see the advance in the 
quality of their pictures. Mr. Harrop P. Wight, 
of Newcastle, had acted as judge, and had had 
а very dificult task in placing the awards. His 
decisions were as follows:—Gvlby Cup and silver 
medal for the best nicture in the show, “ The 
Dream Child," Mrs. Gash (reproduced on p. 477 
of this issue) Portraits and figure studies: 
bronze medal, given by Mr. O. C. Wilmot— Mr. 
Thos. Medd; hon. mention, Mrs. Gash, Mr. C. 


Н. Griffiths. Any other subject (bronze medal 
presented by W. H. Surtees, Esq): Mr. J. W. 
Addison; hon. mention, Mr. Thos. Medd. Be- 


ginners' class: ist bronze medal, presented by 
Mrs. C. Н. Griffiths, Mr. Е. Graham; and bronze 
medal, presented by Mr. E. H. Gcorge, Mr. Jno. 
R. Dixon; hon. mention, Mr. Jno. R. Dixon. 
The judge complimented the club upon their por- 
trait class, and said it deserved special mention, 
as the prints shown were of very even merit. In 
addition to the members’ classes, the prints sub- 
mitted by the Durham and Northumberland Fede- 
ration for the Corder Shicid Competition were on 
view, as well as a splendid loan collection by the 
president, Mr. O. C. Wilmot, and Mr. J. W. 
Addison. 


Forty.seven Exhibits, Eleven Awards at 
Cardiff. 


I regret to hear Mr. Percy Jones has, from 
business pressure, had to relinquish the post of 
secretary to the Cardiff Camera Club; but I am 
equally glad to hear the society have been spe- 
cially successful in finding а new secretary of 
sterling qualities to fll his place. Мг. Harry 
Matthews, of 40, Malefant Street, Cathays, Car- 
diff, is the gentleman referred to, and he asks 
if there is anyone in Cardiff who has not heard 
of the benefits of the Cardiff Camera Club. If 
there are, he wishes they would communicate 
with him. The society is a go-ahead organisa- 
tion, and Mr. Matthews writes me as follows :— 

Cbs summer we have arranged monthly outings 
to Glan-y-llyn, Rhubina, Minehead, and Peters- 
ton, these taking place on the first Saturday in 
cach month. The average attendance of mem- 
bers at lectures continues to be highly satisfac- 
tory, and a large influx of members is expected, 
as the sequel to the Welsh Federation’s Exhibi- 
tion, in which the club showed 47 exhibits, and 
carried off i1 awards, including some of the 
premier awards, At the club exhibition, Mr. 

J. Chorley was very successful, winning both 
m rose bowl and silver cup for landscape and 
seascape " Dy the wav, Mr. Matthews, you can- 
not be affiliated with the Welsh Federation ; 
you are an integral part, and, consequently, must 
bc federated with that organisation. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Excursion. 


The ninth annual excursion of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union promises to be 
one of the biggest events in the history of the 
organisation, that is if we gauge the possibilities 
by the energy that is being put into the arrange- 
ments. The secretary of the Lancaster Photo- 
graphic Society has been at considerable trouble 
to tabulate a list of trains and fares from nearly 
every station in Lancashire and Cheshire. Alpha- 
betically arranged, it looks a most formidable list, 
and the compiler is worthy of a reputation as a 
railway traffic superintendent. The list has been 
furnished to all secretaries, and Мг. Е. 
Whitaker, the Federation secretary, asks me to 
draw attention to the excursion in the hope that 
every associate will make an effort to be present. 
It is the first outing under the arrangements of 
the new secretary, and he would like to see a 
record, and so should 1. 


What Lancaster has Provided. 


The Lancaster Societv promises a good time, 
and wish it to be known there is plenty of mate- 
rial for pictorial work, and there are three sepa- 
rate rambles arranged. Ramble No. 1 will be 
under the leadership of Messrs. Baines, Davies, 
Atkinson, and Hinton, and will meet on the 
Castle Parade at 11.15 a.m., and visit the Castle, 
the parish church, the quay, Covell Cross, and 
the new town hall. In the afternoon the two 
rambles are arranged to start at 2.25 p.m., one 
going to Caton, and then walk back to Lancas- 
ter, a course of five miles along the banks of the 
River Lune. This is a delightful walk, and full 
of subjects for the camera. I tried this outing 
one afternoon when the sun was going low, and 
it was а delightful exnerience. The other ex- 
cursion is to repeat the morning excursion to 
the castle and church, with the addition of a visit 
to Williamson Park. 


Other Details. 


The catering details are of the best. A two- 
shilling lunch at the Kings Arms Hotel at т ».m., 
and later in the afternoon return to tea, fixed, 
I believe, for 6 p.m. Associates will please wear 
the badge of the Federation, and their friends a 
red rose for recognition. Leaders will be easily 
recognised by the red ribbon badge. The Fede- 
ration Secretary will reouire to know how many 
are going bv morning of May aoth. Members 
wishing to change plates whilst in Lancaster can 
do so free of charge in the dark-room of Mr. 
К. T. Simpsca, photographic chemist, North 
Road, who, by the way, is president of the Lan- 
caster Photographic Society. The rooms of this 
society аге situated іп Stonewall, and will be 
open to associates and their friends. 


A County Durham Loss. 


Sincere regret will be felt throughout the 
North of England at the death of Mr. Francis 
Yeoman, J.P., which occurred at his home in 
Hartlepool on Tuesday, April 28th, at the age of 
sixtv-six. Mr. Yeoman, Although a native of 
Scarborough, had lived in the Hartlepools for 
many years, where he carried on business as a 
shipowner and broker. His loss will be keenly 
felt in shipping circles, in which his expert know- 


ledge, sound business capacity, and sterling 
character were held in high esteem. An ardent 
and capable amateur photographer, Mr. Yeoman 


was for many vears president of the Hartlepools 
Photographic Society, in which capacity he was 
no mere figurehead. He was rarely absent from 
a meeting, and his whole-hearted interest. and 
kindly encouragement and advice will make his 
loss keenly felt by that body. In fact, all his 
many photographic friends, both in the Hartle- 
pools and elsewhere, will be the poorer for the 
nassing of his genial presence with his kindly 
manner and wholesome enthusiasm. Mr. Yeoman 
leaves a widow, four sons, and two daughters, to 
whom our respectful sympathy is tendered. 


Ashbourne Exhibits 

The Ashbourne Photographic Society have held 
their annual exhibition. recently, and several 
members showed some very promising work in 
woodland scenery and portraiture. There was no 
formal opening. 


Dukinfield Loses its President. 

I have also to record another loss in the person 
of Mr. Daniel Firth, the esteemed president of 
the Dukinfield Photographic Society, who passed 
away at his residence оп May ist. Mr. girth 
was a genial and painstaking president, who 
found nothing too great a trouble to him so long 
as he was providing pleasure and profit for his 
fellow-members at Dukinfield. It will be ditncult 
to replace one with so excellent a personality, 
and we are sorry for the society he represented, 
the Federation to whom he owed allegiance, and 
for his many friends and relatives who mourn his 
loss. He was interred at St. John's Church, 
,«urst, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Cavendish and L.C.C. Fraternise. 

The second annual! exhibition of the Cavendish 
Camera Club was held on Мау znd, in the large 
hall of Fircroft Road L.C.C. School, Upper 
Tooting, S.W., and thc committec are to be 
congratulated upon having been able to present 
such creditable examples from such a small, but 
none the less enthusiastic club. It is particu- 
larlv pleasing to be able to record that the duties 
of honorary judge and critic were most kindly 
undertaken by Mr. r. C. E. Dimmick, of the 
L.C.C. Camera Club. The best picture in thc 
exhibition was shown bv Mr. W. Smoker, whose 
“Miss M. I. S." was awarded a silver medal, whilst 
in the beginners’ section, Mr. B. A. P. Griffiths, 
with "The Conference,” and Mr. W. T. Dane, 
with "Antiques," secured the awards; and spe- 
cial commendation was given to Mr. C. S. Cox, 
for "Westminster School " and Mr. A. R. Gibbs. 
for “Reaping at Even.” The cominittee desire to 
express their appreciation of the interest taken 
by the members of the 1.C.C. Camera Club for 
having so kindly sent them a loan collection of 
21 exhibits, mostly the orizewinners at their re- 
cent exhibition. 


Bowes Park Bucy in May. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society last Monday evening, Mr. A. H. Ver- 
stage lectured on the town of Oxford, treating 
his subject mainly from an historical standpoint, 
and illustrating his remarks by a series of сх- 
cellent lantern slides. The monthly print com- 
petition resulted in a win for Мг. А. Н. Clark. 
On the th Mr. Е. C. Hornsey will demonstrate 
on the proper handling of limelight and the opti- 
cal lantern. On May and the society held their 
annual dinner at the Bell Restaurant, when 
about fifty peonle were present. After dinner 
there was a musical programme, interspersed with 
a few short toasts and speeches, “Auld Lang 
Syne ” terminating a very pleasant function. 


Darwen Bids High. 


One of the very best suminer programmes comes 
from the Darwen Association, who are even 
going so far afield as to raid Yorkshire on May 
27th, when they wil! have a flying matinée to Har- 
rogate and Ripon. Monthly competitions are a 
feature of the show, with prizes of substantial 
value, and a rose bowl to the winner of the open 
evem, to be held for twelve months. 


Champions and Second Champiors. 

The summer competitions of the Leicester 
Photographic Society are again a strong feature 
for the summer session, and cover every grade 
of member a champion class, a second-rate 
champion class, and a class for those who expect 
some day to get there. Medals, diplomas, 
nliques, and caskets are offered in temptation, 
and the conditions are so simple that the council 
are right when they sav it is not too much to 
expect from every member that be or she should 
contribute one or two prints. 


Edinburrh and Glasgow Join Hands in June. 
On June 6th the ramble of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society will be held in conjunction 
with the Glasgow and West of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association. The party will leave by the 
1.25 for Stirling. It is hoped that the members 
will make a very special effort to attend this 
meeting, as the council would like to have a 
verv strong contingent from Edinburgh to meet 
the members from the west. Mr. James Oliver 
has the arrangements for this meeting in hand. 
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prints for criticism must be addressed to the 


ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 


CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
| legibly written. 
iy е д, sent їп every case (not for publication). 


address must be 
All queries and 


Editor, 


Full name and 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, c2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Light Objects. 

Could you tell me why I cannot get the face 
or any white object out clean? 
H. W. S. (Walworth). 

This may be due to faulty exposure or 
development. You should submit a nega- 
tive of no value to you for our examina- 
tion. First of all full development is 
necessary to get strong density so as to 
get contrasty prints with clean lights. 
But if the exposure has been overdone 
you will get a flat, poor contrast negative. 
If the exposure has been underdone the 
darks of the subject will show no shadow 
detail, although the high-lights may develop 
out dense enough. Thus you will see that 
it is not possible to answer your question 
in a wholesale way. The contrasts of the 
negative depend on the light and shade of 
the subject, the exposure and development 

of the negative. 


Working Shutter from Distance. 
I want to fit up some means of working the 


shutter at a distance. 
A. H. A. (Stoke-on-Trent). 


If the distance is not very great per- 
haps you could use air pressure, 1.e., 
small elastic tubing such as that used for 
baby’s feeding bottle. Yes, you can em- 

loy electricity. Messrs. Griffin’s, of 
Kingsway. supply a little piece of appara- 
tus specially intended for automatic ex- 
posures, or it is quite possible to use a 
long piece of string leading from the shutter 
release down one tripod leg through rings 
to your hand. 


Photographing the Moon. 
Is it possible to take a fully exposed photo- 
graph of the moon with ordinary stand 
camera, etc. ? J. P. (Aberdeen). 


This question has been asked and 
answered many times in this column. 
There are two factors to be con- 
sidered, viz., light and speed of movement. 
The moon completes its daily circuit of 
360 degrees in 24 hours, i.e., 15 degrees 
per hour, or 1 degree per four minutes, or 
4 degree per two minutes. But the dia- 
meter of the moon is about half a degree 
of angle; so that it moves through its own 
diameter in 2 minutes. Now the point is 
that the moon is continuously moving, and 
the question for each worker to consider 
is how much movement (blurring) can be 
put up with. Now the tangent or sine 
of the angle subtended by the moon is 
about 1-110th. In other words, the dia- 
meter of the image of the moon given by 
any lens is (about) 1-110th its focal length. 


Thus a 54 (ie. rir-2nds) inch lens 
gives us an image 11-2nds multiplied by 
I-IIOth, i.e. one twentieth of an inch. 
But this is travelled in two minutes. 
Now it is customary to fix on r.rooth 
of an inch as the greatest permissible blur ; 
so we could in this case give as much as 
one-fifth of two minutes, which would 
correspond to 1-rooth of an inch move- 
ment. Or putting matters in general form, 
one may say that the image moves about 
I-IIoth of an inch in time two minutes 
divided by number expressing inches of 
focal length of lens. Thus in the case 
of a 3o-inch lens, 2 divided by 30, i.e., 
I-15th of a minute, or 4 seconds, would 
be about the maximum exposure time. 
As regards light, we may use the largest 
stop the lens has, as the object is so far 
away that it is re/atively a flat subject. 


Lantern Slide Sheet. 
I want to have made a lantern sheet g ft. 
wide. Can you give details? I am afraid I 
am not a handy man. 
T. J. E. (Basingstoke). 
Buy some stout calico sheeting. Loosely 
stretch this on a light wooden frame. Mix 
up a solution of size of such strength that 
when cold it just sets. To this add 
whiting, a pound to a quart of size solu- 
tion, and add a teaspoonful of treacle. 
Brush this freely on to the sheeting, and 
when it is quite dry apply a second coat- 
ing. Unless you are out to make a lantern 
screen for the fun of the thing, you will 
probably find it better in the end to buy a 
commercially made screen on canvas 
foundation. 


Toning Bromides Green. 
I wish to tone some bromides green, etc. Can 
one take it that modern high-class anastigmats 
are corrected for achromatism? 
C. G. P. (Forres). 


Yes, you may take it that any modern 
anastigmat issued by a first-class firm is 
corrected for achromatism. The vana- 
dium process is, perhaps, the best for 
toning bromides green. The chief agent 
is vanadium chloride. You will find it 
advisable to buy this as a 50 per cent. 
solution, costing about 2s. 6d. per oz. 
(Messrs. Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane 
E.C.) Take 16 gr. of this solution 
by weight, and dilute it to г oz. with 
distilled water. You now have a 1 
grain per fluid dram solution. То 1 oz. 
of water add 8 gr. of solid ferric chloride. 
The following is our own special formula 
for vanadium toning: A—Water 1 02., 
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potass. ferricyanide 20 to 25 gr. Render 
alkaline to litnus by adding ammonia 
drop by drop B—Take 1 gr., i.e. 1 fluid 
dram, of above dilute vanadium solution, 
and 1 fluid dram of above ferric chloride 
solution, and add water to 1 oz. Take a 
well-developed bromide print, thoroughly 
well fixed and well washed. Bleach this 
in solution A and wash it till the paper is 
stain free. Tone it in solution B, and 
then wash it just long enough to clear 
the high-lights, but not beyond this. An 
alternative formula is: A—Ferric chloride 
1 gr., oxalic acid 6 gr., vanadium chloride 
2 gr., nitric acid 5 minims, water j oz. 
B—Potass. ferricyanide 1 gr., water 4 oz. 
Add B to A slowly, stirring all the time. 


Fogged Plates. 

Can you tell me the cause of some Wratten 

panchromatic plates fogging with Lumiére's 

Quinomet Developer, еїс.? С. О. (Bury). 

Fog may come frcm so many causes 
that without knowing all the conditions 
one can only offer a few general guesses. 
Panchromatic plates of some kinds do not 
keep very long. The plates may have been 
kept in damp or gas-fumed atmosphere ; 
dark-room light unsafe perhaps ; too warm 
developer; fogged in the camera by light 
leakage, flare, etc. For green dichroic 
fog try bleaching by the chromium in 
tensifying bath and redeveloping, but do 
not carry redevelopment too far. | 


Toning Bromides Brown. 
How can I tone bromides brown? Is this done 
before or after fixing? J. B. (Bristol). 
The sulphiding process is the best for 
this purpose. After fixing and well wash- 
ing bleach the print in: Water то oz., 
potass. ferricyanide roo gr., ammonium 
bromide go gr. Wash it well, and darken 
in a § gr. per oz. solution of (crystal) soda 
sulphide, or saturated solution of barium 
sulphide, or 3 drops per oz. solution of 
ammonium  hydro-sulphide. Rinse ара 
dry. 
Blocking Out Background. 
How can an ugly background surrounding a 


head be entirely blocked out so as to print 
white? T. S. C. (Newcastle). 


This is a very easy matter. On the 
film side of the negative go carefully round 
the outline of the head on the background 
with a medium soft retouching pencil or 
finely pointed paint brush and any opaque 
colour, such as ivory-black or vermilion, 
and thus get an opaque line about 4 in. 
wide. Then cut a paper mask of black 
or other opaque paper, and attach this to 
the glass side of the negative. Or you 
can flood the glass side of the negative 
with a red varnish, such as actinone, and 
then, when this is dry, scrape away the 
varnish from all those parts that are not 
desired to print white. 


Leaky Camera and Slides, etc. 

I have acquired a 7} by 5 camera and slides 

which have not been used for many years. 

They have warped slightly and let in light. 

The name of McKellen is on the camera. The 

bellows is rather dry, etc. 

W. L. (Clapham Park). 
We do not know if the firm of McKellen 

is still in existence or not. But some time 
ago a McKellen camera was regarded as 
the “best possible " and highly esteemed. 
If you cannot make the camera and slides 
light tight by gluing strips of black velvet 
ribbon to the faulty places, you would be 
well advised to put the camera in the 
hands of a firm of repute, e.g., Watson’s 
or Houghton’s, of Holborn, for instance, 
for a report and estimate. A very little 
fresh and odourless castor oil may be ap- 
plied to the leather bellows. 
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E have just got a little 

batch of photographs 
taken by a young 
friend while on a 
yachting week-end, 
and as he asks us for 
a general as well as 
a detailed criticism, 
we propose giving 
this in the form of 
this week's lesson so 
that our beginner 
readers may share 
with him in the hints 
and suggestions. 

The photographs have been taken 
with an instrument of the folding pocket 
film camera type, but on plates in metal 
dark slides, and the first point we notice 
is that in several cases the plate is badly 
fogged. Look, for instance, at fig. 1, 
where the light patch at the bottom of 
the print is due to light streaking in 
through the space between the velvet 
of the slide and the velvet of the camera 
back. It is quite clear that this plate 
has been fogged in this way because 
light so entering is travelling parallel 
with the film surface, and will cast 
quite sharp little shadows of the rough- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


nesses of the film across the film. 
These markings appear as somewhat 
transparent comets on the negative, and 
are consequently black comets on the 
print. They are too small to show in 
the reproduction, but no doubt most of 
our readers will recognise them from 
our description, and will remember 
having seen them either in their own 
or some other worker’s nega- 
tives. A defect of this kind in 
the apparatus must be corrected 
at once or a deal of material 
will be wasted. Perhaps the 
best way of doing this is to strip 
off the piece of velvet on the 
camera and carefully attach a 
fresh piece of ribbon velvet, 
taking care not to select a 
piece too thick nor yet too thin. 
In the one case the slide would 
work very stiffly, and in the 
other, space would be left for 
the ingress of light again. 

As a matter of fact, when a 
camera is used in such exposed 
situations as on a yacht there 
is every likelihood of fog oc- 
curring with any kind of slide. 
If it can be managed, a sort of 
velvet sleeve slipped over the camera 
and through which the shutter of the 
dark slide is withdrawn and inserted 
is a great safeguard. 

The next point that strikes us is that 
one or two of the pictures are under- 
exposed. This is perhaps most notice- 
able in fig. 2, where the shadows under 
the oilskin caps are rather heavy and 
devoid of detail. This heaviness of the 
shadows is all the more apparent be- 
cause the background to the heads is 
the open sky, and so there is a con- 
siderable degree of contrast. It is pro- 
bable that fig. 2 had the same exposure 
that was given to the other prints, and 
if we compare fig. 2 and fig. 7 we shall 
see that our old rule with regard to the 
distance of the nearest shadow or dark 
object would tell us that four times the 
exposure was actually required, even 
allowing for the fact that the nearest 
waves in fig. 7 might be considered 
the nearest shadows. 

Another point is the out-of-focus- 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHS OF YACHTING SUBJECTS. 


ness of some of the nearer portions of 
the subject in figs. 2 and 3, but most 
particularly in fig. 2. We know the 
difficulty of avoiding this when working 
aboard a small yacht, but the nebulous 
mass seen on the right hand side of 
fig. 2 might certainly have been 
avoided, for reference to fig. 4 gives 
some idea of the position from which 


Fig. 2. 


the plate was exposed, and shows that 
there was room to move the camera a 
little further to the left, and so to avoid 
including the life-buoy at such close 
quarters. ` 

The lighting of fig. 4 is quite 
pleasing, and the play of light on the 
sail breaks it up very nicely, and gives 
interest to what would otherwise have 
been a dark and heavy corner. This 
and fig. 7 are quite the best of the 
bunch from the point of view of 
pictorial effect. With both figs. 5 and 
7, however, a good deal of trimming 
down is needed, and we have shown 
how we should feel inclined to cut 
them. It is difficult in many cases to 
avoid an unlevel horizon, and for this 
reason some trimming is necessary. 
But still more difficult is it to get near 
enough to a passing yacht to obtain 
a good-sized picture. The little bit we 
have marked out in fig. 7, however, is 
excellent in its way, and if this were 
enlarged to say {п by-eigbt or twelve by 
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ten the effect would be considerably 
improved. It is unfortunate that the 
sky was a cloudless one at the moment 
of exposure, because clouds enhance 
such a subject very considerably, and 
it is not easy to print them in from a 
second negative when we 
have a light sail occupying 
such a big position against 
the sky. 

In fig. the absence of 
clouds is not felt to anything 
like the same extent for 
several reasons. The sails 
take up more of the sky 
space, and the two light sails 
and the one dark one give a 
pleasing variety. The re- 
flection of the sail, and par- 
ticularly of the white hull, 
gives а distinct suggestion 
of sunshine, and this sugges- 
tion of sunshine helps the 
feeling that the grey repre- 
sents the blue sky. All these 
things are really matters of 
illusion. 

One of the questions asked us in con- 
nection with these prints is: whether 
it is better to use a big stop and a 
very rapid exposure or a smaller stop 
with a slower exposure. 
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This is a question that can- 
not be answered definitely and 


x | for all occasions, because cir- 


cumstances alter cases. For 
example, in such a subject as 
fip. 7, if the camera is held 
near the water level we may 


ground out of focus if working 
with such an aperture as Е/6, 
or even F/8, and the scale set 
at infinity, as it would need 
to be to get good definition on 
the distant yacht. With such 
a subject we should feel dis- 
posed to employ F/11 at most, 
and to set the scale just a trifle 
beyond infinity, so as to help 
the water in the immediate 
foreground a little. The in- 
creased exposure needed would not be 
such as to cause any risk of blur duc 
to movement, unless the boat from 
which the exposures were made was 
pitching a great deal or sailing very 
fast. Assuming a fairly steady stand- 


Fig. 4. 


point, probably a tenth and certainly 
a twentieth of a second would be quite 
a safe exposure. Of course, the actual 
time given would depend on strength 
of light and speed of plate. 

On the other hand, if the camera 
were at a somewhat higher level above 
the water, the difficulty of sharpness 
in the foreground would not exist, and 
then F/8 and a more rapid exposure 
would be equally effective. Such 
rapidity of exposure is useful 
in very windy weather, when 
not only would the subject be 
moving more rapidly but the 
worker might find it more diffi- 
cult to hold the camera still. 

Now, glancing at fig. 1 
again, we have a subject where 
nothing would be gained by 
the use of a small stop. The 
whole of the subject is in prac- 
tically one plane and so would 
be as well defined at F/8 as at 
F/16, assuming that careful 
attention was given to the 
setting of the focussing scale. 
But as the subject is so near, 
say within ten feet of the 
camera, a long exposure is 
needed. This means either a 


easily have the immediate fore- - 
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Fig. 6. 


short duration of exposure at a large 
aperture, or a longer duration at 
a smaller aperture. With a subject 
so likely to move, and aboard a yacht, 
the shorter duration of exposure would 
be preferable, so the tip would be, a 
large aperture, very careful estimation 
of the distance of the subject, and ac- 
curate setting of the focussing scale, 
and the shorter exposure rendered 
possible by the big stop. 

There is one other little point. When 
developing such exposures take care 
not to over-develop the near subjects, 
for the contrast in such is fairly strong, 
and not to under-develop the open or 
distant subjects, which have much less 
strength of contrast. 


"THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK." 

Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 

“How to Test a Camera." 

“Lighting and Exposure." 

“Some Hints on Landscape Photography." 
“How to Develop a Plate.” 

“Printing the First Negative." 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


L. 
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THE FARM POND. 


BY W. R. OPENSHAW. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


THERE is one quality of a picture that is 
more desirably absent than present, viz., 
that of puzzledom. If one looks at a pic- 
ture and instinctively says (or thinks), " What 
is it?" one may feel pretty sure that there 
is something amiss. Some years ago there 
was quite a rage in the “halfpenny comics,” 
as they were called, for puzzle pictures, 
“Find the policeman,” * Where is the baby ?” 
and so on. But, as with other puzzle toys 
and tricks, as soon as one knows how it is 
done the interest is gone. 

In picture making the conditions and 
aims are on a different plane altogether. The primary function 
of art is to please. The end of art is beauty. In addition, it 
may interest or instruct us, but its essential business is to 
appeal to our esthetic perceptions. There is no place for 
puzzlement in a work of fine art. Things of that kind belong 
to the platform entertainer or conjurer with his mysteries, sur- 
prises and illusions. We are moved to make these preliminary 
observations concerning the accompanying picture because a 
pictorially minded friend caught sight of this picture and tried 
it this way and that way uppermost, saying, “What is it?” 
then presently, “Oh, I see it now.” It may therefore be not 
unprofitable to consider this aspect of affairs a little closer. 

Now, usually an outdoor scene in nature presents some 
aspect or suggestion of sky, though near buildings or lofty 
mountains may provide exceptional cases. Such skyless sub- 
jects presented as pictures are apt to convey a kind of shut-in 
and incomplete suggestion. In nature we may be amid buildings 
or surrounded by lofty mountains, but without looking pointedly 
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at the sky its light is almost certain to make us “unconsciously 
conscious ” of its presence. 

In a picture of such a scene we are very likely indeed to 
miss this sky-light suggestion. The print before us is a case 
in point. Where one would usually expect to see some sug- 
gestion of sky we have a hill side only. We feel there is some- 
thing—we hardly know quite what—that is missing. In out- 
door scenes of this kind we expect to have the chief sky light 
in the upper part of the subject, but here our chief light, the 
pond, is in the lower half. 

Then again, in the background part of the scene there 
is a sweeping curve with a pronounced upward trend. This 
also is a trifle puzzling until the notion is suggested that this 
may be something of the nature of a cart track running up the 
hill background. 

Another factor which contributes something towards the 
general effect of indefiniteness is that the average tone quality 
of the foreground and background is so very much the same 
that one misses the aid to the suggestion of different distances 
which tonal gradation lends, and thus one does not “get the 
hang of things" for some appreciable time. 

A certain measure of freshness—not necessarily of subject 
matter, but of selection, presentation and treatment—three 
different things—makes for that personal quality which is essen- 
tial to pictorial art of any merit or value. But to strike a 
ground-tone note, a first impression of puzzlement is to appeal 
to those mental faculties which are alert to regard what is pre- 
sented in an unsympathetic mode of suspicion and strongly 
reserved judgment. And be it ever noted that a good first im. 
pression goes half the way to success. "Well begun is half 
done," says the old proverb. | 
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Arts and Crafts. 

Neither an artistic nor a scientific claim for photography is 
made in the title of the “Arts and Crafts” Exhibition. Art in 
the singular may be equivocal, but in the plural it is wicked. 
* Arts," so I find by reference to an unimpeachable dictionary, 
carry with them the following shades of shady meaning: 
tricks, wiles, stratagems, artifices, plots. And as though that 
were not enough, the sister word “Craft” similarly exhibits the 
serpent’s trail, and may involve cunning, guile, slyness, deceit, 
subtlety. Not one of these qualities appertains to the exhibitors 
at the “Arts and Crafts.” Quite the opposite. I should like 
to see any of them resorting to subtlety or cunning. Where they 
excel is in frontal attacks. They go directly for your third 
waistcoat button, and no wile or guile about it. But the arty 
and crafty suggestion is for the benefit of the prospective visitor, 
who, unless he does not mind his pockets being lightened, 
should certainly go disguised as a gasfitter, or be carried up and 
down the aisles concealed in a packing case. 


An Etymological Digression. 

There has always been some little difficulty in deciding what 
photography should be called. Some object to calling it an art, 
while others would be terribly frightened if you called it a 
science. A number of people—generally the other people in the 
house—have private terms of endearment for it, but these in 
most instances are too expressive and intimate for general con- 
sumption. Sometimes photographers themselves have called cer- 
tain phases of photography by names different from those in 
the text books. I recollect at one time sitting at a desk in a 
room from which a wretched poky dark-room had been par- 
titioned off. It was one of those places where, if you breathed, 
a bottle would instantly sustain a fracture of the neck, and if 
you moved an eyelid, the measure glass would get the shivers. 
Well, the limpid and beautiful mutterings which would come 
occasionally from the occupant of this chamber positively en- 
riched the vocabulary. But when begged to write out the phrases 
for the benefit of mankind, do you know if that modest fellow 
would take any of the credit? He said that there never were 
taps like those in that dark-room. Their gurgling had often 
deceived even him into the belief that they possessed the faculty 
of human speech. The brilliant epithets, in his belief, were 
the production of a defective washer. 


A Study in Prefixes. 

One of our contemporaries, I notice, has surmounted the 
difficulty of describing photography, and has used the phrase: 
“The history of our art-science.” This is quite a creditable 
effort to unite the warring camps by the hyphen of peace, and 
perhaps in time even the hyphen will become superfluous. The 
following little exercise in word-making may be worthy of study: 

Science.—Any branch of knowledge which co-operates with 
photography. 
Artscience.—Our own particular brand of photography. 
Prescience.—The foreknowledge of the failure of photo- 
graphers who use some other brand. 
Conscience.—(?) 
Difficulty has arisen as to this last word, which I have been 
totally unable to trace in any photographic dictionary. So far 
as my inquiries have gone, it appears to be quite unknown 
among photographers. 


A Mixed Lot. 


I met a lecturer the other night who made the bold claim 
that he never included a slide among his set which was not of 
his own production from first to last. Another lecturer with 
whom I was once acquainted proceeded in a different fashion. 
“When I could do so conveniently,” he said to me, “ I exposed 
a plate, and when I couldn’t, I bought a picture postcard.” 
Therein he proved himself a student of psychology. For, you 
see, when he came to lecture, and put in a view of his own 
taking, there arose an agonised cry of “Focus!” On this 
proving impossible, no matter how wildly the lanternist turned 


the screw, the audience had to meditate for five 


minutes on the tragedy of existence. But when 

the slide was changed, and one from a postcard 

projected, so great was their relief at seeing | 
something with a glimmering of intelligibility about it, that the 
audience broke into applause, and the general verdict was that, 
although the lecturer’s work was sadly unequal, he was capable 
at times of really brilliant effort. 


Mixed Dates. 

In an article on photography—a subject we seem to have heara 
something about previously—which appears in a Hampstead 
paper, I read that “in the year 1858 Baptista Porta constructed 
a camera obscura by placing a lens in an opening of a dark- 
room, and holding a white screen at the focus of the lens.” This 
seems to bring the prehistoric days of photography quite com- 
fortably close. At this rate of reckoning there must be many 
persons living to-day who shook hands with Leonardo da Vinci. 
By the way, if this notable mid-Victorian Baptista della Porta 
has survived the painfully rapid developments of the invention 
he patented only a matter of half a century ago, and will com- 
municate with this office, he will hear something to his advan- 
tage. Yet I confess to some uncertainty as to whether there may 
not have been cameras before 1858, for the Zimes, in telling us 
that several railway vans were required to remove over half a 
million negatives from the premises of a Richmond photographer, 
adds that the negatives represent “the work of a century.” So 
negatives were being made on the banks of the Thames a quarter 
of a century before photography was discovered. We wonder 
whether any of those early negatives represent Bill Adams 
winning the battle of Waterloo. 


The Spring Picture. 
All the papers are engaged at present in telling the amateur 
photographer where he may find spring subjects. 
They tell us to go where the daffodil blows, 
Where earth is in blossom and bud, 
And (if we're particular how we compose) 
To get the spring clouds as they scud. 


They point to the trees, to the shrubs, to the vines, 
Clad in the shy fashions of May, 

So perfect a balance of masses and lines 
Is only preserved for a day. 


In meadows there dances and dimples the brook, 
The downs have their patches of sheep, 

In fact there's a picture wherever you look, 
Another wherever you leap. 


Yet for my spring subject I only await— 
Which may to Dame Nature seem treason— 

With camera loaded, in th’ park, by th’ gate, 

The first snowy vest of the season. 
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The original, a print on self-toning paper (61 x 40), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LOVEY MARY. BY MISS FLORENCE BARRON. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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‘TOPICS OF THE WEEK L 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT 


There is every indication that the present year will 
be one in which the reflex camera will be supreme. On 
all sides we hear of manufacturers putting 
forward cleverly constructed and reliable 
forms of this popular type of instrument at 
prices which would have been considered 
impossible a few years ago. That much of this is due 
to the action of the lens makers in producing large- 
aperture anastigmats at a low figure there can be no 
doubt, and the result is, as a glance at the advertisement 
pages of the present issue of THE A. P. will indicate, 
the amateur photographer bas such a choice of reflex 
cameras now offered him that he will indeed be hard to 
please if there 1s not one available to suit both his desires 
and his purse. Particularly notable are the reflex instru- 
ments introduced by Messrs. Houghtons, W. Butcher 
and Sons, and the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co. 
of Altrincham. All are fitted with anastigmats working 
at F/4.5, and are reliable, efficient, and well-finished 
cameras; the first-named has a Zeiss lens, the second 
an Aldis, and the third a Cooke. In fact, the last-named 
camera was listed at the beginning of the season at 
nearly £4 more than the price at which it is now offered. 
For the man, however, who prefers to pay a higher price 
for a reflex camera there are still many well-tried and 
luxurious models for him to select from; and, in fact, the 
position finds its analogy in the motor world at the 
present time. The cheaper-priced but quite efficient and 
reliable car of recent introduction has enormously in- 
creased the number of motorists, yet the makers of the 
higher priced cars have had no reason to grumble, as 
their business has increased also with the greater 
interest taken in motoring. We may therefore welcome 
the enterprise of the firms who are bringing forward the 
cheap and efficient reflex as likely to be highly beneficial 
to photography generally, and the makers of photo- 
graphic apparatus and material in particular. 

оо ө 

As previously announced, the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom will be held at Perth 
from July 6th to 11th, 1914. 
The official handbook has now 
been issued by the Council, 
and, as usual, indicates the enormous amount of care 


A REFLEX 
YEAR. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTION AT PERTH. 


that has been devoted to the arrangements for the meet- 
ing by that doyen of photographic secretaries, Mr. F. A. 
Bridge. Not only is the handbook a complete guide to 
the meetings and excursions, etc., for members of the 
Convention, but it is in itself an interesting guide-book 
to the districts to be visited. This is the second time 
the Convention has visited Perth, and those who remem- 
ber the 1903 meeting will look forward to this year’s 
with pleasurable anticipation. An influential reception 
committee has been formed, with the Lord Provost at 
its head, and the headquarters will be the new City 
Hall, which was recently erected at a cost of £35,000. 
The programme for the week is most attractive. There 
will be a civic reception and conversazione on Monday; 
excursions to Dunkeld, Killiecrankie, etc., on Tuesday, 
at the invitation of Mr. A. E, Pullar; Dunfermline on 
Thursday, where the members of the Convention will 
be entertained by the Chairman of the Carnegie Trust; 
St. Andrews on Friday, and a visit to Dupplin Castle 
on Saturday. А garden party will be given at “Cleeve,” 
on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. F. Norie-Miller, on 
Wednesday, and the annual dinner held at the Saluta- 
tion Hotel, Perth, on Wednesday evening. A further 
detailed note on the Convention arrangements will be 
given in THE A. P. of next week, and in the meantime 
readers should write Mr. Bridge at Downshire House, 
Barry Road, S.E., for full particulars of membership. 
The annual subscription is 5s. only. 


o o o 


Has the reader ever seen portraits in which the sitter 
seems to be spinning round and round (in this way), or 
else tumbling over and over (so)? 

PORTRAITS THAT The brothers Adams—Chris. and 
SPIN ROUND.  Marcus— gave an excellent joint lec- 
ture on portraiture at the Profes- 

sional Photographers' Congress, and Mr. Chris. Adams 
said that a good many portraits, chiefly of the sketchy 
type, affected him in that fashion, Often they would 
be rescued from the rotatory effect if a strong, straight 
line were put at the base. They lack just that added 
touch to complete the half circle, or the pyramid, or 
the line of beauty, which are still the essential things 
to be observed in composition. There should also be 
an attempt, Mr. Adams thought, to-get into a,portrait 
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a suggestion of roundness from back to front as well as 
from side to side—the roundness not merely of a hoop, 
but a ball. Mr. Adams is against the gable-enders, as 
he calls them, and says that once the professional tries 
a high side light, he will never go back to the top light; 
indeed, he himself prefers a long narrow band of light, 
say three feet deep. Surely the fact that everbody looks 
years younger in a railway carriage, where one has a 
low side lighting, should have taught our professional 
brethren worldly wisdom. 

9 9 e 

. Needless to say, Mr. Adams was insistent upon the 
need for individuality in portraiture. In its highest 
sense, individuality is genius; in its 
lowest, it is at least something better 
than copying. He reiterated certain 
advice which the late Snowden Ward 
gave to his brother Marcus: “Be absolutely yourself, 
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even if you fail. It is by so doing that a man finds 
his level, and is able to carve a groove for himself, if 
not a name." So insistent was Mr. Adams upon in- 
dividual freedom that apparently he claimed the right 
for a man to follow his bent, even to extremes in tonal 
arrangements. Seeing that the process of photography 
was merely one vast scheme of tones, what is the 
authority that would restrict the worker only to the 
tones within a more or less narrow scale? Mr. Adams 
closed on a bit oi profundity, none the less wise for 
being something of a platitude. Your own (the por- 
traitist’s) mood will be reflected in the portrait. Ap- 
proach the sitter conceitedly, and conceit will be written 
upon the result. Be suitably humble, and you will find 
humility there. This, of course, is to assume an 
amenable sitter, but the general truth is pretty well 
understood. Act like a gentleman to Nature, and you 
will find that she's a lady. 


THE HOLIDAY PHOTOGRAPHERS EQUIPMENT. 4.£r. 


this year, are generally regarded as the commencement 

of the holiday season for hosts of British photo- 
graphers; in fact, many amateurs wait until they can take 
their annual holiday before considering the camera kit at 
all. This, of course, is quite wrong from the point of view 
of the keen worker, who started in earnest at Easter, or the 
still keener "all-the-year-round " man. 

For the amateur, however, who waits until he is going for 
a holiday trip, and takes his camera largely as a recording 
instrument, there is little to say beyond advising him to 
make a few trial exposures, preferably in bright sunshine, 
before starting. The resultant negatives will show him 
whether the camera—if an old one—is in good, light-tight 
condition, and lens and shutter are working satisfactorily. 

The more serious worker might also do worse than indulge 
in a similar little preliminary canter of this sort, and test his 
apparatus throughout by practical methods. Frequently a 
camera and lens that has withstood winter storage in a damp 
place will, on exposure to hot sunlight, develop a tendency to 
warp and crack in an alarming manner, while the surfaces 
of the lens glasses will have gathered a slight film that will 
produce an otherwise inexplicable general fog or halation in 
the photographs unless removed. Frequently bellows have 
been accused of slight leakage when this fault has been 
found in negatives, yet a careful clean-up of the lens with a 
very soft clean handkerchief will brighten the image. 

The equipment of the photographer going on holidays, so 
far as his photographic apparatus is concerned, depends 
largely upon the length of the holiday and the district 
visited. The photographer, for instance, who is going on a 
walking or cycling tour through long stretches of country 
will need a differently considered kit from the photographer 
who is making, say, a seaside town or cathedral city his head- 
quarters. In the latter case the question of plates or films 
will not need such serious preliminary consideration, as 
supplies will be readily obtainable from the local depot; 
whereas in the first case it mav be necessary to carry what 
is required. It will be as well, too, in the former circum- 
stances to think of the size of the camera, as this will have 
a considerable bearing upon the comfort of the owner. In 
short, so far as the camera is concerned, the convenience of 
transit and the object to which it will be devoted are matters 
worthy of very careful consideration. For instance, the man 
who is doing architectural work will probably want a larger 
and more substantial stand camera than the worker who is 
snapshotting beach and holiday scenes. 

A reflex or small folding camera will be more suitable for 
figures and open landscape work generally, while the inclu- 
sion of a light tripod will frequently enable good time ex- 
posures in interiors, etc., to be given with the small pocket 
camera 


T HE Whitsun holidays, although falling somewhat late 
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The ideal method is to carry both plates and films, using. 
if necessary, a dozen plates, say panchromatic, for special 
subjects, the plates to be changed in darkness at night in 
one's room ; while for all other subjects films, either roll-films 
or film-packs, can be employed. In this ed a complete 
range of material is provided, and for the bulk of one's 
work the facility of film-changing will prove very attractive. 
The perfection of the modern film has placed it well in the 
running with the best plates, and during the bright summer 
weather, when the light is at its best, the fact that plates 
are obtainable of a much higher speed than films is mot of 
such paramount importance as during the winter months. 
In fact, many photographers will rely solely upon a film 
camera as their photographic holiday outfit. 

The question of gape Sunt referred to above, is one 
that may exercise the minds of many amateurs on tour, and 
the thought of possible difficulties has frequently turned 
them to the use of films only. Although the bogey of plate- 
changing has been dealt with on more than one occasion in 
Tue A. P., the subject may well be mentioned again here. 
It can be definitely stated that, under normal circumstances, 
the inclusion of a ruby lamp and materials or appliances for 
blocking out windows (unless it is intended to change plates 
in the daytime) is entirely unnecessary. The ordinary bed- 
room at night with the blinds pulled down and all lights out 
is, аѕ a rule, quite safe for even the fastest plates. Light 
reflected into the room through fanlights over doors or 
through windows, provided no direct light reaches the plate, 
can be regarded as safe for practically all plates. Care 
should be taken, of course, not to expose them for any 
greater length of time than actually necessary to the faint 
diffused light in the room, and it is usually best to change, 
say, on the bed, with one’s back to the window or wherever 
reflected light may be entering, so as to keep them in shadow 
as much as possible. There is much less chance of fog 
under these conditions than if a leaky portable ruby lamp 
is used. 

A definite system should, of course, be adopted if the 
plates are to be changed expeditiously, the best plan being to 
first empty out the new plates, using the empty plate- 
box as a holder for the exposed plates, which should be 
filled in to it as rapidly as possible from the dark slides or 
changing-box, taking care to place them film to film. With 
the lid on the box, the packets of new plates are opened and 
the dark slides refilled, and if it is remembered that plates 
are always packed film to film there should be no difficulty 
in recognising the film side and feeling that the slides are 
filled properly. As soon as all the slides are filled, the 
exposed plates are again taken out of the plate-box, wrapped 
in fours in the wrapping paper from which the new plates 
have just been taken, and finally packed back in the box, 
which is sealed and labelled for future development. 
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Photography is now 
and then spoken of 
in a comprehensive way 
as mechanical, but this is 
in a great measure libellous. If any one is troubled by 
such a depreciatory estimate he may derive consolation 
from looking round the Spring Picture Shows, which 
clearly suggest that other artistic mediums are open 
to similar criticism. 

Suppose your companion on a country walk looks over 
the landscape and remarks, “ You get a good view from 
here,” you may agree with him or not, and if your 
enthusiasm is stirred it will be the result of your own 


observation, 
not of his. 
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" THE artist is an interpreter of Nature. 
People learn to love Nature through pic- 
To the artist, nothing is in vain, 
nothing beneath his notice.” So says Wm. 


A HINT FROM THE SPRING [6 
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Special to ‘The A. P. and P. N.” 2 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


matter at all, be satisfied in a general way 
that she is an admirable type of British 
matron; but if someone had said, “This is a 
most graceful woman, with a beautiful 
character, and an expression full of intellectu- ў 

ality,” she is no longer a type but an engag- 

ing personality. So with a portrait. We see many 
pictures of British matrons for one that expresses what 
is vital to individuality. 

Still, there is the disconcerting fact that the uninspired, 
or mechanical, type of art pays, and painters with a 
living to earn have very good reason for producing sale- 
able goods. Those who have the knack of manufactur- 
ing such things as the public like, whether classical 
groups in a marble setting such as the crowds at Bur- 
lington House insisted on having from Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, sentimental love-scenes, battle-pictures, sea- 
scapes, or gaudy sunsets reflected in water, are on sure 
ground. 

Such artists do what is expected of them and exactly 
meet demand, without making any undue strain on the 
apprehension of their patrons or on their own powers, 
the only trou- 
ble being to 
secure enough® 
accuracy of 
definition to 
present a like- 
ness to people 
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tions, movement, and a thousand other things 
which previously passed unnoticed. But Hunt is 
a little too sweeping in suggesting that there are not 
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technical dex- 


the valey, some who have learned to love the beauties of Nature terity has 
with the old бу | | much more to 
church spire a= SN quite apart from any influence from pictures. do than indi- 
above the Es vidual feeling, 
apple- blos- and it is popu- 
soms!" his admiration is contagious, and interest is lar because it is easily understood. If the artists let 


kindled in a particular feature of the landscape, while 
the remainder is merely perceived as an appropriate 
setting. 

There is something more. The scene, even if less 
attractive than cottages and blossoms clustering round 
an old church, has some kind of beauty that has appealed 
to your friend, and if you do not perceive it at first 
glance, you will surely try to do so, for you cannot be 
quite indifferent when you see that he is so moved. Such 
is human nature, and it asserts itself whether one is 
looking at pictures, scenes, or people. If we are intro- 
duced to Mrs. Robinson, we may, if we think about the 


their imagination go to the extent of emphasising com- 
binations of colour and form to convey a mood. or to 
accentuate a strange effect, while intentionally neglect- 
ing irrelevant detail, their prosperity would vanish. 
Nature would assume an aspect that it does not present 
to the average man, who would at once conclude that 
there was something wrong. 

The man who first painted a blue cow occasioned a 
good deal of amusement, but now everyone knows that 
in certain effects of light towards evening white objects 
so forcibly reflect the colours of the sky that cows mav 
be blue, pink, violet, or, indeed, almost any other colour. 
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and they may be so represented without serious danger 
to the painter. Peril lies in being a pioneer, and is most 
easily avoided by mechanical adherence to the ways 
with which the public have grown familiar. Attention 
has lately been directed to the punishment of Keats for 
breaking with tradition in poetry, and the example is 
a warning that few painters dare neglect. 

At the same time, the Spring exhibitions remind us 


that innovations are clamouring for notice, and іт- . 


mortals are few. On the whole, perhaps, the suspicion 
and hostility invariably aroused by new departures is 
a useful provision of Nature, otherwise we might be 
overwhelmed by the flood of “ists” and “isms,” of 
which, in fact, there seem to be enough and to spare 
already. We are not so much in want of novelty of 
method or subject as freshness and vitality of observa- 
tion and inspiration. The theme of the Madonna and 
Child seems to have degenerated when we see its faint 
reflection in the factitious sentimentality of the ir- 
reverently named “Kiss Mammy ” school, as exhibited 
by young painters of insignificant domestic experience. 
Yet if the representation be personal and sincere there 
is no reason why a modern mother and child should not 
be the subject of an impressive work. It all depends 
on the artist and the treatment, on individual observa- 
tion and genuine feeling. 

Photographers may reflect ‘with satisfaction that the 
mechanical quality is expressive not so much of the 
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medium as of the man. There may be mechanism in 
their method, but that it need not necessarily be ob- 
trusive in the result has been sufficiently proved by a 
long series of exhibitions. With the full expression 
of the individual there must be corresponding suppres- 
sion of the instrument, and how far this should be 
carried is a nice question on which difference of opinion 
will no doubt continue to exist. Some may go to the 
extreme that provokes the remark, “Very charming, 
but it is not photography "; while others pin their faith 
to the straight print arrived at by such preparation as 
should secure the desired effect. 

But there is also the middle course that combines the 
touch of personality with the distinctive qualities of 
photography, and probably this is the one that will al- 
ways have most adherents among pictorial workers. In 
any case, if they bring a cultivated and sensitive percep- 
tion to bear on their theme, and are moved by a single- 
minded impulse to express what they have received, they 
will certainly go on a long way towards eliminating 
the mechanical quality and preparing the way for genuine 
contact between artist and spectator; and this end 
is likely to be achieved, not by the kind of general 
presentation that shows equal regard or indifference for 
all the features of the subject, but by dwelling affec- 
tionately on the place imagination has helped to adorn, 
and dealing with the rest by harmonious suggestion. 
This is what is meant by emphasis and simplification. 
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the practice of photography which 
causes the beginner more anxious 
thought than the problem of de- 
velopment. Exposure is a knotty 
problem, but there are exposure 
meters to reduce it to simplicity. 
Similarly it may be urged that 
there is the factorial system, which 
reduces development to a mere 
matter of calculation. True; but 
experience goes to show that, either 
because of the forbidding sound of 
the name itself or because the 
beginner has not read enough photo- 
graphic literature to appreciate the 
simplicity of the system, the fac- 
torial system is usually worked by 
amateurs whose beginners days 
have long since been left behind. 

There is, however, another system of development which is the 
very quintessence of simplicity, since it does not involve even 
the simplest of calculations, nor does it call for the exercise of 
any degree of judgment. This is the old “water-bath” system, 
which, although very popular some years ago, does not seem to 
be very widely known to the newer generation of workers. The 
method of working is as follows. The exposed plate is put in 
the developing dish and the developer poured over it as usual. 
As soon as the first sign of the image makes its appearance, the 
plate is taken from the developer and placed in a dish containing 
plain water only, and covered over with a piece of cardboard. 
Now, when the plate leaves the developing dish, the gelatine 
emulsion is saturated with developer. When the plate is placed 
in the water, this developer goes on working until its power is 


The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, 


Cheshire, for their Easter Competition for prints on Rajar papers 
and postcards made from negatives taken on Rajar roll-films or 
Rajar plates, have been awarded as follows:—First prize 
(s guineas), Horace Wright, East Dulwich, for print on Rajar 
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EVELOPMENT: A SURE AND EASY METHOD 
FOR THE BEGINNER. 


Special to '" The А. P. and Р, N.” Lu 
PROBABLY there is no operation in 


By J. BAILEY. 


exhausted, when it stops. The high-lights, which appear first, 
are developed out, followed in succession by the range of tones 
down to the deepest shadows. When all the detail on the plate 
has been brought out, the plate is taken out of the water bath, 
and, as it will be seen to be somewhat deficient in density, is 
put back into the original developer for a second or two, so that 
It is then rinsed and fixed as usual. 

In addition to its simplicity of working, this method has other 
advantages which render it exceedingly useful to the more 
advanced worker. Take, for example, a subject which has exces- 
sive contrasts. In the ordinary way of development either the 
high-lights or the shadows suffer. If the negative is developed 
for detail in the high-lights, the shadows portion prints out dead 
black, while if development is prolonged so as to produce the 
detail in the shadows, it will be found that, on account of the 
over-development, the detail in the high-lights cannot be printed 
out without considerable retouching or masking. By the method 
described above, however, the detail is retained in both the high- 
lights and the shadows. For when, in the water bath, the high- 
lights have been fully developed, action ceases, while the other 
portions of the emulsion are still being acted upon, until they in 
turn are fully developed. The result is a negative possessing 
full printing detail throughout the complete range of tones. For 
this reason the system is ideal for architectural work, and 
especially interiors, where there is usually much shadow detail. 

The best developer to use is one which is slow in action, build- 
ing up the image gradually bit by bit, such as pyro-soda. 
Developers which, like metol, act almost immediately on the 
plate, bringing up the image in a flash, should not be used for 
this method. { 

Readers who have experienced difficulty in judging the cor- 
rect development of their plates are recommended to try this 
method, when they will find development robbed of all its 
terrors. 


bromide paper from negative on Rajar special rapid plates ; 


second prize (2 guineas), J. H. Saunders, Leeds, for print on 
glossy P.O.P.; third prize (1 guinea), L. Elias, Llandudno ; 
fourth prize (4 guinea), F. Powell Ayles, Weymouth. Rajar 
albums and consolation ргі4%5 ђауе also been sent out. 
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HEN the writer took 
W up photography a 

quarter of a century 
ago, the technique among 
amateurs was nothing like 
equal ќо the standard 
attained to-day, while pro- 
fessional photographers, 
through the extent of their 
practice, were, on the whole, 
much more skilful in manipu- 
lation. The remark was often heard that, while a very poor 
negative had to be scrapped by an amateur, a professional 
could make a good print from it, and, in fact, could get a 
satisfactory result so long as there was anything visible at 
all upon his plate. 

An amateur can cheerfully acknowledge that an attempt 
to photograph some particular subject has proved a failure, 
and that, given time and opportunity, he will try again. He 
is thereby entitled to more respect than the man who is 
content to pass bad work. A professional, on the other hand, 
must never admit failure. Sitters will not be content with 
such excuses as that he forgot to stop down the lens, and so 
hopelessly over-exposed his plate, or that the shutter had 
stuck, producing a similar result. He must show something 
more or less good, make a virtue of necessity, and, with all 
possible courtesy, inform his sitter that he does not feel that 
the proof is as artistic as such a charming original is capable 
of yielding, and that to do both herself and his reputation 
fuli justice he would be greatly favoured by another sitting. 

Retouching can never make a negative equal to one that 
has had the detail brought out and the original tone values 
preserved by legitimate chemical treatment. The writer had 


a great disappointment in this respect. On his wedding 
day the groups taken by a professional photographer were 
evidently greatly under-exposed— probably negatives of that 
type which shows most satisfactory detail when examined 
by reflected light on the film side, but which fail altogether 
to transmit such detail to the print. Ketouching had been re- 
sorted to to save the photographer's reputation, and— well, the 
prints were evidence of the fact. Now negatives of this type 
are always most disappointing. Ordinary means of intensi- 
fication do not seem to bring up the detail, and hundreds of 
negatives which in reality contain a good image are scrapped 
because they cannot be printed. Visually, mercury intensi- 
fication appears to improve the detail, but it is a well-known 
fact that the finer the particles of silver in an image are, 
the nearer to the blue end of the spectrum are the rays of 
light they transmit. Apparentiy the fine detail, even when 
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INTENSIFICATION. 


A Reliable Method of Dealing with Over.exposed Summer Snapshots. 


intensified, is sufficiently blue to pass light which acts upon 
the paper almost as freely as if there were no deposit there 
at all. 

Now the process photographer has many good methods 
which might greatly help the amateur under certain circum- 
stances. His wet plate process would be a great help in copy- 
ing line subjects in black and white, for example. As a rule 
these operations require special plant and accommodation, 
expensive and uncommon materials and apparatus, and 
altogether are not practicable to the amateur. Among these 
facilities for good work of a special kind is generally classed 
the process which forms the title of this article. At least two 
of the chemicals are not stocked by the photographic dealer, 
while the text books speak of the process as only suitable 
for line work, and even of limited application there. To 
answer the text books first. This idea is quite mistaken. 
The writer has found the method of intensification to be 
of really extraordinary usefulness in ordinary amateur nega- 
tive making. It is particularly applicable to the class of 
negative just referred to. It imparts to even the slightest 
trace of silver deposit a brown non-actinic colour, and yields 
a degree of intensity to an image unobtainable in any other 
way. The operations are quite simple, and even the 
beginner need not hesitate to try them. The solution used for 
bleaching may not be poisonous, but it is nothing like so 
bad in this respect as the mercury bleacher. The appended 
illustrations speak for themselves. No. г is a print from a 
negative which received only one quarter of the proper 
amount of development. No. 2 is a print from a duplicate 
negative after lead intensification. s 

The main precautions to be taken are to thoroughly 
fix and well wash the negative. Any silver left in the film, 
either in the form of undissolved sensitive salt or of silver 


salt dissolved in hypo, will darken up when the intensifier is 
applied. 


The negative is bleached in 


Lead mitrat srra errain k ET PENER E 1 oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide  ........................... J oz. 
Water 7 aaa nia Src 10 OZ. 
When dissolved add glacial acetic acid ...... 1 oz. 


Next it is washed for a couple of minutes and rinsed in a 
couple of changes of a 2} per cent. solution of hydrochloric 
acid for say 15 seconds each, and again well washed until 
the yellow colouration has quite disappeared. 
The plate is blackened in 
Pure sodium sulphide ..................... ) oz. 
WAT. элнан знали tones: MU IO 07. 
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And the rinsing, acid treatment, and final washing carried 
out exactly as after bleaching. 

Both solutions can be used repeatedly, and will last for 
many months. It is more conducive to clean negatives if 
the solutions are filtered occasionally. 

Perhaps the most striking application of this intensifier 
is to under-exposed autochromes. These are always of too 
cold a tone, and the lead treatment, being of a brown shade, 
counteracts this coldness, yielding natural colours and of a 
gorgeous richness, hardly obtainable even by correct ex- 
posure and normal after-treatment. The plate, after the 
second development, is fixed in hypo, and then reduced in 
very weak hypo and ferricyanide till the lightest tones have 
only a trace of deposit left upon them. After a couple of 
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minutes’ wash the bleaching is performed. A rinse is given 
under the tap, the acid solution flowed rapidly over the plate 
twice, and followed by a couple of minutes’ wash. After 
blackening, the same course is observed as with the dry 
plate, namely, to give the same amount of washing, acid 
treatment, and washing as was given after bleaching, say 
30 seconds, two flows over and two minutes. 

Should a negative show a brown stain, this can be re- 
moved either by immersion in, or local application, as the 
case may demand, of a solution of one part of chlorinated 
soda, as supplied by the ordinary druggist, in 1o parts of 
water, following this by an application of the weak hydro- 
chloric acid solution without washing the plate in between 
the two operations. 


om 


SOME NOTES ON HIGH-SPEED WORK, SPECIALLY IN 
REFERENCE TO AEROPLANE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Special to °° The Amateur Photographer aud Photographic News." 


T is perhaps, difficult for most people to realise the great 

advance that photography has made in recent years. With 
the advent of the aeroplane and flying machines of various 
patterns, and the consequent necessity for vastly improved 
photographic apparatus, old-fashioned outfits have been rele- 
gated to the shelf or the second-hand dealer. It is safe to say 
that the enormous progress made in the provision of cameras for 
the successful portrayal of objects in rapid motion is worthy of 
as much consideration as the progress made in the science of 
locomotion itself. 

Equipped with a really first-class reflex, which can be obtained 
fitted with any of the best anastigmatic lenses, 
an amateur photographer may set out confident that 
he will be able to obtain satisfactory pictures under 
the most trying conditions. It must not be forgotten 
that in the matter of this success the makers of the 
up-to-date cameras divide the honours with the 
makers of plates who have advanced with equal 
speed along the path of progress. Take, for example, 
the Record plate, with its great speed (500 Н. 
and D.), which practically makes the user of the 
reflex independent of light conditions. No longer 
is it necessary to leave the camera at home during 
the winter months or when skies are grey. 

A sentence or two as to composition. While, per- 
haps, for press work and for photographs required as 
records only, a good picture of a moving object, as 
shown in the first illustration, is sufficient, it should 
by no means satisfy the enthusiastic amateur. As 
well build a house without definite plans as seek to 
obtain an artistic picture without due regard to its 
composition. It is difficult, of course, to suggest the 
actual method of composition (say) at an aviation 
meeting, for methods will vary with individuals, and 
the individuals will vary as much as the cameras 
they use ; but one or two general hints may be oppor- 
tune, and not without interest. 

Too often an aviation meeting picture consists only of an 
aeroplane against a perfectly white sky, and a narrow strip at 


Fig. 1. 
the bottom depicting a mass of spectators craning their necks 


skyward. Not picturesque, by any means; but the inexperi- 
enced photographer, having successfully taken such pictures, will 
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probably at the approach of dusk shoulder his camera and go 
home, failing to realise that by so doing he is missing the chance 
of really artistic pictures. His idea is, of course, that the fading 
light will make a successful picture impossible; he fears his 
skies will be grey, his foreground lacking in detail. That such 
ideas are entirely erroneous will be fully demonstrated by care- 
ful consideration of the second illustration which accompanies 
this article. The picture, which was taken at dusk on a * backed" 


plate, far from losing interest by lack of detail in the foreground, 
gains enormously in suggestion, and successfully portrays that 
mysterious interval at the close of day when one is conscious 


Fig. 2. 
that night has spread her dusky wings, and is speeding to her 
sombre throne. 

In the composition of pictures of this character it would be 
difficult. to expend too much care. The position of some tree 
in the meighbourhood, its illumination or otherwise, may spell 
success of failure, as the case may be. Then, too, having care- 
fully composed the picture, one has to resist the impulse to vary 
the arrangement on the arrival of the airman in some unexpected 
direction. It may be absolutely necessary to alter; but, in cases 
of this sort, it is well to *make haste slowly," and to * wait and 
see.” 

In the taking of aviation pictures the rising front, as fitted on 
the Soho reflex, made by Messrs. Marion and Co., will be found 
of great service, as in almost all cases there is too much fore- 
ground and too little sky to give the necessary suggestion of 
height. It is important, too, that one should not forget to lower 
the sky-shade as far as possible when photographing against the 
light. Other points which require caretul attention are distance 
and angle of view. It is as great an error to get the aeroplane 
too large as too small. Generally speaking, the range should be 
about 100 yards. This suggestion applies particularly to pictures 
across which the machine is travelling lengthwise, or—to use a 
nautical term “broadside on.” In instances where the aero- 
plane is approaching “bow on”—if one may keep to nautical 
phraseology—a nearer distance may sometimes be selected; the 
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same remark applies, of course, to the taking of the machine 
when it is receding, with the “stern” or tail facing the lens. 
For aviation work on bright days full exposure can easily be 
attained at 1-800th sec., but as late afternoon approaches, the 
exposure should be increased to 1-300th sec. Тһе question of 
aperture is one which gives the inexperienced photographer much 
anxious thought. Shall he use a small *stop" for the sake of 
definition, or a large aperture, and so lessen the exposure 
required? As a matter of fact, with cameras fitted with the best 
types of anastigmatic lenses the difficulty does not arise at all, 
although the photographer may think it does. It will be found 
that with a fairly full aperture the negative will be "crisp," not 
only at its centre, but throughout. That being so, it is obvious 
that the fuller aperture permits of a greater volume of light on 
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the mirror, which, in turn, greatly simplifies the process of 
focussing on a moving object. 

It is difficult, of course, to lay down any hard-and-fast ruie 
but one may with confidence suggest that it is unnecessary to 
use a smaller aperture than F/4.5 to F/6.3 when the nearest 
object is тоо feet from the camera. It may be added here that 
the artistic rendering of pictures will be found less difficult with 
a reflex, as the exact composition may be carefully studied on 
the mirror up till the actual moment of exposure. The negatives 
of both illustrations to this article were developed with pyro-soda. 
Development should be carried on until the detail is well defined 
in the shadow portions when viewed from the glass side. With 
Record plates this can be done without risk of “fog” if reason- 
able care is taken in the early stages of development. 
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PRINTING PAPER IN THE MAKING. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


HOTOGRAPHIC paper (writes an “A. P.” representative) 
P is a tame enoagh thing when you buy it in a packet from 
the shop, and in that form it could hardly stir sentimentality in 
the most sentimental bosom. But it is very different when you 
enter a lurid Hades, and see it hanging up in immense festoons, 
each of them three times as tall as yourself, looking for all the 
world like the banners of a giant host. It is very different when 
you peer through a window and see the vast strip moving 
sullenly along with a motion which suggests that it had no 
beginning and can never end. It is very different when you see 
it presently in the form of innumerable upright cylinders, like 
ghosts in an over-populated graveyard. 

That is what two hundred and thirty photographers saw 
the other day—two hundred and thirty photographers, and one 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER representative, who alone, perhaps, 
being destitute of every shred of business instinct, was able to 
see the arcana of photographic paper manufacture with a 
detached and unromantic eye. 

In sober English, the occasion was the visit of the Professioral 
Photographers’ Association, on the Wednesday of Congress 
week, to the new Park Royal factory of Messrs. T. Illingworth 
and Co., Ltd. (which was reviewed and illustrated in THE A. P. 
for Jan. 12 last). The first thing those professionals did on 
arrival at this spot, fifteen minutes from Paddington by special 
train, was to form themselves into a group and have their photo- 
graph taken. Trust professional photographers for that! Their 
holidays are very like the busman’s. And don’t they chivy the 
poor photographer who has the job of taking them! | 

The “fifteen-twelve ” being delivered over to the mercies of 
the dark-room, there appeared on the scene a number of smart 
guides, each with a safelight reading-lamp in his buttonhole, a 
megaphone for attachment to his mouth, and a typewritten 
speech which he spoke to his party trippingly on the tongue. 
First was visited the place where the raw paper—to the value of 
£10,000, we were told—was stored before being coated with the 


VISIT TO THE ILLINGWORTH FACTORY. 


emulsion. Then came the glowing “carbon kitchen,” where the 
carbon tissue is coated and dried, any given part of it taking 
fourteen seconds to pass through the sensitising machine. On 
this occasion a special red carbon tissue was in evidence, to 
add greater emphasis to the suggestion of a slow fire. Of one 
room we only passed the door. It was the strong room, where 
a ton of nitrate of silver is stored. Professional photographers 
are well known to be of unimpeachable honesty, every man 
Jack of them, but fortunately the custodian learned in time that 
a photographic journalist or two were to accompany the party, 
and thereupon refused to surrender the key. 

Then through the passages, lighted by ruddy oblongs, to the 
place where, surrounded by water tanks and steam coils, the 
emulsions are mixed by machinery, and where the mangled air 
is replaced by a fresh supply every few minutes. Then to the 
room where the emulsion is chilled on to the paper, and so 
through the drying and storage departments, to the cutting room, 
where one expert machine thinks nothing of cutting up half a 
million postcards in a day’s run. And as expert and quick as 
any machine—and far more lovely, of course—were the busy 
fingers of scores of aproned maidens, sorting and examining 
sheet after sheet with incredible deftness there under the red 
lamps. 

This does not exhaust the Arabian Nighty mysteries set down 
on the twenty thousand square feet of Illingworth flooring. 
There was the enlargement side of the business to be inspected, 
not to speak of the refrigerator house, and the stills where five 
hundred gallons of distilled water are made per day, and the 
place where they take the atmosphere in hand, and wash it, and 
dry it, and fan it, and brush its ’air. But these things must 
give way, as must also Mr. Illingworth's eloquent little speech 
and his hospitality, to one dominant impression, that of the 
great gliding web of paper or card, making its slow, interminable 
way, and the cutting machine, which can cut up half a million 
postcards in a day’s run. 


ФФ 
SIMPLIFIED PHOTOMETRY. The Value of a Density Meter. 


N his lecture before the Royal Photographic Society on the 

subject of simplified photometry and its practical use in 
negative-making and printing, Mr. E. Sanger-Shepherd sug- 
gested some simple means by which the worker may arrive at an 
understanding of the principles of Hurter and Driffield. When 
the ordinary worker made plate tests, as a rule, he compared 
two plates by making two equal exposures, one after the other, 
and developing until he got out of each plate all that he could. 
By such a method he might have to deal with two plates, one 
of them in reality being five times as fast as the other, and 
yet be led to assert that the fast plate was really the slower of 
the two. Properly to make a comparison, it was necessary to 
take, not only the black and white end of the scale, but the 
range of densities through the whole of the object it was desired 
to represent. The only practical way in which it was possible 
to arrive at relative knowledge was by measurement. It was 
impossible to tell the difference between two plates by testing 
in the camera, the difference being obviously enormous. One 
must have some means of measuring the amount of light passed 
by the negative, and this was provided by the lamp-black wedge, 
which was one of the tools every photographer ought to use. 

One of the first things that a man who used a density meter 
found was that his negatives varied far too much, and thereupon 
he altered his development for the next batch, and by that means 


kept his negatives to a more even density. The range of density 
wanted in a negative was very much less than most amateurs 
seemed to think. Asked what was the difference between black 
velvet in shadow and white paper in sunlight, they would reply 
that the difference was enormous, measurable in thousands of 
times. But if one plotted the exposure made through one of 
these lamp-black wedges on one side of the plate against a land- 
scape on the other, one would find a range of 1 to 30 quite as 
much as would be required for an ordinary negative, and that 
was about what the difference between black velvet in shadow 
and white paper in sunlight amounted to. After all, the nega- 
tive was only a means to an end, and most negatives were 
required for printing purposes on paper. Now, the very best of 
our papers would hardly represent a scale of 1 to 30, so that it 
was of no use to have a scale varying from 1 to 40 on the nega- 
tive. It was a very good bromide paper indeed that was capable 
of a range of т to зо. The ordinary portrait negative had a 
range verv much shorter than this. If one took some of the 
best portrait negatives, such as would be seen in exhibitions, it 
would be found that there was only a difference of three or four 
numbers on the density meter between the highest and the 
lowest deposit on the prints. Mr. Sanger-Shepherd added that 
it was possible to get a very much wider range of gradation on 
carbon than on any other printing medium. 
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USING THE REFLEX. 


-has a reflex camera been obtainable for so low a figure 

as is advertised this year, a complete instrument being 
now purchasable for less than a ten-pound note. At this sum 
there will, undoubtedly, be a great number of buyers, and 
the photographic press will have to accord special columns 
to the complete study of reflex work. 

The possession of a reflex places great power in the hands 
of the user, and great power in unaccustomed hands recalls 
the proverb of the beggar upon horseback. A few hints to the 
thousand and one new purchasers may save them a lot of 
disappointment. | 

It will, doubtless, be thought very nice to be able to “ focus 
right up to the instant of exposure" (vide advertisements); 
but if the reflex man keeps twiddling his pinion screw about, 
he runs a very grave risk of getting his snapshot out of 
focus after all. The better plan, by far, is to focus upon a 
definite spot and wait until the subject arrives there, when 
the matter can be completed to the snapper's satisfaction by 
releasing the shutter. 

A large-aperture anastigmat is a luxury in other types of 
instrument, but is a sine qua mon in a reflex. The largest 
aperture, which should be F/4.5, should be looked upon as 
reserve power, however, and F/6 or F/8 used for general 
work. | 

Avoid antinous or tube and pneumatic ball releases. For 
all other instruments they are absolute perfection, but are 
utterly unsuitable for a reflex. The reason is that the whole 
right hand is required to hold and steady the camera, and 
detachment to manipulate a release is fatal. The trigger 
should be released with the thumb, the four fingers being 
beneath the camera, and pressure, not jerking, applied. 
` Remembering that the operation of a reflex is altogether 
different from that of any other type, and acting accordingly, 
the new reflex photographer will find that they are beyond 
all question the kings of cameras, and deserving of the 
homage and respect due to monarchs; in return for which 
they will follow the example of kings, and give to their 
courtiers the finest photographs obtainable. 


A Want Not Yet Supplied. 


The lens shade is a matter to which apparatus-makers 
might well give a little more attention, which would profit 
themselves as well as their customers. We still want a lens 
shade of rectangular form, the opening of which can be 
quickly closed or opened so as to protect the lens from 
spray, rain, blowing dust, etc. It should be dead black 
inside, and of some waterproof material, light and collap- 
sible, and easily fixed on the lens hood by a bayonet or other 
joint, so as not to be easily lost. The entire framework 
could be made of steel wire, on the opera hat principle, and 
so close up when not in use so as to be a vest-pocket item. 
‘Its cost need not be very serious. Something of this kind 
has only to be used a [ow times in sunny weather to be 
appreciated. 

A practical point in connection with waterside work often 
lost sight of is the broad fact that the water surface is always 
reflecting the skylight. If the water surface is calm, this is 
all the more effective as a reflector, and if the sun is shining 
or there are white clouds facing us, the strength of this re- 
flected sun or sky light may be such as to favour general 
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fog on the plate, and at times yield flare spots. This all 
points to the need of the use of an efficient lens hood or sky- 
shade. In most modern reflex cameras a sky shade. of 
some sort is usually provided. This takes the form of 
a flat flap, which projects in a horizontal direction over the 
lens. This, of course, is better than nothing at all; but be 
it noted that the lens is open to attack not only from the top 
by direct sky or sun light, but also at the bottom by skylight 
reflected from water, wet mud, wet streets, snow on the 
ground, etc., and also at the sides by any light objects, such, 
for instance, as the wall of a whitewashed cottage, which 
may be large enough and near enough to be quite serious. 
Hence a lens shade to be effective should surround the lens 
on all sides. The ordinary lens hood is cylindrical. Ме can 
add to this bv a strip of black paper fitting on to the metal 
hood, and held in position by an elastic band. Of course, 
this must not project so far as to cut off any light needed to 
form the picture. If it be large enough to include the ex- 
treme corners of the plate it must admit some light that is 


not required to form the image, as our plates are rectangular 


and not circular. Hence the rational form of a lens hood 
opening should be rectangular, with its length and breadth 
so proportioned as to agree with those of the plate in use. 
Messrs. Newman and Guardia make a hood of this kind, as 
also do Messrs. Sinclair and Co. and Adams and Co. 

At times it is possible to avail oneself of the very aid ot 
shade cast by some such object as a tree trunk, building, etc., 
so as to arrange for the tree trunk, etc., to cast its shadow 
across the lens and yet not intercept any part of the desired 
view; or we may be able to hold some object, hat or cap, for 
instance, ourselves so as to shade the lens from direct sun- 
light. But one need hardly add that an all-round lens shade 
fixed to the lens is to be preferred in every way. 


High Speeds not always Desirable. 

It is curious that the possession of a camera with a focal- 
plane shutter always brings to the possessor a desire to try 
some subject calling for a very brief exposure. | 

Now, it may be said at once that success in this depart- 

ment is not by any means an easy matter. For it requires, 
first of all, quite suitable conditions and apparatus, and also 
the power of seeing, thinking, and acting at one and the 
same time. Consequently, there are not a few ways of 
making fatal mistakes, with the obvious consequence that 
one sees far more failures than successes. 
. Now, first of all, one should recognise the fact that objects 
in rapid motion appeal more to our wonder or surprise than 
to our imagination or admiration. A successful photograph 
of an express train going at sixty miles per hour, a bird on 
the wing, a bullet in mid-air, or even a high diver or jump- 
ing horse, appeal more to our head than our heart, more to 
the sense of admiration of the skill of the apparatus maker 
and photographer using it than to any pictorial sense. Of 
course, it should be admitted at once that there is plenty of 
room for good technical photography, quite apart from any 
picture making. The point to note is that the high-speed 
worker so often fails to see why his excellent piece of good 
craftsmanship is not also at once acclaimed a picture. There 
is no reason why a high-speed result should not be a picture 
—but the fact remains that, generally, the conditions for 
pictorial effect are not favourable, so that the number of such 
pictures is conspicuously small. 
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A TOUGH JOB. 


BY 
O. H. COULSON (Melbourne). 
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WILD CHERRY. 


WILD-FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A BRANCH OF NATURE WORK APPEALING TO THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Special to * Che A. Ф. ana P. М." ø By B. HANLEY. 


S the spring 


a d vances 
and  na- 
ture's 
garland of wild 
flowers becomes 
more noticeable 


day by day, one's 
thoughts turn 
instinctively 
to this branch of 
work, for some of 
the flowers seem 
almost to ask for 
one to take them. 
In this section of 
work, as in most others, there are many pitfalls to avoid, 
and a little advice on the subject, therefore, may not be 
ill-timed or out of place. 

Personally, I only favour the photographing of plants 
or flowers taken in their natural surroundings. In the 


LESSER CELANDINE. 
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majority of cases, it is true, it may be far easier to pull 
some of the flowers to take home and arrange to one's 
liking in the studio during a leisure half hour, than it is 
to secure a good picture out in the open, but the results 


will bear no comparison, for in addition to showing the 
chief char- 


acteristics 
of the flow - 
ers and 
leaves it 1s 
better to go 
one further 
and try to 
illustrate in 
your pic- 
tures the 
kind of sit- 
uation the 
plant likes 
and what 
form it 


GuELDER Ross. 
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WATER CROWFOOT. 


takes when growing in situ. This, of course, cannot be 
done in the case of an indoor studv, and therefore I pre- 
fer working in the open, and when making a negative let 
it be one of a plant growing in a typical, not in an 
unusual situation, i.e., if the photograph is to be one of 
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a collection illustrative of the habits and 
haunts of our native flora. 

A good idea is to make a series of 
studies of each species photographed in 
order to show something of its life his- 
tory. For instance, expose a plate at 
different periods, say one showing the 
early life of the plant, when it may be 
spreading its leaves in green rosettes or 
ever-widening circles, and thus securing 
for itself room to grow and develop; 
another when the flower buds appear; a 
third with the full flower, and yet another 
showing the fully ripe seed vessel or fruit. 
Mav I here give a word of warning 
against the practice of rubbing or spong- 
ing foliage with a wet cloth before making 
an exposure. I have often seen this 
method recommended as being such that 
will enable the worker to secure more 
detail of the structure or veining of the 
leaf, but whilst this may be true in regard 


SrEAR PLUME THISTLE. 


to one part of the leaf, the reflected light on the other is 
nearlv alwavs sufficient to spoil the picture. 

Probably for open-air work a camera of half-plate 
dimensions is most suitable, although good results can 
certainly be obtained by means of the quarter-plate; but 
much more can be included in the larger picture without 
reducing the size of the flowers until they are scarcely 
recognisable. It is usually advisable to show something 
of the plant's surroundings, but let me caution vou 
against the extreme of including too much, for to do so 
is to detract from the main object. Just how much or 
how little to include cannot be laid down here; much 
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depends upon the subject and its situation. The worker 
should bear in mind the fact that the primary object of the 
photograph is to show the plant and then its surround- 
ings, so the predominating feature should certainly be 
the plant or flower. 

Naturally the question of plates must be mentioned. 
With many branches of photographic work one can 
almost leave this question, for almost any grade can be 
adapted to meet requirements, but here we must have an 
orthochromatic, on account of the need for the colour 
values being reproduced correctly. One disadvantage 
in using the ordinary ortho. plates is the necessity for 
the accompanying screen, and recently I have discarded 
these in favour of the non-filter variety, and as these 
require no yellow screen or other light filter, a much 
quicker exposure can be given. 

As light breaths of wind even make a great deal of 
difference in this branch of work, the fact of a quick 
exposure being allowable is greatly to be favoured, for 
nothing is so fatal to good results as a slight wind sway- 
ing the leaves or foliage. Really it is surprising how 
even the faintest suspicion of a breeze will set the leaves 
and flowers swaying and trembling. 

A great help in this work is a wind screen. This may 
be made from a rough sheet of cardboard, cloth, etc., 
enclosed in a wood framework, but, for my part, I like 
one fitted with a sheet of glass, which can be placed at 
the windward side of the flower and thus shelter it from 
the wind unless it is blowing half a gale, and yet does 
not cast a dense shadow, as a screen of opaque material 
will. The size of the screen depends entirely upon the 
worker's choice, and, of course, a large one is neces- 
sarily more awkward to carry about. 

Practically all my flower studies are taken with the 
subject shaded from the direct rays of the sun, otherwise 
one gets a patchy effect of light and shade which may 
be all right in some artistic sense, but yet is hopeless 
from a nature study point of view, for the delicate detail 
of many flowers is entirely lost in the strong light. 

One reason why this branch of work should be indulged 
in is because there is no lack of material. Turn which 
way you will, all through the summer there is a wealth 
of bloom onevery hand; indeed, right from the time when 
the pale yellow primroses and the delicate scented violets 
peep out from their clustered leaves beneath the leafless 
trees, until the meadow saffron flaunts its lilac blooms in 
the meadows bathed with autumn sunlight, the inter- 
vening weeks are crowded with myriads of floral tokens, 
each of which in its turn marks the year's passage from 
new life to hallowed resting time. 
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The Streatham Photographic Society has vacancies for new 
members in its photographic portfolio, which now circulates 
within Carter, Paterson and Co.'s delivery area. For particu- 
lars, apply to the secretary, 4o, Broxholm Road, West Norwood, 


There is a vacancy in the Stereoscopic Society (Postal) for a 
new member. Anyone joining now will be eligible to take part 
in the annual “draw” of 1914. Joining fee is 1s. 6d., and annual 
subscription 2s. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary, B. Diveri, Huntly, N.B., on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope. Т 

Photographing Furniture.—Inquiries reach us from time to 
time from readers who are interested in the photography of 
furniture, old chinaware, etc. To all such we can heartily 
recommend the booklet issued by the Wratten and Wainwright 
division of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C., entitled “ The 
Modern Method of Photographing Furniture.” It contains much 
practical information and a number of half-tone illustrations. 
The price is threepence. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, 
and of 24 per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding common stock, payable on July 1, the 
directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have 
declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common 
stock, all payable on July 1 to stockholders of record on May 29. 


Bargains in Lenses.—From the branch of the City Sale and 
Exchange, at 54, Lime Street, E.C., we have received a new 
list of second-hand lenses of all kinds, including enlarging, pro- 
jection, and cinematograph lenses, prismatic, marine, field, and 
opera glasses, etc. Although over a thousand items are listed, it 
should be noted that this represents only a portion of the firm's 
stock, and in the event of an applicant not finding exactly what 
he requires on examining the list, on writing to the City Sale 
and Exchange, detailing his wants, they will doubtless be able 
to supply. Copies of the catalogue may be obtained free from 
the address given above. 

The enterprise of an amateur photographer in the village of 
Amlwch, on the coast of Anglesey, won recognition during the 
hearing of an Admiralty action in the Liverpool County Court 
recently. We learn from the Ziverfool Daily Post that the 
vessel which was the subject matter of dispute went ashore on 
the rocks off Amlwch and was taken into the harbour. Usually 
in such cases the litigants are put to a good deal of expense in 
securing photographs of the damaged craft. The Amlwch photo- 
grapher, however, was on the spot shortly after the disaster, and 
the parties were able, at less cost than would otherwise have 
been possible, to obtain possession of pictures of the stranded 
vessel. The photographs figured prominently during the 
hearing. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF DRYING PRINTS 
IN QUANTITIES. 


HEN a large number of prints re- 

quire drying, after the necessary 
washing, a suitable place must be found to 
accommodate them, and it is advisable to 
occupy as little space as possible. Fifty 
or sixty prints pinned up ir a long row, or 
even placed flat on the table, will occupy 
a considerable space, and it was to avoid 
this trouble that the following method was 
adopted, and which will accommodate 
between eighty and ninety quarter-plate 
prints in the very limited space oí two 
square feet. 


24" 


| A 


fie 5. 
Cyd Elevation 


The device is exceedingly simple to 
make, and can be completed in about half 
an hour ; the details of construction are as 
follows : —Procure a piece of wood--ordi- 
nary deal will do quite well—24 in. long, 
3 in. wide, and 1 in. thick, plane and 
smooth neatly, and 3 in. from one end 
and j in. from the top of the board (see 
fig. 1), drive a staple with a square head 
(see fig. 2); the staples are the same as 
the electrician uses for fixing the electric 
wires to the wall. Then every 3 in. from 
the first staple, and in a straight line, fix 
six more staples, and 4 in. from the bottom 
of the board, and immediately opposite the 
staples already fixed, drive a correspond- 
ing staple; fig. 1 will explain adequately. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Shert articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tug А. P. AND Р 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


N. are invited for this 
Articles 


Of course, these staples will not have to 
be driven quite home, as they will be used 
as slots in which to slip an arm, as will 
be explained later. The reverse side of 
the board should be treated in exactly the 
same manner, and the board will have 
fourteen pairs of these slots. 


Then procure fourteen pieces of wood, 
12 in. long, 3 in. wide, and } in. thick; 
these should also be planed and smoothed ; 
fourteen pieces of flat wire shaped like A, 
fig. 3, are required to slip into the staples. 
Each strip should be 4 in. long, and one 
arm should be bent longer than the other 
(see A, fig. 3). These strips of flat wire 
may be purchased from any 
wire-worker, being the lengths 
used for making bird-cages, 


z and have a small hole punched 
9 at regular intervals of about 
ў 2 in., and a long length тау 


be bought for a copper or two. 
Fix these wires to the lengths 
of wood, as shown in fig. 3, 
using small brass sprigs. 


Then, at one end of the board, } in. from 
the top, fix a strong tenter-hook (C, fig. 4), 
and at the bottom end fix a piece of wood, 
4 in. long, 1 in. wide, and } in. thick (see 
D, fig. 4). This should be fixed with a 
brass screw, or may be made to turn 
round, as shown by the dotted line in 
fig. 4. 

"T he arms should be fitted into the slots, 
each side of the board holding seven ot 
these arms, and six quarter-plate prints 
can be pinned to each arm ; the right-hand 
arm in fig. 5 will explain. These arms 
will always remain at right angles to the 
board, and they cannot swing round or 
interfere with the adjoining prints on 
account of the flat wire and the square- 
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headed staples. The method of hanging 
the device to the wall is shown in fig. 6, 
and when fixed it is impossible for the 
board to swing from the position in which 
it is first fixed; the piece of wood shown 
at D, fig. 4, prevents this. 

A very simple and expeditious method 
of drying the prints is to fix the board to 
the wood casing, which is usually placed 
round the hot-water cylinder in the bath- 
room, using a staple which, if painted the 
same colour as the woodwork, will not be 
noticed, and as there are no sharp points 
protruding it will not catch and tear the 
clothes. Before pinning the prints to the 
arms the surface moisture should be 
blotted off with some of the fluffless blot- 
ting paper sold for this purpose. The heat 
from the cylinder will quickly complete 
the process of drying, without in any way 
damaging the prints, as the heat is not 
strong enough to cause even the slightest 
trouble. 

If it is not required to fit the board with 
the staples at each side then a screw-eye 
may be fixed in the centre of the length, 
and hung on a nail in the cylinder case. 


E. Е. 
—— to ج‎ 
A USE FOR SPOILT PLATES. 


S the inevitable spoilt plates accumu- 
late, the novice in photography is 
naturally led to ask as to the uses to which 
the glass sheets may be put, and as often 
as not he is referred to the glazing of 
cucumber frames and the making of 
paperweights. But now that the price of 
plates has been considerably increased, 
due, it is said, to the value of glass, the 
point in question becomes really interest- 
ing, and the consignment of a valuable 
commodity to the dustbin is a procedure 
that calls loudly for comment. That good 
uses may be found, say, for quarter- 
plates is undoubted, but the one in par- 
ticular that should appeal to all amateur 
photographers who are desirous of making 
the best use of spoilt plates is the making 
of miniature passe-partouts. 

The passe-partout, as is well known, is 
the simplest method of glazing and pro- 
tecting the print for hanging purposes, 
and the modus operandi is very easy. From 
the negative (a spoilt one, of course) strip 
the emulsion by means of hot water, and 
thoroughly clean the glass. Procure a 
sheet of fairly stiff cardboard, the veriest 
trifle smaller than the glass. Mount the 
print to be framed on paper of a suitable 
colour and of a smaller size than the card- 
board. Lay the glass on the top, and pro- 
ceed to bind up the whole by means of 
gummed strips, exactly as in binding lan- 
tern slides. The strips really form the 
frame, and may be of any colour, accord- 
ing to taste. If the cardboard be cut a 
trifle smaller than the glass, as suggested, 
its tendency to bulge in the middle will 
be obviated ; it will lie perfectly flat, thus 
keeping the print in contact with the 
glass. The finished article will be a very 
neat and effectively glazed print, which 
may be hung up in odd corners of the 
room. The same applies, of course, to 
any size negative. To provide a hook for 
hanging, a bit of string and some stamp 
edging are all that is necessary. It may 
be added that the practice involved will 
be found invaluable in leading up to the 
larger and more serious article that the 
novice will require later on for exhibition 


purposes. 
W. F. K. 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Brave churches grew ’neath the hands of men, 
We see not now their like again.” 
E. Nesbit. 


МИЕ is the longest of our cathedral churches ; 
it exceeds St. Albans in internal length by a little over 
five feet. 
present. 


In 1079 Bishop Walkelyn began what remains of the Norman 
work. His successors extended the church eastwards. 

At the end of the twelfth century Bishop de Lucy commenced 
the rebuilding of the presbytery eastward ot the Norman work, 
and later, in the Decorated period, the presbytery, leaving 
the Norman crypt below. The interior of the presbytery has 
been described as being undoubtedly one of the finest architectural 
sights in England. 

The transformation of the nave was the work of William of 
Wykeham, the founder of Win- 
chester College, and in carrying ا‎ 
out that work he shortened the ©) 
western part of the building. 

The principal view-points are : 

No. 1, 8.30 a.m. East end of 
cathedral. 

No. 2, 9 to ro a.m. 
looking westward. 

No. 3, ditto. The north choir 
aisle from near to the monument I 
to the heart of Ethelmar. 
Bishop Wilber- а > 


In Norman times the nave was longer than at the 


The choir, 


No. 4, ditto. | 
force's monument in south tran- d rep NAVE. © 
sept. e 9 9 €» 


. No. 5, 10.15 a.m. to noon. The ۱ 
Deanery and cathedral tower from 
the choir. 

(Note.—The numbers on the 
ınargins of the plan indicate view- 
points more distant than there 
shown.) 

No. 6, 11.15 a.m. 
choir stalls, etc. 

No. 9, 11.15 to 12.30. 
and great screen. 

No. 8, 11.15 a.m. Across the 
retro-choir from north-east. 

‹ No. 9, 11.30 a.m. The nave, 
looking west. 

No. 1o, ditto. Corner of the 
north transept—the oldest part of 
the building. 

No. 11, noon. 

No. 12, ditto. 
Chapel. 

No. 13, 1 p.m. The Norman marble font, with panels illus- 
trating the history of St. Nicholas of Myra. 

No. 14, 1.30 p.m. The choir screen. 

No. 15, 1.45 р.п. The nave, looking east. 

No. 15a, 2 to 3 p.m. The great screen, with glinting sunlight. 

No. 16, ditto. The retro-choir, with Bishop Waynfleete's 


The dark oak 


The choir 


* To the Ciesa Qata 
4 €^ mey Co е 


Entrance to south choir aisle, with steps. 
Screen of Lady Chapel and Bishop Langton’s 


Chantry. (Avoid chandelier.) 
No. 17, ditto. The retro-choir, with Cardinal Beaufort's 
Chantry. 
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No. 18, ditto. South choir aisle. 
No. 19, ditto. Back of screen and feretory from south-east. 
No. 20, 2 to 2.30 p.m. The portal monument. 
No. 21, ditto. Bishop Harold’s monument. 
No. 22, 4 p.m. The west front from near the Grenadiers’ tomb- 
The inscription on the latter should be read. 

No. 23, ditto. The front from the lime-tree avenue. 

No. 24, ditto. The cathedral from the north-west. 

No. 25, 4.30 p-m. The close gate (w. a.), showing old houses 
(Cheney Court) through opening. 

The carvings in the Lady Chapel, the chantries, and elsewhere 
are of great interest to the detail worker. 


Other points of interest in the city are the West Gate, Wolve- 
sey Castle ruins, the Butter Cross facing God Begot House, the 
Oid Cheesehill Rectory, and monument to King Alfred, of whose 
burial place (Hyde Abbey) but little remains, the site being con- 
verted into a pleasure ground. 


WINCHESTER. 


CHAPTER HOUSE. . ‹ 


THE DEANERY 


eo © 


For photographing in the cathedral a fee ot 1s. per day, or 
2s. 6d. a week, is payable. 
Holy Cross is about 1} miles distant alongside the river. 


Most of the British Cathedrals have already 
been dealt with in this series, and in some cases 


the back numbers are still obtainable from the 
Publishers, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, 


sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full 


name and address must be 
All queries and 


addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Cloud Printing. 

I should be much obliged if you would tell me 

how to print clouds from a cloud negative, 

etc., also where to get a dull black paint for 

dark slides? R. F. (Newlands). 

1. Lightly print on P.O.P. the landscape 

negative until you can clearly see the sky- 
lins. Then with knife or scissors divide 
this print along the skyline. Put each 
part in daylight to go as dark as possible, 
forming two masks. Then on the glass 
side of the landscape negative fix the sky 
mask covering up the sky part, and on 
the glass side of the cloud negative fix 
the landscape part of the mask. Now 
print the landscape negative with a white 
blank sky space, transfer this to the 
masked sky negative, adjusting the sky- 
line with the utmost care, and print in the 
clouds. For dead-black paint apply to 
Vanguard Manufacturing Co., Maiden- 
head, for a preparation called “ Nigrogene,” 
or mix up some ivory black or lamp- 
black (powder) with just enough gold size 
to make a stiff paste like putty, and thin 
this down to a treacle consistency with 
turpentine. 


Dark Sky. 

I have taken several photographs, etc., but 

the sky always comes out too dark, etc. 

C. W. (Peckham). 

First of all, your print has been over- 
printed, but a lighter print would still be 
at fault, for evidently the negative does 
not show enough contrast. The sky part 
is too thin, not dense or opaque enough. 
This indicates over-exposure and under- 
development of the negative. You could 
probably improve the negative by intensi 
‘ying. For formule consult any text or 
hand book on photography. 


Enlarging. 
I find I cannot get my enlargements absolutely 
sharp, though when focussed on the screen 
they look quite right. F. J. E. (Stamford). 
The root of your trouble is in the nega- 
tive. Your small contact print shows that 
this is only sharp in one limited plane. If 
vou will examine your small print with 
a good low-power hand magnifier you will 
see that the details of the nearest house 
and more distant house are not quite 
sharp. Sharpness is a relative term, and 
a moment's thought will show you that 
a blur of r-10oth of an inch in a }-plate 
original becomes a blur of 1-soth of an 
inch when that {-plate is enlarged to two 
diameters, i.e., 84 by 64 or 1/1 plate size. 
A r-100th. inch blur may and probably 


would escape notice with most eyes, while 
a 1-soth inch blur would not escape atten- 
tion. Furthermore, owing to inevitable 
diffraction effects, an enlargement cannot 
show quite as much sharpness as the 
original, even when one has made allow- 
ance for the enlarging factor. You will 
have to use a smaller stop, backed plates, 
and a tripod or absolutely steady hand 
if you want to get conspicuously sharp 
enlargements. We have seen }-plates en- 
larged to 16 by 12 with conspicuous sharp- 
ness, but the originals were correspond- 
ingly conspicuously sharp all over. 


Half-plate Hand Camera. 


I have a half-plate field camera which I want 
to use as a hand camera. Would it be pos- 
sible to fit a viewfinder and focussing scale, 
etc.? H. C. S. (Millwall). 
It is quite within the range of possi- 
bility, though we think you will find a 
half-plate size inconveniently large. Fit 
a leather strap with loops on the ends 
which engage with buttons on the sides at 
the top of the back of the camera, which, 
when over the neck, holds the camera at 
convenient height, and so sets the hands 
mere or less free. Arrange the finder over 
the centre of the lens board. Make the 
focussing scale yourself by actually focus- 
sing for objects at measured distances, 
e.g. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, and 20 yards, etc. 
The finder question is one of angle of view 
entirely. Thus a 5 inch lens on a 
quarter-plate gives the same angle ot 
view as a 1o inch lens on a whole- 
plate. Get a quarter - plate finder, 
which gives a little wider angle than your 
lens does with the half-plate. Then set 
up your camera and focus for a middle- 
distance subject, e.g. a foreground or open 
landscape, and compare the ground-glass 
limits with the finder. Then, with opaque 
pigment, e.g. black varnish, stop out the 
margins of the finder so as to make its 


margins agree with those of the ground 
glass. 


Intensification. 

Will vou kindly advise how to intensify a 

negative that has been varnished? 

J. B. B. (Walton). 

The varnish must first be removed. This 
is done by bathing it in the same material 
that was used as the varnish solvent. 
Most ordinary negative varnishes may be 
removed by a bath of methylated spirit. 
To forward matters the spirit should be 
warmed up to about 65 deg. Fahr., and 
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the film side of the plate swabbed with a 
pledget of cotton wool froin time to tima. 
If a celluloid varnish has been used it 
may be removed by a bath of acetone or 
amyl acetate. Celluloid is soluble in 
methylated spirit, but either of the other 
two solvents just mentioned are to be pre- 
ferred. If the negative has been varnished 


' some considerable time the addition of a 


little caustic potash will hasten matters, 
e.g. 1 dram caustic potash, 1 oz. water, 
and 1 oz. methylated spirit. After remov- 
ing the varnish the negative should be 
bathed in equa! parts of methylated spirit 
and water, and then well washed in plain 


water, and finally intensified in any of 
the usual ways. 


Stops. 
I do not understand what is meant by F/6, 8, 
etc. G. L. B. (Cardiff). 


This has been explained again and again 
on this and other pages of the journal. 
To repeat briefly: When a distant object 
(say 100 yards away) is “in focus,” then 
the distance between the image, i.e. 
focussing screen or sensitive film, from the 
centre or stop of the lens may be taken 
as the “focal length " of the lens. Sup- 
pose this to be 6 inches, by way of 
example. Suppose also that the diameter 
of a certain stop is 3 inch. If we divide 
the focal length of lens by diameter of 
stop, we get the F number of that stop. 
Thus, 6 inches is 24 quarters of an inch, 
and dividing 24 quarters by 3 quarters 
gives us 8 times. So that а 3 inch stop 
with 6 inch focus lens would be marked 
F/8, and so on for stops of other sizes. 
If your lens stops are not marked you 
might apply direct to Messrs. Kodak for 
information on that point if you cannot 


measure them for yourself in the way just 
given. 


Etching Bone. 


Will you please tell me how to write or etch 
on bone? F. L. P. (Oldham). 


This is hardly a photographic topic, 
but, nevertheless, here are a few hints. 
Clean the surface of the bone label with 
finest glass-paper. To a drop or two of 
marking-ink, or 20 per cent. solution of 
nitrate of silver, add a drop or two of 
thick gum arabic solution. Use this with 
a quill pen, and put out into sunshine for 
a few hours. Or, coat the surface of the 
bone with a thin film of melted beeswax 
or paraffn-wax. Scrape away the wax 
from the bone to be etched with a blunt 


needle. Etch the bare places with 10 per 
cent. hydrochloric acid. 


Negative Fog. 


I have been troubled with a kind of metallic 

fog, yellow by transmitted and green by re- 

flected light, etc. V. H. (London). 

If this fog is only a surface matter it 
can be removed by friction. Rub the 
negative, wet or dry (preferably dry) with 
a pledget of cotton wool moistened with 
methylated spirit. A quicker method is to 
add a crystal or two of potass. ferricyanide 
to an ounce of clean, previously unused 
hypo fixing bath, and stir the mixture 
with a glass rod until you get a bright, 
canary-yellow mixture. Swab this over 
the (wet) negative with a tuft of cotton 
wool, and then wash it off under the 
gently flowing tap. If the fog is of the 
deep-seated “dichroic”  (two-coloured) 
kind, rehalogenise, wash well, and re- 
develop the negative. But try the hypo 
and ferricyanide first, and wash the nega- 
tive very thoroughly afterwards. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


222nd 
Lesson. 


HE early photo- 

graphers were usually 
content with one or 
at most two lenses. 
The stand-by was a 
rapid rectilinear of 
about 6 inches for a 
quarter-plate or 
8} inches for a half- 
plate, and most of 
the work was done 
with this, the subjects 
and the points of 
view being chosen so 
that satisfactory results were obtained. 
The wide-angle lens was used for those 
subjects in confined situations where 
retreat was impossible, and a wide 
angle was usually chosen of such short 
focal length that few subjects were be- 
yond its scope. Nowadays the worker 
is catered for by the optician so thor- 
oughly that he can possess a lens cap- 
able of giving any one of half a dozen 
foci at will. There can’ be no doubt 
about this rendering work easier, and in 
very many cases the results are better, 
for the simple reason that the point of 
view is first of all selected and then the 
lens is chosen which will give the re- 
quired picture of a size to fill the plate, 
or approximately do so. The great 
danger of the convertible lens in the 
hands of the inexperienced worker is 
that one combination after another is 
tried, and the time wasted in this way, 
probably no picture resulting at all. It 
is somewhat the same as the carrying 
of two or three cameras. Each is tried 
in turn and found unsuitable, whereas 
the experienced worker would take any 
one of them and produce a satisfactory 
result. 

For this reason we do not advocate 
the acquisition of a convertible set 
which gives a great variety of combina- 
tions. These are probably quite satis- 
factory when used by a worker who has 
enough strength of will to adhere to 
two or three only of the combinations, 
but it is obvious that if a 43-inch lens 
does not make a picture there is 
nothing to be gained by using one of 
4% inches. 

Perhaps the most useful arrangement 


for somewhat exacting work is to have 
a wide-angle lens, say 2j inches on a 
5 by 4 plate, which would serve for the 
most restricted positions. Then the 
convertible lens might be one giving a 
combined focal length of 4? inches and 
the two singles 7j inches and 9 inches 
respectively. Ten inches has been 
stated to be the ideal focal length for 
a quarter-plate, and if this is so 9 inches 
cannot be far wrong on a 5 by 4, so 
that the longer of the single compo- 
nents would prove excellent 
for a great deal of landscape 
work. Of course, the com- 
plete lens would be a fairly 
rapid one, useful for a good 
deal of snapshot work. 

The worker who does not 
care to spend the money on a 
convertible anastigmat would 
find that the aplanat or rapid 
rectilinear lens could be used 
in much the same way, the 
front lens being screwed out 
to give a single lens of almost 
double the focal length of 
the complete objective. 

Before going into the uses 
of these kinds of lenses let us 
just say a word or two on the 
necessary care in handling 
them. The lens mounts are 
frequently of aluminium, or 
some slightly harder alloy of 
aluminium, and the greatest 
care is necessary when screw- 
ing and unscrewing the cells, 
as the threads in this com- 
paratively soft metal are 
easily damaged. The screw 
thread should enter easily 
and the whole cell should 
screw home easily, and no 
force should be applied in turning it 
round. Then when.a cell is removed it 
should be handled carefully, any touch- 
ing of the glass surfaces being avoided. 
It is a good plan to have a small wash- 
leather bag in which to place the cell 
which is out of use, so that scratches or 
other damage are avoided. 

The golden rule for choosing the 
focal length to employ is to use the 
longest focus possible. In other words, 


USING A CONVERTIBLE LENS. 


keep as far away from the subject as 
you can. This applies especially in 
portraiture and landscape and wherever 
pictorial effect is the first consideration. 
This is one of the reasons why the bit 
out of the centre of a plate often makes 
so satisfactory a picture. Obviously a 
5-inch lens for a little bit an inch and 
a half long out of the quarter-plate 15 
the equivalent of a lens of thirteen or 
fourteen inches focal length on the full 
size of that quarter-plate. The great 


"mm 
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advantage of the long-focus lens is that 
there is a better proportion existing be- 
tween the parts. The short-focus lens 
tends to magnify the foreground ob- 
jects at the expense of the distance 
really because those foreground objects 
are approached too closely. With the 
long-focus lens the nearest foreground 
is looked over and the foreground actu- 
ally shown on the ground glass and in 
the picture is not so out of scale in rela- 
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Fig. 2. 


tion to the distance. It is often said 
that the photograph dwarfs the dis- 
tance, but it would really be better to 
say that it pou alee the foreground. 
Sometimes it happens that one wants 
the foreground to be exaggerated for 
pictorial reasons, and then of course the 
shorter focal length is advantageous. 
We have in a previous lesson dealt 
with these effects in landscape, and the 
illustrations in this week’s lesson show 
how useful a range of foci may be in 
record work. Look, for example, at 
Fig. 1, where we have a subject which 
might not appear to require anything 
special in the way of focal length. Yet 
this particular arch is interesting for 
its carving and for its capital, and to 
show these two features one must not 
only have a good lighting, but one 
must get to some extent underneath 
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the arch. That is, one 
must be fairly near, so 
that a looking-up view is 
secured.. This necessitates 
a somewhat wide-angle 
lens. 

Now compare Fig. 2. Anyone might 
Say at once that a wide-angle lens would 
be required here. But the trimmed 
yews and the tombstones are so near 
the beautiful western doorway that the 
whole of the subject could not be in- 
cluded, and it was only by employing 
a long-focus lens and looking over the 
tombstones that a satisfactory view 
could be secured. 

The next three subjects, though not 
taken from the same point of view, well 
illustrate the use of lenses of varying 
foci, for Fig. 3 was taken with a lens 
of fairly wide angle, or the whole of 
the subject could 
not have been in- 
cluded; Fig. 4 was 
taken with a lens of 
normal focal length 
in order to avoid 
undue exaggeration 
of the nearer grave- 
stones; and Fig. 5 
was taken with the 
longest focus avail- 
able—that is, with 
the longest of the 
single components. 

There is nothing 
in the taking of 
Figs. 3 and 4 which 
calls for special 
notice, but in the 
case of Fig 5 it may 
be interesting to say 
that notwithstanding 
the employment of 
a lens of about 12 
inches focal length 
on the 5 by 4 plate, 
the camera had to 
have the front raised 
to the utmost and 
the camera tipped 
up very consider- 
ably. This natur- 
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ally necessitated the use of a very small 
stop, the stop used being actually 
F/128. Of course, with so small an 
aperture it was not possible to see any 
image on the ground glass, but by 
focussing on the centre of the tipped 
ground glass at open aperture and then 
stopping down to the smallest available 
aperture, one was able to ensure good 
definition. In windy weather such a 
stop, with its necessary prolongation of 
exposure, might prove troublesome, but 
the day on which this negative was ex- 
posed was a still one and the exposure 
of 45 seconds was easily managed. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


the closing meeting on May 13th Mr. G. Arda- 
seer was unanimously elected as president, in 
succession to Dr. G. H. Rodman, under whose 


Damage at Exhibitions. 

A correspondent, voicing a fairly general com- 
plaint against exhibitions regarding the frequent 
damage to exhibits, and particularly the frames, 
seemed to think that many of the mishaps and 
causes for complaint could be well avoided; and 
in this I agree. In a good many instances I 
think the trouble is caused by the inexperience 
of those who undertake the unpacking and re- 
packing. I have always advocated this job being 
paid for. This, of course, might mean some little 
outlay; but, after all, it is not a great outlay. 
There is very little difficulty in obtaining the 
services of an experienced packer of pictures from 
some local picture framer at anything between 
minepence and a shilling per hour, and you may 
rest assured it is well-spent money, because the 
result is satisfaction all round. How can you 
expect a man who does not wrap up a parcel or 
package above once a year, say on his annual 
holiday—when even then his wife takes the job 
out of his hands because he bungles it—to take 
up the work of unpacking and repacking valuable 
yet fragile pictures? 


A General Complaint. 

The writer of the complaint pointed out that his 
experiences at three exhibitions are dissimilar, yet 
exhibiting the absence of realisation of this point. 
In case of exhibition No. 3, “three unframed 
mounted photographs were sent. These I packed 
most carefully ” (says he) “in several large pieces 
of sn cardboard considerably larger than 
the mounts. They arrived back packed mot im 
the boards 1 sent them in, but in some 
soft corrugated cardboard, which afforded but 
little protection. Two of the mounts were 
cracked and creased so badly that the prints will 
have to be remounted.” e will suppose the 
unpacking and returning had been entrusted to an 
experienced packer; he would have adopted some 
system that would have made such a condition 
quite impossible. Each packer may have his own 
system, but I will describe one that obtained in a 
case under my own observation, where some nine 
hundred pictures were dealt with without a single 
error. 


How to Avoid Complaints. 

The packages are received from the carriers 
and stored ia a room which is to be used for 
packing purposes, possibly sorted into a row of 
wood cases, a row of large paper packages, and 
a row of smaller packages ranged down one side 
of the room. Package No. 1 is handed up for 
operations, and is opened by the packer, who has 
an assistant, provided with a rough day book, 
who will enter up “Package No. 1, containing 


i frames, a mounted photographs, from Mr. 
lank, of TM Corporation Street, London Road, 
Ealing." The packer will mark each exhibit with 


the incoming consecutive number (1) on the back. 
The corrugated boards, or other packing inside, 
will have pasted thereon a label of the same 
number, the same string will be used to fasten 
up the packing, with the outer cover on the out- 
side, and again another duplicate of the incom- 
ing number will be pasted on the outside of the 
cover of the bundled packing. These tickets are 
simply a series of consccutive numbers, sold by 
most stationers in bundles of one to five hundred 
for cloakroom purposes, and cost about sixpence. 
Thus we have a complete and concise record of 
identitv between the exhibits, whether onc or a 
dozen, and the packing materials, and also the 
entry form, on which the packer's assistant has 
also put the incoming number, at the same time 
checking the exhibits for correctness of entry and 
receipt. 


A System that Creates Harmony. 

For the purposes of classification or harmony 
in display, it may be assumed that the exhibits 
from one package have become separated, and are 
in all parts of the exhibition. A reference to the 
back of the exhibit for the incoming number will 
at once provide the quickest index to the entry 
form, the day book entry, or any other particulars 
it is desired to tabulate. The exhibition is over, 
and we come to the repacking, and rearrange the 
exhibits all round the sides o£ the room in small 
groups of number six, seven, eight, or whatever 
aumber appears on the back. It will thus be 


seen that cach group is again becoming a complete 
unit of the whole. Get out the rough day book, 
check off the number of frames or re 
mounts, and countercheck with the entry form. 

the meantime the packer has got the D USE 

materials of the «ame number ready, and the job 
is complete, packed by a man who knows how to 
pack for the tender mercies of a railway company 
in less time than it takes to tell how it is done. 
The package, if it survives the latter ordeal, 
arrives home almost in the same condition of 
packing as it left, and the very suspiciously in- 
clined would say, “I wonder if they unpacked it.” 
Another week will describe how an exhibition 
may be hung without a cord, a chain, or a mirror 
plate being used—in fact, the prints look as if 
stuck to the wall. 


Ramble Through London. 

The syllabus of the London County Council 
Camera Club is a most interesting one, and again 
we have evidence of the growth of the desire for 
London rambles. There is on every hand a wealth 
of material in London and its main centres that 
hitherto has received little more than a passing 
thought; but, with credit to Mr. Blake and one 
or two other enthusiasts, there are indications that 
the societies are waking uo to the possibilities that 
London streets provide. One of the fixtures is a 
“Ramble through London,” and the bigness of 
the idea strikes me as a fitting title for a whole 
season’s rambles, and then there would be plenty 
of room left. 


A Deybreak Competition. 


I recently saw an account of a series of com- 
petitions arranged for June by a Yorkshire cycling 
club, which were fixed to take place between the 
hours of 4 a.m. and 8 a.m., in their case giving as 
a reason the greater safety of the roads at that 
hour than at any other period of the day. The 
idea at once struck me as a novelty for a photo- 
graphic society to get up an excursion for a 
Sunday early morning competition. The lighting 
effects, the atmosphere, and other conditions are 
not only unique and interesting, but they are 
very little understood, and, as one who has fre- 
quently experienced the observation of a mid- 
summer daybreak in the country, I could promise 
an experience that would justify the effort. In 
these days of motor bus and charabanc, there are 
no difficulties in the way of realisation, other 
than a change in the hour of sleep, and we are 
told by the advocates of the daylight saving that 
the objections raised are more fanciful than real. 
We have had midnight rambles, now who will be 
the first to organise a daybreak competition? 


Members’ Interest. 

The balance sheet of the Ashton-under-Lyne 
Photographic Society is one of the best I have 
read this season, because it disclosed a consider- 
able amount of real interest of the right kind. 
Some time a little prior to three years ago, they 
tackled new premises, and the wherewithal was 
found by “a few members” (the description is 
their own). Each vear thev have wiped part of the 
debt off, and now only about half is owing, and 
this is in addition to a fairly stiff rental of 
nearly twenty pounds a year. A series of ex- 
cellent excursions are arranged for the present 
season. 

The Photomicrographic Society. 

This society, founded in 1911 by a few workers 
engaged in photomicrography, completed its third 
session at the annual general mecting, held on 
Wednesday, May 13th, at the Food Reform 
Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. The 
past session has been most successful, both from 
the point of view of increased membership, which 
now numbers seventy-cight, and also in the in- 
terest displayed by the members in the varied 
branches of photomicrography dealt with at the 
various meetings and demonstrations held during 
the session. In addition to the lecture evenings, 
which are held on the second Wednesday in the 
month, from October to May inclusive, members’ 
evenings for discussion, examination of appa- 
ratus, lantern slides, and members’ work gene- 
rally were introduced at the commencement of 
the session, and have proved very successful and 
useful. As usual, full notes of the meetings have 
been sent to the members month by month. At 


presidency the society has much advanced 
during the st session. The new session com- 
mences on October 14th, and the secretary, Mr. 
J. G. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, 
Hendon, London, N.W., will be pleased to send 
particulars of the societv to anyone interested in 
photomicrography. 


Birmingham Exhibition. 

From past experience one does not expect the 
Birmingham Photographic Society’s exhibition to 
be just the ordinary display, and this effort is no 
exception to that excellent reputation. The ex- 
hibition is full of examples of atmosphere, imagi- 
nation, life, in fact everything that is associated 
with art, and perhaps a little des evidence of the 
science of photography. Photographers from all 
parts of the world where exhibitors do congregate 
appear to have sent work, and the foreign section 
is a very strong one. It is, however, a source of 
great gratification that, perhaps, the very best 
example in the show—at all cveats, one that 
appeals to the eye and imagination of those com- 

uted to in а position to judge—is by a 

irningham man, Mr. J. Cruwys Richards, who 
is also a member of the society. 


The Judge on “ Authorities." 

A feature of the society’s organisation was the 
Saturday night members’ review, when Mr. W. R. 
Bland, of Derby, who has judged the exhibits, was 
present, and had some “Bland” observations to 
make on the show, which he said the members 
might well be satis&ed with. He protested against 
the continual quoting of “authorities,” which, he 
said, was considerably overdone. They wanted 
somebody to be bold enough to look for himself. 
If an authority told him such a thing was impos- 
sible, he counselled them to go and try to do it. 
That was the way open to the man who wanted to 

make his name. If they were going to 5 
the authorities, the world was not going to 
on, and there was no scope for anybody. he 
members’ challenge cup, for the member taking 
most points, has been awarded to M. C. Eames 
and Edwin Smithells, who have tied with an 
equal number of points. 


New Society at Halifax. 

A well-attended meeting of the Halifax Scien- 
"ifc Society was held recently, to consider the 
formation of a photographic section. After some 
discussion, it was generally conceded that a 
photographic section would add to the usefulness 
of the society, with the result that it was decided 
to form one, and Mr. W. McC. Bottomley, 
F.R.P.S., was eleoted president, with Mr. A. 
Naylor as secretary. A committee was elected to 
organise the society and arrange an autumn syl- 
labus. I hope to hear the section is joining the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union. 


South Suburban. 

The South Suburban Photographic Society have 
issued their annual report, which shows matters in 
this society are progressing quite favourably. 
Although they have had to strike off a big lot 
of non-payers, there is a balance of over £20 
profit on the year, and an excellent membership 
left. Nearly an average attendance of forty has 
been maintained at thirty-four meetings, and an 
excellent exhibition was equally well attended. 
Some interesting particulars of this society will 
be sent by the secretary to anyone desirous of 
joining, if request is made to 67, Boyne Road, 
Lewisham. 


One Penny Admission. 

The Kirkcaldy Exhibition to their members is 
the largest show on earth, and this year it was 
literally true also. Nearly two hundred pictures 
were shown, апа, I must add, tastefully hung. in 
Pet Marjorie's House, in High Street. I have 
many records of free exhibitions, but this is the 
irst that has come to mv notice where the admis- 
sion was one penny onlv. The show is open for 
a fortnight, and on one occasion I hear the boy 
scouts were in attendance to regulate the crowds. 
The prize-winners are D. Storrar, J. С. Low, 
D. O. Beatson, J. McCathie, D. Wilson, and 
D. B. Donaldson. 
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BECK’S NEW F/4.5 


NEOSTIGMAR LENS. 
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In producing this new lens we have kept in mind the fact that a lens with a large aperture at F/4.5 must 


be necessarily of the very highest quality in all respects, optically and mechanically. 


In this lens we have 


put quality before everything, and we may in fact say, as is said of another product of high quality, we have 


made this lens up to a standard, not down to a price. 
the price is not high. 


The lens is of simple construction, consisting of only three compoaent lenses. 


Fortunately, by the simplicity of the optical formula, 


The lenses are thin, there 


being no thick cemented combinations to absorb the light, so that in respect of rapidity it is unsurpassed. 


PRICES. 


Ful | In Iris or Sunk 


Mount. 


£3 15 0 
40 0 
5 0 0 


В. & J. BECK, 1” 


Covers at 


Aperture. | 


oy Жл A 
41 x34 
54 x3à 


68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


In Brass Focussing 


Mount. 


£4 15 0 
5 0 0 
610 0 
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THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is 
J. P. Chettle, High Road, Marple, Cheshire. (Title of print, 
“Spring.”) Technical data: Plate, panchromatic; lens, Zeiss; 
stop, F/5.6; exposure, } sec. ; time of day, evening, early April; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, Wellington bromide. 

The Second Prize to A. J. Wood, 22, Braemar Place, Aber- 
deen. (Title of print, “The Love-Letter.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Ross-Zeiss; stop, F/8; time of day, 
4 p.m., March ; developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide. 


awarded to 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Geo. H. Hanlin, 4, Lorne 
Square, Leith. (Title of print, “Old Culross.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford S.R.; lens, Busch r. r.; stop, F/16; ex- 


posure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 10 a.m., April; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, 
92, Mount Pleasant Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, * The 
Japanese Fan.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, 
r. I. ; Stop, F/5.6; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., May; 
developer, azol; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Chas. S. Coombes, Brookdale, Long- 
lands Park Road, Sidcup. (Title of print, “Whitsand Bay.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Isostig- 
mar; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-1ooth sec.; time of day, noon, 
April; developer, azol; printing process, Wellington ordinary 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 
H. Allix Braine, Gloucester; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. 


(2); Wm. Findiay, Glasgow; W. Hill, Leek; John J. Hartley, 
Colne; Edward Roper, Ipswich; Philip Newman, Erdington; 
Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; E. Wragg, Sheffield; G. E 


Markcrow, Shefheld; W. E. Dean, Nelson; F. S. 

Peel, I. of M.; Raffaele Menochio, Turin; Jas. 

Lewisham; M. O. Dell, Walham Green, S.W. 
Class I. 

Green, Ipswich; A. V. Southgate, Ipswich ; 
Browne, Northampton; S. Shackleton, Nelson; Wm. Robin- 
son, Ipswich; F. G. Mallett, Ipswich; G. E. Markcrow, Shef- 
feld; F. J. Borley, Ipswich; F. H. Latham, St. Helens; John 


Brownfield, 
Goodwin, 


Mrs. M 


S. Gill, Belfast; Capt. T. A. Chalk, Seabrooke; Rev. N. F. 
Duncan, Shrewsbury ; Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); Wm. 


Lockey, Bedlington Station; S. L.  Holdstock-Thirkell, 
Lewisham; A. H. Chaney, Bradford; R. S. M. Tabrum, 


Widnes; Raymond Cope, Leek; A. J. Shorter, Balham, S.W. ; 
John J. Hartley, Colne; К. Caudwell, Cowes, I.W.; С. Wansey 
smith, Finchley, N.; Miss C. M. Martin, Bromsgrove; Arthur 
Denton, Kew, S.W.; R. Pearson, Blackpool; H. Hardaker, 
Todmorden ; Rev. Dr. S. W. L. Richards, Bristol; A. R. Bixby, 
Ipswich. 

Class II. 

J. J. Popplewell, Ipswich (2); R. M. Shade, Manchester; F. 
Sheppard, Newcastle-on-Tyne; A. Goffey, Liscard; Henry C. 
Hopkyns, Enfield; S. L. Mudie, Broughty Ferry; H. W. Bush, 
Coventry (2); R. S. Hitchcock, Stoke Newington, N.; Mrs. 
Florence Wild, Bristol; W. H. Greening, Harrogate; Miss 
Young, Manchester; G. H. Downer, Stoke-on-Trent; Wm. 
Morgan, Bristol; Chas. Daventry, Worcester. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes 1. and Il. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss A. M. Whittome, 
Cromer Lodge, Preston, Brighton. (Title of print, “A Stormy 
Sunset.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign; lens, 
anastigmat; stop, Е/16; exposure, 1-5oth sec.; time of day, 
3 p.m., March; printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. Kennaugh, 38, Kenmore 
Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. (Title of print, “Castletown.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Dall- 
meyer; stop, F/3; exposure, 1-5oth sec. ; time of day, afternoon, 
september; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to R. Franklin, 7, Trafalgar Square, 
Manchester. (Title of print, “Sister and Brother." Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Dallmeyer landscape; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, 6.30 p.m., April; developer, 
т.-9.; printing process, kodak Velvet bromide, toned. 
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VERY portraitist, be 
grapher or painter, very ,soon dis- 
covers that the hands, if shown, may play 
a very important part in the general effect. 
They may help or they may hinder greatly. 
It is, of course, very easy to say, if they 
constitute a difficulty, leave them out al- 


he a photo- 


together. That is, however, not a very 
courageous line to take. Moreover, to 
avoid using so helpful an aid is not going 
the way to make the best possible result. 
Some one has, with much truth, said that 
it is better to fail in a noble endeavour 
than not to make that endeavour. 

The two portrait studies on this page 
usefully illustrate the employment of 
hands in portraiture. We at once notice 
in A we have one hand used, while in B 
both are used. 

Curiously enough, it would appear that 
it is not only easier but also more effec- 
tive to use both hands than one only. 
In the latter case one has to be very 
careful to avoid the suggestion that we 
are dealing with a one-armed person. 
This does not mean that both hands must 
be shown, but merely that we are not 
to be led to wonder if there is or is not 
a second hand in existence somewhere. 


For this reason it is very seldom satis- 
factory to arrange so that the margin of 
the print cuts either arm at or near the 


А.—Рокткліт ОЕ A Girt. Ву Н. W. Curtis (South America). 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
same class of subject. 


Prints trom either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


wrist. The same thing holds with regard 
to cutting the leg near the ankle. 

In both these portrait studies there 
is just a little too much suggestion that 
the figures have been posed for photo- 
graphy. Of course, both these poses are 
natural in the sense that one can imagine 
these models assuming these posi- 
tions quite apart from any photo- 
graphy. But the point is that both 
these poses are so commonly used 
by professional photographers that 
in a subconscious kind of way one 
gets to regard them as studio posi- 
tions. 

In fig A the table, or whatever it 
is that the left arm is resting on, 
is a little too high to look quite 
easy and comfortable, and also the 
head is just a trifle too much tilted 
over towards the hand. This is apt 
to engender the idea that the figure 
is likely to fall over in that direction 
presently. 

In this print it is to be noticed 
that we have too much (reflected ?) 
light on the upper part of the right 
cheek, producing an effect that is 
often called cross lighting. Re- 
flectors are, of course, very useful 
in portraiture generally, and especi- 
ally in the home studio. But one 
has to be a little careful not to over- 
do their effect. Too much light re- 
flected into the shadows is quite as 
bad as not enough. 

In both these reproductions there 
is a tendency to over-empha- 
sise light and shade contrast, 
so that in neither case do we 
get quite the full quality of 
the original. For this the 
reader must exercise a little 
imagination on the side of softer 
contrasts and better gradation 
quality. 

Both these examples will instance 
the good effect of quiet and fairly 
dark backgrounds. This is not to 
be taken to imply that we must al- 
ways use dark and featureless back- 
grounds, but rather to give the 
hint that when in any doubt about 
a background it is better to err on 
the side of too dark rather than 
too light. And as to introducing 
any objects in the background the 
same maxim, “When in any doubt, 
—don't," is one to be remembered. 
That is to say, it is best to be 
quite sure that any feature intro- 
duced as part of the background is 
going to help the general effect. 
Sometimes it does, but generally 
it does not, unless it is selected 
with great care and good judgment, 
and also handled with technical 
skill. 


B.—THovucur. 


To both the workers a hearty word 
of praise and encouragement. is fully 
due. Both are moving in the right direc- 
tion, but there must be no self-content- 
ment, except, perhaps, that each advance 
made is only to be regarded as the point 
from which to take another step forward 


Bv Miss G. Collins. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Portraiture is probably the one phase 
of photography where the individual idea 
of the photographer has the greatest 
scope, as he can arrange his model to suit 
his taste and desire, and, in fact, com- 
plete his picture before exposing the plate. 
He has, in addition, all the possibilities 
that after-treatment offers to his con- 
ception of what a picture should be. 


EW READERS of 
"The A,P.& РМ" 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete | 


in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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The Weather Wizard. 

Photography at times has made some of us so very foolish 
that it is a relief to learn that now and then it makes men wise. 
Cloud photography for landscape purposes 15 said to be the very 
best means of getting a knowledge of the weather. Every pic- 
torialist one meets ought to be a walking barometer. I should 
have been inclined to say that all photography did in this direc- 
tion was to introduce us to 523 new species of fog in addition 
to those with which the British climate has made us familiar. 
But in one case, at least, it has done more, for a young photo- 
grapher made the proud boast in my hearing the other day that 
since he began photography five years ago he had never been 
caught unprotected in a shower of rain. He always knew when 
the cirri and cumuli meant dirty weather ahead, and prepared 
accordingly. Even while he said it, the rain began to beat upon 
the windows, and one of the company gleefully made the dis- 
covery that the weather wizard had come minus mackintosh and 
umbrella. It was arranged that they should all gather in the 
vestibule as he departed, and see his self-esteem crumple up 
under the downpour; but will it be believed that by the time 
he was ready to go the rain had ceased, and the wind had made 
the street as dry as a billiard ball! The weather is a spoil-sport. 
I always thought it was. 

Fooling the Lightning. 

This same weather wizard, by the way, has succeeded in get- 
ting a photograph of a flash of lightning in daylight. The 
episode will be handed down to generation after generation at a 
certain photographic club not a thousand miles from Maryle- 
bone. It will become splendidly heroic as time goes on. Every- 
body knows how lightning photographs are obtained—the usual 
thing. You set up your camera with the lens open and looking 
out upon the exact spot in the inky night from which the pre- 
ceding twenty flashes have come. Immediately after you have 
done this, the lightning shifts round to the opposite horizon. 
Finding that there is nothing on the plate on development, and 
being too slow to wreak vengeance on the real culprit, you attack 
the negative gently with a hammer, and half a dozen streaks of 
forked lightning immediately appear, which experts in meteoro- 
logy pronounce to be of quite unusual interest. That is the 
unnatural history of lightning photography as it has hitherto 
been understood. 


The Mistake of the Thunder. 

This wizard, however, has succeeded in fooling the lightning. 
He did something for which obviously no thunderstorm could be 
prepared. He slept with his camera under his pillow. At five 
o'clock on a July morning, when, of course, it was broad day- 
light, the thunder in its playful way put one of its feet through 
the roof below which this zealous man was sleeping. The 
thunder, I am sure, did not mean to do it, and as soon as it 
found that it had wakened a photographer who kept his camera 
under his pillow, it rattled off to a distant part of the country in 
a very minor key. But it was too late. The next lightning flash 
was alreadv on its way. Possibly lightning is not quite so nimble 
first thing in the morning, or it may be that the nervous 
mechanism of photographers is unusually acute. Anyhow, that 
flash of lightning was caught in the middle, and, before it knew 
where it was, it had been fixed on the plate, together with the 
sky and a silhouette of the landscape. Thunderstorms mouching 
round at five o'clock in the morning have since given the neigh- 
bourhood of Maryiebone a wide berth. 


Are We too Obvious? 

It is difficult at times for the camera man to know what to do. 
A London daily, in a gently chiding way, says, “We could wish 
at times that the camera man would not make himself quite so 
obvious.” At this one’s inclination is to call upon the mountains 
to cover us, or to go about looking for a convenient hole in the 
earth in which to hide our diminished heads. One’s spirits are 
a little restored by learning from another paper, published in 
the North of England, that “there is now less outward display of 
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the camera man than ever.” They must have 

been frightfully obvious in former days. But 

even this flattering unction is accompanied by 

a little reproof, for the writer is inclined to 

complain that to-day you never know an amateur photographer 
when you see him. With kits that go in the waistcoat pocket, 
you are never certain whether a certain person you meet 15 a 
photographer or a gentleman. 


All Astray. 

We have the best of authority for stating that the cup which 
is to be competed for by photomicrographers will be visible to 
the naked eye. 

“The picture-maker," said Mr. F. C. Tilney recently at Croy- 
don, *has not normal vision. His is hyper-vision.” The 
explanation at last! | 

Why is photography like Mexico? Obviously because it 15 
always in a revolution. The Leicester Mail tells us, with regard 
to the invention of a press photographer who claims that he can 
make snapshots at night, that the method will *revolutionise 
photographic journalism." 

Well, this is the ninth time we have been revolutionised 
during the last six months, and we have never turned a hair. 
These revolutions must be like those of the earth on its axis. 

Yet another book has appeared telling free-lance press photo- 
graphers where to place their goods, and describing exactly what 
each of the illustrated journals really wants. I am informed 
that the book is proving of great value in the editorial offices of 
the journals in question. 

One art editor—*art editor” is always the correct appella- 
tion—confesses that before he saw the little volume he never 
knew exactly what his own paper did want. Now he knows 
perfectly. 


Then and Now. 
A burdened figure, bent and frail, 
In days of yore was seen to pass, 
A'carrying o'er hill and vale 
The hugest thing of wood and brass; 
And when he found a subject to his fancy, 
No detail of his labour would he shelve, 
But got, without the least precipitancy, 
A picture fifteen-twelve. 


But now along those paths there fares 
A man of quite another mould, 
One who no sort of burden bears, 
Though twice as stout, and half as old. 
All surreptitiously he moves a finger, 
And as he does so, makes his quiet coup, 
For he has got, while thus he seems to linger, 
A picture three by two. 
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THE MOONLIT LOGCGIA. BY ROBERT Н. COODSALL. 
From the one-man show of Mr. Goodsall's work held recently at Whitstable. See p. 1 (Supp. 
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ROTHA—AN OUTDOOR PORTRAIT. BY HERBERT FELTON. 
The original, a toned bromide print (71 by 71), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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-U TOPICS OF THE WEER |. 
QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


Our foreign and colonial readers should note that we 
аге now making preparations for ''Photograms of the 
Year 1914,” and prints аге 
already beginning to reach us 
from different parts of the 
world. We shall have more 
to say on this subject later, but the purpose of the pre- 
sent note is particularly to draw the attention of our 
Canadian readers to the fact that, as we have made 
arrangements for the article dealing with pictorial 
photography in Canada to be written by that well- 
known worker, Mr. Н. ‘Mortimer-Lamb, we shall be 
glad if all Canadian workers who desire to have their 
work reproduced or referred to in the Annual will kindly 
send prints or communicate with him direct in the first 
instance. His address is 912, ‘Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Mon- 
treal. The prints will be forwarded to England later. 
We hope all our Canadian readers will make a careful 
note of this, and make allowance for the fact that all 
prints for reproduction in "Photograms of the Year " 
should be in our hands not later than the middle of 
August. 


A NOTE FOR CANADIAN 
READERS. 


9 9 ө 


Moving about among the professionals who have 
recently been in congress (writes a representative), one 
heard a good many references, not 

THE TRESPASSING quite complimentary, to the ama- 
AMATEUR. teur. ‘Many professionals are un- 
doubtedly labouring under a sense of 

grievance, regarding the amateur as something of an 
upstart and an undercutter. Cases were cited in which 
amateurs had done the work ''dirt cheap," and several 
voiced the opinion that a difference should be made 
between the price paid for plates by professionals and 
that paid by amateurs, or even that professionals should 
be exempt from the recent rise in prices. The amateur 
might have something to say on the subject of any such 
differentiated treatment. He might plead that since 
photography to him represents in the great majority of 
cases a monetary loss—cheerfully borne—while to the 
professional it means a monetary gain, the difference, 
if any, should be in his (the amateur's) favour, especially 
as the professional is able to recoup himself in many 
cases. Doubtless in many instances the professional 
has cause for complaint against the amateur, but, on 
the other hand, the presence of a large body of keen 
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CAP. 
and serious amateurs has raised the status of photo- 
graphy, and therefore reacted beneficially upon the pro- 
fession, while it is from the ranks of amateurs that 
the profession has gained some of its leading lights. 
өө ө 
А good many curious glimpses into the recreations 
of public men are afforded by ‘‘Who’s Who,” but not 
more than one, we should imagine, sets 
THE CAMERA down as his recreation " Photography 
CLUB. in connection with Assyriology." The 
gentleman is Dr. T. G. Pinches, late of 
the British Museum, who gave a learned discourse at 
the Camera Club on the life of old-time Babylonia. 
Such a subject, had it not been for Dr. Pinches’ photo- 
graphs of the tablets and stele, might have been to 
some people as dry as the Arabian dust, but his lantern 
slides certainly helped to interpret the life of a civilisation 
that was contemporary with Abraham. This Camera 
Club lecture was the last of the session, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. H. W. Fairholme 
for the lecture programme he had arranged. Мг. 
lF'airholme, who knows how to be both genial and severe, 
persuasive and peremptory, how to be abased and how 
to abound, is the Camera Club’s greatest asset. 
o a Q 
How many projections does the average cinemato- 
graph film have to undergo? Good celluloid film should 
suffer little damage during from 
1,000 to 1,500 passages, for it is 
for these figures that the flexi- 
bility and hardness of the film 
are tested. The testing of cinematograph film is a very 
important and many-sided procedure. In addition to the 
test for hardness and flexibility, the firmness of the 
attachment of the gelatine coating to the celluloid is 
looked into. The photographic properties of the gela- 
tine should remain unaffected by the celluloid even after 
long keeping. Then, again, it should be ensured that 
the celluloid foundation will not alter in form or size. 
The film should show no dust or other impurity under 
a magnification of 200 diameters, and its surface should 
not be easily affected by scratches or other mechanical 
injuries. The photographic emulsion of the negative 
should be very sensitive and free from fog, and freedom 
from fog is similarly necessary in the positive film. The 
testing carried out upon cinematograph film includes an 


THE TESTING OF 
CINEMATOGRAPH FILM. 
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examination of the dimensions—i.e. thickness, width, 
height of each picture, and extent of interval between 
consecutive pictures—also the film’s capacity of shrink- 
age and the hygroscopic properties both of the gelatine 
and of the foundation material. Then the tensile strength 
and extensibility of a film are measured. The film is also 
tested in conditions of practical use, and experiments are 
made upon its inflammability, and absolute accuracy of 
perforation is an important point. 


o 8 8 

Just the book for holiday reading is "Cupid's 
Caterers," the novel recently written by Mr. Ward 
Muir and published by Messrs. 
Stanley Paul The holiday- 
maker will find the book to his 
taste, because one does not want to be bothered during 
holidays—but entertained and one's fancy tickled, yes. 
The book deals with the production of the feminine 
paper. With the lightest of touches, Mr. Muir satirises 
ihe modern weekly journalism of the more ephemeral 
class and pillories its producers in a manner that will 
be appreciated by every man and woman. Mr. Muir's 
name is so familiar as a frequent contributor to THE 
А. P. AND P. N. that it needs no further commendation 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
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of ours to suggest that a copy of “Cupid’s Caterers ” 
finds a place among the personal luggage of every phare 
grapher starting for the holidays. 


© QO 8 

In its way one of the most wonderful of recent ex- 
ploits in physical science is the photography of the cloud 
track of a charged ion or atom of elec- 
tricity. When a beam of X rays (or 
rays from radium) passes through any 
gas it produces tracks of charged ions, 
and just as supersaturated water vapour deposits itself 
on dust particles, so it does on these infinitesimal ions 
and forms minute drops. In this way the trail of a beam 
of X rays, itself invisible, becomes marked by a line of 
cloud. Mr. C. T. R. Wilson has been able to take 
instantaneous photographs of these condensation nuclei 
in the positions which they occupied immediately after 
their liberation by the X-ray discharge. He has used a 
condensation chamber which has been kept saturated 
with moisture, and by an ingenious device has caused 
an illuminating spark to pass so as to capture the image 
of the cloud track on his plate. The resulting photo- 
graphs appear like nothing so much as a brilliant fire- 
work display. 


ON THE TRACK 
OF AN ION. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5:6 give half. From 6 to 8 a.m. or from 4 to 6 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., increase them three or four times. 
SUBJECT Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 1/40 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy | 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes... 1/25 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies | 

in the open, light REE wet street 

scenes, ete. u. < | 1/18 „ 
Landscapes in fog or ‘mist, or with strong | 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/10  ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | | 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/8 й 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 1/2 Уз 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector ... 3 secs. 


As а /urther сигте we append a lst of some of the best known makes of plates and filins on the market. 
The speeds o/ other plates on the market will бе given on aplication. 


approximate:y indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. LETO, 


Phanix. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. iip iam 
1/60 sec. 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/40  ,, АЦ a 1/100 1/125 ,, 

| 1/80 . 4 1/50  , 1/70 1/90 ,, 
1/410 i 1/30 ,, 1/40 1/50 ,, 
UIS j 1445 —u 1/30 1/40 ,, 
1/3 T 1/6 is 1/8 1/10 ,, 
2 secs. | 1 á 1/2 


They have been dividea into groups which 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso BARNET, Mac 


Rayar, Ultra Rapid. LUMIERE, Blue Label Matte-Ground edium Ortbo 
БАКЕТ, cid ee Warwick, Warpress. MARION, instantaneous. ROUEN Sacre M ILFORD ete 
TE .. “Bae : \\ ELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. lso. ILFORD, Versatile Ra mpress 
asd edd ag e " Press. Mawson, Felixi. - Ode. MARION, Portrait 
Currarion = Extra cree WRATTEN, Speed, Double н Ortho В IMPERIAL, богове ъл £ pe 
Rapid. x " Instantaneous and Pan- PAGET, TI * و‎ Pacer, XXX á 
; ; chromatic » Special Rapid » F ELLINGTON. Landscape. 
Eastman Special Ultra Rapid podra: Kopar, N.C. Fiim. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Epwarps' Comet " 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


It.FORD, Monarch 


РА Panchromatic. 


il Versatile, Most Rapid. »" Ortho. 
Zenith CaApETT, Royal Standard 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Kxtra Rapid. " ме 
Orthochrome 5.5 Royal Standard Ww реса: 
LETO, Ultra Rapid. Ortho. RATTEN, 


LUMIERE, Sigma. Criterion, Extra Rapid. 


PARAGON Specia! Rapid 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. Film. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, lso- 


Double 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Premo Film Pack 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 

BARNET, Ordinary. 

CRITERION, lag cet 
Ordinary. 

EDWARDS delen 

ILFORD, Ordinary 

IMPERIAL, Ordinary 


Mawson, Electric. 
PaGET. Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

Non-screen Ortho, 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 


Instan- 


à Violet Label. | » Iso. Extra Rapid. ; ; LuxiERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Record. | Eastman, Extra Rapid. " Rapid Plates. vires MOM MARION, Ordinary 

Е Supreme | s Ortho. Barnet, Film заттан. 9 | XU Mawson, Castle. 

$ P s. EpwaARDs, Snavshot Iso CADETT. Royal Standard Rapid LM PAGET. Xx. 
Mawson, Celeritas GRIFFINS' Gramme, Proiessional. Medium Plates PARAGON, Ordinary, 


ILFORD К: apid Chromatic 
Specia! Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 


Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swit and Ex. Specia! 
»  Pancbromatic. 


CLERON, Roll Film. 
; Flat Film 
EASTMAN, Rapid 
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AGFA, Chromo 
ЗА Chromo- solar 
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THE 
question 
whet her 
the outings ar- 
ranged by a photo- 
graphic society 
should be supported or not is one which an enthusiastic 
society man would at once answer by saying “Certainly 
they should be supported, and every member ought to 
attend." Perhaps this is right to some extent, provid- 
ing the outings are not arranged for dates which are too 
close, say with at least a fortnight in between, for the 
ordinary amateur who has only his weekly half holiday 
to devote to 

his hobby d 
will soon find 
this to be fre- 


728 
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" GENIUS," says Buffon, "is only great 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OUTINGS. 


THEIR USEFULNESS—AND 
OTHERWISE. 


haps thinking in this way may be looked upon as some- 
what selfish, and anyone adopting such a point of view 
may be described as narrow-minded, but it certainly is 
excusable to a very large extent, for it does not seem 
at all fair that a good composition when found by one 
worker should be photographed over and over again 
by others who did not take the trouble to observe for 
themselves; nor is it fair that the originator does not 
receive the credit he deserves for having seen a picture 
before him, which others had passed by, and which 
picture in the end proved good enough for half a dozen 
others to copy. 

This, however, is only one side of the question; for 
the position of those who do their work by such copying 
methods has to be considered. In the first place they 
are losing a great deal of pleasure that may be derived 

from their 

7] hobby, for the 

simple reason 
мр that they are 


quent enough. patience.” “Genius,’ says Carlyle, "is not sharing in 

From a be- 7] only an immense capacity for taking the "hunt- 
ginner's point (22 trouble.” “Genius,” says Dr. Johnson, “1s ing " for pic- 
of view 3 | i tures. To the 
auae qute ) amindof large general powers accidentally picture-maker 
ings are ex- ê determined to some particular direction.” by photo- 


tremely useful 
and instruc- 
tive in helping 
him to learn 
the manipula- 
tion of his 
own appara- 
tus and allow- 
ing him op- 
portunities to T 
see the 
methods of 


other workers 


when they are afield with their cameras, but beyond 
this, one will generally find that if individual work (that 
is, work which is characteristic of its author) is to be 
done, then it must be undertaken individually. 
Unfortunately, in many excellent societies there is an 
objectionable type of amateur who waits until someone 
else has found an interesting or pictorial bit, and when 
that worker has completed his exposure these step along 
and place their tripod on exactly the same spot and 
take the same picture. At the next club meeting, when 
prints are being handed round by different members 
showing the results of the work done at the outing, 
the question is then likely to arise as to who really 
"found" a certain picture under consideration. Per- 


quotations. 


" Every true genius," says Lacordaire, “ has 
been a disciple before being a creator." "It 
is a characteristic of true genius to disturb 
all settled 1deas," said Goethe. 
might continue the string by a score or more 
But the gist of the matter is that genius 
cannot be defined, i.e., de-limited, and has to be judged 
not by what it is but by what it produces. 


graphy it is 
an undoubted 
fact that the 
searching for 
new and pleas- 
ing subjects 
is one of the 
most enjoy- 
able features 
of the hobby, 
and perhaps is 
JA only sur- 
passed when 
the print is satisfactorily made and ready for exhibition. 
Further, such workers are allowing their own sense of 
perception to become, or remain, dull, whereas if they 
have the slightest artistic inclination it would be deve- 
loped steadily, as the searches for pictures proceeded. 
No amateur can expect praise for pictures someone else 
has perceived for him, and if unknowingly someone 
should offer it him and he accepts it, then his position 
is too mean for words. 

Originality and individuality are what we are greatly 
in need of, and as things stand at present the society 
outing does not seem to encourage either. More ad- 
vanced workers are therefore inclined to look upon such 
outings as excellent and interesting social events and 


And so one 
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an opportunity for meeting members and talking with 
them and seeing various ideas, but hardly the time when 
they will be able to work out their own chosen branch 
to the best advantage. Two workers with tastes some- 
what similar are more likely to be successful in their 
productions than a society composed of members some 
of whom have good ideas and many of whom have none 
at all, but wait for those who have to start work. 
Probably it is for these reasons that advanced workers 
are not so frequently seen at society outings, and 
although they may be deeply interested in the welfare 
of their society, still they feel that the limited amount 
of time which they have at their disposal for practising 
photography can be better spent in individual work, or 
quiet work with a single companion, rather than with a 
group of amateurs possessing varying amounts of 
experience, and where their movements are necessarily 
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somewhat restricted from the reasons given. That 
this should be so is very undesirable, for the less experi- 
enced in the club are losing considerably by not having 
the help and advice of the more advanced, and therefore 
those who have recently commenced photography, or 
are about to commence, should make it a special 
endeavour that they will, after learning the technical 
part of their hobby, aim at originality. Because one 
man has found an excellent picture, or even several, it 
does not indicate that he has exhausted a particular 
district; the beginner should set to work, making up 
his mind that if it has been possible for those pictures 
to be found, then it is possible to find more, and there 
is no need to copy what someone else has discovered. 
Leave that severely alone and let the other man take the 
credit that is due to him; if you do anything commend- 
able, you will no doubt get your share of it. 
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BROWN TINTS ON SATISTA PAPER. 


By BENEDICT H. ROLFE, M.A., F.C.S. 


ANY workers with this new and beautiful platinum 

M process have been struck with the difficulty of modify- 

ing its normal black tones—at any rate to anything 

like the extent possible in the case of the older black platino- 

type; which, suitably treated, yields a fair range of warm 
blacks. 

The reason is quite simple. The Satista image is built up 
of silver and platinum, and the ordinary methods of control 
(such as varying temperature of development) effect the 
“warming " of the platinum portion only of the joint image. 
The silver portion is unaffected by such treatment, and 
remains " cold," and, in consequence, to a greater or lesser 
extent counteracts the effect it is hoped to produce. 

It occurred to the writer, and may have done so to others, 
that it might be possible to attack independently the silver 
portion of the image, and thereby avoid or modify this 
counteracting influence and gain a greatly increased range 
of final tone. 

After some experiments this seemed to be most readily and 
easily accomplished by converting the silver image into 
sulphide, on the lines of the well-known toning process in 
universal use for bromides ; and the method may be interest- 
ing to those who, while wishing to use this elegant process, 
dislike being tied to the normal colder tones. In principle 
the finished black Satista print is bleached and sulphided in 
identical manner to an ordinary black bromide print. 
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Attention to certain points in the technique of the method 
will result in a considerable range of tones which, it may be 
added, are pleasing in the extreme, and quite unlike those 
obtainable on bromide. The control is more complete than 
in the case of bromide, since the final result is compounded 
of the separate platinum and silver portions of the image, 
each of which can be modified independently. It is obvious 
that the coldest tones will be obtained by developing the 
original print cold (15 deg. C.), and sulphiding the dried 
print, which has been previously washed and freed from 
hypo. This would ensure both platinum and silver sulphide 
images retaining their coldest tones and producing a mixture 
of black and sepia—a fairly warm black. On the other hand 
the warmest final result, an excellent sepia, is effected if the 
print is developed hot (75 deg. C.)—thereby “warming " the 
platinum as much as possible—and, after washing free from 
thio-sulphates, by transferring direct (without intermediary 
drying) to the bleaching solution. This should ensure a 
fairly light-coloured sulphide image in the silver portion. 
The washing between bleaching and sulphiding should in 
any case be as brief as possible. On theoretical grounds 
sulphiding should add to the permanency of the print. 

As in platinotype, the best results are obtained with a fairly 
vigorous negative, which should be somewhat fully printed. 
A few experiments “of trial and error ” will be the best guide 
on this point. 
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AVOIDING HALATION WITHOUT BACKED PLATES. 
By HARRY PAYNE. 


for instance) that backed plates are unobtainable. Hala- 

tion, however, can be easily avoided by the simple 
expedient of loading the slides with the plate's glass side 
towards the lens. 

Halation is due to excessive high lights being refracted or 
thrown back upon the sensitive film from its glass support. 
The thicker the glass the more pronounced the evil. Films, 
for this reason, are less prone to halation than plates. 

Let us examine, briefly, the disadvantages of using the 
plates reversed as suggested. The principal one is that it 
yields a reversed image, i.e., objects on the left hand in the 
view appear on the right in the print and vice-versa. "This 
is not always an objection, in fact it may be a positive 
advantage in some printing processes, such as the single- 
transfer carbon process. In enlarging, too, it is only neces- 
sary to reverse the negative in the enlarger to correct the 
position of the image in the resulting print. 

Another difficulty (insurmountable in the case of fixed-focus 
cameras) is that the film of the plate is brought slightly out 


[ sometimes occurs (on holidays in out-of-the-way places, 


of focus to the extent of the thickness of the glass, and this 
must be rectified by racking the lens in towards the plate 
about one-sixteenth of an inch after the image has been 
sharply focussed. A test exposure should be made, how- 
ever, before relying on this for all plates. 

Care must also be taken, when loading the slides or 
sheaths, to avoid scratching or damaging the sensitive sur- 
face of the film. And if the slides are of the old-fashioned 
type, containing springs which normally press against the 
glass of the plate to force it up to the rebate of the slide, it 
is desirable to interpose a piece of thin black card or stout 
paper between. 

Taking the picture through the glass may possibly necessi- 
tate a slight increase in the time of exposure, though with the 
ultra-rapid plates now in general use this is negligible. In 
the case of very slow plates such as “ process,” it might be as 
well to allow an additional ten or fifteen per cent. in this 
direction. 

With these simple precautions duly observed this little 
dodge will be found extremely useful in emergency. 
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HILE the majority of 
present-day amateur 
photographers are fairly 
conversant with the advan- 
tages, as regards correct 
colour rendering, to be de- 
rived from the use of ortho 
plates in conjunction with a 
light filter, there is still a 
great number who do not 
seem to realise that it is 
necessary—if the most perfect 
colour rendering that an ortho 
plate will give is required— 
to use a screen, the tint or 
depth of which has been 
selected to suit the special 
subject in hand. 
How many workers are 
there who only have one 
screen, which they use for 
each and every plate exposed ? 
Of course, so far as ortho rendering is concerned ,the resulting 
negatives will be much better than would have been obtained 
had no screen been used ; but it will be found, however, that 
for a good many subjects the screen will be either of too light 
or too dark a tint to give the best results 
obtainable. The duty of a light filter 
is to cut out, or handicap, the violet 
blue light, and as the effect of the screen 
is proportionate to its depth of tint, it 
follows that where the blue violet rays 
are plentiful it is mecessary to use a 
screen sufficiently strong, or deep enough 
to subdue their too energetic action. 
Likewise, when the subject is one in 
which these rays are not so prominent, 
a weaker or less dense screen should be 
used. 

With ordinary landscape work, where 
these rays are not so pronounced, if a very dark filter is used 
it will be found that the sunlit grass and light foliage will 

ы | have a distinctly 
snowy арреаг- 
ance, which is 
caused Бу the 
screen over - cor- 
recting the blue; 
therefore if ve 
desire a тоге 
natural render- 
ing a moderately 
light screen must 
be used, and for 
all-round land- 
scape work it will be found that the best results are obtained 
with a five to eight times screen. 

In turn it will be found that this filter is too dark for some 
subjects, and to get a satisfactory result a still paler screen 
will have to be used. It is thus very evident that if we are 
to get the most perfect colour rendering that an ortho plate 
will give, we must use a filter which suits the subject, that 
is, one which cuts out the blue violet rays to precisely the 
right amount and no more. 

This, of course, means having several screens, but the 
more efficient filters are fairly expensive, and the cost of a 
number of them is somewhat prohibitive, so far as 
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The wrong way 


The correct way to holda film screen—by the edges. 
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LIGHT FILTERS. 


Some Notes on their Use, and a Method of Employing Gelatine 
Colour Filters Satisfactorily. 


By JAMES EVERTON. 
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the average amateur is concerned. А Ж = 


From the average amateur’s point — 
of view, there is so much theory and 
science attached to the perfect colour 


screen that he is apt to avoid its use on account of imaginary 
difficulties. | We are told that it must be made of optical 
glass perfectly flatted, the plane surfaces being exactly 


parallel, and that the tint or colour must be spectroscopically 
tested for Һе 


best results; all 
this, of course, is 
perfectly — true— 
the better the tool 
the better its per- 
formance if 
skilled hands; but 
until a photo- 
grapher is justly 
entitled to indulge 


ın the expert's 
niceties, he mav 
profitably make 


s 4 


use of that form 
of colour screen 
which is most convenient. Some of the most pleasing land- 
scape pictures I have seen were made on ortho plates and a 
screen made bv dyeing a piece of old 
film a pale vellow. 

To make or dye one's own screens is 
a somewhat messy and uncertain pro- 
cess, however, and for those who desire 
to have a series of them I stronglv 
advise the purchase of the ready-dyed 
strips of gelatine or collodion and 
mounting them in cardboard cells. 
These films are sold by several photo- 
graphic houses, and can usually be 
obtained in various densities and sizes. 
biais | myself have a battery of seven 

n screen. : z 

screens, and of these, six are simply 
films mounted in cardboard cells or caps; the one which is 
optically worked, costing one and a half times more than all 
the other six put together, does not give any better results, 
either as regards colour rendering or definition. 

It may be thought that these home-mounted screens being 
mere gelatine or collodion tissue would not be serviceable, 
being too easily 
scratched and 
fin ger- marked, 
while they will 
not stand апу 
great amount of 
rough handling. 
If only reason- 
able care is taken 
they will last for 
years, and I have 
some which have 
been in constant 
use for three 
years ог тоге, 
and yet they are without a scratch, and in every way as good 
as ever they were. 

The mounting of these film screens is a fairly simple matter. 
All that is required is a piece of thin pliable cardboard, some 
strong linen—the rolls of gummed linen used for repairing 
music, etc., is the best to use—and a piece of black velvet. 


The }-in. strip of cardboard fixed on the needle. 


hold a 


Sliding the narrow circle into the rebate. 


sn ow Google 
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The screens аге made to fit on to the front of the lens, and 
when in position are practically an extension of the lens hood ; 
it therefore follows that if the screen is made too small it 
may cut off the light from the corners of the plate. For this 
reason it is always better to make a screen as large as can 
be used with a given lens. 

We must first of all find the width of the cell required; 
medsure the distance from the lens panel to the end of the 
lens hood; if it is under 1 inch add another 16 inch; if it is 
over à inch it may be made the same width, but it is not 
necessary to make it wider than 4 inch. We now want the 
circumference of the lens. There are many ways of obtain- 
ing this; but the most simple plan is to measure the diameter 
of the lens. If this is multiplied by 22 and then divided by 7 
it will give us the circumference accurately enough for our 
requirements. To this add Lg inch. Now cut a strip of card- 
board to the width as measured, and to the length of the 
circumference, plus the 1% inch, cut a strip of the gummed 
linen the same width, but about r$ inch longer; give the 
gummed side a very thin coating of seccotine, take up the 
cardboard, and bend over the ends until they meet, thus 
making a circle. Now run round the gummed linen, and 
hold it into position until dry. It is better to have the ends 
of the linen meeting midway between the ends of the card- 
board. When the seccotine is dry, this narrow ring must 
be lined inside with black velvet. 

In the same way as before find out the circumference of 
this ring. Then cut another strip of cardboard to that length, 
but 16 inch wider than the first one. This is to form an outer 
band over the narrower one; and as it is essential that it is 
a good fit, it is as well, before seccotining it on, to hold it to 
shape between the fingers, and to fit in the smaller one, 
which should be completely encircled, neither more nor less. 
At one side the ends must be level, leaving a rebate of 1% inch 
at the other. If the fit is a good one, fasten on the outer 
cover with seccotine, and when dry run round a strip of 
gummed linen; this will help to strengthen it. The partly 
completed screen can now be “dead blacked.” 

If the measurements have been accurately made and the 
work neatly done, vou will now have a cell that will fit nicely 
on to the lens. The filter has only now to be placed into 
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position. Get a piece of notepaper and a pencil with a sharp 
point; lay down the paper, and on top of it place the cell, with 
the rebate side next to the paper. Now run the pencil point 
round the zmside of the outer strip. Select your filter, and 
place it between a clean piece of paper and the paper on 
which the circle has been drawn. With a pair of scissors 
carefully cut round the line, thus cutting from the film a 
circle which will just fit inside the rebate in the cell, slip it 
out from between the papers, and, holding it by the edges, 
drop it into the rebate, taking great care not to touch the 
sides with the fingers. Cut a strip of cardboard r$ inch 
wide, and the same length as the first or narrow strip, dead- 
black it, and when dry give one side a very slight coat of 
seccotine. Bend the ends together until they overlap about 
1-16th inch or so, the seccotine being outside. Now push 
a fine needle through both ends; the needle both holds it in 
the right shape and forms a convenient handle, by means 
of which it can be held. This tiny strip is intended to fit 
into the rebate, and thus secure the filter in its position. 
With the fingers of the right hand take hold of the circle 
by means of the needle, and slide as much of it as will go 
into the rebate—only about one-half will fit correctly, the 
middle of the strip—hold this down with the left hand and 
carefully withdraw the needle from the end which is on the 
inside. Push as much of this end into place as you can; 
through the agency of the needle press back the other end 
until both ends meet and are level. Gently remove the needle 
and push the remainder into the rebate. 

Sometimes these small strips are apt to buckle, and to 
prevent this it is advisable, while the seccotine is drying, to 
go round the circle once or twice, pressing into place. 

To minimise the risk of damage from finger marks, 
scratches, etc., and as all light filters are affected if unduly 
exposed to the light, it is advisable to keep each screen sepa- 
rately in its own case or box. This need not be at all an 
elaborate affair. Any kind of tin or box of suitable size may 
be pressed into service. The round cardboard boxes used 
by chemists, if lined with velvet, make excellent cases. While 
these film filters must never be touched with anything warm 
or moist, they may be safely wiped with a piece of silk or 
soft linen. 


—— — — iB — ———— ——— 


THE NEW OSRAM. 


A Demonstration of Portraiture at the Royal Photographic Society. 


HE Osram half-watt lamp, which was a distinguishing 
feature of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, came in for 
yet another demonstration at the Royal Photographic Society 
by that very capable pair of demonstrators, Mr. A. E. Salt 
and Mr. W. H. Smith. A good deal has been written about 
the new lamp, but probably many people have only the vaguest 
idea as to the respects in which it may claim distinction for 
use іп the studio or ın the ordinary room—for its value to the 
amateur portraitist was strongly insisted upon on this occasion. 
The efficiency of the new lamp, Mr. Salt explained, depends 
upon the fact that the temperature of the filament can be 
raised greatlv above that of the ordinary metal filament lamp 
without danger of rapid disintegration and evaporation, and 
at this high temperature, by an ingenious device, any deposit 
on the bulb is almost entirely prevented. The filament is 
made of tungsten, the melting point of which is higher than 
that of almost any other known metal. The higher the tem- 
perature a filament can be run at, consistent with a useful 
light, the more economical such a lamp will be, and the less 
current it will take at a given candle power. 

The constancy of the light is in its favour, as this conduces 
to correct exposure, and all that it implies in the resulting 
negatives and prints. The light is of a pleasing character, 
and there is no liability to hissing or flicker which would 
distract the attention of the sitter. The cost of running, 
including current consumption and renewals, compares favour- 
ably with other light sources, assuming the lamp to have an 


Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of 19-23, Oxford Street, W., 
and Church End Works, Willesden, N.W., send us particulars 
of their exhibit of apparatus, etc., which they are showing at 
the Anglo-American Exhibition, which is being held at the 
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average life of from goo to 1,000 hours. Mr. Salt admitted 
that the light did not quite equal that of the arc in actinic 
value, but its actinic value, nevertheless, was very great, and, 
in his opinion sufficient. 

With a 3,000 candle-power lamp six feet from the sitter, the 
light being diffused through tracing paper, an exposure of one 
second at F/8 on a rapid plate afforded full exposure for busts 
and three-quarter lengths. In the case of differently coloured 
costumes, Mr. Salt recommended the screen Kr, or at most 
Кі}, with the panchromatic plate. 

The use of the lamp in colour-plate photography was 
deserving of notice. In photographing a sitter in a room or 
studio, the colour translation would vary according to the 
quality of the daylight, a blue sky giving one rendering, and 
a cloudy sky, especially with an orange tint, quite another. 
It was claimed for the half-watt lamp that the spectral com- 
position of the light did not vary, and some charming colour 
schemes in portraiture had been secured already upon auto. 
chrome plates. 

Subsequently Mr. Smith and Mr. Salt made a number of 
exposures upon sitters from among the audience, using first 
a lamp of 1,000 candle power, which was to be recommended 
because within the range of anybody's capability, and cou!d 
be connected to any electric light circuit. About two or three 
seconds’ exposure at F/6 sufficed to give fully exposed plates, 
and afterwards a lamp of 3,000 candle power was used for 
some autochrome exposures. 


pu m ышы 


White City, Shepherd's Bush. "Their exhibit includes a repre. 
sentative series of their well-known lenses and various interest. 
ing examples of test plates employed in polishing Dallmeyer 
lenses. 
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THE HAND CAMERA AT THE ISEASIDE. STREET SNAPSHOTS. 


HE recent spell of hot weather.has doubtless attracted 
| a great number of holiday makers to the coast, and the 
Whitsun holidays will be responsible for many 
amateurs, equipped with new cameras, trying their luck on 
seaside snapshots. For the normal beach or seaside subject 
the question of exposure is likely at first to be of more 
moment than the picture itself. ^ Over-exposure should be 
avoided, as it will be found all too soon how easy it is to get 
those flat thin negatives, lacking in sparkle and density, 
when exposing on beach scenes in bright sunlight. glance 
at THE A. P. Exposure Table in the present issue will, 
however, afford a useful guide. For subjects in the neigh- 
bourhood of a rocky coast the worker has, in addition to a 
careful consideration of the exposure question, to take great 
care that his camera and lens are protected from the action 
of sea water. 

The photographer is naturally greatly attracted by a 
stormy sea, when the dashing waves among the rocks break 
up the water drops into fine spray, which may be carried 
a considerable distance by the wind and thrown on to the 
lens. Ordinary rainwater mist and fog vapour usually are 
fairly pure water, and so do no great harm, if at once re- 
moved from the lens. But sea spray is, of course, salty 
water, and so calls for all the more care in its speedy and 
thorough removal. A drop of sea water falling on anything 
and then evaporating leaves behind it a small but yet a real 
quantity of salt. Not only should the lens, but all parts 
of the camera wetted by sea water be carefully cleaned as 
soon as convenient. Salt is not a desirable thing to get 
amongst either the metal or wood parts of the apparatus. 

In many cases at the seaside we are attracted by such 
viewpoints as quays, piers, cliffs, which give us an elevated 
position, i.e. as regards water level, so that we are looking 
down upon our subject to some extent. In nature the posi- 
tion of the head is co-ordinated, and so the appearance 1s 
understood; but when the resulting print is viewedon a level 
with the eye there is a strange look about the picture which 
we find anything but pleasing or natural. Many hand- 
camera pictures taken from piers, cliffs, bridges, and so forth 
have a kind of bird's-eye-view appearance that is far from 
satisfactory. In the case of reflection subjects near at hand 
from an elevated view-point, this spread-out effect is seldom 
quite acceptable from a pictorial aspect. If we can get down 
to a point nearer water level we are able to compress the 
nearer parts of our picture to a very helpful extent. 


Hand.Camera Work in the Streets, 


One of the reasons why street photography is so interest- 
ing is the ever-present element of the unexpected happening. 
Far more often than not what one expects to happen does 
not happen, while frequently some incident quite unthought 
of does happen, and presents chances for an interesting or 
picturesque result—only to melt away again Just before we 
had the “nous” or gumption—whichever term you prefer 
—to seize the unique opportunity. 

For this reason, perhaps, it is that street camera work 
has been called the sporting branch of photography— being 
nearest to the sport of shooting, where mind, hand, and eye 
have all to act harmoniously and instantly. | 

Now in this note it must be understood that while street 
photography includes buildings which call for certain careful 
treatment, yet street photography ın our present sense 15 
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chiefly connected with the moving elements of traffic, 
vehicles of all kinds, and, of course, human beings. So that 
it comes to this, street photography deals with moving objects 
surrounded by buildings. We have, therefore, to take both 
these classes of subjects into consideration at the same time, 

We can dismiss the building background in a few words, 
so far as we are now concerned. The special points to take 
note of are primarily two. First of all, the plate or film 
should be kept as nearly in a vertical plane as possible. Any 
marked tilting up of the camera will probably make the 
buildings look as though they were falling backwards. 
Therefore instead of tilting the camera upward it is far 
better to raise the sliding front and lens. The other caution 
refers to the need of care so as to hold the camera top hori- 
zontal—otherwise one may easily give an earthquaky look to 
the scene. This, however, is not so important a matter as 
tilting the camera upwards, as the side tilt can usually be 
rectified by careful trimming of the print, but the tilting up 
of the lens effect cannot be so corrected. 

The next point to take special note of is the fact that the 
buildings around us are all cutting off some of the sky light 
which would fall upon our figures, carriages, etc., if the 
buildings were absent. The narrower the street, and the 
taller the buildings, the more light is being cut off. If, for 
example, we compare the angle of sky light falling on a 
figure group, in the open, in Trafalgar Square with the angle 
of sky light available in the middle of, let us say, the Strand, 
the difference would be probably about eight or ten to one. 
This explains many of the under-exposure failures in narrow 
streets. 

The next point is that the nearer a figure is to the camera 
the longer the exposure should be; and yet the nearer the 
figure is the more rapidly its image flits across the plate, and 
so the quicker the exposure should be. We are, therefore, 
between two stools. The way out of the difficulty is “ avoid 
very near moving figures.” 

We repeat, “Avoid near moving figures.” There is yet 
another good reason for avoiding near figures, at rest or 
moving, viz., that if with near figures we also include distant 
buildings, and perhaps other figures, our very near figures 
appear to be giants, and altogether out of proportion with the 
rest of the picture. This, of course, applies equally well in 
other outdoor figure work, e.g., seaside, farm scenery, etc.. 
where very near figures are brought into contrast with distant 
objects. 

Another very common mistake in street views is that cf 
including far too much subject matter—either in the way of 
a “mixed medley ” of figures scattered about the scene, and 
usually having little or no connection with each other—or 
showing us long rows of quite uninteresting buildings, which 
make one ask, “Why ever did the fellow waste a plate on 
such an unattractive view?” By far the most interesting and 
picturesque street pictures are those which show quite a 
small bit of subject on a not very large nor very small scale 
For instance, half a dozen people sheltering under a shop 
blind during a rain storm, a group of youngsters playing 
marbles in a side street, the postman giving Mary a 
valentine, etc. Small groups, i.e. not exceeding, let us say, 
half a dozen figures. are, as a rule, far more satisfactory than 
larger groups. And, as a rule, a part of a building is better 
than the whole. 
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ECONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By H. M. UNDERHILL. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 


O one can get good photographs without spending 

money—we all know that. But there are a good 

many of us who want good photographs, and who, like 
myself, have unfortunately not a great deal of money to 
spend. So we are forced to economise; and my recent 
experience leads me to think that a great many amateurs— 
“beginners ” especially—stint their money in. the wrong 
direction. Consequently we not only do not get such good 
photographs as we might, but we spend more money than we 
need. ost people who are forced to economise begin by 
buying a cheap camera, probably a quarter-plate, and then 
they do the best they can with it. Whereas they ought to 
buy a much better camera, but a smaller one, and, in doing 
this, they would get much better photographs, and yet spend 
less, than with their cheap quarter-plate. Three or four 
years ago, when the only small cameras you could buy were 
5s. Brownies and such like, the quarter-plate camera was the 
most economical size. _But it is different now. About a 
year ago I bought a thirty-shilling camera of “vest-pocket " 
size, and many thousands of other people have done the 
same. I thought that it would be “only a toy,” and the 
results suitable to “give to children.” It was much better 
than that, and I was so pleased with its pictures that, in the 
autumn I sold it, and bought a similar instrument with the 
very best lens on the market. It is so obvious that the work- 
ing expenses of a small camera are less than those of a larger 
one that it is hardly worth while mentioning the point. But 
a great many amateurs have failed to realise that the 
expenses are so very much less that they can afford to buy a 
smal] camera with a very best lens, while they will spend less 
money than if they bought a cheap quarter-plate. And their 
photographs will be much better too. I am not saying that 
a tiny photograph 2} by 1§ in. is as good as a quarter-plate, 
4} by 31 in., quality for quality—although there is a dainti- 
ness about the smaller size which is very enticing. But a 
vest-pocket photograph, taken with a fine anastigmat lens, is 
very much better than a quarter-plate taken with a cheap 
lens. It makes a better enlargement, if you want to frame 
it; and, notwithstanding its smaller size, I prefer it to the 
larger quarter-plate taken with an inferior lens, because of 
its quality. Of course, I am not saying that I would not 
prefer quarter-plates of equal quality, but I am talking of 
economy. 

The only way of getting good photographs that I know of 
is to take a good many of them, because it is only by con- 
stant practice that you learn to avoid the pitfalls which beset 
the photographer. So I should say that, to suppose the 
amateur who is bent on good photographs will expose 144 
plates or films during the summer is a moderate estimate ; 
more probably it will be two gross. Of his 144 exposures 
some will be failures, of course ; but it is equally moderate to 
say that one gross of negatives will require three gross of 
printing papers, and an appropriate number of mounts, or 
an album. Now, do a little sum and see how the compara- 
tive cost of a cheap large camera and an expensive small one 
works out, and you will find that you will be between 155. 
and 20s. better off in buying the most expensive lens and 


small camera than if you bought a cheaper and larger camera 
with only a middling lens. Thus:— 


Quarter-plate roll-film camera and cheap Á s. d. 


lens ... m — ius Sie .. 312 6 
12 spools, 144 exposures, at 3s. ... .. 116 o 
3 gross gaslight paper, quarter-plate, at 6s. o 18 o 
3 gross stiff paper mounts, at 35. .. 4 09 0 

evelopers, 2s. to 35., say ... . 0 2 6 

£6 18 o 

Vest-pocket camera, with best anastigmat 5 o o 
144 exposures, at 1s. 3d. per doz. ... ... O0 I$ O 
3 gross gaslight papers, 22 by 11, at 15. 6d. o 4 6 
3 gross mounts, at 6d. ie Ph ... 0 1 6 
Developers о 3 
Showing a saving of 15s. od. £65 2 3 


But many will make nearer 288 exposures in a year than 
144, and then the saving is proportionately more. 


One cheap quarter-plate camera ... 312 6 
Working expenses for 288 negatives би о 
фо 3 6 

Vest-pocket camera, with best lens ... 5 о 0 
Working expenses for 288 negatives 2 4 6 
Saving £2 19s. 47 4 6 


Or, to put it in another way. Suppose you already possess 
a cheap quarter-plate, and are accustomed to use it freely. 
En it will pay you to sell it, and buy a small camera with a 
est lens. 


Small camera ... "T - EN .. $ 0 0 
Working expenses 2 3 6 
| 7 3 6 
Less sale of old camera, half-price 116 о 
£5 7 6 
Working expenses of quarter-plate camera 
that you have already paid for ... 611 о 
Net cost of new camera and working 
expenses ; - 5 7 6 
Saving on 24 doz. exposures . £1 3 6 


The most “saving” thing, of course, is not to do any 
photography at all. But if you are bent on doing it, if you 
want to produce as good photographs as possible, and yet 
have not much spare cash, I am sure you will find that vou 
get much better уајие for your money with good small photo- 
graphs than middling larger ones. 

And a camera lasts a good deal longer than one year. 


— — —— — - 


The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Engineering has been con- 
ferred upon Commerzienrat Carl Paul Goerz, the head of the 
well-known Goerz optical works, by the Technical High School 
in Charlottenburg, in recognition of his efforts in the develop. 
ment of the German optical industry, in the advancement of 
photographic optics, and in the construction and technical im- 
provement of optical and measuring instruments. 


Paget Self-toning Competition.—The prize-winners for April 
are as follows:—Scott Young, Cheltenham ; J. H. Saunders 
Leeds; Allan McPherson, Shawlands, Glasgow; E. G. Bilham, 
Brixton, S.W.; F. B. Collins, Toley Park, Kidderminster; G. S. 
Barry, Dundee; Eng.-Lieut. E. J. Mowlam, H.M.S. Active, 
Portland; E. L. Kent, West Bridgford; Miss M. F. Hawker, 
Plvmouth. 
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РОКТКАІТ. BY MARCUS ADAMS. 


This picture was awarded a silver medal in connection with the display of work by the Professional Photographers’ Association at the recent Photographic 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
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NORTON HAMMER. 


The original, a bromide print (6 by 81), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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SAND HILLS, HAYLING. 


A TOPICAL SUBJECT FOR 


Special to ‘‘ Ghe Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


HE gorse on the commons is very fine this year, 
and the translation of its glorious golden 
masses into monochrome must be a difficult 
task for the camera worker, especially in view 

of the shabby treatment that yellow is, unfortunately, 
liable to receive from ordinary photography. Happily 
there are orthochromatic plates and filters to aid in the 
effort, which is well worth making, if only as an exercise 
in skill and observation; for it must be said that such 
vivid effects do not justify counting on a triumphant 
pictorial result as a certainty without some previous 
practice and experimenting. 

The resources of modern photography can do much, 
but this is notably a case in which the subject needs to 
be seen aright before it can be rendered satisfactorily. 
Partly because gorse is not for most of us immediately 
available for inspection, I wish in the first place to direct 
attention to the more frequently seen laburnum—not that 
it is like gorse, but it illustrates a principle. 

It is easily recognised that the brilliance of a laburnum 
tree amid surrounding foliag is not something that 
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BY GEORGE DUFFIELD. 
The original, a bromide print (8 by 61), was awarded a Beginners' Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


GORSE IN BLOOM. 


THE LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


я By ANTONY GUEST. 


stands out separate and distinct, but is, so to speak, a 
culmination of the general gaiety, led up to by the deli- 
cate greens of spring, merging into and harmonising 
with them. 

Now this represents a principle of very general applica- 
tion in landscape, and the more useful to bear in mind 
because a superficial vision of the brightness of gorse 
might easily lead the unwary into the error of seeing 
only its flashing masses of yellow and forgetting the 
necessity of bringing them into a harmonious scheme, 
a crude and ineffective contrast deprived of colour 
suggestion being the result. 

Though the principle is the same, the degree of its 
application is different as between laburnum and gorse, 
the richness of gorse foliage bringing the blossoms into 
greater relief and making the task of harmonising more 
difficult. 

The Colour Effect. 

The orange-tinted vellow of gorse has less affinity 
for spring verdure than the citron of laburnum. Factors 
in the colour influence on a gorse picture are the soft 
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grev-greens of the foliage, the violet tints of the old 
growth, and the purple splashes in the shadows cast by 
the sun; for these violets and purples, being comple- 
mentary to the yellows of the blossoms, help to intensify 
their tint. Evidently, therefore, mere white for the 
bloom and black for the shadows will not suffice to 
convey the colour effect. Опе more point in reference 
to colour is that there are variations in the yellow of 
the blossoms, which are darker on the undersides, and 
some of which are not so fully opened as others. 

These variations add to the shimmering effect that is 
an essential quality of the brilliant masses, largely con- 
tributed to by spring breezes. There is nothing hard or 
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glowing golden tint, it may be suggested that the pros- 
pects of success are improved by making the exposure 
when the sun is obscured. 

This idea has evidently actuated the authors of the 
accompanying illustrations. In such circumstances it 1s 
very important to contrast the tone of the gorse with 
that of the sky; and it will be noted that, seen against 
very light clouds on the horizon, the yellow tells. delicately 
dark by comparison. This is a point that has not been 
overlooked by Mr. Holmes in “А Hillside Path," and it 
throws an instructive light on the general question of 
tone-value. If, however, the sun were shining, the 
flower spikes would be tipped or edged with brilliant 
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A HILLSIDE PATH. 


BY ROBERT K. HOLMES. 


The original, a bromide print (8 by 5}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


fixed, and the photographer who wishes to convey the 
lively spirit of gorse-land will carefully avoid the danger 
of solidity. Gorse in full luxuriance must be rendered 
in masses, but they are diversified by delicate shades, 
and the colour parts with some of its brilliance as it 
recedes from the point of focus. 

Spots may come accidentally, especially in the early 
days when the buds are opening; but where they are 
fully out spottiness should be avoided, and the spikes 
of flowers should be relied on to give character to an 
essentially prickly plant that intelligently grows its 
leaves in the form of spires to save it from the depreda- 
tions of wandering beasts. 

Hints on Treatment, 

A word or two as to treatment may be useful to the 
observant photographer, who really has enough to look 
out for in dealing with the subject. In the first place, it 
is useless to accumulate difficulties; and as these are 
much increased by the attempt to give effect to the 
radiance of sunlight in combination with that of the 


light, rather than of a uniform brightness, on account 
of their formation, the effect, of course, being modified 
by the direction of light, and the illuminated portions 
would be lighter than the sky. In the general treatment 
of gorse a point of emphasis is very necessary to give 
culmination to the composition, besides bringing out 
the brilliance of colour and the character of the growth, 
and in the emphasised part some attention should be 
given to the stems and foliage and also to the under- 
growth, for the purpose of giving additional interest by 
illustrating the habit of the plant. It has to be re- 
membered from first to last that a colour effect is 
being translated, and success is certainly to be judged 
in a great measure bv the degree to which a sympathetic 
regard for, and consequently a suggestion of, colour is 
conveyed. Help will be found in the maxim that colour 
is always relative, deriving quality from its surroundings. 
Even if the results fall short of the ideal, the attempt 
to represent gorse will assuredly be instructive, and will 
have a bracing influence on the perceptive faculties. 
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THE “POPULAR PRESSMAN” CAMERA. 


UR readers will have already noticed, from Messrs. 

Butcher and Sons’ advertisements which have appeared 
during the past week or two, that their well-known." Popular 
Pressman” reflex camera is now offered complete, with the 
Aldis-Butcher F/4.5 anastigmat (6 in. focus), at the remarkably 
low figure of £8 15s. We have already reviewed this excellent 
reflex very favourably, and many readers have expressed their 
appreciation of it. The reduced price now places it within the 
reach of all, and Messrs. Butcher announce the camera is 
identical in quality in spite of the reduction in price. Since 
the “Popular Pressman” was first put on the market about a 
year ago we understand that nearly three thousand have been 
ordered. This is undoubtedly evidence that the photographic 
public know a good thing when they see it. The camera pos- 
sesses many excellent features necessary for a reliable reflex, 
including one that may be overlooked unless attention is 
specially drawn to it, namely, that it can be used upside down 
without difficulty—a feature which has outstanding advantages 
when used by the pressman, for instance, in a crowd, as in this 
manner the camera can be held above one's head and above the 
heads of the surrounding people, and operated quite easily in 
a reverse position by looking up into the hood instead of down 
in the usual manner. 

A booklet fully dealing with the “Popular Pressman,” and 
the prices when fitted with other well-known anastigmats, will 
be sent free on application to Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


A NEW FORMULA FOR WELLINGTON B.B. PAPER. 


OST readers of THE A. P. are familiar with the excellent 

bromide paper made by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
and known as the B.B. paper. The pleasing brown tones 
obtainable on this by direct development always appeal to the 
artistic worker, and users will be glad to know that the firm 
have now introduced a new developing formula that will yield 
much warmer tones than was possible with the developer 
originally published. The new formula is as follows :— 


МӨ ОП RDG ынын Йинал ЫДЫ 2 gr. 
Hydroquinole. sess 200 gr 
Sodium sulphite (cryst)  .......................... 1,000 gr 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ........................... I,000 gr 
Potassium bromide „2а ve eo nra e s IO gr. 
WALE (O ENCES ERATED LENE E SRE 80 oz 


Development is complete in 14 to 2 minutes at 60 to 65 deg. 
Fahr. 

The new formula allows of a greater amount of latitude, and 
it is possible to build up considerable density and “quality ” in 
the final result. The brown-black tone given normally by the 
paper is one that should be well appreciated by exhibition 
workers, and the warmer tones now obtainable will still further 
enhance the popularity of this excellent production. 


— موه‎ 
THE PERTH CONVENTION. 


N last week’s “A. P.” a note was published dealing with the 

forthcoming meeting of the Photographic Convention of the 
United Kingdom at Perth (July 6 to 11), under the presidency 
of Mr. G. W. Atkins. 


The following are the :rrangements for the week :— 

Monday, July 6th.—Conducted visits to places of interest in 
the city in the morning. At 3 p.m. the official opening of the 
Convention will take place in the New City Hall, when the 
members will be welcomed to Perth by the Hon. the Lord 
Provost, Charles Scott, Esq., and the President will deliver his 
inaugural address. In the evening, at 8.30, a conversazione will 
be held. Reception by the Lord Provost and magistrates. 


Tnesday, July 7th.—Excursion to Dunkeld and Killiecrankie, 
on the invitation of Mr. A. E. Pullar. Evening, at 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. John Brand will give a lecture and demonstration on colour 
photography by the Raydex process, after which Mr. E. A. Bier- 
mann will show a selection of autochromes, and give a few hints 
on the working of autochrome plates. 

Wednesday, July 8th.—The annual general meeting will be held 
in the New City Hall at о a.m. Іп the afternoon a garden party 
will be held at Cleeve, on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Norie-Miller. In the evening, at 7.30, the annual dinner will 
take place at the Salutation Hctel. 


— 
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Thursday, July 9th.—Excursion to Dunfermline. At 3 p.m. 
reception and entertainment by the chairman and members of the 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trust in Pittencrieff Glen. Evening, at 
8.30 p.m., Mr. Thomas A. Scotton will give a lecture on * Com- 
mercial Photography.” | 


Friday, July 10th.—Excursion to St. Andrews. Evening, at 
8.30, Dr. W. Inglis Clark will deliver a lecture on “The Scenery 
of Scotland,” illustrated entirely by lantern slides in natural 
colours. 


Saturday, July 11th.—Visit to Dupplin Castle, by kind permis- 
sion of Sir John A. Dewar, Bart., M.P. 


The Handbook of the Convention is now obtainable from 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, London, 
S.E. The annual subscription is 5s., and readers of THE A. P. 
will be well advised to write as soon as possible for further 
particulars, and to send their subscriptions if they wish to take 
advàntage of the excursions which, as will be seen above, will 
be held in the most picturesque parts of Scotland, and, more- 
over, at a very cheap rate. Special arrangements have been 
made with the railway ‘companies for cheap tickets, and tht 
Handbook contains lists of hotels, lodgings, dark-rooms, and 
other useful information for the photographic visitor. 


The New Price List just issued by the Leto Photo Materials 
Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, E.C., con- 
tains full particulars of the well.known Leto brands of plates, 
Papers, developers, toners, etc. Readers are advised to apply 
to the address above for a copy. 


Pathfünder's Photographic Circle.—The first social meeting 
will be held at 187, High Holborn, W.C., on Wednesday, 
June 10. The committee have arranged record and outing com- 
petitions for the present season. Full particulars as to the 
membership of the society can be obtained from the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Alfred Drew, 4o, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Miss L. M. Hanbury, Rexton, Rondebosch, Cape of Good 
Hope, South Africa, is the winner of the Ensign Roll-Film Com- 
petition for May. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera 
every month for the best negative on Ensign film. Entrance 
is free. The competition closes on the 3rd of the month, and 
an entry form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


Messrs. Boots have sent us their latest photographic price list, 
which is an attractively produced publication, giving illustrated 
details of various apparatus and materials, as well as the firm's 
own specialities, such as the “Sprite” camera, "Twentieth 
Century? materials, etc. Application for copies of the cata- 
logue should be made to any of Messrs. Boots’ branches, or 
direct to 57, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


The К. P. S. Fellowship.—Out of fifteen candidates, the fol- 
lowing thirteen were admitted to the Fellowship:—Dr. E. A. 
Barton, Miss Mary Olive Edis, Bertram C. Wickison, Arthur 
Woolford, W. Bickerton, Miss Fannie Flemming, F. W. 
Jackson, H. M. Lomas, A. E. Morton, Stephen Francis Pegler, 
R. Williamson, Capt W. N. Lascelles Davidson, and Kasimir 
de Proszynski. 


At the Anglo-American Exhibition, at the White City, an 
interesting exhibit is that made by Mr. A. E. Bawtree, F.R.P.S., 
dealing with a century's progress in the science of bank- 
note protection, showing a variety of banknotes issued between 
1814 and the present time, and also the various methods 
employed for protecting banknotes against the skill of the 
forger. 


* The Westminster Aunual."—Under this title the Westmin- 
ster Photographic Exchange, of 119, Victoria Street, S.W., and 
111, Oxford Street, W., have issued the 1914-15 edition of their 
detailed catalogue and price list. It is a bulky volume of 250 
pages, and contains full illustrated particulars of cameras, 
lenses, and photographic apparatus of all kinds. Some excel- 
lent half-tone pictures are included, and an index is provided 
which enables ready reference to be made to any item. А copv 
of this list will be sent post free to our readers in anv part of 
the world on application to either of the above addresses. 
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| A ^ <. Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. 


are invited for this 


[АЧ AN / y, i page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
NU IP PT) should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 

VEI n rr photographs. 
BINDING * THE AMATEUR PHOTO- that can be taken out. I find it more con- 
GRAPHER." venient to handle the finished volumes if 


HERE are doubtless many photo- 

graphers who would like to keep the 
copies of THE A. P. AND P. N., but who 
do not feel that they can afford to have 
them properly bound by an experienced 
book-binder. Finding myself in this posi- 
tion, I attempted to do the work myself, 
and, being favoured with good results, 1 
will explain, for the benefit of others, how 
they may keep their volumes for easy 


reference with the expenditure of only a 
few pence. | 

The first thing to do is to construct a 
frame (fig. 1). To do this two pieces of 
plain deal must be obtained, 22 by $ by 
4 in., and two pieces 11 by s by 4 in. The 
two shorter ones are for the uprights. 
The two longer ones should have five 
holes drilled in them, 24 in. apart, the 
middle one being in the middle of the 
board. The holes in each piece should be 
arranged so that they come exactly oppo- 
site each other. The frame may now be 


made, the lower board being т in. from 
the bottom ot the uprights, and the upper 
one 2 in. from the top. The frame is 
now ready for use. 

The first stage in binding the volume is 
to strip off the covers from each of the 
weekly issues, and also the advertisements 


each is made up of two parts, thirteen 
issues to each, although the whole twenty- 
six parts may be bound together, if pre- 
ferred. Now obtain some strong 4j in. 


zZ. 
#13. 5 


tape, a reel of white thread, and a packing 
needle. Five pieces of tape 12 in. long 
are now cut and threaded through the 
holes of the frame, and may be kept tight 
by inserting little pegs into the holes 
(fig. 2). 

The manner of fixing the separate parts 
together is as follows: The first part of 
the volume is taken, keeping one page of 
advertisements on in front of the reading 
matter, and between these the index may 
be gummed. The first part is now opened 
at the middle and laid against the tape 
(fig. 3. А needleful of thread is now 
taken and the end fastened securely to 


tape X. The needle is then passed through 
to the middle of the paper and then 
brought out again at tape Y, and after 
being passed tightly round this it is passed 
back through the same hole and brought 
out again at Z. This is repeated to the 
end, and then the second part is treated 
in the same way, and so on, until the 
whole volume is completed. When this is 


43.4. 


done the pegs are withdrawn and the 
volume taken out; it will then look like 
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ДЕ; 4, with the tapes hanging over each 
end. 

There are several ways of finishing off 
the work, but the following recommends 
itself as being the simplest: Get a piece 
of fairly stout cardboard, тоў by 13 in., 
and lay it along the back of the volume 
where the tapes are (fig. 5), and tie each 
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pair of tapes tightly over it, cutting off 
the ends to make it neat. If this is donc 
properly there is no fear of the volume 
falling to pieces. Stiff boards may be 
used for the final cover, if preferred, but 
the following method is simpler, and I 
think the volumes are easier to handle if 
the covers are limp. A piece of good 
brown paper large enough to cover the 
back and front of the volume, and allow- 
ing about 3 in. to project over the edges, is 
required. This is then glued or gummed 
to the back of the volume to hide the card- 
board, and also to the advertisement pages 
back and front. When the gum is dry it 
will be found that the volume is quite 
firm and rigid. It may now be finished 
off by pasting the top of the cover of one 
of the weekly parts on the front. Fig. 6 
shows the completed volume. C. M. A. 


mm pg —— 
REPAIRING TRIPODS. 


F the long rivets in a tripod joint work 

loose, it is better to secure them by 
soldering than by re-riveting. If it cannot 
be done by one’s self, any tinsmith will do 
the job. The only risk consists in the 
liability to burn the wood round the rivet 
if not careful, but that is a matter easily 
avoided in practice, and not nearly so 
likely to lead to bad consequences as an 
inexperienced amateur attempting to firmly 
re-rivet the joint. E. J. G. 


— —$$-4——-.-- 


REPAIRING CAMERAS. 


UIDE rails, and similar portions, oc- 

casionally come unglued on cameras, 
and these usually can be repaired by the 
ordinatv amateur. Probably the easiest 
and best method for the amateur is to 
glue the loose part in position, and secure 
it with brass screws, screwed in so far 
that the heads of same are just level with 
the surface of the wood. By these means 
a neat and strong joint is effected, pro- 
bably far neater than would be secured by 
merely gluing the joint, and securing with 
clamps until set. The use of clamps is to 
be avoided, if possible, as they tend to 
disfigure or spoil the finished surface of 
the wood. E. J. G. 
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Sages) Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


DAMAGE AT EXHIBITIONS. 


Siz,—Referring to Mr. Haswell's and Mr. Jay’s letters on this 
subject, I have noticed that a number of societies are accepting 
unframed prints, and at the exhibition of the Portsmouth 
Camera Club just closed unframed prints were accepted in all 
the open classes. 

There is, however, another point to which I would like to call 
attention, and that is that exhibitors do not in many cases exer- 
cise sufficient care in packing their prints. All the blame does 
not rest on the shoulders of careless secretaries. We had some 
unframed prints sent into our exhibition, and all the protection 
they had in the post was one piece of corrugated paper. Con- 
sequently, they were received with damaged corners. I suppose 
that as long as there are exhibitions there will be complaints of 
damaged prints, but a lot of it could be obviated if more care 
were taken in the packing, which (I feel quite sure many secre- 
taries will agree with me in saying) is frequently very 
inadequate.—Yours, etc. Jas. C. THOMPSON, 

Hon. Secretary, Portsmouth 

Southsea. Camera Club. 


A SOUTHERN FEDERATION. 


SiR,—I was very glad to see in this week's issue of THE А, Р. 
AND P. N. the note in the editorial comments regarding a 
Southern Federation. 

While the committee of the Hove and Brighton Camera Club 
are in entire agreement with you as to the advantages to be 
derived from such a federation, the matter of expense always 
looms up when the question of a federated exhibition is mooted. 

For six years this club held an annual exhibition in co-opera- 
tion with the Southampton and Portsmouth Clubs, and the loss 
entailed on the working of the last three reluctantly compelled 
the committee to discontinue holding them ; the total deficit was 
over £30. 

It may be of interest to analyse somewhat the figures of these 
shows, taking only the items that occur every year. On the 
receipts side the averages of the six years were: —Entry fees £25, 
door takings £36, and commission on pictures sold £1, making 
a total of £62. On the other side are: —Hire of hall £15 155., 
erection and storage of stands, etc., £8, advertising Z6, printing 
and stationery £18, lecture expenses £11, postages £5, manual 
help Z4, judging £3, proportion of carriage £2 ss., total £73. 
This shows an average loss of £11, and it will be noticed that 
there is nothing down for awards, as, in the case of this club, 
these were always given by members. If this were not the case 
the average loss would be increased to £26. Р 

No club can flourish with an annual loss on their exhibition 
(in fact, in most cases, the profit derived therefrom is a con- 
siderable factor in the favourable appearance of the annual 
balance-sheet), and, as I stated before, it was because of these 
continued losses that we ceased to hold open exhibitions in 
co-operation with other southern clubs. 

Of course, what was found impossible five years ago might 
be possible now, but now we should have to face the question 
of finding a suitable room. As far as I know, the only two 
places that would do are the Hove Town Hall, where it used to 
be held, but which is expensive, and the Brighton Corporation’s 
Art Gallery, where I doubt very much whether we should be 
allowed to charge for admission. 

I have elaborated somewhat on the exhibition side of the 
question, because it would presumably be expected that each 
club held an open exhibition, and the foregoing facts express 
this club’s views on that question. 

But co-operated exhibitions, though they may be considered 
an integral part of federation work, are not its whole object, and 
in all other ways—even the exhibition may be found possible— 
this club would be willing to take an active and sympathetic 
interest, and when I say we are prepared to do everything in 
our power to further the inauguration of a Southern Federation, 
I feel sure I am voicing not only my own sentiments, but also 
those of the committee and of my colleague, Mr. R. J. Perry. 

I have purposely not touched on the question as to what dis- 
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trict it is proposed the federation should cover, as I think that 
this and similar questions are better discussed at a meeting rather 
than in correspondence. 

I shall look forward with interest to seeing other letters on 
this subject.—Yours, etc., FREDK. Т. KIELDSEN, 


Joint Hon. Sec., 
Hove and Brighton Camera Club. 


PLATE SPEED EQUIVALENTS. 

Sig,— The enclosed list of plate-speed equivalents will need 
no explanation to the ordinary or professional worker, but for 
the amateur or beginner a short explanation may be useful, espe- 
Se in regard to the ratio and factor columns included in the 
ist, 

First, it may be stated that this list has been compiled from 
special formule in use in sensitometry, and therefore each line 
of equivalents is an absolute medium 1n itself so far as the ratio 
placed opposite it is concerned. Thus if a plate-maker issues a 
number a little higher or a little lower than a number on the 
list in either meter system, it is still subject to the ratio figure 
on the list, any small difference being quite negligible in ordinary 
practice. There are quite sufficient ratios set down here to cover 
any ordinary photographic work or plate speeds. The only thing 
is to take the nearest number to that on the plate box. 


PLATE SPEEDS. STANDARD EQUIVALENTS. став Exposure 


| 
Speed | . 100 
RAUS | Watkins. Wynne. н. & D RR EK Уу 
i | 720 f 181 490 .I2 
1 580 I56 400 .25 
vs | 469 138 319 .32 
i | 385 125 262 | .38 
їг | 334 117 227 44 
i 294 IIO 200 .50 
$ 251 100 170 .62 
1 217 95 148 25 
8 178 85 I2I .88 
I 147 77 100 (base) 1.00 
I} IOO 64 68 I.5 
2 76 56 51 2.0 
3 50 45 34 3-0 
4 38 40 26 4.0 
6 26 32 18 6.0 
8 20 | 28 I3 8.0 
I2 | I3 23 9 I2.0 
16 IO 20 7 16.0 
24 | 6 16 | 4 24.0 
32 | 5 14 3 32.0 
48 | 3 II | 2 48.0 
64 2 IO I 64.0 


Norr.—Small fractions of plate numbers, either;way, have 


been purposely ignored, as they do not affect the ratio or working 
of the table. 


Now the general use of the table can best be explained as 
follows : — 


Every photographer, amateur or otherwise, knows, or should 
know, how to judge a clean and correct exposure on any subject, 
all conditions being considered, with a Н. and D. тоо plate. 
On this knowledge the use of this list is based. 

As an example, we will say that if a certain exposure required 
to be made on a H. and D. 100 plate would be 24 sec., but that 
it is desired to use H. and D. 262, or Wynne F 125, etc., of which 
the factor is '38. Therefore Н. and D. 100— 2j sec. x 38 —'95, or 
just under 1 second for the faster plate, and so on. 

Here I should like to offer the suggestion that if plate-makers, 
when they have received the report from the meter companies, 
were to stamp their boxes with the equivalent ratio number 
instead of the varying meter numbers, it would save much time 
to ordinary workers who do not use meters, and I should fancy 
they are in a majority, and as regards those who do use meters, 
if they possess one of these lists they should have no difficulty 
in finding the number they require for their meter by means of 
the ratio figure, as marked on the box. 

As my principal object in putting forward this table of equiva- 
lents is to get some less confusing system of marking plate boxes, 
I shall be pleased to have comments or criticisms by any of your 
professional readers, as to reasons for or against it, or any 
suggestions for an improvement of the idea, or some other pro- 
posed general svstem.— Yours, etc., W. H. JACKSON. 

South Lambeth, S.W. 
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THE “SPECIAL RUBY" REFLEX, WITH COOKE F/4.5 ANASTIGMAT. 


MONG the reflex cameras which call for special attention 
A at the present time, both on account of excellent quality 
and remarkably low price, is the “Special Ruby” reflex now put 
on the market by the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., of 
Altrincham, fitted with the T.-P. Cooke Е/4.5 anastigmat, 
and sold at the remarkable price of £8 15s.; or, if fitted with 
the Beck “Bynar” F/4.5 anastigmat, £8 тоз. The camera, 
which is a well-made instrument of high quality, embodies all 
the necessary movements that the reflex worker is likely to find 
desirable. The extension is sufficiently long to allow of the use 
of the single combination of a 6-inch convertible lens. The 
lens is mounted in a lens box which is sunk flush with the 
front of the camera, and which is covered with a lid which acts 
both as its cover and skyshade, and thus the lens is protected 
from any possibility of damage. ‘This lens box is detachable, 
and can be taken out and turned round so as to give an extra 
extension of somewhere about 2 inches. The front is fitted with 
a rising and falling panel, and the hood is a large square one, 
self-erecting, wide enough at the top for a person to use com- 
fortably who wears glasses or spectacles. It erects automati- 
cally on merely lifting up the hood cover. The mirror is locked 
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automatically at the top of the camera by merely closing down 
the hood cover, so that the camera in its normal closed position 
is ready for use as a stand camera without any effort of memory 
on the part of the operator. Then immediately the hood cover 
is raised the hood rises up into position, and the mirror falls 
into its right place in the camera. i 
The back is the standard revolving back fitted with automatic 
lock catch, and the hood írame is hinged so that it can be 
immediately lifted out to clean the ground-glass. The focal- 
plane shutter is set for any exposure by a single turn of the 
winding key. То give whatever exposure is desired, it is merely 
necessary to turn the winding key until the pointer end of the 
key points opposite to the required exposure (on the dial plate). 
This sets the shutter, sets the self-capping blind, automatically 
adjusts the slit, and, as mentioned above, the mirror automati- 
cally drops into position after each exposure, ready for the 
next. Thus absolutely only one operation is required for what- 
ever exposure it is desired to give. 
, The “Special Ruby” reflex, with the Cooke lens, is unques- 
tionably wonderful value for the price quoted, and our readers 
are advised to apply to the address given for further particulars. 


WYNNES ''INFALLIBLE" HUNTER METER. 


OST readers of THE А. P. are acquainted with the excel- 
M lent exposure meter made by the Infallible Exposure 
Meter Company, of Wrexham, and all users have appreciated 
the neatness and “finish” with which the Wynne meter is 
turned out. When, in addition to this, it is realised that the 
meter is an instrument of precision that gives the accurate times 
of exposure for all subjects and under all 
conditions of lighting, the reason for its 
popularity is not far to seek, 

In the new pattern meter which the firm 
have now put on the market, they have gone 
a step further and introduced a model that 
will appeal irresistibly to every photo- 
grapher. The new “Hunter” meter is, as 
its name indicates, in the form ot a 
hunter watch. It is, however, extremely 
thin, being only a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. It is beautifully made and 
finished in solid nickel, and opens auto- 
matically like a watch-case by pressure of 
the small knob on the pendant. When 
open it presents the appearance shown in 
the illustration herewith. On the right- 
hand side of the open case is the actino- 
meter with full and quarter standard tints 
and sensitive paper beneath, which is 
revolved in the usual way, so as to bring a fresh surface beneath 
the opening as required. On the left-hand side are the scales 
for the calculation of the exposure after the light has been 
tested. These are engraved on polished white ivorine, and it 
will be readily seen that the design and construction of the 
instrument both tend towards extreme thinness. 

A point that should further commend this meter to the user 


ACTINOMETER 
TIME AND EXPOSURE 


is that the scale of stops or speed numbers seen on the left- 
hand side of the open meter snaps on to and revolves on a 
centre pin. This not only facilitates turning in any direction 
but enables the dial to be interchangeable so that scales accord. 
ing to the F, U.S., Goerz, or. specially divided scales for auto- 
chrome exposures can be easily substituted one for another. 
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The standard meters, however, are sent out with scales marked 
according to the F system. 

The price of this beautiful little instrument is 7s. complete 
with book of instructions. Extra packets of sensitive paper 
can be supplied at 6d. We advise our readers to apply to the 
Infallible Exposure Meter Company, Wrexham, for further par- 
ticulars, or obtain one of the meters. 


— o 
THE BATH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


HE tenth annual exhibition of the Bath Photographic 

Society was opened in the Grand Pump Room, Bath, on 
Saturday of last week, by the Mayor of Bath, Dr. Preston King. 
The exhibition this vear was not only a representative one, but 
had the added merit of showing very distinct advance in the 
classes devoted to members’ work, which, both in quantity and 
quality, excelled that of previous years. 

The society includes several strong workers, and is fortunate 
in its possession of an energetic hon. secretary in Mr. A. Coles, 
a popular president in the Rev. James Dunn, M.A., and a live 
society journal of its own, “The Developing Bath,” conducted 
with great success by Mr. T. A. Briggs. There is no doubt 
that pictorial progress is well represented in Bath, and bromoil 
appears to be the favourite printing medium. The names of 
S. R. Lewin, C. H. Webberley, Mrs. Wild, J. H. P. Case, R. J. 
Best, T. A. Briggs, A. Coles, A. H. Brinkworth, Noel C. Har- 
butt, F. H. Woodward, Miss H. Blake, W. N. A. Durston, and 
Rev. E. P. Rees figure in the award list as prize-winners in the 
members’ classes. In the open classes Marcus Adams, Owen 
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W. F. Thomas, A. F. Bryden, Mrs. Wild, Arthur Leupold, E. G. 
Evezard, Charles E. Craddock, Herbert Lambert, and S. A. 
Huggins are among the prize-winners. 

The society is to be congratulated upon the civic assistance 
that it has received during the past two years, and it is 
agreeable to record the interest that has been extended to the 
activities of the society by those in high positions in the city 
of Bath. The judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, at the opening cere- 
mony, commented on this fact, and hoped that more would be 
done in the future towards making a permanent photographic 
record and survey of Bath and neighbourhood, as the district 
is one teeming with historical associations. He further drew 
attention to the possibilities of Bath as a centre for the Photo- 
graphic Convention, and mentioned that the Bath-Bristol-Wells 
district had been proposed as the venue for a Convention meet- 
ing in the near future. 

A collection of Mr. Mortimer’s pictorial work was on view 
in the centre of the gallery, and during the week lantern lectures 
and demonstrations were given. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Champion Class at Photographic Exhi- 
tions. 

A point of interest to exhibition secretaries has 
recently been brought to my notice. It concerns 
the pictures in Champion classes at provincial 
and suburban exhibitions. In most exhibitions it 
is given as a gencral rule that pictures entered 
in the Champion class are those to which awards 
have been made at previous exhibitions, but that 
the identical print which received the award 
previousiy need not necessarily be entered, so 
long as it is from the same negative and is prac- 
ticaily the same in other respects. [һе reason 
for this is obvious. In many cases a picture 
which receives a medal at an exhibition is sold, 
and the worker has, therefore, to prepare a dupli- 
cate print for entry in a subsequent Champion 
class; moreover, it is a well-known fact that 
some workers who have scored with а picture 
may have two or three duplicates of the same 
subject showing simultaneously at exhibitions in 
different parts of the country (frequently in Cham- 
pion classes). ‘Lhe point arose at a recent exhibi- 
tion of a society near London in which the medal 
in the Champion class was awarded to a picture 
that was not the identical print which received 
an award previously, and certain members of the 
committee of the society (who, it may be remarked 
incidentally, also had pictures entered in the 
Champion class) passed a resolution after the 
Judge had made his awards that the picture in 
question was disqualified because it was not the 
identical print to which the previous award had 
been made. That these gentlemen were wrong 
there can be no doubt, and if they had had know- 
ledge of the procedure adopted at most other 
exhibitions this would have been speedily demon- 
strated to them. To emphasise the absurdity of 
their decision, they have a rule which states that 
“Pictures which have gained an award at previous 
exhibitions of the society are not eligible for 
competition—except in the Champion class.” As 
their decision clearly indicates that they think a 
second print from the same negative is a different 
picture, any exhibitor would, in spite of the rule 
quoted, be justified in exhibiting the same pic- 
ture year after year in the same class of the 
same exhibition, provided he made a different 
print. It is quite clear, therefore, that the award 
is offered for the best picture that has previously 
obtained an award at an exhibition. Whether it 
is the identical print is a secondary consideration. 


Inter-Club Exhibition Atmosphere. 

Next to the “Northern,” which, it will be re- 
called, is held alternately by Manchester and 
Liverpool societies, the annual show of 
the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance comes first 
in important events of the Northern Counties. 
Since the Alliance was inaugurated some hve 
years ago, at Blackburn, it has yearly increased 
in prestige and importauce until at present it has 
undoubtedly attained the position I have indi- 
cated in the opening notes of this reference. 
True, it is somewhat restricted in area, for the 
membership is limited to clubs within a twenty- 
mile radius of Dlackburn, but societies in this 
zone are almost as numerous as blackberries, 
and thus we have seventeen societies in the 
Alliance. Is ıt not a curious feature of the 
powers of organisation to find such a strength 
in so small and restricted an area? Is it not a 
standing monument to the line of my argument 
of a fortnight ago, that it is the business of ofh- 
cials to create the atmosphere? What the Federa- 
tion of Lancashire and Cheshire did not do in 
1908, this Inter-Club Alliance did accomplish in 
t9cg; and bear in mind I have stated оп more 
than one occasion that if the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation othcials had done what was 
asked of them, just prior to the formation of this 
Inter-Club Alliance, there would have been no 
necessity for it being called into being, and I 
am of the opinion it would not have existed 
to-day. 


New Work is the Result. 

These seventeen societies each contribute a 
selected nine of the best work of their members 
for the current year, and each society conse- 
quently stands or falls on the merits of the com- 
bined production of nine exhibits. This is, how- 


ever, what is expected of them, and although 
it may be that one or two of the societies have 
a bad year and cannot muster a standard nine, 
yet, on the whole, the societies come to scratch 
well in time and fitness. I believe that this year 
fíteen societies will challenge each other in the 
print section and twelve socicties in the lantern 
slide section. Consequently we shall have 135 
pictures and 108 slides on show this year. The 
system ensures the feature of new workers being 
brought to the front, and every year we are 
assured of nearly 150 new pictures and a similar 
proportion of new slides. 


A Twenty Miles Effort. 

The arrangements for this year's first. display 
is in the hands of three clubs—Preston Pictorial, 
Preston Camera Club, and the Photographic Sec- 
tion of the Preston Scientific Society—and they 
will be shown in the Lecture Hall of the Harris 
Free Library, at Preston, on June 14th, re- 
maining open until June 271. The three societies 
will supplement the display with a couple of 
hundred pictures and a fine collection of lantern 
slides; and I may also add that admission to 
the exhibition is tree. The president of the Alli- 
ance is Mr. J. Bownard (Accrington), and the 
honorary secretary is Mr. Arthur Clayton (Black- 
burn); the latter, I think, lives alone for the 
interest of the Alliance, he is a wonderfully good 
fellow, and spreads enthusiasm wherever he goes. 
The challenge referred to is the spirit of friendly 
rivalry for the premier position in the Alliance, 
and the outward and visible sign is the hnc 
“Toulmin” Challenge Shield for pictures, and 
the "Clayton" Rose Bowl for the lantern slides, 
these awards going to the clubs who top the list 
іп the number of marks gained in each event. This 
year a noted Lancashire pictorialist and a judge 
of great repute, Mr. T. Lee Syms, will adjudicate. 


Whitley Club’s Annual Outing. 

The Whitley Camera Club have what they call 
their annual outing each year in early May. 
I suppose the reason is that for the rest of 
the suminer season to stay at home is one con- 
tinual holiday, at least, that is the impression a 
mere inlander formed on a visit to their charming 
shores of the North Sea. So they went away to 
Durham, a jolly party, on an ideal day to an 
ideal photographic rendezvous. A gross of plates 
were soon expended, and later another brand of 
plates were experimented upon, and 1 am credibly 
informed the coating was quite satisfactory. Mr. 
Robert Chalmers, the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Federation secretary, along with a number 
of Sunderland and Bishop Auckland members, 
joined the party at Durham, whilst the local 
club had their representatives there to meet and 
pilot the party to the points of interest. The 
party had by this time become so numerous tnat 
it almost looked like a Federation annual outing, 
and no doubt the good comradeship of íellow- 
clubmen contributed in no small degree to the 
success of the outing. Photographers visiting 
Whitley Bay, or residing in the district, wiil 
ek be welcomed by the busy secretary, Mr. 
F. W. Wilson, 55, Roxburgh Terrace, Whitley Bay. 


Greenock Encourages Outing Work. 

The Greenock Camera Club has sent me a most 
excellent programme of their summer outings, 
and to encourage members to take full advantage 
of these outings, and to aim at high-class work 
during the summer months, a fine set of com- 
netitions have been arranged with excellent prizes 
for the successful competitors. Genre subjects, 
bromoil subjects, seascapes, and classes for those 
who have never taken an award are included. 


A Good Story. 

The secretary of the Worthing Camera Club 
tells a good story of misplaced confidence. 
During the progress of one of the lectures at 
their exhibition, a member of the audience turned 
to the person sitting beside him and in a nice 
confidential tone whispered that he had not paid 
for his seat, and inquired if the other had been 
so fortunate. But alas! the person so addressed 
happened to be one of those in charge of the 
chairs, and he quickly requested payment of 
threepence—the nominal charge for the possession 
of a chair for the eveuing. 


A Prominent East Kent Worker's One-man 
Show. 

The sterling reputation which Mr. Robert H. 
Goodsall has already won for himself—photo- 
grapher, artist, and writer upon photographic 
and other subjects—will be still further enhanced 
by the successful exhibition of camera pictures 
and drawings recently held at his chambers in 
High Street, Whitstable. Many of these have 
already been seen at the R.P.S. and Canterbury 
exhibitions. Mr. Goodsall, by profession, is an 
architect, and consequently it is by no means 
surprising that many of the pictures in his ex- 
cellent exhibition have architecture as their prin- 
cipal feature. It should not be supposed, how- 
ever, that they are mere architectural records— 
quite the contrary, for his pictures, whether of 
ruined shrine, crumbling temple, of glittering 
mosque, or stately palace, are all full of power 
and meaning, and tell a wonderíul story of the 
vanishing glories of the past. A reproduction of 
one of his pictures appears in this weck's A. P. 
AND P. М. (see page 515). 


Toning and Staining for Night Pictures. 


Mr. Goodsall has a penchant for evening and 
night pictures, a class of work to which his 
skilful handling of low-toned masses, with their 
subtle gradations, aided by a well-placed accent, 
is particularly suited. The printing medium he 
uses for his work is bromide, but the conven- 
tional black and white or plain sepia-toned print 
makes but a small appeal to him, his ideal being 
to have his finished print in the colour or colours 
which predominated in the scene depicted, or 
which best suggests the spirit of the time or 
nlace. He secures these effects by means of 
toning or staining and frequently by a com- 
bination of both. An article from his pen 
describing his method of work appeared in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. for October 6th, 1913. 


The New Halifax Society. 

I think I have mentioned that the Halifax 
Scientific Society had inaugurated a Photographic 
Section under the presidency of Mr. W. McClellan 
Bottomley. The secretary, Mr. Alex. G. Naylor, 
has now sent me a list of rambles which the 
Scientific Society have arranged, and he says the 
photographers will join them at these events. As 
the Halifax Camera Club is now only one unit, 
perhaps the other units. would like to see what 
this new organisation is like, and the opportunity 
will be present at the next meeting, which is 
arranged for June 1ath. 


A New Society. 

If there is one thing pleases me more than 
another it is a communication from an unknown 
correspondent announcing the formation of a new 
society. One this weck comes from Mr. W. S. 
Currie, of “Rostherne,” Vandyke Road, Leighton 
Buzzard, who tells me a society named "The 
Leighton Buzzard Camera Club” was instituted 
last week with the following ofhcers: Chairman, 
Mr. R. Richmond, J.P., C.C.; treasurer, H. 
Midgley; hon. sec., W. S. Currie. The secretary 
is wishful to hear from any possible new member, 
and he also wants some offers of lectures. I 
don’t know exactly how this Bedfordshire town 
could be brought within the influence of the East 
Anglian Federation, but at the moment it is, I 
think, the nearest Federation, but perhaps Mr. 
E. Peake, the Federation secretary, will take it 
up if at all possible. His address is Rydal 
House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 


Hints on Enlarging. 

On Monday last, before the South London 
Photographic Society, Mr. E. W. Taylor, a mem- 
ber of the Society, demonstrated a method of 
enlarging, akin to daylight enlarging, with an 
ordinary camera, but without the uncertainty of 
varving light and limitations as to time of 
working. Mr. Taylor uses magnesium ribbon and 
a paraboloid reflector, a method he has for many 
years adopted in preference to all others. The 
advantages claimed for this method are that a 
good enlargement can be made from any class 
of negative, thin or dense; that any hand work 
on the negative does not show in the enlarge- 
ment, and also that .the^light is a/wdays uniform. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


First Attempt with Old Plate. 
When is a plate too old to use? My first 
attempt was made with a Wellington self- 
developing Waterlu plate which had been kept 
at least three years in a chemist's shop, etc. 
A. O. (Oakengates). 
All things considered, your first attempt 
is very creditable. It is of interest to hear 
about the keeping qualities of the Waterlu 
plate. How long a dry plate will keep in 
good condition does not admit of a definite 
answer. It depends on the plate, sow and 
where it is kept. We ourselves have used 
with excellent results plates which had 
been in our possession over ten years. 


Metol-Quinol Factor. 
Could you tell me the factor for metol-quinol, 
and how many seconds should elapse before 
the image appears with correct exposure? 
W. H. H. (Plumstead). 
The time of appearance varies with the 
temperature and brand of plates, as well 
as the developer; but for average condi- 
tions you may expect a metol-quinol de- 
veloper to begin to show the image in 
something between 10 and 20 seconds. The 
time factor depends on the relative propor- 
tions of the metol and quinol. “The 
Watkins Manual” (which, by the way, you 
ought to possess, cost 1s.) tells us to put 
down the factors proportional to their 
quantities and take the average. For 
instance, 2 parts metol and 3 parts quinol : 
add 2 times зо to 3 times s, and divide by 
2 plus 3, i.e. 60 plus 15 divided by 5 gives 
a time factor of 15 in that case. 


Curling Cards. 

I have great difficulty in getting my gaslight 

cards to dry flat. S. C. (Newsham). 

Take off the surface moisture (back and 
front) with clean, dry blotting-paper, and 
then fix the cards to a board on which are 
nailed narrow strips of wood at such a 
distance apart that they hold the cards 
with a very slight curve, face side convex. 
Curled cards, when dry, can be straight- 
ened by laying them face down on dry 
blotting-paper and firmly stroking the back 
with the edge of a paper-knife. 


Paget Colour Process. 

I am starting this process with box-form 
camera, Cooke 6 in. lens F/6.5, focussing from 
infinity to 2 yards. The thinnest taking screen 
is 1-32nd inch behind the position occunied 
bv the focussing screw when at infinity. Will 
this affect the definition, and will stopping 
down remedy it, etc.? R. С. (Maida Vale). 


If we understand your difficulty it is that 
the taking screen increases the distance 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


between the lens and sensitive film by 
1-32nd inch. That being so, perhaps you 
can rack the lens inwards, closer to the 
plate than the focussing scale distance by 
1I-32nd inch. A simple experiment will 
show you how much turn of the screw is 
required to give this accommodation. If 
the infinity position of the lens is its limit, 
so that you cannot move it nearer the 
plate, then you will have to do the best 
you can by using a small stop. If you 
are going to use this camera always, or 
even frequently, you might have the lens 
set back 1-32nd inch, and then use the 
focussing scale as usual. But, as a matter 
of practice, unless you are requiring criti- 
cal definition, you may entirely ignore the 
disturbance of a taking screen so thin as 
1-32nd inch, and proceed just as though it 
were not there. 


Developer for Films. 
Could you recommend a developer for films, 
using a developing box, giving time of de- 
velopment ? G. W. (Bow). 
It is not possible to give a fixed time, as 
this varies with the temperature, dilution, 
brand of plate or film, etc. But, as a 
rough guide, add 1 dram of rodinal to 
IO OZ. of water, and try 25 to 3o minutes 
at temperature 60 to 70 Fahr. After one 
or two trials you will be able to see if 
longer or shorter time is required. 


Enlarging from Group. 

I have a group of three children, and wish to 

make an enlargement with vignette effect 

round it. H. F. (Nottingham). 
You do not tell us enough to enable us to 
give you very definite advice. For instance, 
you do not say if you start with a paper 
print or a negative. If the tormer, your 
first step is to make a negative. This can 
then be vignetted with cotton wool round 
the edges, or a card with serrated edges. 
If you give us full particulars of the case 
and say precisely where your difficulty is, 
perhaps we can give further suggestions. 


Colourless Developer. 
My present developer after three minutes’ use 
is the colour of ink. My negatives are clean 
and all that I could wish, etc. 
E. J. R. (Acton). 
The negatives being satisfactory is, after 
all, the chief thing. So long as the de- 
veloper does not stain your negatives or 
fingers, why trouble about what it looks 
like? Furthermore, the fact that и 
becomes ink-like is not an uninitigated dis- 
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advantage, as it serves to help in protect- 
ing the immersed negative being fogged by 
the dark-room light. But if you still hanker 
after a change, use 1 oz. of potass. meta- 
bisulphite in place of the soda sulphite 
and sulphuric acid in the formula you 
quote. It is possible you have a defective 
brand of sulphite. 


Squeegeeing Prints. 
I have great difficulty, etc. A large propor- 
tion of my раан аге marked or spoiled, etc. 
. M. S. (Hayward's Heath). 
Plate glass free from scratches is the best, 
and, with reasonable care, will last for 
ever. Ferrotype plates are liable to be 
bent and cracked or scratched. Messrs. 
Vanguard (Maidenhead), or  Messrs. 
Houghton (High Holborn) can supply you 
with a glazing solution which will very 
greatly simplify matters. 


Focal Length. 

Please can you tell me how to find the focal 

length of my lens and aperture of stops? 

F. W. (Preston). 
Focus the lens for any “distant” object 

(not nearer than 100 yards), and measure 
the distance of the lens stop from the 
focussing screen, plate, or film. This you 
may take as the tocal length. The number 
of times the diameter of the stop opening 
goes into the focal length gives you the 
F value. For instance, if the focal length 
is 6 inches (or 24 quarters), and the stop 
diameter is 3 (3 quarters), the 24 divided 
by 3 gives you F/8. 
Amidol Stains. 


Could you please give a recipe for removing 
amidol stains from clothing? 


A. G. (Longsight). 
In general the method of removal of a 
stain very largely depends on the nature 
of the material to be treated, as of course 
the stain-removing agent must not affect 
the colour of the material to be treated. 
If your trouble happens to be white linen 
or cotton you might try a saturated solu- 
tion of bleaching powder acidified by a 
few drops of sulphuric acid, and exposure 
to air and sunlight. 
Crystoleum. 
Is it possible to make a crystoleum with gas- 
light paper? I have tried without success. 
E. C. (Belfast). 
It is usual to employ P.O.P. for this 
process; we have not heard of gaslight or 
bromide being used for it, but see no 
reason why it should not be possible with 
a thin paper. You had best invest a 
shilling in “How to Colour Photographs 
and Lantern Slides,” by Penlake (post free 
1s. 2d.), as this gives a mass of useful 
information on this and other allied topics. 


Lantern. 
I have bought a projection lantern, but cannot 
get a big enough picture in my small room, 
etc. T. J. К. (Basingstoke). 
You omit to mention the all-important 
factors, viz. distance of lantern from screen 
and required size of the projected picture. 
From your letter it is fairly obvious that 
the focal length of the lens of lantern is 
too long for your small room. If you will 
supply the two above-named details we 
may be able to advise as to required focal 
length. 


NoTE.—If the reader who writes to us 
from Driffield will send his full name and 
address, also more precise particulars as 
to the particular branches of photographic 
work upon which he desires information, 
we shall be pleased to deal with his 
inquiry. 


и Google 
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223rd 
Lesson. 


NE may divide the 
subject matter of 
this week’s lesson in- 
to three headings— 
the apparatus, the 
technique, and the 
method of handling 
the sitters. 

As regards the ap- 
paratus the two main 
considerations are 
that the lens should 
be as rapid as pos- 
sible, and that it 
should be possible to 
make the exposure in the very shortest 
space of time after the focussing has 
been done. The rapidity of the lens 

is almost entirely a matter of the depth 

of the worker’s purse, but nowadays 
lenses of great perfection, working at 

F/6, or even F/4.5, may be purchased 

at very moderate prices. F/6 is quick 

enough for many occasions, but it is 
well worth while getting the larger 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


aperture, as a good lens, with a full 
aperture of F/4.5, is better when 
stopped down to F/6 than a lens the 
maximum aperture of which is only 
F/6, if for no other reason than that 
marginal illumination is better and 
shows less falling off as compared with 
central illumination. 

In choosing the lens one should be 
careful not to get one of too short a 
focal length. "There are two reasons 
for this piece of advice. First, the per- 
spective is much better when one 1s à 
little further away from the subject ; 
that is, the head is not likely to appear 
on a much larger scale than the hind- 
quarters, and so on. Second, the sitter 
is not so likely to be upset mentally by 
the camera and the operations gener- 
ally, and with such subjects as nervous 
kittens this is a very important con- 
sideration. We should suggest a lens of 
about 7 inches focal length for a quar- 
ter-plate, and even then the results 
would be better if the print were 


SOME HINTS ON ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


trimmed down a little, say to 33 by 24. 
This would give a focal length of just 
about double the greater dimension of 
the picture. There is much to be said 
for working in a somewhat. small size 
and enlarging a little if a bigger pic- 
ture is required, because when larger 
foci are used the depth of definition is 
so slight at the full apertures that only 
one plane is sharp and the rest notice- 
ably out of focus. This may often 
mean that one eye is sharp and the 
other, a little further away, is quite 
blurred. 

Having chosen the lens, there are 
three main types of camera available on 
which it may be used—the stand camera ; 
the scale-focussing hand-camera, which 
may be either the box form or a 
folding bellows type of instrument ; and 
the reflex. The stand camera works 
quite satisfactorily, but has the disad- 
vantage that the ground glass must be 
removed and the dark slide containing 
the plate inserted before an exposure 
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can be made, and however smartly this 
is done it takes two or three seconds, 
during which the subject may move, 
and probably will. For horses, and some 
of the larger and more sedate breeds 
of dogs, such arrangement is all right; 
but kittens, unless ехсер- 
tionally controllable, require 
something тоге rapidly 
worked. For absolute accu- 
racy of focussing the stand 
camera is unsurpassed. 

The scale-focussing instru- 
ment may be used con- 
veniently if the worker is 
able to estimate the distance 
from lens to sitter with great 
accuracy. But when using 
F/4.5 aperture an error of a 
few inches will upset the re- 
sult and give a blurred 
picture. So that it is usually 
necessary to measure from 
the lens to the sitter with a 
tape measure, or a piece of 
string knotted in feet, and to 
set the scale accordingly. 
This means that the camera 
must be fixed somewhere and 
the sitter kept in one place, 
and the only advantage of the 
hand camera over the stand camera 
then, is that it has its scale and finder. 
Here a word of caution is needed. The 
finder in most cameras is placed some 
little distance from the working lens, 
and so two different views of the subject 
are obtained, just as with a stereoscopic 
camera, where, as everyone knows, the 
two prints are dissimilar. When using 
the camera fitted with a finder, for most 
ordinary subjects the distance between 
camera and subject is so great that the 
disparity between finder image and lens 
image is negligible. But when the sub- 
ject is within a few feet, it will often be 


Fig. 4. 


found that the image will prove to be 
slightly to one side on the plate, or 
possibly too high up, according as to 
whether the finder is to one side or is 
at the top of the camera. 
All things considered, 


the reflex 
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camera is the ideal instrument, particu- 
larly when such work as the dogs’ heads 
among the illustrations are required. 
These were taken in a reflex camera, 
while the other prints were done with a 
focal-plane instrument, focussing by 


Fig. 3. 


means of a scale. The heads will show 
how, when fine focussing on the screen 
is possible right up to the moment of 
exposure, the fine definition may be ob- 
tained in just the right place. A com- 
parison of figs. 1 and 2, however, will 
show how much may be done by getting 
the subject in one plane. In fig. 1 the 
dog's shoulders are a good deal behind 
the head, and are consequently very 
much out of focus ; while in fig. 2 not 
only does the position of the head admit 
of better general definition, but the side 
view gives better definition of the 
shoulders. These two heads are on 


5 by 4 plates, апа were taken with а 
ens of about g inches focal length at 
an aperture of F/s.6. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5 were all taken on 
5 by 4 plates, but with a lens of 6 inches 
focal length, and for this reason too 
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close an approach was avoided. The 
full aperture was again employed, 
F/5.6 in this case also. It will be seen 
that not only is the distance out of 
focus, but the immediate foreground is 
unsharp. In other words, only the 
plane in which the dog is is 
really sharp. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are interest- 
ing when compared with 
each other, as showing how 
two different portraits may 
be obtained without disturb- 
ing the animal, no movement 
being apparent except that 
the head is turned round. 
Fig. 5 was actually the first 
of the exposures, the dog's 
master keeping her quiet 
until she had got accustomed, 
to some extent, to the camera 
and the photographer. 

Naturally the quickest 
plates will be used, and as 
the exposures will usually 
be as short as possible, care 
must be taken in developing 
to avoid harshness. What is 
required is a somewhat deli- 
cate negative, with detail in 
the shadows; and to obtain 
this from a rapid plate, possibly 
slightly | under-exposed, necessitates 
slow development with a dilute de- 
veloper. Rodinal, azol, or amidol 
will work well, but if an intensely 
active developer, such as  pyro- 
metol, is employed, it should be con- 
siderably diluted. The dish should be 
kept covered during development to 
avoid any risk of fog, for fog is very 
destructive of the shadow gradation. 
For the same reason a little bromide 
should be added to the developer. It 
in no way prevents the coming up of 
detail, but it does lessen the risk of 


Fig. s. 


chemical fog. Of course, there are 
degrees of short exposure, and it is 
clear that if the negatives are under- 


exposed to any serious extent no 
development treatment will do any 
good. 
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BY JOHN ROLLINSON. 


The original, a bromide print(8} by 6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


THE treatment of figures in landscape is 
at once one of the most interesting yet diffi- 
cult branches of camera work. But its 
difficulty serves to give a little zest to the 
matter. It is in this direction, viz., figures 
in landscape—or landscape with figures— 
that there is still plenty of room for those 
who mean to be “on top.” 

Now, a figure in a landscape is like a 
banknote in one’s pocket. It is either 
right or it is wrong. We don't pay much 
attention to a middling good banknote. It 
may be “passable,” but we are not out to 
make experiments of that order. 

The right figure, in the right place, costume, pose, etc., will 
in most cases contribute more force to the general effect than 
any other single element. But the wrong figure may easily 
bring the whole thing to ruin. Hence the need for avoiding the 
wrong figure even more strenuously than seeking the right one. 

In the accompanving attractive little picture a rough measure- 
ment shows us that the area of the boy is just about 1-25th the 
area of the entire picture space. Yet imagine the boy absent 
for a moment, and the interest of the scene is gone. This is a 
point to note carefully, because many workers have a hazy 
idea to the effect that a figure to be *telling " must be large. 

This is a very happy illustration of what a figure should be. 
Note these points: This figure is quite appropriate to the scene. 
We all know that village lads love fishing. He is aptly gar- 
mented, not grotesquelv ragged. He is naturally placed in the 
picture, but perhaps it would have been better to have given 
us, sav, half an inch more foreground. The dark figure is effec- 
tively relieved by the light background. Showing us this boy 
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with his back to us, and apparently all intent on his fishing, is 
an apt and telling touch. (The raw beginner in photography 
probably would nave let the boy pretend to be fishing, and yet 
be staring at the camera.) The crouching, yet alert, intent 
posing of the figure is also a happy touch ot naturalism helping 
in the concentration of interest. 

There is one point about this picture which distresses us 
somewhat. We teel that when young Izaak draws up his line 
out of the water he will get it entangled with that ugly snag. 
How this snag is to be dealt with except by retouching out of 
existence, it 15 difficult to suggest. But an easier way would 
have been a little alteration of the position or direction of the 
fishing-rod. 

The play of retiected light and shade in the water is a note- 
worthy point. The use of the lighter part as a background for 
the figure is a happy touch. The nearest part of the immediate 
foreground to our left seems just a little weak and washed out. 
Indeed, the foreground here and there generally would be all 
the better for a trifle more accentuation, but nothing like asser- 
tive detail. 

In the back of the tree foliage bevond the water to our left, 
there is a number of holes through which we are getting spots of 
sky light. These iittle spots might with advantage be duly sub. 
dued but not entirely obliterated. 

The patch of sky also calls for a little further attention. At 
present it 15 too grey, gloomy, and flat. One wants just a 
suspicion of a suggestion—no more—that the skv is a little 
lighter towards the skvline than it 15 higher up. But, taken as a 
whole, the picture is one to be heartily commended for its 
simplicitv, naturalness, broad and effective massing of light and 
shade, and the happy use of an appropriate and helpful figure. 
One hopes to see more work of this kind. 
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What's What? 

At the recent “Arts and Crafts" I came across a friend who 
rather astonished me. Instead of saying that it was a fine day, 
but would probably rain to-morrow, and that it would very likely 
be rather warm this summer, and a little chilly next winter, he 
remarked straight away, * Do you know what's what?" When I 
asked what particular what, he replied, * Not a watt at all, but 
half a watt." And he directed my attention to a gigantic eye in 
one corner of the show, which blazed out at you every now and 
then, and kept the whole of Westminster and a part of Pimlico 
in a blink. This particular half-watt lamp, in addition to its 
value in portraiture and in printing, is a very capable demon- 
strator, and at the Royal Photographic Society the other evening 
it demonstrated its two demonstrators in quite a telling manner. 


Nothing to Choose. 

A gentleman who has hitherto done his portraiture by the 
light of a single candle, had thoughts of obtaining an even more 
brilliant illumination, and wanted to know what the compara- 
tive cost would be of a candle on the one hand and an Osram 
lamp on the other. The balance-sheet proved to be entirely 
satisfactory. In the case of a candle, said one of the demon- 
strators, he was accustomed to go purloining in the kitchen, and 
afterwards to inveigle a friend into lending him a match, 
promising to return the match when finished with. Thus the 
cost of candlelight might be written off. As to the Osram lamp, 
he had borrowed one of these from the makers, and therefore 
the original expense was nil. For the current wherewith to run 
it he had depended upon the supply available wherever the lamp 
might be demonstrated, and the expense of this, therefore, was 
similarly nil. In this way it was proved to be as cheap to run 
the three thousand candles of an Osram lamp as to run the 
single candle of the japanned candlestick. 


The Heavy Weight. 

The most interesting thing about the demonstration was to 
see the jostling among the leading lights of photography when 
they were invited to step up and face the camera. Not one of 
them was free from self-consciousness, and every one of thera 
crossed his legs, and wondered why he had been endowed with 
hands. I have never been to a demonstration at which so many 
people assisted. There was one man to take off the cap, another 
to adjust the plate, a third to arrange the sitter, and in the back- 
ground were a horde of menials running to and fro to the dark- 
room and changing plates. The sitters included one of the 
heaviest weights in photographic circles. The lamp worked to 
its fullest capacity on his behalf, and the camera manfully stood 
the strain, but it took the united efforts of six people to remove 
that plate to the dark-room. And even they staggered under it. 


‘“ Katherine.” 

I cannot acquit the demonstrators, however, of a touch of sly- 
ness. They decided to expose an autochrome, and everybody 
knows that it is of no use to expose an autochrome upon so 
colourless a thing as a man. Would not some lady oblige? 
“Rose,” called out one of the demonstrators, “come forward”; 
and while Rose was putting the last touches to her hair, the 
same demonstrator begged a young but well-known profes- 
sional photographer to pose this particular specimen. “Gladly,” 
said he, and sprang to the gallant task. But "Rose" proved to 
be the demonstrator's pet name for a gentleman of ruddy com- 
plexion. who also racked out the avoirdupois table pretty con- 
siderablv. It was the hit of the evening, but the professional 
was the hitted. The resulting pose was quite conventional, both 
eves being made to look in the same direction, and the head 
being left upon the shoulders. But what could be expected after 


such a disappointment? 


Pyro and Sherry. 
There are people who love pyro stains, if not on their fingers, 
at any rate on their negatives. The pyro stain, when not too 
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much like a field of mustard, confers upon the 
negative a subtle respectability, like a brass- 
plate on the front door. After meeting a certain 
photometrical gentleman the other day, I am 
bound to confess that there is some solid (or liquid) basis for this 
affection. The photometrist is a gentleman who turns out optical 
wedges that he may read the characteristic curves of plates. Some 
of us prefer plates which have no curves. They fit into dark slides 
so much better. But everyone to his choice. I learned from this 
photometric gentleman that he devises wedges for other purposes 
than photography. One of the great uses of optical wedges, he 
explained, is for the purpose of testing the colour of sherries, 
and, as it happens, the particular material used for matching 
sherries is the same as that employed for pyro-stained negatives. 
If we can imagine it to be the deep amber of sherry, fresh from 
the Spanish vintages, we are reconciled to the familiar old pyro 
Stain at once. 


Our Honorary Sec. 


He lords it o’er the President and “ Vices,” 
He keeps committees under rein and check, 
Of all our meetings he the salt and spice is— 
Our Honorary Sec. 


The other evening he persuaded Mr. —— 
(A tip-top man) to do and demonstrate 
The newest process, beautiful “Whatista,” 

For we are up to date. 


But that tip-top man somehow failed to figure, 
Perhaps a train was lost, a cold was caught ; 
And then we saw our secretary's vigour, 
His readiness of thought. _ 


Without an instant's wait he took the table, 
(Although the table knew as much as he), 
And worked off prints with fingers sure and able 
For such emergency. 


And when were finished all his choice productions, 
When all his theories he had advanced, | 
He turned to read the booklet of instructions, 
At which he'd never glanced ; 


And found, of course, that he had gone one better 
Than what the mere inventors had advised $ 
How great he is as an idea begetter 
We had not realised. 
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ANEMONES, ON THE ALP-SIDE. 


BY REGINALD A. MALBY, F.R.P.S. 
See article on p. 551. 
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A DOMESTIC INTERIOR. BY MISS M. MEYER. 
The original, a bromide print (7% by 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Although there is no mention of the fact in the “ Con- 
vention Handbook,” the photographers who will be 
visiting Perth next month will not be 
THE CITY OF likely to forget that it is the city of that 
D. O. HILL. most famous of early photographers, 
David Octavius Hill. Their recollections 
will be sharpened by the portrait bust of Hill which 
was accepted by the authorities of Perth only a few 
weeks ago. Hill was the son of a Perth bookseller, and 
was born in the fair city on the Tay in 1802. His first 
pictures, painted when he was twenty-one years of age, 
were views of the Tay at Perth, and the beautiful river 
figured in many of his subsequent works. Hill's photo- 
graphy was, in the beginning, undertaken as a means 
of helping him in his painting of portraits, and he proved 
the artistic possibilities of photography at a time when 
nobody else would concede them. A collection of his 
work, shown at the London Salon a few years ago, put 
a great deal of modern portraiture in the shade. 
9 9 9 
Photographers will certainly be interested in the col- 
lection of photographs of wild animals obtained by Mr. 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore in British 
WILD ANIMALS AND Fast Africa and Newfoundland, 
THE. CAMERA. and now on view at the Royal 
Photographic Society's Gallery, 35, 
Russell Square. Interest will be tempered by respect, 
for the show exemplifies photography pursued often at 
the risk of life, and always under conditions contrasting 
with the serenity that the average camera man is accus- 
tomed to in his work. He would scarcely wait, pro- 
bably, for a charging rhino to get within fifteen yards 
of him before making the exposure. The huge beast 
looks lumbering and clumsy, but he has plenty of 
"move" on him, and Mr. Dugmore must have been 
pretty nimble to get out of his way. 
9 9 © 
Mr. Dugmore is a sympathiser with wild life, and his 
purpose was not to kill, but to photograph; yet he had 
to stalk the beasts in the same way as 
if the intention had been shooting, 
except, as he says, that a nearer 
approach was needed. Sometimes, 
however, shooting was necessary, as, for instance, when 
he was stalked by a lion, and the portrait of the wounded 
animal is a nightmare in its expression of ferocity. That 
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a lion may look quite amiable is shown by the flashlight 
picture of one of these beasts about to partake of supper, 
a zebra carcase lying temptingly before him. Pic- 
turesque groups of zebras on the plains, giraffes, harte- 
beests, and hippopotamuses are among the subjects of 
other pictures, and to visitors who have only seen wild 
animals through the bars of their cages their beauty in 
a natural state will be something of a revelation. The 
prints are untouched enlargements, but though they 
might, in many cases, be improved by treatment, they 
are realistic enough to be impressive and valuable 
records of natural history. 
9 e 8 
In the course of his lecture before the R. P. S., 
Mr. Dugmore had a word to say on the subject of 
coloured lantern slides, He evidently has 
COLOURED a poor opinion of the artistic capabili- 
SLIDES. ties of our lantern-slide makers. In the 
matter of colouring lantern slides, he says, 
we are far behind other countries, and the coloured 
lantern slides he has seen over here are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, of such a character that he would not care 
in a polite assemblage to describe them by the appro- 
priate adjective. But Mr. Dugmore was a painter 
before he turned his attention to the lion and the 
rhinoceros, and properly to colour a lantern slide does 
postulate a certain amount of artistic skill. The 
ordinary lantern slide colourist, according to this critic, 
starts out with the fixed idea that the sky is blue—and 
such a blue !—that the trees are green, and the ground 
a dirty yellow; and he puts on these colours without 
modification or blending; whereas in Nature the trees 
are not green as a rule, and the sky is seldom or never 
the blue as pictured. 


9 9 © 
Miss Agnes В. Warburg has a dainty touch—if the 
expression is permissible in regard to photography—that 
may be appreciated in her exhi- 
PICTORIAL WORK AT bition at the Halcyon Club, 
THE HALCYON CLUB. notably in such works as “ Jeu- 
nesse," with the children in the 
orchard under the blossoms; “On the Breakwater,” 
where a little girl in white, happily placed against the 
grey sky, is making an adventurous journey out to sea; 
and several other child pictures. Іп contrast there are 
forcibly treated landscapes and (figure groups: that 
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demonstrate her versatility. The motley throng, “On 
Ramsgate Sands," is a bold undertaking, and if it does 
not compose quite satisfactorily, it gains some effective- 
ness through the brilliant lighting of the central figures. 
" Road Menders,” with their steaming cauldrons, is a 
telling subject; and there is originality and a sense of 
atmosphere іп the treatment of “Tall Trees." Some of 
the portraits show much ability, and, ranging as they 
со from childhood to old age, are much diversified in 
character and method. It is doubtful, however, if any 
example shows more individuality, sympathy, and under- 
standing than the expressive picture of “Mrs. Caleb 
keene." The show, including 84 examples, is an excel- 
lent testimony to the skill and perseverance of a dis- 
criminating worker, who would probably have achieved 
still more distinction if her talent, instead of taking 
so wide a range, had been definitely directed towards its 
more decided powers of expression. 


ESSRS. GILMAN AND GINNER have been 

giving us a joint show at the Goupil Gallery. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Ginner, who is the leader 
of the school of Neo-Realism, gives us a wordy 
twelve-page exposé of the general rottenness of 
modern art and the salvation which comes with 
Neo-Realism. All other artists paint by formula, 
and are cursed by mannerism. Neo-Realism has none of 
this, but stands for (1) intimate study of nature, (2) 
good craftsmanship, (3) love of the medium (we 
fancy there have been other artists who have worked and 
still work on these lines), and (4) deliberate objective 
transposition. (Help! Help!) So far for the theory. 

Unfortunately, when he begins to paint, Mr. Ginner 
clean forgets his writings. His pictures are mannered 
to the canvas edges, and his formula of painting is so 
marked that the same limited range of colour seems to 
be used for all his many studies of town and country 
scape. Not only this, but he has evolved his own 
method of applying the paint, which he lays on in a 
thick impasto and leaves churned up into miniature 
waves. The effect is quite pleasant and solid when 
applied to architecture, but an appearance of solidity is 
not required in the sky portion of a picture. Mr. 
Ginner’s formula for painting seems to be to outline 
everything with a broadish band, and then apply masses 
of thick paint to the spaces thus left; a kind of cloisonne, 
in fact. He has a good sense of drawing (which makes 
his lapses in his still life, “Тһе Tea-table" (31), quite 
inexcusable); and several of his town pictures, notably 
"The Sunlit Quay " (50), “The Angel, Islington " (44), 
and “ Victoria " (34), are fine bright pieces of work, only 
suffering by being exposed en masse with so many 
others of less merit. We hope that ‘“Clayhidon ” (45) 
and “Victoria Gardens ” (51), which resemble nothing 
more than designs for rather clumsy enamels, or for 
Berlin wool work, do not come within the range of the 
twelve-page preface, as, if they do, Art is likely to have 
another set-back, in spite of Neo-Realism. 

Mr. Gilman goes in more for figure pieces. It is 
diflicult to see whether the green muzzle which beautifies 
Miss Sylvia. Gosse's two portraits (4 and 24) and 
“Mary " (28), and the purple nose and green throat which 
decorate “ Магу Z” (41) аге the result of an “intimate 
study of nature," or of “a love of the medium." Pos- 
sibly they come in as part of the “deliberate objective 
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The unblushing avowal (in print) of a press photo- 
grapher that on the occasion of a colliery disaster, in 
order to get pictures of the rescue parties 
at the shaft head, he dodged the police 
and mine officials by feigning to be a 
doctor and gumming a crimson cross on 
to his bay, is one of those things which the ordinary 
man and, perhaps most of all, the ordinary photo- 
gapher find it difficult to forgive. One can always 
admire the press photographer when, by what may be 
called legitimate strategy, he gets the better of mere 
red-tapeism, but when he obtains admission under cover 
of the Red Cross to photograph such ghastly subjects 
as the dead or dying brought up from the pit, one feels 
that no restrictions can be too severe to deal with such 
a case. Perhaps the fault is not so much that of the 
photographer as that of the journals which give prefer- 
ence to the results of exploits of this description. 
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transposition." Mr. Gilman misses his friend's marked 
feeling for the beautiful, and the sooner he drops the 
formula that brilliant green is the proper note for a 
lady’s face the better for his art. 

The International Society contains far less rubbish 
than most of the contemporary shows. The prize for 
oil painting easily goes to Eric Kennington for his 
courageous, well-drawn and admirably painted “ Coster- 
mongers (3). It makes Strang's “ Picnic " (38), painted 
with something of the same technique, look harsh and 
discordant, with its green sky and unpleasing figures. 
Another masterpiece is Cameron's suave, careful land- 
scape (10), which one can compare with Peppercorn’s 
inevitable muddy pictures, totally lacking the fine 
colouration which nature provides. Oliver Hall has al- 
most as limited a colour range in his “Moorland " (54), 
but his picture is masterly and full of loving interest 
and has all the qualities that Peppercorn's lack. 
Murray Smith again scores a success with his “ Sussex 
Downs " (тоу), and makes J. W. Morrice's “Gibraltar ” 
look almost as weak as does Kennington's brilliant 
performance, his other exhibit (4). A. Rotherstein paints 
well an ugly naked woman in bed.  Breitner's two 
large Dutch scenes lack atmosphere and clean colour. 
l'red Mayor does well with a large breezy sandscape, 
“The West Wind” (44). Sir John Millais’ “Age” 
(51) stands the racket well among the modern pieces, 
and Rembrandt would not have been ashamed of it. 
Had Simon Bussy’s picture (88) not consisted of a cheap- 
looking yellow leopard with a background of magenta 
sky, pyramid and lake, it would have been more 
pleasing. Lama Knight (93) cleverly juggles with 
reds and makes a fine thing out of two female figures, 
one clothed and the other bare, without offence. 
Saistauer sends a “Girl” (102), the colour of whose 
body could only be accounted for by a malady. W. 
Washington sends two fine little aquatints, remarkable 
for their renderings of skies. Ethel Gabain and Pennell 
send lithographs, and Livens sends water colours of the 
usual high standard. Liven’s “oil,” however, is dreary. 
Bruckman’s “Leuven Cathedral” (143) is by far his 
best exhibit, portraving a deeply shadowed white wall 
leading up to a piled-up cathedral. K. Kollowitz' etch- 
ing (201) is frankly bevond our comprehension, presum- 
ing it to be hung right way up. Generally speaking, the 
show would be stronger without the foreign work. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 
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HE modern tendency of making small cameras 

with a very limited bellows extension, naturally 

precludes their use with long-focus lenses, or 

even the use of the single combination of the 
lens which is fitted to the camera. However simple and 
convenient these small cameras may be for nearly every 
subject likely to be met with in the ordinary way, there 
are occasions when this limitation is anything but a 
blessing. 

Supposing one is working with a small folding pocket 
camera of single extension, fitted with modern lens, 
which is of good enough quality to allow of jts single 
combination being used—and the lens fitted to the 
ordinary 
model is quite 
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Supposing, for example, a photograph is being taken 
of a bed of flowers which is situated at close quar- 
ters. 

In such a case the following precautions have to be 
taken, otherwise the image will be out of focus. 

The focussing scale was set at 6 ft., but the actual 
distance from the object was less than half that—to be 
accurate, 2 ft. 8 in. 

This distance was carefully measured from the lens 
to the object, after the latter had been focussed on the 
screen which was used for testing the extra lens on this 
occasion, with the focussing scale set at 6 ft., which 
means that at 2 ft. 8 in. distant from every object one 
must set the 
scale to 6 ft. 


equal to this— Vy A چ‎ “ A WORK of art is a work of order. Art on the indica- 
is - 7, 4 c š А t fi 
ea ш а 7; 2 R 2 = ^S 4 must select and arrange, or it is no longer бал ЙА 
using it b YY A 4 art,” says H. P. Robinson in one of his and not, as it 
g y E 7 y 
e о с | ffa writings on pictorial photographic matters. жы 1! E e 
ension } . | | 
Pe This hy,’ УД The logical basis of the above remark will рр EE 
may not, per- © quickly be apparent on reflection. And yet merely work 
haps, be of its common-sense teaching is one of the at 6 ft. dis- 
any great mn lv i d b h tant ассога- 
moment, be- things very frequently ignore y the ing to the 


cause subjects 
are really few 


would-be pictorial photographer, who ex- 
pects Nature to put before his camera— no 


scale with the 
extension lens 


and far be- ; | fixed оп. 

tween, from matter in what direction he points the lens—a Instructions 
the ordinary ready-made and duly ordered composition. Nature sent out with 
ae UIS is ever changing the order of things, consequently there cach attach 
point of view, LE as : ment lens are, 
which need ے‎ N is disorder as well as order on all sides of us. perhaps, 
the single somewhat am- 
combination. biguous, and 


But the time when this lack of extension is felt most 
is when it is required to photograph subjects at a shorter 
range than 6 ft. distant. 

Happily, however, we are not debarred from being 
able to accomplish this with our small and compact 
camera even now, because it is possible to use a 
supplementary lens—or portrait “attachment,” as it is 
called—in front of the ordinary lens, which causes an 
alteration in the focus to occur by bringing the object 
much nearer, and thereby cutting off the foreground, 
besides magnifying the object, so that it can be taken 
at a much closer range. 

There are, however, several difficulties to be overcome 
when using these supplementary lenses on a hand camera 
without a focussing screen. 

The chief one is that one can no longer rely upon the 
ordinary focussing scale with any confidence. 


it is only possible to work with a certainty of achieving 
correct focus by making out one's own scale, after care- 
ful verification of each distance marked on the scale 
of the camera by the aid of the focussing screen. 

The distance from the object to the lens must be 
measured so that it approximates with one of the figure 
distances on the focussing scale. 

This, of course, is when working without a focussing 
screen. 

It will be found in practice that the nearer one gets 
to the object, the greater is the accuracy required in 
measuring the distance to ensure sharp focus. As a 
rule, the longer distances, say from 41 ft., with the 
scale set at 100 ft. can often be judged, with a little 
practice, by the eye alone. 

But the procedure entailed in order to use the extra 
lens on any camera is not an elaborate one, as will have 
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become evident, and a home-made chart, to be pasted 
on the camera back for reference, is quite an easy thing 
to produce. It is best to state that when ordering these 
supplementary lenses the focus of the lens as well as 
the size of the camera must be mentioned, otherwise a 
lens may be sent that is not suited to work with lens 
on the camera. 

A supplementary lens which is suitable for a postcard 
camera lens of 64 focus will not be of any use on a 
quarter-plate camera. 

But as most camera makers supply the attachments 
for their various eameras, no great difficulty ought to 
be experienced on that score. 

It is in the actual use of the attachment itself that the 
difficulty arises, and these notes are written with the 
object of mitigating that as far as possible, besides 
pointing out the obvious advantage of possessing one 
when the limitations of the camera itself makes the 
photography of objects at close quarters impossible. 
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There is another caution needed before concluding 
these notes, and it is that when using the supplementary 
lens, the view finder cannot be depended upon for accu- 
racy, because it will be found to include too much super- 
fluous matter, especially when working at a less distance 
than 6 ft. 

The image will appear much smaller than it really 
is on the plate, but from actual experience it has been 
found that this is not a serious drawback, because if 
it is possible to compare the image on the finder with 
the actual image on the screen, due allowance ean easily 
be made after a little practice for the deficiencies of the 
former. 

Many people purchase these supplementary lenses 
without taking these facts into account, and go blindly 
to work with the ordinary scale just as if no extra lens 
was there at all, and hence disappointment ensues. Sup- 
plementary lenses are cheap and exceedingly useful, but 
they are by no means foolproof. 


BETWEEN-TIMES FOR THE HON. SECRETARY. 


By C. H. LL EMANUEL. 4 


HERE is quite a widespread idea that an hon. secretary to 

an exhibition committee has a definite period of inanition, 
somewhere between the date of one annual exhibition and that of 
its successor, and that this gives him time to regain his health 
and (if he be in business) to summon his creditors together. 
This supposition may be correct in leap year, when a merciful 
Providence throws in a spare day, to the joy of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and in such a year of bounty the hon. secretary 
may have a clear twenty-four hours to himself, if he regards his 
duties as a sinecure. But in an ordinary lean year the supposi- 
tion is a fallacy. Presuming the exhibition to be held in the 
early autumn—an excellent period, for the whole of the previous 
summer's work will be in hand ready for the show of the follow- 
ing year—it may be reckoned that he will still be signing " Yours 
faithfully, Hon. Sec.," by the following Valentine's Day. Nobody 
who has had to do with frames of photographs can have any idea 
of their unmethodical waywardness. No sooner is a frame con- 
fided safelv to the post or to the carrier than it drops clean out 
of sight. A few splinters of glass тау come to view to be sub- 
jected to the hon. secretary’s scrutiny for the purpose of identi- 
fication, but the frame itself, with all its wealth of glue, sprigs, 
mount, and backboard—nav, the very photograph itself— will 
have disappeared like a conjuring trick. Not the ordinary hum- 
drum photograph either, the thing that can be reprinted for 3d. 
i2s. extra for spotting), but the pearl of the photographer, the 
only one which has ever realised all his aims and all his hopes, 
the hundredth print from the seventh and final (and, alas! 
since accidentally destroved) negative. The bloodhound is of 
little use in tracking the wandcrer. He may trace it to the 
shores of our little kingdom, but the stretch of water which then 
confronts the long-eared brute confounds him, and he can do 
nothing more useful than sit down on the sand and scratch him- 
self. АП these nomadic photographs have owners, more or less 
rabid at their loss, and more or less justified in their rabidity. 
Personallv, I believe in the existence of a highly organised gang 
of international robbers with artistic tastes, ever on the look- 
out for the hon. secretarv's neatlv tied-up parcels, and with a 
"seat? somewhere on the Continent. These people must un- 
doubtedly have agents in this country, or how could they get to 
know exactly when the parcels are dispatched, and what they 
contain? Just imagine the fury of such a gang who, on appar- 
ently reliable information, have shadowed a package from Long 
Acre to Boulogne, only to discover on unpacking it in the 
secluded mansion hired to conceal their doings that it is nol а 
thotograph at all, but only a Rembrandt or a Raphael! 

For the losses or mislavings which occur, the hon. secretary has 
to endure abuse in every European language, and this increases 
his worry. Не must either employ a host of sniggering transla- 
tors at high fees, or sit down under supposed insults which 
Might prove, if translated, to be valuable offers for his own 
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works. His only revenge, jf he incurs the before-mentioned 
expense, is to write back in his own language, and in his usual 
handwriting. 

Finally, by the middle of February, the hon. secretary may, by 
dint of an exhausting but often successful correspondence with 
post office, carriers, railways, and other bodies, and persons 
politely styled “responsible,” have settled all normal outstanding 
claims. There is, however, even at that date, sure to be some 
case which still detains his attention. Our hon. secretary has 
one such in memory. A picture belonging to a valuable con- 
tributor had not arrived, and the owner was furious, until it was 
found that he had given special orders that it was to wait for his 
instructions. He was full of apologies, and would the hon. 
secretary kindly send it by carrier? By carrier it went, and in 
a few days the hon. secretary was scared bv a telegram: “Picture 
arrived with passe-partout ring missing. Urgent. Search." 
The hon. secretary searched the Lieber Code, but could not find 
any solution to the apparent folly of the message, so he entered 
into the joke, and wired back: "Searching, but can't find mean- 
ing." Bv return, he received a letter from the exhibitor stating 
that while there were two rings at the back of the frame when 
originally sent in, it arrived with only one, and the missing one 
must be found. Appended was a postscript from the exhibitor's 
wife, urgently seconding the application. As the hon. secretary 
calculated, on a rough measurement, that the frame, after 1t had 
left the galleries, had travelled some forty miles, any of which 
might yield the missing article, he decided that a search was out 
of proportion to its value, and taking a ring from one of his own 
passe-partouts, posted it off, stating that after great labour his 
agents had discovered it on the Great North Road. Back came 
a wire: “Not right ring, continue seach.” This message stirred 
his very vitals, and with difficultv he controlled himself into 
posting a letter to the effect that he had now discharged his 
detectives, and the incident must be considered as closed. This, 
however, was not the end, for he then received a letter informing 
him that at the time when the exhibitor was framing his picture 
he accidentally affixed, not the ordinary brass ring of commerce, 
but his wife's wedding ring, which she had given him to have 
reduced in size, Апа which he had carelessly left on the table. 

This, of course, quite altered the complexion of affairs. The 
hon. secretary cancelled a week-end at Brighton, and spent it in 
the dust-hole of the gallery. The carpet of the gallery also was 
taken up, in case the ring should have been torn off in removing 
the picture from the wall. But all was fruitless. A little later 
he had quite a cheerful letter from the exhibitor saying that he 
was thankful to sav that he had discovered the ring in a pocket 
of a discarded suit. By the same post came a letter from our 
chairman suggesting that time was getting on, and was the 
prospectus for our next exhibition ready? So the treadmill had 
begun again. 
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1 ISTORY repeats 

; H itself very . rapidly 

nowadays, and the 
popular silhouette ог 
shadowgraph of the mid- 

! Victorian ега 15 once 

i again becoming fashion- 

i ¢ able. 

— ee! To amateur photo- 


graphers this should prove 
of particular interest, for the silhouette is a novel m very 
welcome variety to the eternal conventionality of the por- 
trait, at the same time being perfectly practicable to anyone 
ssesses a camera. 
“т ос making of the silhouette or shadowgraph by 
photography is an exceedingly simple process, p i9; 1 
correct methods are employed. Otherwise the results are 
more often than not disappointing. The two chief requisites 
for success are a sharply defined and heavily shadowed 
profile, and a perfectly plain light background. . Р 

The method of obtaining these effects which wou 
immediately suggest itself to nine out of every ten amateurs 
is to place the sitter against an open window and photo- 
graph the dark silhouette against the sky. bep rci pia. 
very rarely proves successful. To begin with, direct sky- 
light, as seen from a room, is too powerful, and the effects 
of halation—that is, the reflection of the light parts on to 
the dark, thus destroying the purity of the хо 
entirely preclude а sharp and clear-cut outline to the profi e. 
Then, again, it is very unusual for even a top-floor window 
to command a horizontal view of the sky uninterrupted either 

imney-pots or trees. | 

prole of overcoming these difficulties would be 
to stretch across the window a piece of fairly stout, fine- 
woven muslin, or even plain ground glass or tissue paper, 
the sitter being placed five or six feet distant therefrom. 
But here, again, an evenly illuminated and uninterrupted 
background is unobtainable should window-bars or portions 
of the window frame come within the line of vision. With 
very little ingenuity, however, a far more satisfactory 
arrangement can be made. | 

Choose a room which is preferably lighted by only one 
window, and an hour when that receives, no direct sunlight. 

The position of the camera should be close against the 
wall, the sitter coming between it and the window (see 
diagram). Facing, and at a distance of not more than two 
or three feet from the window-containing wall, place the 
sitter, who should be in such a position that no light from 
the window can fall on the profile to be photographed. For 
background, hang over a screen or other convenient sup- 
port a white cloth or sheet at right angles to the line of 
vision drawn from the camera lens to the sitter and in such 
a position that it reflects the full light of the window. This 
background must be as free from creases or folds as possible, 
though, as it should be sufficiently far behind the sitter to 
be completely out of focus, this detail is of minor import- 
ance. 

If the wallpaper of the room is light, and therefore likely 
to reflect light on to the sitter's face, it will be found advis- 
able to hang up a dark cloth or sheet of brown paper— easily 
accomplished by the aid of a couple of drawing pins. 

Focus as sharply as possible on the profile, and from the 
point of view of a portrait very considerably under-expose. 
Remember it is the light of the background that is being 
photographed, the profile playing the part merely of en 
opaque black shadow. (Note..—It is always advisable to use 
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backed plates for silhouette 
work, so as to preclude pos- 
sibilities of halation.) 

Study carefully the profile 
of the head and neck before 
exposing the plate, and have 
any objectionable or confus- 
sing feature of clothing altered or removed. 


t f « In the case of 
a a sitter ıt 15 always preferable that the neck should be 


bared as low as possible; close-fitting high collars in 
shadowgraph give an unnatural stiff and sometimes even a 
wrinkled appearance, which is highly unbecoming and can 
only be removed by skilful backing out on the negative. 

Develop negatives until the background appears a good 
deep black, but not sufficiently for any detail to appear on 
the profile. Prints should be made on gaslight, bromide, 
or platinotype paper, development being continued until 
the profile is a uniform dead black. 

Should the background not prove so flat and white a3 
desired, it can easily be “ backed out” in the negative, either 
by thoroughly staining the film with red ink or by the usual 

| application of opaque backing- 

out preparation. A very simple 
and at the same time effective 
and easily applied backer can 
be made by mixing red or 
yellow ochre powder (obtain- 
able from any pigment dealer) 
with equal parts of water and 
gum and applying to the film 
with a soft brush. In any case 
it will be found necessary to 
back out portions of the 
shoulders and body that are 
window NOt required, though this may 
be easily done by cutting out to 
the required shape a piece of 
light-proof paper and sticking 
it on the reverse side of the 
negative. 
or those who prefer it, the 
actual profile may be cut out, 
either with small scissors or by a sharp knife on a piece of 
glass, and stuck on a background of plain paper. This does 
away with the necessity of backing out of any description, 
but requires a steady hand and considerable practice before 
it can be really satisfactorily accomplished. 

The finished print in many cases will be improved by 
judicious touching up, Indian ink and Chinese white being 
the simplest touching mediums for the purpose. In this way 
pinholes or other blemishes may be easily removed and the 
actual profile modified where desirable. 

Although the dead white background is the most usual, 
silhouettes look less hard, and consequently more artistic, 
when printed or stuck on pale cream-tinted paper. To 
make all complete they should be placed in one of those 
old-fashioned ebony frames, now imitated in everv detail 
and sold by most picture shops. | 
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AVE you any query or point of difficulty 

in your photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A. P. & P. N.," 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. He will help you. 
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WHENEVER ме 
have had  photo- 
graphs framed in 
7 a moulding or 
jadis passe-partout, I suppose in the 

majority of cases the print has 
buckled, or dirt has got between the picture and 
77 the glass and refused to move, or the framer has 
T qualified for inclusion in the Bertillon system of 
registration by placing an excellent imprint of his 

fnger upon the high lights. 

For those photographers who desire to frame results, the fol- 
lowing method may prove of value, for, while it absolutely pre- 
vents the aforementioned possible defects, it gives a richness of 
tone and transparency of shadow equalled by no other process. 
I have not the temerity to bring it forward as a new process, for 
it substantially embodies the old process of carbon transparen- 
cies ; besides which, although I have never seen such a method 
suggested, I am too old a photographer to lay claim to a method 
that has any similarity to one in use. Suffice it to say that the 
process will probably be novel to most readers, and if it prove 
of service to some, then all trouble taken in experiments will be 
amply repaid. 

The essential idea is that, instead of mounting a paper print on 
to a paper or card mount and then glazing, the print is made by 
the carbon processactuallyupon theglass itself and the other-essen- 
tials then brought into contact. The first step necessary is the 
purchase of glass,the most suitable size for a half-plate being about 
оз by 7 in. Place 4 oz. of Nelson's gelatine in a china jug, add 
10 02. of cold water, and allow to soak for a few hours, over- 
night for preference. Then place the jug into a saucepan of 
water and heat gently until the gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. 
Meanwhile dissolve 1 dram of potass. bichromate in 24 oz. of 
hot water, and when no crystals remain, add this to the dis- 
solved gelatine. Stir thoroughly, and then pour this emulsion 
on to the glass, which should have been thoroughly washed and 
polished. There are individuals who can varnish a negative to 
the edges by pouring a pool in the centre and tilting all round, 
finally redepositing the balance in the varnish bottle. These 
exponents of legerdemain will require no hints, and it should be 
a sight worth witnessing to watch them tilting hot gelatine all 
over the place. If the normal person desires to avoid trouble 
with the household powers, it will be far easier (and perhaps 
more Satisfactory) to hold the glass at an angle of about 45 deg. 
in a basin or developing dish, pour freely over it until the lower 
half has been covered, and then to bring the lower edge to the 
top and repeat the operation, thus covering the whole of one 
side without mess. The emulsion in the basin may then be 
poured back into the jug. There will be quite enough emulsion, 
as a dozen glasses can be coated with about one ounce of the 
solution. The glasses should be roughly wiped on the uncoated 
side to remove any emulsion that may have strayed, and then 
placed in a light and airy place to dry, the best position being 
the window frame, with the window slightly opened at the top to 
allow the air to circulate. The glasses should be placed with 
emulsion side downwards to prevent dust from settling thereon. 

Before removing from the window it will be advisable to affix 
a small piece of paper (stamp-paper will do) to the uncovered 
side, as when dry it will be difficult to ascertain which is the 
emulsioned side. It may be as well to state that daylight is 
essential to this drying operation in order that the emulsion may 
become insoluble by reason of the action of the potass. 
bichromate upon the gelatine. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE FRAMING 
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OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By E. HOWARD BURNETT. 


When printing, two edges of the tissue should exactly coincide 
with the edges of the negative and the tissue marked on the back 
in pencil to distinguish which will be the top end of the print. 
These precautions are to ensure that the print will be in the 
correct position and square with the edges of the glass. After 
printing, the glass and tissue should be placed in cold water in 
the usual way for single transfers, the glass being allowed to soak 
for five or ten minutes previous to the immersion of the tissue. 
When the tissue shows signs of uncurling, it should be imme- 
diately brought into contact with the glass, as if a longer time is 
allowed to ensue, great danger of frilling will be experienced 
owing to the time necessarily expended in adjusting its position. 
If taken when stated, it can be moved quite freely on the glass 
and its position adjusted correctly by means of a foot rule and 
then squeegeed. 

Development will proceed in the ordinary manner, but the 
print will look rather weak and thin when placed in the window 
for drying. The reason for this is that, as it will be subsequently 
backed up by paper, the print must be of a less density than if 
its purpose were a transparency. For this reason ordinary and 
not transparency tissue should be used, and the normal exposure 
for transfers upon paper given. It will be found generally 
advisable to harden the film after development with alum or 
formalin. It may be mentioned, en passant, that although only 
a single transfer is made, the print will be the right way round 
when framed up, owing to it being only visible when complete 
from the side of the glass unemulsioned. 

When quite dry the dimensions of the print should be 
measured, a piece of transfer paper being soaked in cold water 
in the meantime. When the exact size of the print has been 
determined, the transfer paper should be taken out of the water, 
quickly drained, and trimmed to such determined size while still 
wet. The reason for doing this is that, if it were trimmed 
dry, the subsequent soaking would stretch the paper and spoil 
the result. Either single or double transfer paper may be used, 
but the former will be found easier to handle, easier to move 
about for adjustment, and easier to hold while squeegeeing. 
Thus it has a claim to first consideration upon all points. The 
paper and print on glass should be well soaked before bringing 
into contact, and should then be gently but thoroughly 
squeegeed together and dried, either under pressure between 
blotting paper or in a current of air. There does not appear to 
be any difference in the final results, whichever method is 
adopted, so it becomes merely a matter of personal convenience. 
When dry the paper will be found to have firmly adhered to the 
back of the tissue, thus protecting it from all damage. 

A sharp knife may now be passed all round the edge of the 
paper, using such edge as a rule, and any remains of the safe 
edge or portions of print not required scraped off, the gelatine 
on the unused portion of the glass wiped away with a cloth 
slightly damped with warm water, the glass cleaned and polished 
again, and the print will be ready for framing or mounting passe- 
partout. Any type of mount or art paper may be placed behind 
the print, and, as it has been backed up by paper in optical 
contact, it will be quite immaterial if the mount does sag a 
trifle, which is more than can be said when the print is affixed 
to the mount. 

The warmer and longer days are now with us, when the 
printers of carbon will have their opportunity, and when prints 
will have to be prepared for the Royal and Salon exhibitions, 
and if once such workers make one of these prints and note the 
superb appearance and richness of the picture, there will be 
many lasting devotees of this method. 


^^ 


Second-hand Apparatus.—Readers requiring second - hand 
cameras, lenses, etc., will do well to obtain a copy of the new 
list just issued by Mr. C. Baker, of 244, High Holborn, W.C. It 


will be sent post free, and will be found to contain detailed 
particulars of a large selection of photographic apparatus at 
much reduced prices. 
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By G. L. GILES. a 


ILE difference between stereoscopic photo- 
T graphy and ordinary photography is 
exactly the same as the difference between 
what is seen by the two human eyes and 
what is seen by one. 

In the first case we see things with round- 
ness and solidity, and in the other with much 
less idea of solidity. Certainly there is some 
sense of solidity in the single-lens picture, 
which is obtained by the direction of lighting 
and retouching in portrait work; but this 
solidity and also defining of the planes are 
only obtained in landscape by atmosphere, 
rain, or fog. Where atmosphere, etc., are not present it is 
impossible to give the sense of distance and roundness, which 
would define the planes of the picture. 

In stereoscopic photography the planes are defined, no matter 
whether there is any atmosphere or not. | 

To produce a stereoscopic slide we must take two pictures by 
“two eyes,” as it were, or two lenses, at a distance of about three 
inches apart, and mount them side by side and view the prints 
through a stereoscope to bring them to the eyes as one picture. 

The view thus photographed with the two lenses and the two 
pictures placed side by side will give the roundness and solidity 
seen in nature. 

Of course, special stereoscopic cameras are made for stereo- 
scopic work, but stereoscopic views Just as good can be produced 
with a quarter-plate camera and the adjustment which I will 
explain later. 

There is one drawback to the single-lens system of stereoscopic 
photography, and that is we cannot take moving objects with it; 
but for landscapes, architecture, flower photography, and any- 
thing where movement is not present, we can obtain good results. 
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DiaAGRAM A. 


A.—Piece 9} in. x 7 in. 

В.—} in. pieces nailed on to А. 

C.—A piece taken out of A to admit of tripod 
screw if necessary. 

D (the dotted line).—Showing position on the 
stand of the right-hand side of the camera. 

E.—Position to which the camera is shifted to 
take the second picture, separation being three 
inches. 

The piece taken out (C) is only necessary for 
the magazine type in conjunction with figure in 
diagram B. If the camera is the turn-table type, 
the tripod head must be fitted underneath, ac- E 
cording to diagram C, to reccive the tripod. 


in diagram 


To take stereoscopic pictures with a quarter-plate stand or 
magazine camera we must place the camera on a stand, and also 
we must have some means of sliding the camera from side to side 
to the extent of three inches. 

To accomplish this sliding of the camera on the stand we 
require a supplementary tripod head. Procure three pieces of 
wood. One piece of half-inch 9} by 7 in. (teak or cedar is very 
light, and is quite strong enough for use), and two thin strips 
1 by 9} in. (about 4 in. thick). 

The 7 in. measurement may vary with different cameras. The 
measurement is determined by measuring the camera in use. 

There will be room for focussing with the 7 in. piece if the 
lens in use does not have a focal length of more than about 
7 inches, and not many quarter-plate cameras have lenses of 
greater focal length. 


STEREOSCOPIC WORK WITH AN ORDINARY QUARTER- 
PLATE STAND OR MAGAZINE CAMERA. | 


DIAGRAM В. 


A.—Hole in tripod head to receive tripod screw. 

B.—Two pieces of stout nails driven into tripod 
head, which keep the supplementary tripod head 
in position when camera is being shifted over to 
А. These nails 
not more than half inch. 
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The diagrams on this page will explain 

how to construct a suitable tripod head, either 
for a stand or magazine camera. 
_ À small piece is taken out of the wood just 
in front of each of the staples to allow the 
points of the tripod to slip along them into 
the staples. 

Having made the supplementary tripod 
head we are then ready to take a stereoscopic 
picture. locus the lett-hand picture or other- 
wise with the camera having its right side 
flush with the line D in diagram A. Expose 
the plate and then close the slide and reset 
the shutter without jarring the tripod. Then slide the camera 
over until its right side is flush with E (diagram A) and expose 
another plate, taking a note of the numbers exposed on the 
subject. 

The exposures should be as nearly as possible the same and 
should also be rather on the full side, as a soft negative full of 
detail is the best for stereoscopic work. The two plates shoulda 
be developed side by side in a half-plate dish, and them the- 
negatives printed together in the same light, so as to obtain the: 
same tone in the resultant prints. 

Toning or developing the prints are also best done together- 
Either glossy bromide or gaslight paper, or a glossy P.O.P., 1s 
the best printing surfaces for stereoscopic views. ' 

After prints have been made from the negatives we must then 
mount them side by side to view in the stereoscope. It will be 
noticed that there is a little more of the right-hand side of the 
subject on one print and a little more of the left on the other 
print. It is important that the prints should not be mixed up. 

The prints should be mounted about 4 in. apart, and the 
amount of subject should have been included within 23 in. 

square, having in the right-hand picture { in. 
more of the right hand of the picture as seen in 
nature, and 4 in. more of the left hand іп the 
other picture. The foreground should be exactly 
the same in both pictures, which must be of 
exactly the same height and width. 

The ordinary worker when first taking stereo- 
scopic pictures is apt to miss the best use to 
which stereoscopic views can be put. Some sub- 
jects which would be utterly hopeless with an 


Dracrau C. 
, a Staples driven in in the directicn marked 
in the diagram. 


should project 


ordinary picture will make good stereoscopic views, but ol 


course the general rules of composition come into play just the 


same as in ordinary photography. 

The stereoscopic worker should endeavour to get some promi- 
nent object in the foreground, or near foreground, such as & 
tree-trunk or bush—in fact, anything to throw back the other 
planes of the picture. 

Apart from this, there is no difference from ordinary work. 11 
the worker desires he can take instantaneous stereoscopic pic- 
tures later, when he has gained a little experience in this branch: 
of work, or if he takes a liking to stereoscopic picture making. 

The worker who is looking for something out of the ordinary 
“snapshot” with his quarter-plate camera can turn his hand to 
making a few stereoscopic views, and they will provide a new 
pleasure in photography both for himself and his friends. 
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WANTED, A NEW WORD. 


Ву Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photogra; hic News." 


ШЕРТШ Cle a ers 


DEP 


NE of the unfortunate features of photography, or rather 

of photographers, is the careless way in which they use 
various technical terms. Density is often used where the word 
should be opacity, shadow sometimes for reflection, sometimes 
for shade, tone for colour, and so on through what may easily be 
made into а list of serious length. 

But the need of the moment in this respect appears to be a 
ew term which shall be assigned a fairly definite region of 
application. 

To demonstrate this need it is necessary first to refer to two 
avotds in common use which are very frequently confused and 
wrongly applied. When a small object, such as a gnat or pollen 
grain, for instance, is photographed on an enlarged scale, we call 
such an enlarged picture of a small object a photo-micro-graph. 
Usually a micro-scope is used, but this is not essential. 

It is a common mistake to think that photo-micro-graphy means 
photography with the aid of or through a micro-scope. This 
mistake probably comes from the fact that "micro" occurs in 
both words. But this does not imply that one necessitates the 
other. Micro is from mikros—small, and scope is from skopein 
—to see. Thus a microscope is an instrument enabling us to see 
small things. Photo-micro-graphy is literally light-small-drawing, 
i.e. drawing or picturing small things by light. Now comes the 
unfortunate part of the business. These three word components 
are merely put in a different order, viz. micro-photo-graphy, and 
then applied to just the opposite kind of thing, viz. a very small 
picture of a large thing. If we photograph a large thing, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, for instance, and make a picture of such a size 
that a person with normal vision can see it at normal eye dis- 
tance, we merely call it a photograph. But if our picture 1s so 
small—no matter what the size of the original object is—that we 
cannot see it without the aid of a magnifying glass, then we call 
it a micro-photo-graph. | | 

If everybody would note and abide by the usages just explained 
all would be well. But, unfortunately, this is not the case. This 
brings me to the need of a new term. When engaged in photo- 
micro-graphy, or the photography of “micro” (small) objects, the 
question of the size of the image relative to the size of the object, 
i.e. the magnification, is naturally of considerable importance. 
Some workers suggest three regions of magnification, 1.e. 1 to 10, 
or “low” power; 10 to 100, “medium” power ; beyond 100, or 
“high” power work. Others suggest only two divisions, viz. 
high power (i.e. beyond 100), and low or medium. In any case 
the dividing lines must be arbitrarily assigned, and if so the fewer 
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the better. But, as a worker of some thirty years’ experience in 
photo-micro-graphy, with and without a microscope, I am in 
favour of reducing such arbitrary demarcations as much as pos- 
sible. They are contrary to the spirit of modern science. No 
one nowadays attempts to define exactly any boundary line 
between physics and chemistry, for instance. 

Although we do not hesitate to call an oak tree a plant and a 
horse an animal, yet in the ground at their feet there probably are 
thousands of lowly, living forms which science hesitates to 
designate positively as animal or vegetable organisms. 

In general practice the larger the object the less the degree of 
magnification required. For instance, when dealing with such 
an insect as a house-fly, probably we shall be satisfied with a 
ro-times (linear) magnification at most. But if we are investigat- 
ing some anatomical detail, a section of its eye, for instance, we 
may require a very much higher degree of magnification. Those 
who are not practically acquainted with this branch of work may 
be reminded that with quite reasonable care and simple, home- 
made apparatus, in conjunction with an ordinary camera and 
short-focus lens, it is quite practicable to get a magnification of 
5 or even ro diamoters witncut using a microscope when the 
object is not too small to be seen with the naked eye. But as the 
objects become smaller, and the magnification becomes larger, we 
pretty soon reach a point where a microscope or something of a 
very similar kind is required. | 

I venture to suggest that the word photo-meso-graphy would be 
a welcome and useful term for the photography of moderately 
small objects on a moderate scale of magnification—* meso” 
meaning middle or medium (Greek, mesos). 

Such a term would not debar the use of a microscope, but the 
word would not foster the mistake of thinking a microscope 
necessary. 

At the present time there is a steadily growing band of workers 
devoted to what is commonly called nature photography. A 
quite considerable proportion of this work deals with such small 
objects as insects, birds, eggs, flowers, etc., and frequently it 
serves to obtain pictures merely some two or three times life size. 
If by general consent we agree to the general use of the term 
photo-meso-graph to apply to small objects magnified to any 
degree not exceeding, say, 10 diameters, this would cover a very 
large proportion of the natural history camera work of to-day. 

I am by no means wedded to or enamoured of the term photo- 
meso-graphy. All I want is something a little more concise and 
less hybrid than *low-power-photo-micro-graph. 


————— — اپو 


SOME NOVELTIES FROM GRIFFINS'. 


INCE Messrs. Griffins, of Kingsway, specialised in the oil 
and bromoil processes, and became a centre for everything 
connected with these popular printing media, we have always 
looked to them for any improvements or advances that may be 
made to facilitate or render more economical the enthusiast's 
progress. We are pleased to note, therefore, that they have just 
put on the market a new bromoil brush which retails at a much 
more moderate price than has hitherto been possible. This 
brush is exactly similar in appearance to the usual pigmenting 
brush. It is apparently of the same soft yet springy texture, but 
is made of mixed hair. In our tests we have found it not only 
satisfactory to use for both pigmenting, hopping, and finishing 
cil and bromoil prints, but there is no reason why it should not 
be equally as durable as the most expensive brushes on the 
market. At present this new brush is supplied only in one size, 
No. 14, which is quite large enough for all ordinary work, and 
will enable prints up to 12 by ro to be made with the greatest 
ease. The cost of this new brush is 4s. Hitherto brushes of 
this size have been sold at 6s. 6d. | 
Messrs. Griffins have also put forward a new series of their 
well-known oil pigments for oil and bromoil, but in wide- 


nozzled tubes, which greatly facilitate the removal of the pig- 
ment, and at the same time permit only the necessary quantity 
to be used as required. These pigments are supplied in ten 
different colours at a shilling per tube. 

Two other little novelties just introduced by Messrs. Griffins 
are also worthy of note. These are the “Kemble” clips and the 
“Sling” clips. The former are tiny yet very efficient acces- 
sories for hanging up prints or films on a string stretched across 
the room. The neatness of this little device will be sure to appeal 
to every photographer. The clips are sold in sixpenny boxes. 

The “Sling” clips are specially devised for the convenience 
of those who carry cameras or field.glasses by means of 
shoulder-straps. The clip is fastened on the shoulder by means 
of a special form of safety-pin, and the sling or strap is passed 
through the clip, thus preventing it from slipping over the 
shoulder. The “Sling” clip is made in two sizes, 1 in. and 
14 in., at 3d. and 44d. each respectively. 

A new grade of “Goldona” paper, the well-known self-toning 
P.O.P., has also been introduced by Messrs. Griffins. This new 
paper gives fine rich tones, and we hope to give a further notice 
of it when we have had an opportunity of testing it fully. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHT. BY Е, s. PERKINS. 
The original, a bromide print (61 by 73), was awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition. 
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DRIFTING HOME. 
The original, а toned bromide print (10 by 12), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Now that the 
holiday season is 
again with us, 
perhaps the fol- 
lowing account of 
a photographic 
expedition taken 
last summer may 
be of interest to 


other camera 
men, while the 
apparatus de- 


scribed will be 


found equally useful for the field 
naturalist as the Alpine plant 
hunter. 

The special quest I was engaged 
upon was the portraying, in their 
natural habitats, of many of the 
Alpine flowers which jewel with 
their immensely prolific апа 
highly coloured blossoms the 
higher Alps, or stone screes, in 
the Swiss mountains. 

Selecting the Valais—that por- 
tion of Switzerland south of the 
Rhone between the Lake of 
Geneva and the Simplon, includ- 
ing the Turtmann and Zermatt 
valleys—as my hunting ground, I 
left England in mid-June with 
the following outfit. 

Knowing the advantage of a strongly built camera with a 
long extension, I used a Tropical Sanderson, half-plate in 
size, fitted to take a 6, 8, and 12 in. lens. 

On account of weight, I carried an aluminium tripod, of 
the telescopic variety, but as this upon trial proved to be 
insufficiently steady, I devised a bipod by cutting pieces of 
bamboo 15 in. long, furnished at their ends with light brass 
ferrules, after the manner of a fishing rod. | 

Four of these sections formed each of the two legs, or, 
if occasion de- 
manded it, a 
lesser number 
could be em- 
ploved. These 
struts, being fur- 
nished at one end 
with spikes, were 
pushed into the 
ground at a con- 
venient distance 
apart, and 
crossed immedi- 
ately beneath the 
lens, there be- 
ing gripped by a 
loop of wire, 
fixed to a small 
brass plate, 
through which a 
Screw was 
"tapped" By 
screwing up this 
loop, the canes 
were rigidly held 
in any desired 
position, and in 
the cradle, orV, so 
contrived the lens 


Geum REPTANS ON THE TURTMANN MORAINE. 


My Swiss CAMERA OUTFIT IN USE. 
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CAMERA - МАМУ HOLIDAY IN A 
HIGA ALPINE VALLEY. 


By REGINALD A. MALBY, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. A 


Special to “The A, P. and P. N.” 


rested, causing the whole camera to become immovable from 
wind or other normal vibration. The camera itself had a 
double baseboard, forming a tilting table, controlled by two 
strips of slotted brass, which could be fixed at any desired 
point by two milled-headed screws. 

This tilting table was especially useful, since many of my 
subjects were dwarf in stature, and, of course, growing close 
to the ground. 

I carried two yellow light filters, made of stained gela- 
tine, extending the time of exposure by four and twelve. 
Since many of the flowers have yellow or orange stamens, 
these “filters” were very useful, the chief difficulty in this 
connection being the risk of movement in the flowers, due 
to the prolonged exposure. 

This trouble was considerably 
lessened by the adoption of a 
light and very portable wind 
screen, made as follows : 

Upon a strip of white calico 
12 in. wide and 6 ft. long, I had 
sewn, transversely, seven pieces 
of tape in such a way as to form 
tubular pockets, and into each 
of these I placed an umbrella rib 
(having previously dissected 
them from the umbrella). 

By means of the eye in each 
rib I attached them to the calico 
at the top of each pocket, but 
left it free at the lower edge. 
These legs, being some 18 ìn. 


THe Home oF GEUM REPTANS, 7,000 FT., ON THE TURTMANN MORAINE. 


long, projected below the wind screen, and when pushed 
into the earth the wind screen took the irregular contour of 
the alp by “riding ’’ up and down the legs. 

From the illustration it will be seen how this contrivance 
was placed in a semi-circle to windward of the plant—though 
just out of the field of the lens—while it also indicates the 
appearance of the camera supported by the tripod and bipod, 
the necessary inclination being obtained by the use of the 
tilting table. 

After weighing the pros and cons of plates versus films, 
I decided upon taking Royal Standard Ortho plates, backed, 
which I had for some time been using, with excellent results. 

These plates are highly sensitive to the vellows, and pro- 
duce a fine grain deposit of good gradation, and are of 
considerable speed. Since in the mountains, especially at 
altitudes ranging from 7,000 to 10,000 ft., the friendlv 
chemist’s dark-room is not often available, I had a small 
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changing bag made, with 
two sleeves at adjoining 
corners, and in this I 
changed my three double 
dark slides. 

Although composed of 
three thicknesses of closely 
woven sateen, І found (by 
experiment before I left 
England) that it was advis- 
able to do this changing in 
diffused light only. When 
above the “tree line” in the 
mountains, and away from 
the shade of rocks, I erected 
my tripod over my knees, 
and about this made a tent- 
like drapery with the focus- 
sing cloth; beneath this 
shelter I was able to change 
in the full glare of the June 
sunshine (which at these alti- 
tudes is amazingly bright) without the slightest trace of fog. 

The whole of my outfit I carried in a specially constructed 
rücksack, having a rigid back, and slung in the rücksack 
manner over both shoulders. 

This proved a most convenient form of camera case, whilst, 
being made of Willesden canvas, rain would not penetrate it. 

It is hardly necessary to add that a Watkins exposure 
meter found a place in the kit, besides a small screwdriver, in 
case of any fittings working loose. 

Making the quaint village of Turtmann, in the Rhone 
Valley, our starting point for the plant-hunting trip, we dulv 
arrived there one evening, and the following morning 
explored the place before proceeding further. 
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RANUNCULUS GLACIALIS. 
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At the back of the village the narrow valley opens, and up 
this steep and sinuous cleft we toiled for some five hours, 
the fierce June sunshine pouring down upon us, causing us 
to appreciate the welcome shade which was at first cast by 
thin pine woods. 

As we mounted, however, this shade gradually disappeared, 
leaving us to enjoy (?) the torrid heat, which even the sight of 
the beautiful snow-capped Weisshorn, to the south, could not 
alleviate. 

As we rose, a magnificent view was afforded us towards 
the north, as, looking down the valley, the snowy summits 
of the Bernese Oberland rose above the further rampart of 
the Rhone Valley. 

When in due course we came in sight of the Schwarzhorn 
Hotel, which was to be our “ base of operations ’’ for the next 
few days, we were thoroughly tired, and it was not until we 
had bathed and dined that the beauty of the place appealed 
to us in its full force. 

'This hotel is situated near the head of the Turtmannthal, 
at am altitude of 6,200 ft., and enjovs a magnificent view of 
the Turtmann, or Barr 
Glacier, which descends in 
two vast icefalls, while to its 
left and right respectively 
tower the shimmering snow- 
cap of the Weisshorn and the 
snow-mantled Diablons. 

Opposite the hotel 
the Meidenalp, a grassy pas- 
ture, mantled on its lower 
slopes with larches and stone 
pines, whilst from its higher 
slopes rises the curiously 
shaped Meidenhorn, beneath 
which the track winds to the 
Meiden Pass, and thence to 
st. Luc. 

Behind our headquarters 
the steep Grubenalp rose in 
grassy stretches till it merged 
into the snow-covered and 
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ALPINE CLOVER. 


rocky ground adjacent to the Augstbord Pass, the route we 
proposed following to Zermatt. 

My companion and I spent many pleasant days hunting 
and photographing in this neighbourhood. One of the chief 
difficulties we had to contend with was the almost constant 
wind. Frequently we would start out in the morning, when 
the weather conditions appeared perfect, and after climbing 
over the boulder-strewn Alps would come upon some choice 
mountain plant in the hevdey of perfection. 

The camera would no sooner be rigged up than the 
previously quiescent air would become agitated, whilst by the 
time I was ready to make the exposure it would be blowing 
in a most tantalising way, frequently needing our mackin- 
toshes to augment the area of the windscreen, if the plant 
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was a tall one, and a prolonged wait before a satisfactory 
cecord could be secured. 

One of the chief floral features of the district was the 
yellow anemone (Anemone sulphurea), which grew in count- 
less millions upon the open alp. This beautiful plant fre- 
quently attains a height of 18 in., and its clear yellow 
flowers are each poised daintily upon the top of a shaggy 
stem, the whole being backed by the soft fern-like foliage. 

As the yellow cups are centred by a cluster of rich golden 
stamens, the light hlter was a necessity, so as to record as 
truthfully as possible their visual luminosity. 

The necessarily prolonged exposure, coupled with the 
“swaying " character of the plants, emphasised by the open 
situation they always favoured, rendered them far from 
simple to portray. 

After much trouble, however, and very careful watching, 
so as to take advantage of a quiescent period (sometimes 
making the exposure in several sections), I secured a num- 
ber of negatives, and the illustration on page 539 will indi- 
cate the enormous profusion in which these glorious flowers 
grow and the extreme beauty of their form. 


Adaptation to Surroundings. 

An interesting fact in connection with many of the moun- 
tain plants is the way they have adapted themselves to the 
unusual surroundings. This is especiallv noticeable in the 
case of moraine plants. One of the most striking of these is 
a variety of Geum, relatives of which are common in our 
£ardens. This plant usually inhabits the highest stonc 
shingles, and is frequently found growing in solitary 
grandeur amid a vast scene of rockv desolation. I was par- 
ticularlv anxious to record, bv means of the camera, these 
features, and when "foraging " one day upon the moraine 
came upon a typical plant in its curious habitat. Of the 
many awkward spots on the face of the earth upon which 
to rig up a camera, perhaps a moraine is second to none. The 
huge lumps of stone lie about in the utmost confusion, and 
vary from the size of a small cottage down to mere grit. 

Coming to rest at a steep angle, it needs but a touch to 
* start ? a whole lot of this detritus, when, with a rumble, the 
ground upon which the unfortunate photographer is stand- 
ing commences to slip and roll down the slope. 

As many of these stone slides terminate 700 or Зоо ft. 
below on the cold and amazingly hard surface of the glacier, 
or rock beds, it is advisable to employ some amount of 
caution when prowling about on their treacherous surface. 

Not infrequently a resting place can be found for one, or 
even two, legs of the tripod, but the third skids over a 
glassy slab of rock, worn smooth by the action of the ice. On 
several such occasions I requisitioned my companion, and by 
getting him to sit upon the (usually very damp) rock he very 
kindly prevented the tripod slipping at the critical moment. 

One other item which sometimes befriends (?) one in the 
higher Alps, and which was painfully evident while I was 
endeavouring to photograph the Geum, is the sudden descent 
of fog or mist. 

Due probably to a slight change in the direction of the 
wind, the warm and comparatively moisture-laden air strikes 
the cold mass of the glacier, causing the former to suddenly 
condense its moisture. These fogs frequently come upon onc 
with surprising rapidity, and in a few moments envelope 
everything, including the camera, in a chilly sheet of water. 

The morning was delightfully sunny when we came upon 
the Geum plant, and an exposure made just before was of a 
second’s duration only; by the time I had made ready for the 
Geum the fog was so thick and the light so poor that fortv 
seconds was required, necessitating considerable care in giv- 
ing it in six sections, owing to the constant movement of the 
flowers. 

An illustration on page 551 shows the plant among the 
rocky boulders, and forcibly illustrates the desolate character 
of its surroundings, with grey rock fragments on all sides 
and a tongue of snow descending from a higher slope. 

Another plant which is met with on most of the high passes, 
and is characteristic of such places, is the purple saxifrage. 
This is a British plant, though, so far as I know, it never 
makes the glorious display in this country which renders it 
such an attractive feature of the higher Alps. 
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Growing rarely more than one inch high, this miniature 
growth spreads over enormous tracts of stone waste, and in 
its season the foliage is almost hidden by the multitude of 
rosy purple flowers. 

Two illustrations on p. 552 indicate how this plant gar- 
nishes the otherwise barren rockfall, and also suggest 
the particularly happy (?) surface upon which to get a foot- 
ing. The larger scale photograph gives a better idea of the 
individual growths and flowers, where an outlying piece of 
the plant “fans ир” over & rock. 

When climbing towards the Augstbord Pass one brilliant 
morning we came upon many rosy tufts of the Alpine clover, 
a plant which is quite distinct from the meadow clovers 
common to England. The pea-like flowers comprising each 
head are fewer in number than in the English varieties, but 
they make up for this by being large in size and of the most 
intense colour. 

One of the features of the outcropping rocks at high 
elevations is the brilliant display of highly coloured lichens 
which adorn them, though, from a photographic point of 
view, a colour plate would be required to do justice to them. 

After making the photograph of the clover, we obtained 
from the high alp a most beautiful view of the surrounding 
mountains, the whole range about the Meiden Pass, and the 
more distant Bella Tola, being clearly defined against the 
intensely blue sky. 

While in this country we are familiar with the yellow 
buttercups, in the mountains there are quite a number of 
this decorative family to be found, many of them most dainty 
and attractive. One of the most beautiful, and at the same 
time interesting, is the glacial buttercup, which is said to 
grow at a higher elevation than any other European plant. 
having been found, I believe, at over 13,000 ft. on the 
Finsteraarhorn. 

This dainty buttercup usually grows in very wet rock 
detritus on the margins of snow rills, or sometimes in the 
water itself, and there its rich bronzy foliage and brilliantly 
white cups, flushed on their outsides with deep pink, make 
a very attractive picture. 

Since the whole plant is dwarf, the usual difficulty from 
wind was reduced to a minimum, and the illustration on 
page 552 from the negative I made at 9,300 ft. is excellent. 

pon our first arrival at Gruben Meiden we found that 
the juicy grass—which grows so rapidly as soon as the snow 
melts from the Alps or pastures—was not sufficiently long to 
afford food for the cattle, which are driven up to the higher 
altitudes during the summer, consequently we had the whole 
district to ourselves. When towards the end of our stay 
the noisy cattle arrived, they made short work of the vast 
multitudes of flowers which jewelled the turf, and verv 
materially reduced the brilliancy of the outlook, especiallv 
near to the hotel, where the ground was regular enough for 
these hardy mountain beasts to obtain a foothold. 


Packing the Exposed Plates. 

After I had exposed my photographic plates I repacked 
them, face to face, and returned them to their original boxes, 
making good any space at the top with crumpled paper, to 
prevent them shaking about. Fach box received a letter, and 
a page in my notebook recorded the contents of that par- 
ticular packet. These boxes I carefully placed in the middle 
of my portmanteau, and although the latter received some 
fairly rough handling on the mule's back during its journev 
up the valley, not a single plate was cracked or damaged. 

When on the homeward trip the Customs officials over- 
hauled my kit at Culoz, I was afraid they would open some 
of my boxes and ruin mv beloved exposures, especially when 
they made elaborate calculations as to the amount of duty 1 
must pay on each. When I showed them my railway coupons, 
however, intimating that I was not proposing to “ dump” 
the said plates on French soil, but was going direct to 
London, no further trouble ensued, and the gesticulating 
and voluble officer and his attendants promptly left me. 

When in due course I developed (with our old friend pyro- 
soda) my many exposures, made upon such widely different 
subjects, the results proved remarkably satisfactory, fully 
justifying the time given to preparing the outfit and the 
reliance I had placed upon the Watkins exposure meter. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC TRAVELLING 
CASE. 


W HEN on a photographic tour, a 
light, compact case to hold all the 


photographic equipment, and to thus 
minimise the bother of packing, is a thing 
much to be desired. Fig. 11 represents a 
useful case of this character, which can be 
made with comparative ease by anyone at 
all handy with tools. The case, which 
measures 22 by 17 inches, contains six 
compartments, each one to hold a particu- 
lar article of the equipment. The idea 
conceived when designing the case was 
to make it carry all the most essential 
things required, when away from home 
on a tour. The compartment A will take 
a half-plate camera and focussing cloth, 
B six double dark slides, C a stock of 
plates, D two bottles of developing solu- 
tion and one of hypo, E dry chemicals, 
and F photographic sundries. The all- 
round best material for both strength and 
lightness to make the case of is ğ in. thick 
three-ply wood. 

Cut two pieces of wood, 22 by 17 in., to 
form the back and door of the case, figs. 1 
and 2. Next cut two pieces of wood, each 
one to measure 22 by 7 in., to form the 
top and bottom of the case, figs. 3 and 4. 
Afterwards cut two more pieces of wood, 
each measuring 161 by 7 in., to form the 
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two ends of the case, figs. 5 and 6. The 
two end pieces, figs. 5 and 6, should be 
cut from wood about 3 in. thick to give 
greater strength to the case, and also to 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and 


Articles 


preferably illustrated. by diagrams and 


give a more solid base for nailing the 
back, top, and bottom on to. After cut- 
ting all the pieces, erection of the case 
can be commenced; for this purpose 
cabinet-makers’ pins will be found best 
for the thin sheets of wood, and very thin 
$ in. nails best for nailing the back, top, 
and bottom to the two ends, figs. 5 and 6. 


The six compartments, A to Е, should be 
made next; these are formed by fixing 
inside the case three pieces of wood, as 
shown on plan. The three pieces should 
be cut as indicated by figs. 7, 8, and 9. 
By so doing, the three sections will slip 
one into the other, as shown by fig. 1o. 
The notch G, on fig. 7, should be cut at 
9 in., and the notch H at 152 in. from one 
end. The notches I and J on figs. 8 
and 9 should both be cut at 9 in. from one 
of the ends. Six pieces of wood, 61 in. 
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long and about 4 by } in. thick, will be 
required next, to nail inside the case 
where shown by K, L, M, O, P, for fixing 
and keeping the partition walls in posi- 
tion. To form a hinge for the door a strip 
of American or bookbinder’s cloth, 3 in. 
wide and 22 in. long, will now be required. 
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One half the width of this strip should 
be glued on to the door, and the other 
half on to the bottom of the case. A pair 
of stout rug straps, as shown on fig. 11, 
will answer for keeping the door shut, and 
for carrying the case by. 

The case can be stained with a dead 
black or any other shade, according to 
taste. To complete the job a good-sized 
label, with the words, “Fragile,” and 
“This way up," should be written either 
in type letters or a very legible hand, and 
pasted on the top of the case, if it 1s to be 
entrusted to strange hands for carting 
about. A padding made out of a news- 
paper will be sufficient to prevent the glass 
bottles jarring against each other and 
breaking. H. H. 
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А RETOUCHING PEN FOR FINE WORK. 


HE below described pen, which is 

quite simple and cheap to make, is far 
more effective (at any rate as far as the 
writer is concerned) than a crow quill or 
bristle for retouching pinholes, scratches, 
etc., on negative or positive. 

The materials required are a piece of 
glass tubing (2 or 3 millimetres bore) and 
опе of those rubber feeds attached to 
spirit-vapour lamps. The latter, however, 
may not be necessary. 

The tube, perfectly dry, is heated over 
a gas burner till a part somewhere near 
the middle is soft. It should be held 
lengthwise, not across, the flame, and 
revolved between the fingers. When the 
glass is soft the hands are drawn apart, 
and the tube will stretch out like elastic 
and separate into two parts. Only one of 
these is required, and it should be shaped 
as in the figure, tapering to a point. The 
extreme tip should now be snapped off. 
We now have a short tube with a curved 
end, the bore at this end being so fine as 
to be invisible. When cold, the tip is 
smoothed down very carefully on a piece 
of oilstone. Very gentle pressure must be 
used, or the point will splinter and pro- 
duce scratches. Also care must be taken 
that the bore does not become clogged. 

The pen may now be filled with ink. 
A fountain-pen filler is useful for this, 
and I prefer Indian ink diluted with 
water. The rubber tube is slipped on, 
and air forced in. This will send the ink 
through, and a smali “blob” should be 
seen on the end of the glass. Blot this 
off, and the pen is ready for use. If the 
bore is large the compressed air will not 
be required, but it is better to have a 
small bore if fine work is wanted. 

Three or four dots with pen used thus 
will render a pinhole invisible, and for 
lines it is better to use a series of dots. 
If no dot can be produced, either the end 
is clogged or too fine, or the pressure 1s 
insufficient. In the former case a small 
piece may be snapped off, but beware of 


snapping off too much, or you will get a 
fountain pen which will fountain all over 
the print. With the right bore and pres- 
sure, blobs of ink should appear at inter- 
vals of about two minutes on the end: if 
the pen is used for dotting, and these 
should be wiped off lest they drop on the 
work. The pen must be kept perfectly 
clean by forcing water through it after 
use ~ L. T N. 0 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


STAINS WITH CHROMIUM 
INTENSIFICATION. 


SIR,—I notice in a recent issue of THE А. P. a reply toC M., 
re “Chromium Intensification.” 

A short time ago I had some negatives to intensify, and used 
this method, but was troubled in a similar manner, only in my 
case the stains did not appear in all cases. 

I wrote to Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., who sug- 
gested that the stains might be due to the presence in the local 
water of traces of iron, and that a treatment with dilute acid 
might remove them. This was not altogether successful, and 
after some experiments I decided to change the developer used 
for darkening the bleached image. 

I now use amidol for this purpose, and I am pleased to say 
that since using this developer I have not had a single stained 
negative. 

It would be of interest to know what developer was used by 
your inquirer.—Yours, etc., .E.L 

Retford. 


MACKENZIE-WISHART SLIDES FOR 
PAGET COLOUR PLATES. 


Sig,—Being a devoted adherent to the Mackenzie-Wishart 
* A? pattern slides, and desiring to adopt the Paget colour 
process, I recently wrote the Paget Co., inquiring if the said 
slides would enable sufficient contact to be kept between the 
plates and taking screens. The reply was in the negative. 
(Not a pun, sir!) | 

Discouraged, but unconvinced, I obtained supplies, and 
found that the Wishart slide “A” pattern was admirably 
suited by reason of the very strong spring supplied by 
Messrs. Mackenzie, which maintains perfect contact with the 
taking screens. 

As a precaution it is advisable to bend the spring forward 
slightly before first using in this direction, and plates and 
taking screens on extra thin glass should be used to avoid 
unduly straining the envelopes.— Yours, etc., 

Blundellsands, Lancs. E. HOWARD BURNETT. 


THE GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ CAMERA. 


Sir,—We notice in a recent advertisement of second-hand 
cameras an instrumcnt was described as “Anschutz model." 
Whilst the description as “Anschutz model” of cameras 
which have been built in imitation of our popular Goerz- 
Anschutz folding camera may perhaps be flattering, it may also 
possibly, and in this instance we feel sure quite unintentibnally, 
occasionally mislead. It would, however, certainly be to your 
readers’ interest that they should realise, even if the term 
* Anschutz model" be used, that the Goerz-Anschutz folding 
camera is made only by ourselves.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.C. C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL Works, LTD. 


— 0s ——— 


“The Blue Lily Booklet."—Under this title the 1914 cata- 
logue of Messrs. Lilywhite, Ltd., Halifax, is to hand. It is 
enclosed in an embossed blue and white cover, and has an 
increased number of pages as compared with the last “Red Lily " 
booklet. Full particulars are given of the firm's well-known 
specialities in photographic materials, etc., also information 
concerning their department for developing, printing, and 
enlarging. Our readers can obtain free copies of this attractive 
little publication on application to the above address. 
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Change of Secretary.—The hon. secretary to the Nelson Camera 
Club is now Mr. Herbert L. Stansfield, 54, Percy Street, Nelson, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 


Lead Intensification.—In reference to the article on this sub- 
ject which appeared in THE A. Р. for May 25, readers who have 
any difficulty in procuring the necessary chemicals for making 
up the formula given should note that these may be obtained 
in pure form from Messrs. T. C. Lindsey and Co., 17, Leather 
Lane, London, E.C. 


“ Wratten Panchromatic Plates, and What They Will Do."— 
We have received from the Wratten and Wainwright division of 
Messrs. Kodak, Limited, Kingsway, W.C., a copy of the booklet 
bearing the above title, and can heartily commend it to the 
attention of our readers. It sets forth the advantages of pan- 
chromatic plates for many special subjects, such as still life, 
copying paintings, the photography of furniture, coloured 
fabrics, etc. A number of pairs of illustrations are included, 
showing the same subjects photographed on ordinary and pan- 
chromatic plates. Copies of the booklet can be obtained 
through dealers, cr direct from Messrs. Kodak, as above. 


During the past fortnight a well-known pioneer in photo- 
graphic progress has passed away. We regret to have to record 
the death of Mr. B. J. Edwards, which took place on May 24. 
He will be remembered by many as one of the earliest manufac- 
turers of dry plates in this country, and the Edwards isochro- 
matic plate was the first of its kind to be produced here on a 
commercial basis. This well-known plate was one that did 
much to make colour-correct photography understood and popu- 
lar with all classes of photographers. Mr. Edwards’ factory 
was originally at Hackney, and later at “Castlebar,” Ealing. 
As our readers are probably aware, the works and all interests 
in the business were acquired recently by the Leto Photo 
Materials Co., who still carry on the manufacture of Edwards’ 
plates. Among other successful investigations to which the late 
Mr. Edwards devoted himself was the study of instantaneous 
shutters, particularly that type known as the focal-plane shutter, 
and he was probably the first to make a practicable model. 
Both the chemical and mechanical sides of photography claimed 
attention throughout his life; in the former his name is still 
associated with the mercuric iodide method of intensifying 
plates, and in the latter with various successful forms of 
machinery specially for dry-plate coating and washing. 
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A view of the Grand Pump Room, Bath, in which the Bath Photo 
graphic Society held their annual exhibition referred to in last week's А, P. 


Jm Buy, Sell or Exchange Photographic Apparatus or Materials to the best advantage 
and with safeguard of “ The A. P." Free Deposit System, see the “Sale and Exchange " 
pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every week. Readers’ bargains and 


particulars of the Deposit System will be found on Supp. pages 14 to 16 in this issue. 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 
THE MOVING PICTURE AND AUTO-SUGGESTION : REMARKABLE EXAMPLES 


OF SELF-HYPNOSIS. 


The cinematograph is responsible for the development of a 
new phase of psychology, which is at the moment occupying 
the serious attention of scientists in all parts of the world. At 
present this phenomenon is nameless, but its presence is dis- 
cernible in every picture palace. The habitual spectator of 
moving pictures. has become the victim of subconscious hypnosis. 
He frequently imagines that he sees or hears what he would 
see or hear if he were placed under similar circumstances to 
those depicted on the cinematograph screen. He often purely 
imagines sounds and smells because the pictures suggest them 
to his mind. 

An Italian scientist has collected divers curious observations 
made during cinematograph exhibitions, and all belonging to 
the category of errors—illusions of the senses and of the per- 
ceptions furnished by them. Most of these relate to the associa- 
tions between the visual images of the cinematograph and 
independent acoustic impressions. Here are a few examples. 
During the exhibition of a film representing a religious ceremony 
in Burma in which two young men struck bells, he believed 
that he heard the tolling, and in seeking an explanation, found 
it in the sensation of the low tones produced by the stringed 
instruments of the orchestra. On another occasion, seeing the 
representation of a moving motor car, he seemed to hear the 
noise of the motor—an impression that was conveyed by the 
rattle of the hall ventilator. In many instances he interpreted 
the noise of the same ventilator or of the cinematograph pro- 
jector, as the far off rushing of a torrent, or that of a water- 
fall, when the film showed views of this kind. These associa- 
tions easily occur when no particular attention is given to 
them, and are very intense when they last but an instant. On 
the other hand, they are difficult to bring about voluntarily, 
and everyone knows what imperfect results have attended all 
efforts to combine the cinema and the phonograph, particularly 
because of the impossibility of localising visual and acoustic 
impressions in a single point. 

It is certainly with the intention of favouring these acoustic- 
visual associations, and thus giving a greater impression of 
reality, that the managers of picture palaces furnish orchestral 
music, and that they try to imitate—often very crudely—certain 
sounds suggested by the pictures on the screen. 

It is not alone acoustic impressions that are sometimes asso- 
ciated with the visual images of the cinematograph; all the 
senses equally may furnish such illusions. 

The writer cites an impression of moisture and cold received 
during the representation of a scene from Dante’s “Inferno,” in- 
volving rain; an impression of sea air at the sight of a ship 
at sea, etc., ‘all due to the temperature of the hall—or to the 
journalist’s notorious vivid imagination? These impressions, 
however, were not noticed until the visual impression had put 
them in evidence through association. 

Odour may also furnish similar illusions. All these phenomena 
are valuable in the study of the associations of sensations, and 
of the illusions that they produce. They are worth nothing, for 
their observation is difficult because it cannot be made at will; 
the desire to notice them being sufficient to prevent their 
occurrence. 

The most striking illustration of the hypnotic influence exer- 
cised by the moving picture on the spectator, the writer has 
discovered—but he believes the discovery is no longer patent 
to him—is the “moving picture face.” It is a sensitive thing, 
ever responsive to what is going on on the screen before it. Not 
long ago I was watching a comedy film, in which the leading 
part was taken by a comedian of exceptional ability, with an 
abnormal capacity for making grimaces. І happened to take my 
eyes from the screen for an instant, and gazed at the face of a 
fellow spectator seated beside me. Lo! his face was moving 


in response to every contortion in the face of the actor. Surely 
a circumstance worthy of serious thought! Again, I saw a 
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tragedy, and noticed a very much affected young lady swaying 
hither and thither, obeying every movement of the sorrowing 
heroine. 

All this goes to show—in addition to its psychological interest 
—that the film play absorbs the attention of the people even 
more completely than the speaking drama on the “legitimate ” 
stage. This fact should not be lost sight of by those who are 
engaged in advancing the educational usefulness of the moving 
picture. 

Stereoscopic Cinematography. 

During a recent visit to the Royal Patent Office we were sur- 
prised to find that such a large number of specifications for 
stereoscopic cinematographs had been filed during the past 
twelve months. Although so many patents have been granted 
there has been comparatively little progress made in this branch 
of cinematography. We might almost say, however, that motion 
photography has now reached its apotheosis as the result of a 
discovery which is being exploited by the Stereoscopic Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., of Chancery Lane. By the kine-stereo. projection 
the figures and subjects thrown on the screen stand out as 
distinctly from the background and surroundings as do those 
in the pictures seen by the use of the ordinary lenticular stereo- 
scopic apparatus invented by Brewster. 

In the kine-stereo. process the appearance of relief is obtained 
by the ingenious use of an inclined mirror, coupled with slight 
distortion, due to refraction, in the picture thrown along with 
the direct projection on the screen. By the formation in this 
way of a duplicate image a surprising amount of depth and 
perspective is secured in the picture; the spectator is enabled 
to appreciate to the fullest extent possible the distance, for 
instance, from figures in the foreground to the landscape scenery 
behind, and the natural aspect of the scene takes the place of 
the mere photographic reproduction hitherto attained. More. 
over, all tendency to flicker is avoided, while the brilliancy ot 
the picture is enhanced rather than diminished. Scratches and 
injuries to the film tend to disappear, and even worn-out and 
“rainy” films give sufficiently clear pictures. Our readers will 
shortly have an opportunity of seeing films projected by this 
process at many of the cinematograph theatres in this country. 
That the invention will greatly increase the potentialities of the 
motion picture there can be little doubt. 


The Cinema and Light Gradation. 

A Continental contemporary discusses the question of the 
cinema and light and shade in an interesting article. It states 
that satisfactory effects of “day” and “night” have been 
obtained in a manner that was altogether remarkable. It was 
believed at the outset that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to take scenes in shady places, but, after having sought and 
made numerous trials, some interesting views have been taken 
almost in darkness. In the production of the photoplay it was 
often necessary to follow the actors into places badly lighted, 
and it was not without certain emotion that they were to be 
seen moving in a shadow nearly approaching a thick London fog. 
Now some interesting tableaux may be obtained. For instance, 
we have some thickly wooded scenes, where the villain’s en- 
counter with the hero has now a particular charm and no little 
artistic value; or, again, the poetic shades projected by the 
setting sun; or, at other times, the “horror of the dark night,” 
which invests the scene with something pathetic and mysterious. 
It is only by utilising in this manner all the resources of nature, 
and especially the effects of “light,” that the attraction of the 
cinema can be preserved. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
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Midland Federation Excursivun. 


At the first sight of a recent report from the 
Midland Photographic Federation, I was almost 
startled with the announcement that the mem- 
bers had gone in a body to the hospital. I had 
not heard of them much of late, and could well 
understand that some repairs may be necessary, 
but it appears I was alarmed too soon, for it 
was only their annual event—the annual ex- 
cursion which, on this occasion, was to the 
ancient Leycester Hospital, of Warwick, an in- 
stitution founded by Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Levcester, in the 14th century. At present it 
scrves the purpose of a resting nlace for veteran 
soldiers and sailors, under the headship of the 
Master of the Hospital, just as veteran brethren 
have lived in the hospital under a reverend 
master for generations. 


A Successful Gathering. 


The building, savs my correspondent, is the 
dream of a pictorial photographer—dark-beamed, 
shadowy interiors, sunny courtyards walled by 
the half-timbered buildings of the hospital, and 
a pretty little chapel perched in the rampart 
at the end of the entrance court. The federa- 
tionists seemed to have caught the military 
spirit, for on receiving the salute from the old 
doorkeeper they quickly took up their arms and 
were firing away quite merrily at the speed of 
1-250. Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the genial Federation 
secretary, seemed to come out of his shell, and 
beamed broadly, for was it not the most success- 
ful excursion the Midlanders have had for some 
years, an unusually large number of associates 
having turned up for the event? The day was 
warm, almost hot, and although the members 
were given the run of Warwick, they preferred 
the lesser effort of taking photographs from the 
shade. Indeed, the hospital could provide the 
day’s work, and then it would not be exhausted, 
so interesting and varied are the subjects. 


The Photographic Featares. 


In the cool of the evening—after tea, by the 
way, which could not be overlooked as a major 
point of organisation for a Federation party— 
the members started on the drive along the beauti- 
ful road to Kenilworth. Guys Cliff Mill, the 
wood vista, the House by the Lake, and many 
other lovely places on the roadside were ideal 
for picture-making after the first brilliance of 
the sun was past. The members had many op- 
portunities for pictures, and they fully availed 
themselves of the privilege Photographers who 
may be visiting these parts will find Lord Ley- 
cester’s Hospital well worth а special visit. It 
is a splendid half-timbered building, the ex- 
terior being to-day much as it was built, thus 
forming an excellent subject from a photographic 
point of view. The interior contains much of 
interest, but the famous banqueting hall, in 
which Fulke Greville entertained King James I., 
has been put to other uses. 


Yorkshire Goes to Knaresborough. 

The Yorkshire Photographic Union will have 
their annual excursion to Knaresborough: on 
Saturday, June 2oth. Knaresborough cannot 
claim to be overrun with subjects of pictorial 
interest, but it teems with interest in other 
matters. It is pretty, with an old-time river 
running through the town, or, rather, at the foot 
of the town. The town itself is perched high up 
on the bank, and is approached by circuitous and 
winding paths that present an everchanging suc- 
cession of views of the Nidd valley. It abounds 
in folk-lore and history, in fact, every local child 
can reel off its history by the yard—all for the 
sum of a penny. Sometimes it costs you many 
pennies to get rid of hearing how Mother Shipton 
dwelt in a cave near the Dropping Well, the 
waters of which petrify everything they come in 
contact with, 


The Travelling Arrangements. 


I had a few words just before going to press 
with the secretary of the Federation, Mr. Ezra 
Clough, who tells me some excellent train arrange- 
ments have been made for the event. In most 
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cases all the Yorkshire societies will centre on 
Leeds before entraining for Knaresborough, with 
the exception of Bradford. From Leeds, day 
tickets will be issued by the North Eastern Rail- 
wav at single fare for the double journey, by any 
ordinary train, and from Bradford the same by 
certain ordinary trains. Half-day excursions are, 
however, being run from Bradford and Leeds, and 
associates must enquire at their local stations 
for a North Eastern Railway Company's bill of 
times and fares. Possibly, next week I may be 
able to give further particulars of the company's 
arrangements. Now ain regard to the tea at 
Knaresborough, Mr. Clough, the secretary, will 
require to know not later than Monday, June 15th, 
how many will require tea. Arrangements have 
alrcady been prospectively made for the catering 
at one and sixpence each person, that is, for a 
good Federation tea. 


With Regret. 

It is with great regret I have to record the death 
of Mr. William Waring, of the Armley and Wort- 
lev Photographic Society, one of the most genial 
lecturers on the staff of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union. Mr. Waring has done good work in York- 
shire, formerly as a member of the Leeds Camera 
Club, where he served on the council of the society 
for some years, and latterly in the Armley and 
Wortley Society, where his personality was in 
evidence on many occasions. It is even more sad 
in remembrance of the suddenness with which he 
was called. Within a couple of hours of posting 
his consent to again go on the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion list of lecturers, he was taken suddenly ill 
and died within a short time. It was a great 
shock to Mr. Clough to reccive from the Armley 
secretary а telephone message announcing his 
death less than an hour after reading his last 
written communication. 


A New Secretary. 

The secretaryship of the Cavendish Camera Club 
has passed over to Mr. B. Griffiths, of 39, Nar- 
bourne Avenue, Clapham Common, and he requests 
me to say he will be glad to hear from photo- 
graphers who are unattached to any society and 
resident in S.W. London, and he will put the 
advantages of the club before them. Now is the 
opportune moment, for a new session is just com- 
mencing. 


Hull Society. 

The secretary of the Hull Photographic Socicty, 
who is now Mr. К. Proudlove, of 32, Hutt Street, 
Hull, draws my attention to the list of excursions 
they have arranged for the summer season. A 
good many of the places are a repeat of former 
outings, but one never tires of a good thing, and 
so I trust that in the limitations of this more 
or less isolated town they will not suffer by that 
fact. An excellent feature of the Hull organisa- 
tion is that they encourage members to bring 
aleng their lady friends. 


The Organised Survey. 

Unquestionably the best-organised survey I have 
come across hails from Surrey, where the work of 
the Survey and Record is carried on by means of 
six sections: Architecture, Art and Literature, 
Antiquitics and Anthropology, Geology, Natural 
History, and Topography and Passing Events, 
each section being under the direction of a com- 
mittee. The collection is housed in the Public 
Reference Library, Croydon Town Hall, stored 
in classified order in specially designed drawers, 
and is open for consultation by any member of 
the general public from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. every 
weekday. There is a very big membership, and 
each year there is a considerable accession to 
the number of prints. From the annual report, 
just issued, I note 912 prints have been prepared 
during 1913, which makes a grand total at Croy- 
don of 6,805. 1¢6 lantern slides have also been 
added, thus forming a complete set of 1,434. The 
next point of interest is, what value do the public 
place upon the collection? and that question is 
best answered in the Librarian’s statement, in 
which he records that over 8.000 references were 
made by the public to the Survey collection during 
1913. 
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Ninety-five per cent. Silver Print. 

An interesting point in connection with this 
year’s collection of 912 prints is the analysis of the 
processes used. No less than 873 are developed 
silver prints. that is, bromide and gaslight papers 
—over gs per cent. of the total. Platinotype has 
thirty prints, and  printing-out processes nine 
prints. These results clearly show the popular 
process, and it has been stated with some 
authority that a "sulphided" bromide print can 
be considered quite permanent, provided, of course, 
that the necessary operations have been carried 
out in accordance with formulz, care, cleanliness, 
and completeness. 


The Survey Excursion. 

Having said so much for the past, a little must 
be said of the future, and I have to remind mem- 
bers of the Surrey Survey that the annual excur- 
sion for 1914 will be to Kingston-on- Thames, on 
Saturday, June 2oth, the same day as that of the 
Yorkshire Federation. It is proposed to walk from 
Kingston Bridge to Hampton Court along the tow- 
path on the Middlesex side of the river, and photo- 
graph the Surrey boundary; if time permits, the 
Mole and that portion of the River Ember will 
also be photographed to Esher, returning from 
Esher Station—walking distance being about six 
miles. Last year several camera clubs joined in 
the excursion, and the Survey Council will be glad 
to see them again. 


The Cripplegate Society. 

The sixteenth annual report of the City of Lon- 
don and Cripplegate Photographic Society bas 
some interesting features, and discloses a very 
satisfactory state of affairs, gratifying to the mem- 
bers and committee alike. Mr. Jesse J. Butler 
was clected the new chairman, and, intent on not 
letting the secretary escape, who notified his in- 
tention not to seek re-election, they made him 
vice-chairman. Consequently, Mr. Frank W. 
Gardner, making the best of the situation, had 
to accept the position, and Mr. Harold Rawlinson 
WAS appointed to the vacant position of secretary. 
Mr, Rawlinson's address is 87, Roman Road, 
Ilford, whence full par:iculars can be obtained. 


In Error. 

I am asked to correct a report on the formation 
of the Photographic Section of the Halifax 
Scientific Society, which credits the president with 
being a member of the Fellowship of the Royal 
Photographic Society. I received the report from 
a local source, but I regret to hear that it is in 
error. Possibly my correspondent had in mind 
another Yorkshire gentleman of the same surname 
who is entitled to the magic letters F.R.P.S. 


Partick Train Juniors. 

The Partick Camera Club look well in advance 
for increases in their membership—in fact, they 
train them. It is part of their constitution to 
admit Junior members, ranging in age from twelve 
to fifteen years, subject to certain conditions, at a 
modified subscription of five shillings. Outings of 
photographic interest are arranged, and the social 
side at Partick is a strong feature. 


Midlothian Members' Exhibition. 

The Midlothian Photographic Association's 
annual exhibition of members’ work was held last 
weck. The prints were judged bv Mr. G. L. A. 
Blair, of Paisley. Most of the work submitted was 
entirely new, in fact some of the prints were made 
from negatives taken at a ramble held only 
three weeks ago. The exhibition is divided into 
two classes, advanced workers and beginners, and 
it is pleasing to note that in the examples sub- 
mitted in what a member termed the “nursery ” 
class a great improvement is noticeable as com- 
pared with last vear. Mr. Blair very kindly criti- 
cised the winning prints, and gave reasons for his 
decisions. He had selected work which appealed to 
him as conveying more of the spirit of the subject 
than the literal aspect. He also looked for same 
note of Progress of execution. The awards are as 
follows: Advanced Section.—Medals: Mr. George 
Dickson and Mr. C, G. Thornton. Hon. mention: 
Miss Malcolm, Mrs. Massue, and Mr. A. Н. 
MacLucas Beginners’ Section.— Medal: Mr. 
John Fairgrieve. Hon. mention: Mr. John Fair- 
grieve and Mr. John Angus. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
A. и sent in every case (not for publication). 
= prints for criticism must be addressed 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


"Query " or "Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Fine-grain Focussing Screen. 

Please would you say how to make a focus- 

sing glass, fine grain? 

E. G. W. (Mountain Ash). 
Take an ordinary dry plate from the box 

in the dark-room. Set it up on edge and 
at a distance of three or four feet strike a 
wax vesta and let it burn for about five 
seconds. Now develop this fogged plate 
to a thin, weakish medium grey. Fix 
and wash it in the ordinary way. In an 
ounce of water dissolve so gr. of potass. 
iodide till the solution is a port-wine 
colour. Bleach the fogged plate in this. 
Wash it in water to which a few drops per 
oz. of strong ammonia are added, until the 
yellow stain is removed, then a rinse in 
plain water. Dry the plate. This gives 
the finest grain available. 


V arious. 
Referring to a table of distances beyond which 
all is in focus, etc., may I presume such table 
implies the usual 1-10cth inch circle of con- 
fusion? If I focus for double that distance 
will it then be 1-200th? Is there any rule for 
the separation of lenses in stereoscopic camera ? 
Do vou know of any metal double dark slides 
for Paget colour process which are suitable 
for damp climate like Sierra Leone? Would 
the Goerz focal-plane shutter stand that 
climate? W. E. F. (Dublin). 
It does not at all follow that doubling the 
distance gives the image twice as sharp. 
There is no fixed rule with regard to the 
separation of the lenses in the camera, as 
prints have been taken in pairs by two 
cameras separated by miles. The more 
distant the nearest part of the picture the 
greater the separation required for bold- 
relief effect. But, in a general way, the 
most useful distance is that of two normal 
eyes, Say, 24 to 3 inches. Your best plan 
will be to consult the Paget Company as 
to slides for a damp climate in connection 
with their plates. With regard to the 
shutter, it will also be advisable to consult 
the makers. They may have special pro- 
vision for exceptional climatic conditions. 


Developer Stains. 
Can you suggest how to remove developer 
stains (pyro-soda, amidol) from the fingers? 
A. M... 
Rubbing the stained fingers with a 
crystal of citric acid or a slice of lemon 
will often remove pyro stains. Have you 
tried giving the fingers a good rubbing with 
vaseline or hazeline cream before com- 
mencing development. Or you could dis- 
solve some beeswax in benzole and rub 


this on, allowing the solvent to evaporate 
and leave a film of wax on the fingers. 


Developer. 
What is the factor for developer according 
to enclosed formula? Would it be more 
efficient with bromide? What is your opinion 
of it for portraiture? Are its keeping proper- 
ties good, etc.? W. W. (Waterfoot). 
As we have not used this particular 
formula, we can say nothing positive about 
it. But we have used a formula very 
similar to it. It is about 2 gr. pyro per oz. 
developer, so probably the time factor is 
.about то or 12; say 10 for portraiture and 
12 for landscape. Do not use bromide if 
you can get along without it, and keep 
your exposures fairly correct. Time alone 
will tell you about its keeping properties. 
But all developers work best when freshly 
made up. 


Time Development. 


Can you give me an idea of how long to 
develop, as I have no proper dark-room and 
want to do half a dozen at a time in a tank, 
etc. ? F. P. (Deal). 
Temperature is one of the very impor- 
tant factors in time and tank work. The 
best advice we can offer you is to invest 
half a crown in Watkins time thermometer. 
This tells you without calculation how 
long to develop all the well-known brands 
of plates. Write to the Watkins Meter 
Co., Hereford, for descriptive leaflet. 


Clouds in Enlargement. 
I get my clouds too dark, and I get a light 
rm round the landscape where I have en- 
deavoured to shade the landscape. 
F. S. (Chatham). 
First of all ascertain the right exposure 
for full development by trial strips both of 
the land and cloud negatives. All depends 
on this being carefully done. This must 
be done by exposing wet strips of bromide 
paper. Now soak the bromide paper in 
plain water, drip and surface dry it with 
clean, pure, fluflless blotting-paper. Pin 
it up and expose for the land part, having 
blocked out the sky. Now develop this 
until you can just see the sky-line. Then 
take a half inch wide, soft camel’s-hair 
varnish brush and some caramel dissolved 
in water to the consistency of treacle, and 
block out the landscape along the sky- 
line. This dark line will show you 
exactly where to hold the land mask for 
the cloud exposure, which is now made. 
Then wash off the caramel and develop 
sky and rest of land part. This may read 
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a long and complicated job, but it is not. 
It is evident from your letter that at pre- 
sent you are over-exposing the sky part. 


Burnisher. 
How can I tell when it is the right heat? 
Can I use it for gaslight postcards? Do the 
prints require any previous treatment? Must 
the prints be bone dry? 
J. W. F. (Kendal). 


The bar must be brightly polished with 
the finest emery cloth rubbed lengthways. 
It should be as hot, but no hotter than 
the palm of the hand can bear. We have 
only used it for P.O.P., but you can try 
your luck with gaslight. In that case the 
prints should be previously treated to a 
formalin bath. The prints must be bone 
dry, and then lightly rubbed over with a 
piece of flannel just slightly moistened 
with methylated spirit and then rubbed 
on a block of Castile soap. The prints 
must go straight through the burnisher 
without any stoppage or variation ot 
speed, i.e. one steady turn of the handle. 


Old Exposures. 
I have just discovered some plates which I 
believe were exposed five years ago. What 
shall I develop with, or do you think they 
are spoiled? G. R. (Cambridge). 
If the plates have been kept in a pure, 
gas-free atmosphere, dry and cool, the 
chances are that they will develop all 
right, but may show signs of under- 
exposure, as some authorities say that the 
latent image weakens with age. This, 
however, is a debated point. Use any 
developer with which you are accustomed 
to develop plates, but preferably avoid 
ammonia, and do not use any excess of 
bromide. Pyro-soda would be all right, 
or, better still, rodinal or glycin. 


Portraiture. etc. 
I have a symmetrical lens, F/8, and am offered 
a long-focus F/4 portrait lens. Would this 
help me to get better portraits and groups? 
In using daylight enlarger is it best to stop 
down? Would a 3 or 6 times screen and 
ortho. plates do away with retouching, etc.? 
J. (Cardiff). 
A long-focus lens enables one to get 
further away from the sitter, and so get 
better proportions. F/4 is four times as 
rapid as k/8. But F/4 will not have the 
depth of definition that F/8 has. Perhaps 
the best thing would be for you to have 
the portrait lens on trial for a few days. 
Personally we have no great fancy for 
portrait lenses in these days of rapid 
anastigmats. As time is of little account 
when daylight enlarging, why not use a 
small stop and get a better chance of 
making the best definition of the small 
negative? You will find an ertho. plate 
and screen certainly an aid in the way ot 
retouching, but you must not expect it to 
do everything in that direction. There 
will still be shadows to soften or lighten 
at the edges, to avoid hard lines, etc. 
Stops. 
I am quite a novice, and do not know what 
is a stop, and the use of measuring it, etc. 
D. L. (Malden). 
A stop is a metal plate, or series of 
plates inside the lens, which stops some ot 
the light, but lets some light pass 
through the round hole in the centre of the 
stop. The larger this hole the more light 
can pass through it in a given time. As 
you say you are quite a novice, the best 
advice we can give you is to suggest your 
investing in “Elementary Photography,” by 
J. A. Hodges (post free 1s. 2d.), which will 
give you information upon a number of 
points which we have not space to deal 
with on this page. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


wit SOME PHOTOGRAPHS IN AN OLD GARDEN. 


HE Saturday after- 
noon expedition 
often brings one to 
some hotel garden 
for tea, and one is 
quite surprised to 
find how attractive 
these places look on 
a sunshiny day. In 
many cases the gar- 
den is an old one, 
and though it may 
have been modified 
somewhat in order to 
meet modern requirements there is 
still an old-world air about it. One 
difficulty exists with regard to figures, 
but if the photographer is one of a 
party this is easily got over. It is, of 
course, scarcely possible to photograph 
absolute strangers, unless they are at 
such a distance as to be quite unrecog- 
nisable. 

It is scarcely too much to say that 
sunshine is essential if satisfactory 
effects are to be obtained. In many 
cases a very ordinary subject is trans- 
formed into a picture by good light- 
ing, and it will often be found that 
"against the light" effects are much 
more telling than more straightforward 
lightings. Fig. т is an example of this 
type of lighting. The greatest care is 
needed to prevent direct sunlight from 
striking the lens, or general fog and 


Fig. r. 


flare will be found in the negative. 
Fig. 2 is an excellent example of this. 
It is, as will be seen, a very similar 
position to fig. 1, and of the same sub- 
ject, but while fig. 1 was so arranged 
that the lens itself was in shadow, fig. 2 
was taken with the sun actually shining 
on the front of the lens. 

Some lenses require more care in 
this way than others. As a rule, lenses 
which are cemented give better results 
when working against the light than 
those which have air gaps, and conse- 


quently many reflecting (or glass to. 


air) surfaces. The older rectilinear, or 
aplanatic types of lens, were in this 
respect better than some of the most 
modern anastigmats. But with any 
lens a very valuable appliance is a lens 
hood or lens shade. This may take 
the form of a small bellows or box, 
which is blackened inside and is at- 
tached to the front of the lens. It is 
most effective if the opening in front 
is exactly the size necessary to admit 
the view, but nothing more than the 
view. This can be accomplished by 
having the box made in simple tele- 
scopic form, or by having the bellows 
capable of extension something like a 
camera. The telescopic box may 
readily be made by any " handy тап” 
out of a small cardboard box with a 
deep lid, and the bellows form of lens 
shade is on the market, beautifully 
паде and very 
compact when 
closed up. 

Even when 
using a lens 
shade one must 
notice that the 
light is not shin- 
ing into it and 
so reaching the 
lens. Especially 
is there a risk of 
this when work- 
ing in the late 
afternoon, for 
when the sun is 
low and his rays 
nearly horizon- 
tal it is more 
difficult to inter- 


cept them by means of the shade. In- 
deed, almost the only way in extreme 
cases is to dodge the point of view 
until the shadow of some tree stem or 
branch of some fairly thick foliage 
is cast on the lens. 

Another technical difficulty which 
will be met with is the depth of defini- 
поп one. A glance at fig. 3 will suffice 
to show that such subjects will be very 
likely to include near foreground 
objects as well as things more distant. 
Of course, stopping down to F/11, 
F/16, or perhaps in extreme cases 
F/22, will give a sharp image, but the 
increase of exposure will be consider- 
able, and unless the day is a very still 
one there will be blurred foliage. The 
nearness of the dark shadows or dark 
objects will, in any event, demand that 
a fairly long exposure be given, and 
when this is multiplied by four or 
eight for F/16 or F/22, as the case may 
be, the exposure may run into a second 
or two. Such an exposure does not 
present much difficulty with a stand 
camera, or any camera on a rigid sup- 
port, if the weather is still and any 
figures included are not very small 
children. When an exposure of short 
duration is a necessity by reason of the 
movement of the subject, it becomes 
necessary to focus on the foreground, 
using a large aperture, and to allow 
the distance to remain to some extent 


Fig. a. 
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Fig. 3. 

out of focus and blurred. It is, indeed, 
probable that the effect of distance is 
better obtained if the definition is soft- 
ened, but it would seem impossible to 
lay down any hard and fast rule, and 
we have heard a well-known exhibitor 
say that he got his effects of distance in 
architectural work by focussing sharply 
on the distance and keeping the nearer 
portions slightly out of focus. Perhaps 
the soundest method is to treat each 
subject on its merits. At all events, if 
figures are introduced in the fore- 
ground they should be in reasonably 
good definition. 

Fig. 4 1s obviously a garden scene, 
and seems to require the addition of 
figures. It looks rather like an empty 
setting. Fig. 5 is exactly the same 
view—with the addition of the figures. 
Now notice an unexpected difficulty, 
and, moreover, a difficulty which is 
scarcely likely to be apprehended when 
making the exposure. The pedestals 
with their stone flower vases are rather 
more powerful than the figures. That 


Fig. 4. 
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is, they compete with the figures and 
prevent the figures from being the 
principal centre of interest. Now this 
is not a matter of definition, for the 
figures are quite sharply focussed, while 
the distant vases are slightly unsharp. 
It is entirely a matter of tone. The 
vases looked somewhat grey and 
weather-worn, no doubt, while the 
figures would appear dainty and fresh. 
Further, there 1s the psychological as- 
pect; the figures being more attractive 
than the vases, the eye assumed that 
they appeared so both in the view and 
on the ground glass. This seeing 
things one wants to see is one of the 
difficulties the beginner has to get over. 
Not that any worker ever gets over it 
entirely, for we are all caught napping 
sometimes. Then there is the falsity of 
photographic rendering, inasmuch as 
bluish grey will appear much lighter, 
and yellowish grey much darker, in 
the photograph than it did to the 
eye. This is obviated by the use 


Fig. s. 


of an orthochromatic plate and a 
light filter, but not the most enthusias- 
tic orthomaniac would suggest a deep 
filter, with its consequent considerable 
increase of exposure, for such work as 
this: A method of getting over the 
trouble is to tone down the too obtru- 
sive vases on the finished print, just 
subduing them a little either with a 
wash of grey water-colour or, if the 
print is a matt one, with a few touches 
of a hard lead pencil or a carbon pencil. 
We purpose dealing in an early issue 
with the way to use the orthochromatic 
plate with and without a light filter ; 
and although we dealt very fully during 
the past winter with methods of modify- 
ing tone values in prints and enlarge- 
ments, we shall before long again refer 
to some of the simple methods of accom- 
plishing this. 

Fig. 6, in which the figures and the 
vases are all grouped together, was very 
muddled, but we have worked over 
some of the vases and pedestals just 
behind the figures with a finely pointed 
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lead pencil, cbliterating the more dis- 
tracting of these objects entirely. The . 
vase on the left is rather white, and so 
attracts too much attention, and this 
might be subdued but not entirely re- 
moved. We have, indeed, subdued the 
vase itself, but left the pedestal in order 
to give some little idea of the difference 
of effect. This difference, we are 
afraid, will be lessened somewhat by 
the half-tone block. 

There is one little point in connec- 
tion with this print to which we may 
call attention. In figs. 1 and 2 we had 
the difficulties of working against the 
light. Here we have a difficulty when 
working with the light behind. This 1s 
the shadow of the worker and the 
camera thrown across the near fore- 
ground. This shadow is quite obvious 
and forces very prominently on the be- 
holder the fact that the print was pro- 
duced by the aid of the camera. We 
know that subconsciously always, but 
we don't want it insisted on. Here 
there is fine scope for the clever 
spotter. The shadow outline must be 
modified so that it looks like the shadow 
of some tree or building. Actually, 
shadow across the foreground is an ad- 
vantage, for it helps to give concentra- 
tion of light on the figures and also 
helps the *depth" or effect of planes 
of distance. 


“ THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Defects in Negatives.” 

“Photography on the River.” 

“Light Filters.” 

“How to Enlarge by Daylight.” 

* How to Test a Camera.” 

“Some Hints on Landscape Photography.” 
“How to Develop a Plate.” 

“Printing the First Negative.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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HE three little pictures may at first 
glance appear to have but little in 
common beyond the very obvious connect- 
ing circumstance that all three are out- 


door scenes. But if we look at them again 
we may perceive the fact that in each case 
we have two figures. Nevertheless, these 
three pairs of figures have very little in 
common with each other, despite the fact 
that each pair has its own lesson to offer 
us. Therefore let us begin with fig. A, 
i.e. the example in which the two figures 
are smallest in size, in other words, 
farthest away from us. 

Now, one can quite easily understand 
anyone glancing at this little picture and 
entirely failing to notice the figures— 
* Were there any figures? I never noticed 
them," etc. One reason for this is that 
the figures are small and distant, next they 
are standing among tree trunks, and might 
be mistaken for branches or broken-off 
trunks, and, lastly, they are not in a 
strong position or in very strong contrast. 
Now, these several features just pointed 
out are not to be taken either as good or 
bad, but thev merely show how or why 
figures may be present and yet not play a 
very important part in the picture. The 
original print errs somewhat on the side 
of over-accentuated contrasts and uneven 
printing, a blank sky and halation effects. 

In our second example, B, we find a 
number of points of difference. The two 
figures are nearer to us. They are so 


much the same tone as the hedgerow back- 
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A.—THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CLIFF. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class 


will be dealt with here. 
ground that the casual 
easily fail to notice them. 
is not blank paper. 
over-dark, i.e. 


observer might 

Here the sky 
The print is generally 
over-printed. In fig. A 


B.—A SHADY LANE. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


By Henry Lee. 


the naked tree trunks and stems dominate 


the scene. Неге in fig. B the stems are 

in but insignificant evidence. The 

scene is characterised by the presence 
ot many small 
branches. 


Passing on to 
the third example, 
C, we find various 
new and signifi- 
cant points. First 
|; of all the two 
figures are now in 
the immediate 
foreground. They 
are relatively large 
in size and domi- 
nant in contrast 
of light and shade 
against their 
backgrounds. 
The tree or leaf 
element is notice- 
ably subordinate. 
The figures are the 
first of all to 
catch the eye. 

Now, іп all 
— three prints there 
By H. Hassan. is one thing in 

common, viz., five 
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of 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition. and reproduced 


subject. Prints trom either the Beginners’ 


in thé body of the paper, 


out of six figures are staring at the camera. 
This indicates beginners’ work. Not that 
this weak feature is confined to beginners. 
Nor must one go so far as to say it Is 
always objectionable. But it must be 
confessed that the figure who stares at the 
camera is very exceptionally, if ever, 
satisfactory. 

A moment's glance at example C will 
suffice to show us how very much more 
acceptable is the zon-staring figure on our 
left. 


If we are dealing with one figure or 
sitter it is very, very seldom wise to let 
the figure look at the camera ; but if we 
are dealing with two figures in the same 
picture, one may say that can never be 
quite satisfactory. 

The reason for this sweeping dictum is 
not verv far to seek. First, the fact that 
two figures are included implies that 


С.--А Happy Trio. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By Miss Irene Tyler. 


they are purposeful parts of the picture. 
Next, as in the human body all parts are 
connected with each other, directly or in- 
directly, so in a picture all parts present 
should be connected with each other. But 
in every one of these three prints what we 
seem to see is the desire of each figure to 
indicate no knowledge of or connection 
with its accompanying figure. Even in 
fig. C, though one is—quite properly—look- 
ing at the object (croquet ball) with wnich 
she is apparently occupied, and the other 
staring at the camera, yet there is little 
or no connection between the two. 
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And They Laughed. 

It is always interesting to have the experiences of a doctor 
who is compelled for once in a while to take some of his own 
physic, and of similar interest are the experiences of a photo- 
grapher who now and again sits for another. One professional 
photographer at the recent congress of his brethren told his 
tale of the studio chair. “I was photographed by two men on 
the same afternoon,” he said. “One of them twisted me about, 
and made me fit in with his camera and lighting arrangements. 
The result was: a horrible failure. The other adapted his 
camera and his light to me. He took me as I was, and the 
result, sir, was a lovely portrait." There was a moments 
silence, and then those other professionals laughed. They 
laughed both loud and deep. They have no delicacy of feeling, 
have professionals. 


Strict Economy. 

Professional photographers, by the way, are still flourishing. 
The depredatory amateur has by no means reduced them to 
silver residues. I know, for I have travelled in a railway 
carriage with some of them. Five a side we were, and my ribs 
ache yet. It 1s extraordinary, however, how some of them pare 
the cheese. One delegate from the north of the Tweed wanted 
to know whether the glass of their negatives could not be used 
over again for plate manufacture. He said that if this were the 
case he could supply tons of glass for the purpose—tons of it! 
Doubtless we shall see something of this kind in the future. 
All the glass we use will be returned empty, so to speak, to the 
plate-makers for recoating with the silver which has also been 
obtained from our leavings. It might even be the making of 
seme of us photographers if we merely rented our plates and 
were compelled by contract to surrender them to the plate- 
makers as pure glass at the end of the season. 


Quite Unprintable. 

I was told the strange story the other day of a negative which 
was so very dense that it was mistaken for a piece of ebonite, 
and its finder began to think of having it made into a tooth- 
comb. Then someone came along who knew a thing or two 
about photography, and, on putting that negative in front of 
the arc light, he rather thought that he discerned some differen- 
tiation of detail. Therefore he placed it out in his conserva- 
tory to print in full sunlight day after day for three weeks, and 
at the end of that time he got a beautiful P.O.P. print. The 
thing proved to be a straight photographer's impression of a 
June noon, but that is by the wav. I have seen similar nega- 
tives, but I do not know that with regard to them the heroic 
expedient has ever been tried of putting them out for three 
weeks in the conservatory, among the exotics and the tender 
plants. Their makers have been too ready, perhaps, to take it 
for granted that they are unprintable because the language used 
with regard to them so undoubtedly is. 


An Allied Industry. 

In an abstruse journal of chemical science the other day, I 
came across a comparison of the photographic industry with 
some others. The photographic industry was stated to be a 
chemical industry, having as its nearest relative on the chemical] 
side the production of explosives. This close relationship 
between photography and gunpowder may explain why it is 
that in photographic practice we so frequently hear the sound of 
booming. 


Back to the Desert. 

The photographer of groups has a good many things to put 
up with. One whom I met the other day was engaged in photo- 
graphing his group on an acre of land which had strayed from 
the Sahara, and had found itself bv accident in the environs of 
London. He was equal to the emergency. He knew that he 
need only lay down a few patches of turf in the foreground to 
convey to the photograph the impression of a smooth-shaven 


There 


the group found it, all nicely spaced out for a 
yard or so in front of them, and beyond it the 


lawn, or at least of some remote pasture. 


Sahara. But, alas! while his back was turned 

that carefully selected turf entirely disappeared. The desert 
returned with alarming suddenness. A further inspection showed 
that, with one consent, the front squatting row of the group had 
seized that turf and piled it into cushions. 


Our Postbag. 

BUYER.—lf, as you say, you are debilitated, you could not do 
better than purchase the 4 by 3} in. Bebissima. It is quite light 
and easy to carry, being only 1 by 14 in. outside measurement, 
and may be borne slung over the shoulder à /a knapsack, or under 
the arm. Or it may be palmed. The makers boast that it is the 
smallest camera of its size! 

MECHANIC.—We have certainly never heard of 3,000 revolu- 
tions a minute, even in Mexico. 

ANTI-SUFFRAGETTE.—You must be very careful how you state 
that Mr. Sargent's picture was injured by A. Hacker. There is 
a famous Academician of the same name, a man of peace, 
who, of course, had nothing to do with the dastardly outrage. 

QrvERIsT.—The record of "doing" the Academy is held by 
Cyrus K. Duffing, of Chicago, who did it from entering to exit 
in 8 min. 7 sec. It is stated—though this lacks confirmation— 
that his excellent time was due to the use of roller-skates. 


So-fist-ical. 


A recent issue of the Futurist fortnightly, Zacerba, published 
in Florence, contains a prayer to Futurism, which runs: “Thou 
(Futurism) who sparklest in our blood, and movest brain, and 
heart, and fists...” 


Let others plead for sparkling blood, 
For souls athirst, for minds on fire, 
For inspiration like a flood, 
For heart-strings thrilling like a lyre. 
We ask for these, but ask for more, 
We on a greater thing insist, 
And in the name of Art implore 
The swinging arm, the clenching fist. 


The supple hand let others train 
To hold a brush, a tint to lay, 
To draw a ship, and make it plain 
It is a ship, and not a dray. 
But we, the painter pugilists, 

A policy of bruising try, 
And chiefly ask for honest fists, 
To hit the public in the eye. 
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A SUMMER IMPRESSION. 


BY DR. S. BRICARELLI (Turin). 
The original, a bromide print (11 х 84), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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GOSSIPS AT AMALFI, ITALY. BY T. B. BLOW. 
From the Exhibition of Bromoil prints and Bromoil transfers by Mr. Blow, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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In these days, when the most innocent photographer is 
liable to be made suddenly aware that he is photograph- 
ing on forbidden territory, and that 
the castle which took his fancy is a 
fort, no photograph of which must 
ever be seen by a German eye, an in- 
teresting question arises. Recently a photographer who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood of Southsea was 
arrested as a supposed "spy," and detained for three 
hours while his photographs were developed. The non- 
incriminating character of his work having been estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the military authorities, he 
was set at liberty, and his apparatus returned to him. 
But what about his period of detention, which in this case 
was three hours? If they were hours of useful daylight, 
and if he made photography his business, they would 
represent no inconsiderable sum of money, and if he 
were an amateur visiting the neighbourhood only for a 
short time, the loss of those hours would be scarcely 
less grievous. Provided that a photographer trans- 
gressed no reasonable regulation, he is surely entitled to 
compensation under such circumstances, and the com- 
pensation should be assessed on the basis of daylight. 

өө 9 


There has been some discussion as to whether the late 
Sir J. W. Swan will be best remembered among photo- 
graphers for his carbon print- 
ing process or for his work in 
connection with dry plates and 
with bromide paper. There is, 
however, a feeling that the carbon process will be 
ranked as his greatest achievement, so far as photo- 
graphy 1s concerned. As we suggested in our recent 
note on the jubilee of the carbon process, a large num- 
ber of sponsors surrounded the cradle of the process, 
and there has been considerable discussion as to the part 
taken by each in its development. But the fact is not in 
dispute that the credit of introducing the first practicable 
process belonged to Sir Joseph, and therefore the pro- 
cess is to be dated from the date of his patent, which is 
February 29th, 1864. Unlike some other inventors, he 
did not have to wait long for the recognition that was 
his due, the Photographic News commenting, early in 
1865, upon the exquisite gradation possible in the re- 
sults, and the widespread agreement as to the value of 
this new printing medium. Since that time the rollers 
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COMPENSATION? 
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SWAN AND 
CARBON PROCESS. 
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of a copper-plate printing press have given place to a 
little squeegee, and there have been other alterations in 
materials and procedure, but the process in its essentials 
remains the same. 

9 O 8 


The late Sir J. W. Swan began to make photographs 
long before he was out of his teens. Some years ago he 
communicated to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society an account of his 
early experiments. His first essay 
was the printing of the outlines 
and veining of leaves on paper washed with a solution 
of potassium bichromate, according to the process of 
Mungo Ponton. It was simplicity itself. Only one 
chemical was needed, and plain paper, and if the latter 
was well sized, so much the better. The only apparatus 
required was the popular toy of the early forties, 
namely, a wooden frame with a frosted-glass front and 
a wooden back with a cross-bar to hold the back in 
position. The leaf, or group of leaves, was laid flat 
upon it, and the frame exposed to the sunshine. A 
quarter of an hour or so would give a strong brown im- 
pression, which only required to be rinsed and finally 
soaked in several changes of water to give it complete 
permanence and render it quite insensitive to light. It 
was in that way Sir Joseph made his first photograph, 
and he was wont to attribute to this early acquaintance 
with the photographic susceptibilities of potassium 
bichromate his inspiration for subsequent researches. 


9 9 9 


A welcome opportunity is afforded by the exhibition 
at the Arts and Actors’ Club, 316, Regent Street, of 
seeing Mr. Walter Benington's 
latest productions, and of renew- 
ing acquaintance with work that 
made an impression in the past. 
His pictures of St. Paul's are not likely to be forgotten, 
and on examining them again one wonders what the in- 
tangible quality is that has such an enduring hold on 
the memory. If it could be “isolated,” as the bacteri- 
ologists say, it would be a most useful culture. But all 
we can say in reference to these and other representa- 
tions of London is that Mr. Benington has shown a 
penetrating appreciation of the typical scenes and 
atmosphere of the capital, and—a rare power of 


SIR J. W. SWAN'S 
FIRST PHOTOGRAPH. 


A ONE-MAN SHOW BY 
WALTER BENINGTON. 
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expressing them. The busy streets, the river, the docks, 
ancient churches, people and traffic are all magnets for 
his observation. It is something to be able to show 
Londoners, on whom the glamour of the city tends to 
pall in June, what an interesting place it is, but this 
cannot be done unless the portrayer is himself under its 
spell. It is a question whether Mr. Benington ought 
not to be compelled by Act of Parliament to go on de- 
picting London all his days in the interest of posterity 
no less than in that of contemporaries. But his aspira- 
tions have a wider range, and he essays portraiture and 
figure studies with commendable skill, if not with such 
special qualities as are evoked by the city. It is desir- 
able to widen the outlook, and it is dangerous to per- 
mit adaptability and versatility to gain such sway as 
to interfere with the development of one's best power. 
This is among the many difficulties that call for a happy 
compromise. However, Mr. Benington is interesting, 
whether he is dealing with pretty children, as in 
" Brother and Sister " and “ Barbara," with the dainty 
animation of "Miss Edith Carter" and “Miss Vera 
Tristram," or with such distinguished people as Sir 
Ernest Shackleton and Mr. Israel Zangwill, who, by 
the way, in the pose selected, has a curious resemblance 
to Sir Henry Irving. This collection of 103 examples 
is remarkable for its indication that Mr. Benington's 
pictorial growth is taking a healthy course. 
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Now that the "camera season " is in full swing, and 
photographers generally are using their apparatus for 
picture-making both at home and 
THE CHARM OF THE on holidays, the claim of the 
STEREO PICTURE. = stereoscopic instrument is again well 
|. worth serious attention. Place an 
album of holiday views—all, perhaps, with great per- 
sonal interest attached—before a visitor, and then show 
the same person a similar series of views taken stereo- 
scopically and shown in a stereoscope. There will be 
no doubt as to which will meet with the greater appre- 
ciation. The charm of the stereoscopic picture is that it 
appears to live; it is the real thing itself. Scenes, per- 
sons and incidents take on an actuality that is both con- 
vincing and invigorating, after an inspection of a series 
of “one-plane” photographs. The amateur photo- 
grapher will be well advised, therefore, to consider the 
inclusion of a stereo camera in his kit, especially when 
holiday-making, and not the least argument in favour of 
stereoscopic work is that it is no more difficult than 
ordinary photography for the amateur. Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., have probably done more than any other 
firm in this country to popularise stereoscopy in recent 
years, and readers interested in the subject should obtain 
from the above address the special booklet devoted to 
stereoscopic photography. 


MR. T. B. BLOW’S ONE-MAN SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to “ The A. Ф. & Р. N” 


HE exhibition of work by Mr. T. B. Blow at the Camera 
Club is instructive not only in its merits. All will admire 
the enterprise of one who may be fairly classed among the 
veterans, and much of whose energy has been devoted to the 
use and improvement of past methods, in enthusiastically taking 
up so modern and exacting a process as that of bromoil-transfer. 
dts difficulties are merely a stimulus to so zealous a photo- 
grapher, and no doubt its charms afford a recompense whatever 
the effort involved. 

There is a peculiar fascination in the fine quality and texture 
that the medium produces, and the collection contains abundant 
evidences that Mr. Blow has felt and appreciated the attraction. 
In a great measure it arises from the surface variations that con- 
vey an inherent (one might say a ready-made) suggestion of 
colour, atmosphere, and reflected light, not otherwise to be 
obtained with like facility, and the richness of pigmenting that 
helps to promote a distinguished appearance. In fact, it is a 
delightful process giving scope for many shades of artistic 
expression. 

But with all the admiration that will undoubtedly be given to 
what has been accompushed by Mr. Blow, it 15 to be recognised 
that he has not yet gone the full range of his own possibilities 
or those of the medium. Quality and texture go only half the 
way, and they belong to the medium rather than to the man. 
Texture and quality are one thing, tone is another, and that is 
where the process stops short, and the man comes in. At pre- 
sent it seems that Mr. Blow has not completed his mastery, and 
ma the process still sways him instead of being governed by 

im. 

I do not wish to draw a comparison with M. Demachy, who 
plays on the medium as Hamlet on the flute ; it would be the more 
unfair because the master who discovered the beauties of oil- 
transfer has investigated its possibilities to a degree that no one 
else has approached. 

But those who are attracted by it in the present show will do 
well to keep in mind the best results that it has produced, and 
to remember that tone, the reflection of truth and sympathy of 
individual observation, is the influence that vitalises texture and 
quality. It cannot tolerate faults of aerial perspective, nor hap- 
hazard “values”; but these drawbacks, with all Mr. Blow's 
merits of design and technique, are not to be overlooked by the 
fastidious observer of many an otherwise effective print. 

For instance, in * Coming up on the Flood Tide, London,” one 
acknowledges the boldness and effectiveness of the simple theme 
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of the sail and its reflection, but regrets the lack of such dis- 
criminating tone variation as would give a suggestion of colour. 

Again, “Donkeys, Adaipur, India,” is an interesting composi- 
tion that would have gained by such a regard for aerial perspec- 
tive as would differentiate the nearest animal from the further 
details. Atmosphere is also deficient in “At Marken, Holland,” 
the water and distant boats coming forward. Other instances 
might be mentioned, but it is not necessary to dwell on them, and 
it is more agreeable to call attention to commendable points. 

Several of these are to be noted in the figure work, *The 
Lovers, Italy,” being a good example, telling in design, and 
expressive in the pose of the two people depicted. One of the 
most original and clever prints is the portrait of “Calvin 
Robertshaw, Esq.,” which is treated with reserve, and, as it 
happens, with a useful sense of atmosphere in the background, 
an influence of no small assistance in conveying the appearance 
of a living регѕопаћіу. 

There is temperament in the representation of this genial and 
interesting head. The deeply-lined face of the “Old Sicilian 
Woman” is also remarkable, but the treatment strikes me 
as more mechanical, and I am inclined to credit the interest of 
the work rather to the ancient crony than to Mr. Blow. He 
scores much more on his own account in “A Breezy Day at 
Boulogne,” where a graceful figure is depicted with head 
emphasised against a grey sky, and more than usual has been 
achieved in the direction of an atmospheric tone. 

That the barbaric grace of Eastern peasant women has fasci- 
nated Mr. Blow may be gathered from prints like "Women at 
the Fountain, Trichinopoly,” and “Homeward at Evening, 
Benares,” and he renders them with picturesqueness that does 
not miss its mark, though one would like to feel more of the 
colour influence that is the special attribute of such subjects. 

“A Windy Evening, India,” is another instance, but here the 
opportunity for artistic treatment of the white garments, particu- 
larly emphasising the nearer figure and subtly subduing the 
other, is neglected. Appreciation is due to the reserve and svm- 
pathy shown in the portrayal of the “Girl and Baby, Tivoli,” 
and of the “Girl and Child,” the latter having judicious emphasis 
on the main figure, while the child is quietly suggested, but still 
expressive of infantile indifference to the camera, a feeling that 
is clearly not shared by the young nurse. Pictures of old archi- 
tecture and characteristic scenes in many lands contribute to the 
general interest of a diversified exhibition in which all visitors 
will find something to admire. 
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SELECTION OF SUBJECT. 


Шу 


OW many photographers сап be heard at 
various times complaining that they have ex- 
hausted all their photographic ideas, and that 
they are at a loss to know what subject to 

select for their pictorial work. The subjects utilised 
by the pictorial worker during the last ten or twelve 
years embrace a very wide field, as a visit to any repre- 
sentative photographic exhibition or a careful study of 
the pictures in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will at once 
prove. They show the infinite variety of subjects that 
can be made to lend themselves to artistic treatment, 
ranging from the pictorial impression of some brilliantly 
lighted city street өз night to the quiet and restful 


study of the 
| Whe 
CU 


dying sunset 
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over the 
moorland. A 
little thought 
will show that 
the range of 
pictorial sub- 
jects is bound- 
less, and yet 
we have that 
constant 
photographic 
cry that there 


does 


is nothing left » 77-1 graphic exhibitions is sound or desirable. 
| be doubted whether we are wise in attempting to 
pick out the first, second, third, and so forth from a 
Would it not be better to be content 
“admitted” or “ 
ing any comparison or placing in order of (supposed) merit? 


to take. 

This is the 
stage that in 
all probability 
sees the end ت‎ 
of many a 
promising 
photograph i c 
career; the photographer thinks that there cannot be 
many more subjects left to take, and the next we hear 
is that his camera is in the market, to be sold cheap, and 
that he is giving up. It is to any and all who feel that 
they have exhausted their range of photographic sub- 
jects that these notes are addressed. 

Now, suppose, for instance, that you are a landscape 
worker, and believe that you have exhausted the pic- 
torial possibilities of the particular radius of country in 
which you happen to reside, say within a radius of 
twenty miles. A little reflection will show that the pic- 
torial subjects of such a stretch of country as this could 
be numbered by thousands of exposures. This is no 
exaggeration, for in the writer’s own experience a 
single subject, by changing the standpoint for the 
camera, can be made to yield half a dozen or more 
different pictures, and no one but the author would be 


number of prints. 
by sımply saying 


“COMPETITION in art,” says J. S. Little, 
PAS “is a fallacy; real art stands alone; 
no relative degree of merit, since it 15 a 
distinct creation." 
to mind of another writer, 
“Every real work of art is unique, and 
not admit of 
the light of these thoughts one may well 
take pause and consider whether our 
ame > a prevalent system of judging photo- 
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A Plea for Breadth of Vision. ML 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." r 


By R. M. FANSTONE. 


able to tell whether they were taken within a few 


hundred yards or as many miles from each other. What 
you need, and what anyone who aspires to the highest 
level of artistic success needs also, is the cultivation of 
what may be termed ''the seeing eye." To find a good 
subject, you will have to look for it. 

Plenty of subjects are in existence that will make 
splendid pictures; it’s open to the pictorialist to find 
them. 

The writer remembers an experience of this in his 
own work some years ago. He was under the impres- 
sion that he had exhausted the pictorial possibilities of 
a certain large stretch of woodland, and was on the 
point of seek- 
ing fresh sub- 
jects else- 
where, when 
he discovered 
the existence 
of a footpath 
of which he 
had no know- 
In ledge previ- 
ously. It was 
followed, and 
led into a per- 
fect paradise 
of subjects for 
the camera. 
Even now the 
resources of 
that piece of 
woodland are 
not ex- 
hausted, and 
each time it is 
visited the writer sees fresh subjects confronting him— 
subjects that passed unnoticed on former visits, owing 
to the number of them. 

One point that the amateur photographer needs to 
know is that the part is often greater than the whole. 
A long vista of beautiful landscape fails in its whole, as 
a photographic subject, but divide it into twenty or 
even more parts, and you will find twenty or more pic- 
tures. To obtain a successful result you can include so 
much as gives the pictorial photograph its value, and 
no more, and you need “the seeing eye" to show you 
how much you can include and how much to exclude 
from your picture. You will often find that part of the 
subject will give you a pictorial photograph, while if 
you take it in its entirety you will have merely a record, 
and not even a beautiful record at that. 

The greatest necessity to the artistic photographer is 


it has 


The remark also comes 
who said, 


comparison." 


It may 


rejected," without attempt- 
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what may be termed “breadth of vision.” This world is determined to secure. He saw that at a certain time 
far too wide—even the small corner of it that you happen in the evening the sunlight would creep round, and 
to dwell in—to ever fail to produce pictorial subjects for finally rest just where it was required. But it would be 
the camera. Even though those old subjects may be there only for a few moments. So for two hours he 
taken again and again, the fertile brain of the artist, waited; gradually the sun crept round and rested in 
aided and stimulated by ‘‘the seeing eye,” will give the exact place where it would give the best artistic 
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fresh ideals and conceptions of beauty. effect. The exposure was made, and the ideal result 
And now for a few plain, straightforward hints to the secured. 

worker in his search for subjects. To find subjects, you And so when you are going through those old nega- 

must have “the seeing eye "—an eye that will look for tives, cultivate “the seeing eye," with a view to im- 


beauty, even in most unexpected places; the eye that provement. Do not try to improve them, but lay the 
wil conjure up in the imagination what the picture foundation to perfection by making fresh ones; but first 
ought to be, in the artist's conception of its story. study your subject under all conditions, and endeavour, 
Where have you looked for your pictorial photographs after studying it from every point of view, to obtain a 
and failed to find them? Have you turned down every better result than you have had up to the present. It 
byway and followed every footpath in the course of will make a tremendous difference if you visit the sub- 
your photographic journeyings? If you have, you will ject at a different time; the aspect may be improved or 
not need to be told that even the most unpromising cart otherwise, but, at any rate, it will serve as a valuable 
track may lead you into a perfect profusion of subjects lesson on lighting, a point that too often receives too 
that will keep you and your camera busy for many a little attention in landscape work. 

month to come. Perhaps you have looked for your sub- Strive to cultivate “the seeing eye,” and you will find 
jects in the local beauty spot, beloved by the guide many beautiful ideals simply waiting for you to expose 
books, the postcard publisher, and the ordinary snap- your plates on—subjects that only need seeing. Look 
shotter. If you have looked here, you have, in all at that picture you thought would yield such great 
probability, failed. The beauty spot has most likely things, and that was such a miserable failure. Study 
had its beauty marred long ere this by the artificiality it, and the way to its fullest perfection may be made 
of man. plain. You had the inspiration that it had beauty, or 

Here is the secret of beautiful pictorial landscape you would not have taken it, which shows that there 
work : search for your pictures of nature in nature, in was something definite in its appeal to you. Therefore, 
the mystic stillness of the forest, or the breezy upland, make that appeal plain to the beholder, in its beauty. 
or purple moorland, either alone or in company with That is the way to the perfecting of every artistic ideal. 
some kindred spirit. If this is a truth that you have The most successful pictures of our time represent 
never realisd, then spend the next photographic after- study. Photographs can be had almost for the taking, 
noon you can with nature. Let her speak to you of her but photographs require study and the skill of the 
beauties and open for your gaze and that of your camera master hand to bring them to the dignity of pictures. 
the choicest glories of her realm. Dream the deep, Look for beauty under all and every circumstance, and 
stimulating dreams—but they are more than dreams— you will find that the way to beauty is of beauty, and 
that have stirred the minds of our first artists to their that if you cultivate the thought and study the ideal 
most beautiful ideals. Go with your eyes open to other far more wonderful conceptions may arise from it, 
the beauty that is everywhere about you, and try to until the old ideal seems almost of no account. 
make your camera see it as well, and you will be on the And, then, to go back to our first point, photographic 
highway to the widest measure of artistic success. subjects are found more easily than many believe. 

Or when you feel that you lack inspirations for pic- Take, for instance, twenty of the most striking pictorial 
torial subjects, go through those old negatives. Some photographs of the year, and you will more than likelv 
results you will see can be improved on. The same find that they are of the simplest type of subject, and 
scene in summer may be a far finer picture of nature that it is the ideal that is woven round their simplicity, 
than it was amid the gloom of winter. A better posi- coupled with a beautiful execution of the work, that 
tion may be chosen for the camera, or a better result gives them their power. 
may be obtained at a different time of day. There are Scorn what may be called the “interesting " subject, 
those subjects that have baffled you, those that lack unless that is your aim. If you aim to be an artist, then 
some point to give the keynote to your ideal. Study don't attempt the "interesting " or postcard subject, 
them, and you will find that with study will come the for it cannot, as a general rule, have any claim to be 
knowledge of the way to their perfection. called artistic. 

The writer can remember an example of this in his If the subject is so out of the common as to draw 
own work a few years ago. He was trying to get an attention to itself as а pictorial photograph, it will 
artistic landscape picture, and each successive attempt never be successful. Therefore remember that if your 
seemed to be a greater failure than the last. What was subject is of the so-called "interesting " type, take it as 
needed was the play of sunlight on the principal object, a record, but do not try to combine the record with the 
to do away with the general flatness. This the writer artistic, or it will miss its aim and become neither. 
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We greatly regret to learn of the severe loss sustained by the for many years. Up to a few years ago he was a constant con- 
Crovdon Camera Club in the death of the president, Mr.  tributor to exhibitions, his work being chiefly in platinotype 
Frederick W. Hicks. After an illness of over three months, he from enlarged negatives, and he was the recipient of many 
passed away peacefully on Whit-Monday. He presided at a awards. A keen and expert photographer, a genial companion, 
meeting of the club on February 18, and the members then pre- and a strenuous upholder of the technical prestige and social 
sent little thought that was the last occasion on which he would welfare of the club, his loss will be long and sorely felt by his 
be among them. He was one of the oldest members of the club, friends and fellow-members. The funeral took place at Sander- 
had served the office of treasurer, and had been on the council  stead Church on Friday, the sth inst. 
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THE art of photography may 
perhaps be likened to a firmly 
rooted and very fruitful tree with 
well developed branches, each 
branch representing the applica- 
of some special form of work, such as 
portraiture, architecture, landscape, seascape, still life, 
animal life, etc. To the writer, not the least interesting 
branch is that of the study of animal life. 

It is possible that some of your readers, in letting their 
thoughts wander to the days of childhood, can go back in 
memory to the time when a visit to the London “ Zoo? was 
chiefly associated with a ride on Jumbo and the throwing of 
buns into the bear-pit to watch the skill with which Bruin 
was able to “snap” them. It is, perhaps, a little farther back 
than some of us care to remember, for since that 
time much water has passed under the arches of 
London Bridge; yet perchance some of those 
youngsters who then shrieked with delight at a more 
than clever “snap” are now trying their best to do a 
litle snapping on their own account—in short, to 
snap the snappers who snap. 

Much may be done with the ordinary box or 
folding camera, but unquestionably for this class of 
work a reflex is the most suitable, as it enables body 
movement and play of features to be seen right up 
Хо the moment of exposure. 

Before making any exposures, it may be well to 
stroll through the Gardens, noting, by an occasional 
‘glance at the mirror, what are the likely subjects 
most suited to the capacity of the camera (having 
regard to the focal length of 
.the lens), at the same time 
taking into account the direc- 
tion of the lighting at various 
points; for it is almost hope- 
less to expect good results with 
a strong light facing the lens 
or striking any part of it unless 
an adequate lens hood is fitted. 
Further, it will be found that 
where the cages or enclosures 
are much covered in with wire 
netting it is better to work with 
the sun fairly high in the 
heavens; for later in the day 
the shadows of the wire meshes 


tion to and practice 


are longer and 
more  pro- 
nounced,  fre- 
quently falling 
across the sub- 
ject and pre- 
judicially affect- 
ing the same. 
While speaking 
of wire netting 
it may be re- 
marked that 
this need not 
prevent the get- 
ting of a good 
photograph, 
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Round the Zoological Gardens with a Reflex. 


By W. A. GEALE. s 
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other things being equal, for if the camera be placed as near 
the meshes as possible, no impress of the same will appear 
on the plate; the only possible 
obstruction being that of a 
certain quantity of light, which 
for practical purposes can be 
entirely ignored. Again, 
should any stout bars be in the 
way, the mirror of the reflex 
will disclose the fact while the 
image 1s being examined. 

It will generally be necessary 
to confine one's attention to 
outdoor work unless a time 
exposure in any of the houses 15 


A.—Tue KING PENGUIN. 


made possible by the 
lethargic condition of the 
animal to be photographed. 

Fast plates, of course, are 
essential, as most subjects 
will come under the head- 
ing of “very heavy fore- 


A FisH THROWN BY THE KEEPER. ground,” and the lens aper- 
ture should not be smaller 
than F/6. In many instances a larger aperture 


would be an advantage, although in the making 
of the prints here reproduced nothing larger than 
F/6 was used. 

In determining exposures regard must, of 
course, be had to the rapidity of movement in 
the subject attempted, it not being possible to 
take any other consideration into account where 
movement alone governs a shutter speed neces- 
sary to secure an unblurred negative. If the 
light is not of the best, under-exposure will be 
inevitable, in which case resort must be had to 
after-intensification in the endeavour to get a 
printable negative. f 

The question of a suitable background is 
always present, and ıt frequently happens that 
an animal is in such a position that the background would 
entirely spoil the effect desired. In such cases it is well to 
“call again later” on the chance that the position will be so 
altered as to encourage an exposure being made. 

The розра are an interesting study, and до not present 
any difficulty, their movements being rather slow. The king 
үр (see fig. A) does not live up to his title, however, 
or he is a most democratic sort of fellow and will allow 
visitors to shake his beak or tickle him in the place where 
one supposes his ribs to be located. 

The sea lions are also interesting and worthy of a few 
exposures. They seem to be highly intelligent animals and 
are wonderfully keen at feeding time. The skill with which 
they catch the fish thrown by the keeper is remarkable, and 
in fig. B a fish is seen just at the moment of entering the 
mouth. This was the result of an exposure of about one- 
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zooth second at F/6.8, but the day being rather advanced 
and the light poor, the under-exposure referred to earlier in 
this article was anticipated. Intensification, however, greatly 
improved matters in this case as well as in that of fig. C. 

e antics of some of the animals, though perhaps 
impossible to photograph, 
are oftentimes extremely 
interesting to watch. 
Darwinian 


theory never 


"2n 
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Tue CRowNED CRANE. E.—THE ALLIGATOR. 


so fully appealed. to the imagination of the writer 
as, when passing the enclosure of the Barbary apes, 
one of the occupants gave vent to a laugh as near 
а human chuckle as possible; the teeth showing while 
the lips extended in what was an excellent parody of a 
human епо: What occasioned the merriment can be known 
only to Monkeydom, but it was noticed that it accompanied 
the operation of relieving his partner 
in captivity of some of his super- 
fluous lodgers. With regard to por- 
traiture, it is not uncommon to refer 
to a “speaking likeness.” Had the 
world of invention been richer by the 
evolution of a combined camera and 
ramophone, the possibility of obtain- 
ing a “talking photograph” would 
not have been remote. 

The friendly habits of some of the 
inmates, together with well-inten- 
tioned lady visitors, are sometimes a 
little irritating — of course, purely 
from a photographic point of view. 
The latter, acting apparently as 
miniature caterers to the Gardens, 
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come provided with a huge supply of provender, which they 
indiscriminately dispense, and should a camera be in 
evidence, with the remark, “ Look, my dear, he will be taken 
feeding." In such an event the only course possible is to try 
to emulate the prime virtue of Job. To make exposures 
with the object of attention nosing the bars is out of the 
question, but a few pea-nuts thrown over the top wiring and 
allowed to drop some distance back in the enclosure will 
often achieve the desired end. After trying for half an hour, 
the porcupine was secured by this method. 
(Fig. D.) 

Dropping casually into the Reptile House, the 
writer noticed that one of the alligators was occa- 
sionally opening his jaws. Resting the camera 
near the to тай, е was able, by glueing his 
eyes to the hood, to wait a favourable opportunity, 
and the illustration herewith (fig. E) is the result 
of i second exposure at F/6; only just in time, 
however, for the moment the shutter clicked for 
the second time, snap went the jaws. 

The other illustrations not specially referred to 
give a general idea of what can be attempted, but 
perhaps a word of warning may not be out of place 
with regard to the outdoor enclosures the occu- 


pants of which can very properly be classed as 
“wild.” Some considerable time ago a too 
enthusiastic photographer (contravening the 


regulations, by the way) placed his camera between the bars 
with a view of getting the leopard. While focussing up, the 
leopardess came out from the inner house and, creeping 
noiselessly round by the bars, with one blow of her paw 
smashed the camera, leaving the operator the legacy of a 
lacerated arm. Keep a watchful eye on your immediate 
environment, therefore, when photographing at the Zoo. 
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ELEVATING THE TRIPOD. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


By F. C. L. 


“ NECESSITY 


is the mother 

of invention " 

is an old say- 
ing which often is exemplified by the practical photo- 
grapher, who from time to time has to solve as quickly 
as may be what are new problems to him, but yet are quite 
old and familiar to others. Being interested in botanical 
matters generally, and in the big problem of leaf modifica- 
tion in particular, I noticed on returning from a brief holiday 
that some young branches of the familiar Ampelopsis had 
sprawled themselves across one of the windows of my studio, 
and that some of the sucker feet of the tiny tendrils had 
attached themselves to the glass. (By the way, it may be of 
interest to remind readers that Ampelopsis belongs to the 
same order as Vitis vinifera, the grape vine.) Naturally, I 
wished to secure a photographic record of this interesting 
phenomenon. But my tallest tripod was not tall enough by 
a foot or so, and as the object itself only occupied a space 
something smaller than a threepenny piece, one naturally 
wanted the image on a somewhat larger scale than the 
original object. Thus a lens of short focus, e.g. two inches, 
was called for, and the lens had to be brought a trifle over 
this distance from the window. 

The eye caught a round, hard wood blind-rod in the corner 
of the room. This was cut up into three pieces, each about 
13 ft. long. One end of each piece was roughly pointed, 
leaving a flat piece about 1 in. diameter. Into the centre 
of this a short pin was driven, and then its head end cut 
off, leaving about }-} in. of pin projecting. Three pieces of 
tape en- 
abled one 
quickly to 
tie the ex. 
tension 
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legs on to the original leg-ends of the tripod stand. 
In fig. 1 we see the camera on the tripod with tape- 
fixed extension pieces. 

Fig. 2 shows the window with intruding creeper. 

Fig. 3 is the resulting picture of the green suckers on 
branched red tendrils attached to the window glass, as seen 
through the glass. 

I may refer to one or two little details of procedure 
which forced themselves on my attention while carry- 
ing out this simple experiment. In the first place, in order 
to get the lens close enough to the glass the three points 
of the tripod had to be brought much nearer together than 
they are shown in fig. 1. This made the tripod very wobbly. 
But by pushing the pin-point into the floor some slight aid 
was obtained. Still, inserting the dark slide into the camera 
was enough to put the whole thing out of focus, unless the 
greatest care was used. To make the exposure it was neces- 
sary not to touch the camera in any way. Thus a very easy 
fitting lens had to be used—so large that it nearly hung 
on the lens hood, as it were. Again, it will be seen from 
fig. 2 that as distant backgrounds I had some red brick 
buildings at the opposite side of the road. My first negative 
was a failure, as it showed some very big and very much 
out-of-focus uneven patches of light and dark. 

In order to get depth of focus, or focal field, in the tendrils, 
which, as may be seen, were more or less perpendicular to 
the plane of the glass, and to accommodate for the en- 
larged scale of the image—say, some six diameters or so—a 
small stop was required, and this accounted for seeing too 
much image in the background part. But by a little dodging 
I got as my distant background a window opposite with a 
white lace curtain or blind, which was fairly uniform as 
regards light and shade, as will be seen in fig. 3. 

The little round flat disc-like suckers at the ends of the 
tendril branches are not to be confused with somewhat 
apparently similar growths on 
the aerial roots of ivy (Hedera). 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By HERBERT MACE. 
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Means. 

LTHOUGH I should be the last to deny that photography 
is an art, and can, in the hands of an artist by nature or 
training, yield pictures as artistic as those made by any other 
means, yet one can hardly claim that pictorial photography offers 
much in the way of substantial reward. Many sketches or 
paintings far inferior to some of the work of our best pictorial 
photographers command prices which a photographer would 

hardly dream of asking. 
Why, then, is it that photography is being more generally used 


every day? Simply because, above all other means, it spells | 


accuracy.. Photographs are sometimes faked, it is true, but, 
broadly speaking, a photograph pourtrays an object as it is, and 
not as it appears to the artist. 

It is clear, therefore, that those who hope to make money by 
photography must bear in mind that what the market wants is, 
above all, accuracy. This need not, of course, rule pictorial feel- 
ing out altogether. Indeed, of late years, it is noticeable that 
there has been a great improvement in the pictorial merit of 
photographs which appear in the press. This is as it should 
be, and shows that accuracy and pictorial excellence may well 
run together. Providing that nothing is done to sacrifice the 
former, the latter can be nothing but a help to a photograph. 
What sort of photographs are most in demand by the general 
press? Undoubtedly they are those which deal with topical sub- 
Jects, especially such as have a wide appeal. Sports of all kinds 
probably come first. Disasters and accidents next. Pictures of 
notabilities, especially if they are engaged in some very human 
occupation, are very popular. The drawback to this class of 
work, from the amateur's point of view, is that it generally entails 
some special effort, and at the same time the competition with 
the regular press photographer is very great. On the other hand, 
payments are better, and when one is favourably situated this 
work may prove a very remunerative means of adding to one's 
income. 

But a more certain means of getting one's photographs accepted 
is to cater for the sectional publications, those which deal exclu- 
sively with one subject. More and more these make use of 
illustrations, and although they do not pay so highly for them as 
the general press does, yet the rates are sufficiently high to make 
it worth while to enter the field. 

Perhaps a little technical knowledge of the subjects is desir- 
able, but not quite essential. For instance, the many papers 
which deal with poultry are pleased to get photographs of good 
birds, both old and young. As an illustration of how one may 
secure suitable photographs, suppose we have a friend who is a 


poultry enthusiast. One of his birds lays 250 eggs in a year. A 
photograph of that bird with a brief description would almost 
certainly be acceptable. 

Again, a gardening friend wins a prize with an exhibit ot 
flowers or vegetables. A photograph of that exhibit would 
readily find its way into a gardening paper. 

These are just rough ideas of what is wanted and the way in 
which it may be procured. 

Considering that there are papers devoted to agriculture, 
aeroplaning, engineering, science, sports, travel, and, in fact, 
every one of the thousand of human activities, there is no lack 
of material to suit the taste and inclination of every photographer 
under the sun. 

Method. 
` Having found what seems a likely subject to photograph, we 
have next to consider how best to do the work. We have to bear 
in mind that our object is to secure pictures which convey an 
accurate idea of what is the special feature of the object. 

It is generally best to eliminate entirely any extraneous matter. 
In most cases a perfectly plain background will be best. This 
should be light, dark, or neutral, according to the tone of the 
subject. 

The subject must be posed with the same idea still in mind. 
Animals should almost invariably be taken broadside on, not 
only because any other method usually entails some hideous 
foreshortening, but because the points of an animal are best 
seen from the side. This applics almost equally to a motor car, 
or other piece of machinery. The point of view which shows 
most detail is in general the best. 

The exposure must, of course, depend largely on the subject, 
but should always be sufficiently ample to allow of some stop- 
ping down, and the plates used must be capable of giving good 
density. A “special rapid” will in general serve the purpose, 
though for floral subjects it will often be necessary to use ortho. 
plates and a screen. A developer which gives good contrast 
should be used, and prints made on glossy bromide or P.O.P. 

It is unnecessary to mount prints for this purpose. The title 
and details generally should be written lightly in pencil on the 
back, where the name and address of sender should also appear. 
It is as well to send a stamped addressed envelope, not so 
much because you want the prints back if not used, but in order 
that you may know whether they have been accepted or not. If 
they do not come back inside a month, write and ask why. 

In some cases prints may be sent to several papers at the 
same time. In others it is better to send out only one. This is 
a matter for individual judgment. 
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A HANDBOOK ON FAILURES IN PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


VERY photographer meets with failures now and again, but 
it is very convenient to be able to refer to a comprehensive 
summary of sources of failure with suggestions as to avoidance 
in the future; and it is a pleasure to us to be able to direct the 
attention of our readers to a treatise which deals in a thorough 
manner with the most usual sources of trouble to the amateur ; 
the work is, however, in the German language, a matter of no 
inconvenience to a large proportion of our readers. 

The book in question is by Herr Hugo Müller, and is pub- 
lished by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle, and the title is: —" Die 
Miserfolge in der Photographie und die Mittel zu ihrer Beseiti- 
gung." It comprises 114 octavo pages and seven separately 
printed plates, the price being 2 marks in paper cover, or 
2 marks 60 pf. if bound in cloth. 

Herr Muller commences by treating of failures arising from 
faults of the apparatus, commencing with the camera, and in 
treating of the various types of lenses he rather considers them 
by their defects than by their merits; but we may say with 
some confidence that there are but few workers who would not 
do better work after searching out the defects of camera and lens 
under the guidance of Herr Müller, and taking the simple and 
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easy precautions which he suggests. In relation to this matter 
it must be remembered that what is a source of failure ordinarily 
may be a positive advantage in other cases; thus, for example, 
the absence of colour correction and the presence of pronounced 
spherical aberration are ordinarily serious defects in a lens, yet 
in certain types of wide-angle lens these defects may actually be 
desirable or advantageous, the defects mutually correcting each 
other when the scene is focussed with a large aperture and the 
exposure is made with a small stop. An interesting illustration 
of this is afforded by those wide-angle lenses which are founded 
on the Steinheil Periscope of about half a century ago. 

Esthetic faults in portraiture, group subjects, and in landscape 
are treated of rather briefly and without undue dogmatism, but 
faults and failures in development are considered in detail and 
under the headings of the various developers. So many persons 
fail in using the Howard Farmer method of reduction that our 
author's caution to use a pure form of sodium hyposulphite, and 
not the cheap commercial product, is worth notice. 

Herr Müller's book is well worth a careful reading through, 
and after this it may be placed on one side ready for special 
study when difficulties arise. TL 
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AN OLD SICILIAN PEASANT. BY T. B. BLOW. 
From the Exhibition of Bromoil prints and Bromoil transfers by Mr. Blow, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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OUR LADY'S WELL. BY T. B. BLOW. 
From the Exhibition of Bromoil prints and Bromoil transfers by Mr. Blow, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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High - Speed 


Stereoscopy. 


By Dr. 


ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, 


M.A., F.R.P.S. 


(Special to “The A. P. and 
P. N.") 


T has always been 
a source of sur- 
prise to me that 
comparatively 
speaking so very few 
photographers practise 
stereoscopy. There 
can be scarcely one 
branch of photography 
which is not enhanced 
by its application, and 
it is hardly an exagge- 
ration to say that there is scarcely a subject, even the 
most banal, which does not become invested thereby 
with some interest; whilst a comparison of a straight 
print technically excellent with its stereoscopic counter- 
part affords a convincing example of how a thing perfect 
in its way can be improved. 

It is perhaps more comprehensible why so few “ high- 
speed " exponents have adopted it. The stereoscopy 
of time exposures can be conducted without elaborate 
or expensive arrangements; with a certain amount of 
ingenuity, it can even be practised with an ordinary 
camera and a simple adjustment. But this is out of 
the question for high-speed work. The expense of the 
single apparatus is doubled, an anastigmat working 
at F/6.3 may be regarded as a sine quá non, and the 
price of two expensive lenses is a reasonable deterrent. 
No makeshifts such as those to which I have referred 
are practicable, but a special camera is essential. 

Unless a purchaser is adding a stereo camera to his 
already well-equipped outfit it is a good plan not to 
restrict himself to one size, but to purchase one of those 
convenient instruments which can be readily converted 
into a half-plate or a stereo at will simply by the removal 


THE MILE. 


START FOR THE HUNDRED YARDS. 
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of the partition and of a front panel which carries either 
a pair of lenses or a single one. 

It might perhaps be thought that economy could be 
studied by selecting a pair of lenses which would cover 
a half-plate so that one would be utilisable for half-plate 
single work. But if the matter is considered it will be 
found that it will be more economical and practicable to 
buy the half-plate lens and the other pair separatelv on 


their own merits. 
Type of Camera. 


There is no question that the focal-plane instrument 
will be indispensable. No type of between-lens shutter 
could be arranged to work at the speed necessary, whilst 
the focal-plane which operates when the partition is in 
position or not needs no alteration when stereo or single 
work is attempted. As regards choice of camera it 
must rest between a reflex and a folding tvpe, as the 
Ross Panros or Goerz-Anschutz, and others of that 
kind, and no more need be said on the subject, which 
does not apply in the case of the selection of any camera 
for high-speed work. There is not, perhaps, the same 
great advantage in the reflex for this sort of photo- 
graphy as, me judice, applies to high-speed photography 
in general, for in 
stereoscopy it is 
necessary to select 
short - focus lenses 
and these have pro- 
portionately in- 
creased depth of 
focus, therefore ob- 
viating the very ac- 
curate focussing 
which applies in the 
case of long-focus 
work and which 
makes the reflex 
such a blessing. 1 
do not encourage 
the use of any 
elaborate acces- 
sories. The serious 
stereo worker can 
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TANDEM. 


doubtless obtain a great measure of improvement by 
studying the question of lens separation and varying 
it for different distances of subject, but high-speed work 
is always more of the slap-dash and less of the carefully 
thought out nature, and the average separation will 
do quite well enough. 

F/6.3 is the ideal lens aperture. It is large enough 
for the most rapid exposures, it is small enough with 
short -focus lenses 
to ensure the depth 
of focus which, 
whilst it is of less 
importance for or- 
dinary  circum- 
stances, is for 
stereo work quite 
indispensable. 

It is well perhaps 
to point out that 
the novice to high- 
speed work will be 
well advised to 
serve at least a 
short apprenticeship 
to the art without 
the added compli- 
cation which stereo- 
scopy entails. Com- 
position in high- 
speed work is com- 
position of a pecu- 
liar kind, involving 
a certain knowledge 
of the subject and 
also a fair degree of the faculty of anticipation. 

It becomes easy enough after some experience to 
visualise the size which a moving object will have at a 
certain position, but at first an ignorance of this appre- 
ciation leads to failure through ridiculously small figures 
being obtained, or what is of course even worse, decapi- 
tation of runners and jumpers by the top of the plate. 
Such difficulties are naturally multiplied when it be- 
comes necessary to arrange for two pictures, and when 
accuracy in holding the camera perfectly horizontal 
becomes doubly important. 

It is not necessary to deal at any great length with 
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the subjects for the 
stereoscopic high- 
єрееа camera. 
Everything which 
will be taken in the 
ordinary way will be 
admissible, with the 
exception of the very 
few examples when 
a long-focus lens is 
essential. 

Every photograph 
derives a new, some- 
times an entirely un- 
expected advantage. 
Your runners live, 
your long jumpers 
really hang in mid- 
air, a confusing med- 
lev of legs resolves 
itself into a realistic 
representation of 
motion. With the differentiation of planes, details 
hitherto invisible come into existence, and the blending 
of two very thin prints is a process of intensification 
which is no small advantage in the under-exposure 
which is so frequently the concomitant of fast shutter 
work. 

For years it has been a favourite hobby of mine to 
analyse the action of athletes by the camera with a view 


to depicting certain desirable features to emulate or to 
discover features which must be eliminated. Now by 
stereoscopy I find the task greatly lightened. To an 
educated eye a photograph will always to a certain ex- 
tent be seen stereoscopically. It is of course an 
optical illusion, the result of training, but the ordinary 
person is incapable of such a feat, and a photograph 
if not meaningless is often too puzzling to be of value. 
But the correct differentiation of planes in a stereoscope 
shows the athlete exactly what he was doing when in 
mid-air or at some other critical point of his effort. 
Another topic which frequently comes up for discussion 
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is the use of the 
camera to judge 
races. Of course, 
the camera ought 
to be an ideal judge, 
it is not subject to 
human fallibilities, 
and it could be ar- 
ranged mechanically 
to work without 
human intervention 
at all. The chief ob- 
jection to the photo- 
graph has been the 
impossibility of de- 
ciding relative posi- 
tions, through the 
absence of solidity. 
It was most in- 
teresting for us to: 
see at the last 
Olympic Games at 
. Stockholm how a 
camera had been fixed, high up, exactly opposite the 
winning post (at right angles to the runners) to be 
operated by an official as the winner breasted the worsted 
(the Swedes apparently did not object to this degree of 
human intervention). On one occasion the result of a 
race was not announced for half an hour in order that 
the official photograph could be consulted, and on this 
occasion the camera acted as supreme referee. But at 
another time, when a photograph was published clearly 
proving the incorrectness of an official decision, it was 
not accepted. So the present position of the photo- 
graphic judge is not a very elevated one. How much 
more convincing stereoscopy must inevitably be! and 
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one only waits for some enthusiast still further to 
develop its possibilities. 
Exposures. 

It is always rather futile to write about exposures, 
since the fractions of a second one gives are only ap- 
proximate values. But as a good general principle one 
has to bear in mind that since one is working on a small 
scale (perhaps pictures only 22 by 34) less rapid ex- 
posures are needed, more especially as one does not 
aim at quite so large a size as in the case of a single 
picture, because of the danger of cutting out something 
essential on account of the slight but in some cases 
important difference between the two halves. 


c 


THE COUNTRY PHOTOGRAPHER'S WATER SUPPLY. 


By W. J. ROADS. A 


OUNTRY photographers have many advantages and dis- 
C advantages that town photographers lack. One of the 
greatest trials of the country amateur is the running-water 
problem. Very few villages can boast of a waterworks, the water 
being obtained from pumps and wells. This is all very rural, 
but a photographer cannot keep his plates, papers, etc., under 
the pump spout and keep pumping for an hour or so, of if he did 
many spoilt negatives would naturally result. I have made a 
very simple and efficient tank fountain for such work as washing 
negatives and papers. Cheapness being a consideration with 
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many amateurs, most readers who need this simple device will 
be glad to know that a sum of 1s. 6d. will buy everything neces- 
sary to make it. The articles required are two biscuit tins, 
obtainable at any grocer's for 6d. each, two yards of stout 4 in. 
wire, at about 2d., or an old piece of clothes-line or telegraph 
wire will do. A tin of black enamel is required to give a finish. 
First remove all paper from the tins by soaking with strong 
soda-water, using a sponge for this purpose. In the centre of 
one tin bore a hole with a strong, sharp-pointed nail, 1-10th 
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of an inch in diameter. Take the other tin and bore a hole 
the same size, in one side of it, as near the bottom as possible. 
Now cut from your wire two pieces, one 274 in., the other 29 in. 
in length. Take the shortest piece, an inch and a half 
from the end bend the wire at a right angle, see A in fig. 1; 
84 in. from this bend back again, see B; 14 in. and another bend 
occurs ; this time holding the wire parallel, bend towards yourself, 
as C, for a distance of 44 in. ; again bend upwards for 14 in., and 
bend again at B, 84 in. at A; this allows 14 in. for bending down. 
Your wire should be as in illustration. Do the same with your 
long piece, only allowing 9} in. from A to B. These measure- 
ments are for ordinary tins; if larger or smaller tins are used, 
wire must be longer or shorter accordingly. Put the wire stand, 
as it now is, over your tin, and solder down. A coat of black 
enamel should be given to the inside of the tin before this is 
done, and both tins should be enamelled inside and out to pro- 
tect from rust. Your tins will now look as nice as the ordinary 
washing tanks, with which it may be used. For use, mount 
the one tin on bricks, on the sink, just above the washing tank 
or dish; fill this tin with water, place your second tin over this, 
on the stand, and fill with water. Your fountain is now working, 
and will continue to do so until all the water has run out, which 
should be in about 14 hours if only filled once. This fountain 
can be safely left, and is an advantage over continual changing 
of water. A finer and better fountain could be made by inserting 
a small tap and rose, which can be made out of a small pepper- 
box top. The hole in side is quite satisfactory when used with 
a tank, which can be made by taking a third tin and making a 
hole near the bottom in one side for the water to be carried off. 
Of course, this tank must be partly filled with water before allow- 
ing the water from fountain to flow in. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


M: MP ML AA | Е description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 


photographs. 


A USEFUL TRIPOD. 


1: the homes of a good many hand 
camerists a music-stand is to be found 
like fig. 1, which can be temporarily con- 
verted, as shown by 
fig. 2, into a photo- 
graphic tripod for in- 
door work. In most 
cases such stands are 
made  telescopic, and 
wil draw out from a 
height of 20 in. to about 
4 ft., thus serving for 
a large number of in- 
door subjects. To ft 
up the stand as a photo- 
graphic tripod, first of 
all unscrew the nut of 
bolt A and take off the 
top B. Next, a piece of 
wood, about the size of 
the camera base, will 
be required, to form the 
tripod top С. After 
polishing up this piece 
of wood (if necessary) 
with coarse glass-paper, 
a piece of cloth or velvet should be glued 
on one side only of it, for the camera base 
to rest upon. <A piece of either thin 
metal or brass will next be required to 
make the attachment of, for holding the 
tripod top on bv. This piece of metal or 
brass should be bent and cut to shape 
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as 
= 


shown in fig. 3. 
should be bored for screws to fix it on to 


After so doing, six holes 


the wooden top C, as shown. Before fix- 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


Articles 


ing on, a hole sufficiently large should be 
bored where shown by E for the bolt D 
to pass through and hold the top on. A 
hole should n2xt be bored in the wooden 
top where shown, for a tripod screw to 


гир through, for fixing the camera on to 
the tripod. A weight of some kind sus- 
pended by a cord from the bolt D will 
serve to make the tripod more rigid and 
less liable to shift if accidentally knocked. 
H. H. 


ملو 
A DEVELOPING-ROOM LAMP.‏ 


HEN gas is available the question 
of illuminating the dark-room can 
be solved in the following manner. 

Make a box without back or front, pre- 
ferably of three-ply wood, about ten inches 
high, and eight inches across and through, 
and line with tin. Old ferrotype sheets 
will do admirably. In the bottom cut a 
hole about two inches in diameter, and 
in the top a square hole about four inches 
across. Fit a casing round this hole 
aboit an inch and a half high, and cut 
each side to this shape:— 

X 
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j 
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Fig. 1. 
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Line this with tin also. Then take a 
sheet of tin about 7 in. square, and bend 
the edges down to form a tray of about 
5j in. diameter. Fit this over the casing, 
and you have a light-trapped ventilator. 

To the front of the lamp fit a sheet of 
ruby glass, or whatever colour you desire, 
but leave it so that it can be taken out, as 
shown in fig. 2. 

For the bottom of the box simply use a 
piece of tin some 6 in. square with a hole 
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just large enough for a gas burner to go 

through. This can be left loose and 

simply laid in the bottom of the lamp. 
Now. take three strips of wood about 


Fig. 2. 


3 in. wide, and fit them to the two sides 
and bottom of the back of the lamp so 
that about two inches overlap; about an 
eighth of an inch away from the back brad 
on a small piece of wood about a quarter 
inch thick and half inch wide all round, 
leaving space for a sheet of tin to slide 
easily up and down. This forms the back 
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proper. Then ft a full-size printing 
frame next tc the sheet of tin, so that also 
slides up and down, and fasten a wooden 
back on the whole, as in fig. 3. 

The sheet of tin can be turned over at 
the top to keep the light in, and form a 
ledge to lift it by. The printing frame 
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Fig. 4. 


can have an ordinary dresser hook fitted 
for the same purpose. 

If this lamp is fixed by brackets to a 
wall behind the developing table, about a. 
foot above it, all the developing can be 
done in the shade of the lamp itself, whilst 
the rest of the dark(?)-room can be well 
lit. Lo HR. 


б ii useful series of Handy Can 
articles appears weekly, Back 


numbers of ‘‘ The A. Р.’ can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and ‘‘ The A. P." Index will 
give particulars of any desired article. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Potential Federation. 

A Southern Federation is now within the region 
of what may be termed “practical politics,” and 
it only requires the coming together of the various 
societies to put the matter on the active list. Mr. 
Kieldsen, one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Hove and Brighton Club, in a letter, a week ago, 
puts the matter forward in a light that does not 
exactly cover the situation. He admits that he 
has elaborated the exhibition side of the question, 
because it would presumably be expected that 
each club held an open exhibition, and the finan- 
cial aspect does not seem to encourage the idea. 
He, however, continues that co-operated enxhibi- 
tions, though they may be considered an integral 
part of federation work, are not sts whole object. 
Co-operated exhibitions such as referred to—the 
triangular arrangement of a few years back by 
three South Coast societies—are not the kind of 
federation exhibitions that have been frequently 
referred to in this page, and have not been gene- 
rally adopted by the existing federations. 


Federations and Exhibitions. 

I shall be glad to help my Southern friends in 
coming to the best features of federation work, 
and on this question of exhibitions no doubt the 
conditions of localities may somewhat differ; but 
if the very best form of co-operation at exhibitions 
is wanted by a group of societies, I recommend 
the federation effort of the  Inter-Club Photo- 
graphic Alliance, a group of seventeen Lancashire 
socicties who have solved the question, pictorially 
and financially. In my notes of June 151 I give 
some indication of their methods, and later I shall 
be glad to give fuller details for the benefit 
of the potential Southern Federation; but in the 
meantime I wish to point out that the primary 
work of a federation is mot this question of 
co-operation at exhibitions, although I do not in 
the slightest degree wish to minimise its import- 
ance in relegating it to a second place in the 
organisation of a federation. In the East Anglian 
Federation I believe it may claim the premicr 
position of interest. Northumberland and Durham 
Federation carry out the federation idea of co- 
operation in, perhaps, a slightly modified form. 


The Constitution. 

The primary objects of a federation are inter- 
course and exchange of opinion between the 
members of one society and another; the inter- 
change of lecturers and lectures between society 
and society, and likewise an interchange of prints 
and lantern slides. The management of the 
federation is carried out by the whole of the 
societies forming the federation through the 
medium of delegates, the number of delegates 
from each being one, two, or three, in ratio to 
the membership of the particular societies. These 
delegates form the council of the federation, elect 
all the officers, and transact all the business of 
the federation. The election of officers is carried 
out by ballot, the voting papers, containing a full 
list of delegates, being sent on by post to each 
delegate, and the votes are counted at a special 
council meeting convened for the purpose. The 
council may also add to its number twelve ordinary 
members and two vice-presidents, who may or 
may not be members of any society. This last 
provision provides for the retention of associates, 
who for various reasons may have been super- 
seded as a delegate from a particular society, 
is for federation purposes is a most useful mem- 

r, and cannot be allowed to become dis- 
sociated from the work. 


How the Federatiou is Worked. 

In these particulars I am quoting from the 
constitution of a federation that has stood the 
test of time, and the other federations are 
modelled on similar lines. Societies may enjoy 
all the manifold privileges of federation for the 
following subscription—and I do not recommend 
it being any less, although one or two have a less 
scale of subscription. | Experience proves the 
wisdom of the following. The societies having a 
membership roll of fifty or less, 1os. per annum; 
158. for those having one hundred ог less, and 
205. for all societies above one hundred members. 
These societies to have one, two, or three dele- 
gates on the elective body respectively, according 


to the subscriptions paid, no society having more 
than that number, whatever its membership may 
be. All members of socicties who have joined the 
fcderation become associates, and are entitled to 
attend the annual excursion, the general meeting, 
and any federation voluntary lectures, wherever 
they may be given. Any photographer not con- 
nected with a photographic society may join the 
federation as an associate by paying a yearly 
subscription of 2s. 6d. 


The Outstanding Feature. 

These points, bricfly, are the primary features 
of the constitution of a federation, but, of course, 
many others follow as part of the organisation, 
such as united action for the purposes of exhibi- 
tions, photographic questions of the hour, annual 
excursion, competitions, the provision of a coin- 
petent staff of judges available for exhibitions and 
competitions. The success of the lecture list is, 
howevor, the outstanding feature of federations 
coming to the front, and it is on this point I must 
dwell for a few moments. In the 1913-14 lecture 
list of the Yorkshire Federation, which is the 
parent organisation, there are sixty-four lecturers 
supplied by one or other of the twenty-six societies 
forming the federation. All are members of these 
societies who are willing to give, and do actually 
give, from two to seven lectures each during the 
winter season, all personally delivered. 


How a Society Gains 

I have quoted the Yorkshire Federation, firstly, 
because it takes precedence by age, and, secondly, 
because it is composed of twenty-six societies, a 
number beyond which I strongly recommend any 
new federation not to go, but rather form two 
smaller and more compact areas. At the present 
time at least a couple of federations are too big, 
that is to say, they cover too large an acreage. 
This will be understood when l1 point out that 
railway fares and personal out-of-pocket expenses, 
being the only charges a lecturer can make, are 
kept within reasonable limits when the distances 
trom his home to the society’s place of meeting 
are not too great. These expenses must be paid 
to him on the evening of the lecture, and, of 
course, it is expected that the society will provide 
hospitality wben the return journey is impossible 
or inconvenient the same night. There is no 
restriction on the number of lectures which a 
society may endeavour to secure from the list, it 
being understood, of course, that invitations to 
lecture must be sent direct to lecturers. On the 
other hand it is a give-and-take principle; no 
society is too small or incompetent to provide at 
least one lecturer, and in practice the bigger 
societies give more than they receive, which is 
the right spirit to view the federation from. 


The Financial Aspect. 

As finance looms the largest in all discussions 
of photographic societies, I will endeavour to 
clearly define what is meant by federation ex- 
penses. Put on one side of your sheet the sub- 
scription, and in some societies the delegate’s 
railway fares are paid, in others they pay it out 
of their own pocket. The society booking a 
lecture provides the lantern, gas, and operator, 
and no charge can be made to the public for any 
federation lecture. The lecturers on the staff of 
the federation give their services voluntarily, but 
are entitled to charge out-of-pocket expenses, f.e., 
railway fares to and from the place of meeting, 
cab fares, if necessary, and in the case of a 
demonstration, all materials used. А generous 
policy in regard to expenses is recommended, 
but it must be clearly understood that any 
charge, however small, for services rendered or 
expenses in getting up a lecture and making 
slides for same is contrary to the principles of 
federation, and on no account should it be 
allowed. It being customary to meet a lecturer 
on his arrival, and to see him off, nothing need 
be said on that score, the usual rules of courtesy 
being applicable, the rest is superfluous. 


The Give-and-take Principles. 

The number of lectures you take from the list 
is mainly governed by the amount of expenses, 
railway fare, etc., you can afford to spend. It is 
no uncommon thing for societies to take up eight 
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lectures, which, on an average, may cost five 
shillings each; but this is best ascertained by 
taking the railway guide and counting up thi 
fares from where known lecturers reside. We 
then arrive at the total expense, and to get at 
the value received we must estimate what a selec- 
tion of eight first-class lectures from a list of 
two or threc hundred subjects means to a society, 
quite apart from the print and lantern slide com- 
petitions, the best results going from society to 
society annually. There are educational, social, 
and other valuable features which could not be 
estimated in a profit and loss account; for in- 
stance, I have it on the authority of the president 
of a federation that he was unable to speak pub- 
licly before he became attached to the federation, 
and now he is one of its most popular lecturers, 
who has hinted that his ambition is to visit and 
lecture at every society in the federation during 
his course of two years’ office. 


The Moving Spirit. 

I have dealt as fully as my space will permit 
in order to help in the formation of this new 
Southern Federation, and as I understand Mr. 
S. Dawe, the worthy president of the Portsmouth 
Camera Club, is moving in the matter, I ask 
secretaries of southern societies to at once get 
into touch with him, in order that the matter may 
be discussed on its merits, and that no time may 
be lost in getting it ready for active service 
during the preparation of the winter programmes 
of the societies interested. You may take it from 
the writer that no society of any account that has 
joined a federation at any subsequent period has 
wished to revert to the old order of things. Mr. 
Dawe resides at 12, St. Andrew’s Road, Southsea, 
and he welcomes correspondence on the subject. 


Successful East Anglian Society. 


Bedford Camera Club, one of the successful 
East Anglian clubs, recently held their annual 
meetings to hear the report of the past year’s 
doings. Dr. Harvey Goldsmith, the retiring 
president, occupied the chair. The year’s busi- 
ness was discussed, and arrangements were made 
for the next annual exhibition, in which every 
encouragement will be given to the open and 
federation classes as well as the members’. It 
is decided to hold the exhibition again in the 
Corn Exchange building, owing to the better light 
and more space, and to cope with the ever- 
increasing entries, and that it should be held in 
March. Mr. C. E. Craddock is the new president 
and Mr. R. Wilson the new secretary, with Mr. 
Beanland as treasurer. The late secretary, Mr. 
Blacklock, much to the regret of the members, 
has found that business pressure prevented him 
again taking up the duties, so he, along with 
the past president, was added to the list of vice- 
presidents. 


Interchange of Folios with Holland. 

The secretary of the Midland Photographic 
Federation, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, has, I believe, 
arranged to have a portfolio of prints from 
Holland in circulation for the autumn portion of 
the societies’ meetings, and has already appealed 
to the Midland societies to make up a similar 
portfolio to send out to Holland in return. The 
Midland prints must be in not later than the 
last week in August. Some of the societies are 
already preparing the prints, but every society 
should be represented in this most excellent 
interchange. 


The Toronto Salon. 


. The eleventh salon of the Toronto Camera Club 
is one of the most successful exhibitions of 
pictorial photography ever held in Canada, and 
it 15 very gratifying to be told the council are 
indebted to us for our help in bringing the Salon 
before the notice of exhibitors in this country, and 
assisting in placing the Salon upon an interna- 
tional footing, with a higher standard of work 
shown than ever before. Of 111 exhibitors, no 
less than 72 from outside Canada submitted 4”? 
prints, and of these 302 were accepted, Great 
Britain being represented by 24 exhibitors, with 
84 prints, and winning three medals, in addition 
to тс honourable mentions. The bronze medallists 
are G. Goatley (Cripplegate P. S.), Marcus Adams 
(Reading), and T. Crabtree (Norden, Rochdale). 
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P.O.P. Still Alive, 


Although there are lantern-slide makers by the 
hundred, it is curious how few know how to 
manipulate the lantern and slides. Occasion- 
ally—very seldom—one sees a demonstration on the 
optical lantern, and it is distinctly amusing to 
see the nervousness of many photographers when 
the oxygen cylinder is about. Mr. Hornsey, at 
the Bowes Park Society, tried to disabuse the 
mind of the nervous, and, incidentally, teach 
others how to manage it. What Mr. Hornsey 
does not know about the lantern is not worth 
knowing, and his demonstration was most “ illu- 
minating." The next meeting of this society is 
on June 1sth, when the president will talk about 
P.O.P. This is advisable, or we may forget 
there is such a process in existence. 


The Guide to Plough Hall. 

The handbook of the South Suburban Photo- 
graphic Society has been sent for my review, 
and, as suggested by someone, I cannot refrain 
from making some remarks about the booklet— 

‘nice ones, of course.” It bears the stamp of a 
secretary who is not content to let matters slide 
and just have the ordinary thing that is obtained 
with the least possible effort. It is a good many 
years since I created something of the kind 
myself, but I have not forgotten the work it 
entails. So thoroughly has the work been done that 
it is almost a “Bradshaw,” and a blind man could 
easily find the club's headquarters at Plough Hall, 
through the gateway to left of Plough Hotel. 
Occasionally one may vary the route by going 
through the Plough Hotel, or even staying there ; 
but that is by the way. The book is full of good 


things, and the 112 members whose names appear 
therein ought to feel highly honoured by the 
privilege. It is a new departure at the Бане 
Suburban, and a welcome опе. To L. 
Fairbank, my congratulations ! 


Willesden Summer Programme. 

The programme of outings of the Willesden 
Photographic Society is all that can possibly 
be expected with ome so experienced at the head 
of affairs as Mr. F. C. Boyes, the genial presi- 
dent. The places enumerated are ideal for 
photographic work, and leave nothing to be de- 
sired from the social standpoint. Mr. C. Axten, 
of “Ravenscourt,” Ealing Road, Wembley, will 
be glad to supply a list to anyone who wishes to 
join the society. 


A New Alliance. 

It may not be generally known among my Lan- 
cashire friends that an interesting event is likely 
to happen on June 18th, and I hope to be for- 

iven for giving the show away. n that date 

r." Arthur Clayton, the one and all secretary 
of the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance, will take 
a partner to assist him in his manifold duties. 
The lady in question is Miss Mary Whitaker, of 
Blackburn, and the earnest wish of many friends 
is that both will enjoy long life and prosperity. 


Change of Fashion. 

Already the efforts of the Rambling Club of 
the Leicester Photographic Society are showing 
ood fruit. The society is offering a bronze medal 
or the best set of slides. I hear there was a 


striking example of the change of fashion in 
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nhotography in the local section of their recent 
exhibition. Seven or eight of the best architec- 
tural studies were framed close up in broad oak 
frames, just as the fashion of about eight years 
ago. One could not help wondering how im- 
proved they would look mounted in two shades 
with narrow bead framing or passe partout—the 
present fashion. Perhaps we are all wrong now, 
or will be in another ten years. 


Stourbridge Annual Meeting, 

The third annual meeting of the Stourbridge 
Institute Camera Club took place recently, 
when the secretary reported a successful year with 
a small yet useful cash balance. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the adjudicator of the 
competitions, the latter having been very intér- 
esting and instructive to the members. The 
president and other officials were re-elected, in- 
cluding the secretary, Mr. C. E. Evason, and at 
his request an assistant secretary was appointed. 


Autochromes and a Flower Show. 

I find the Leeds Camera Club have taken up 
my suggestion to book Saturday, July 18th, for 
a visit to Roundhay Park, when a big Leeds 
Flower Show is to be held there. The Camera 
Club calls it *A Special Autochrome Visit" under 
the leadership of Mr. С. B. Howdill Special 
catering arrangements will be made on the show 
grounds that day, and thus an opportunity for 
societies to fraternise and do some good colour 
work should not be missed. Colour bedding 
schemes and decorated tables are to be the special 
features of the event—just the subjects for colour 
photographers. 
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The familiar legend that adorns the portals of many a cinema 
theatre, “The world before your eyes,” adequately describes the 
possibilities of the cinematograph as a potential factor in the 
teaching of geography. By combining instruction with interest 
and amusement, the motion-picture is performing a valuable 
work in numerous branches of study. 

What are perhaps the most remarkable pictures ever taken of 
native life and customs in Central Africa were shown privately in 
London recently. These films were taken by Major Shomburgk, 
the noted explorer, who has lately returned from East Africa, 
and constitute the only record of the kind ever obtained of much 
that is absolutely new and strange in relation to the lives and 
customs of many of the lesser known tribes in the districts visited 
by Shomburgk’s expedition. 

A picture entitled “Native Soldiers in the Soudan,” shows for 
the first time the life of a native soldier in this remote region. 
Fortunately Major Shomburgk happened to be there on the 
Kaiser’s birthday, when (this district being German territory) 
the whole community was en féte. A really unique film was 
thus procured. 

Another film of great interest is entitled * Tschando Horsemen,” 
which shows a great number of genuine wild horsemen of the 
Soudan among their native surroundings. Readers will remem- 
ber the clever equestrian feats performed by the Arabs at the 
International Horse Show at Olympia last year, and will look 
forward to seeing the pictures of these wonderful riders when 
they are shortly shown at the cinemas. 

Then there are a series of pictures illustrating the native life 
and industries of the Central Africans. One illustration shows 
the native barber at work in rather a primitive fashion shaving 
the head of a negress. 

A film entitled “A Native Woman's Daily Life ” might well be 
cited by the Suffragette community as a typical and “terrible 
example ” of what the “gentler ” six have to contend with in their 
association with “tyrant man.” The native woman has to sweep 
out the homestead, fetch watr from the river—often far away— 
do the family washing, tread out the corn, grind it to flour, gather 
and prepare for food wild herbs and vegetables, cook the meals 
for the family, tend the children, and perform a hundred and one 
other household duties, whilst her lord and master is quietly 
resting “in the shade of the sheltering palm.” 
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“Koukombwa,” an ethnographical subject, is one of the most 
interesting films that has ever come out of Africa. It relates to 
a Western Soudanese tribe which has hardly ever before been 
visited by private travellers, and which has never before been 
photographed. 

Regarding a film depicting the native iron industry, an eminent 
scientist, who presided at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, remarked that hé did not think that at the 
present time much good was accomplished by reaching the 
North or South Pole, because both these interesting spots would 
be there 5,000 years hence. But men who went out into the wild 
places of the earth in order to try and obtain records of the fast- 
dying customs of native tribes in these regions deserved the 
greatest praise. 


Even an ordinary written record is of acknowledged value. 
What, then, must be the value of motion-pictures such as these, 
showing every stage in processes of native industries which, from 
the nature of things, must surely and quickly become 
obliterated ? 

Picture Palace Tendencies. 

A recent circuit of the picture palaces (writes a correspondent) 
is not altogether encouraging as regards cinematograph progress, 
when compared with the position of affairs a vear or more ago. 
The long, ambitious drama, occupying two hours or more, seems 
virtually to have disappeared; the pieces shown have become 
shorter than ever, and the limit of patience of picture-palace 
patrons is evidently fixed at not more than ten minutes. Nor 
have the films improved in taste and quality, and, save perhaps 
for the brief topical interlude sandwiched in among a dreary 
waste of melodrama and elephantine silliness, there seems to 
have been little gain in technique. In the search for fresh plots 
writers seem to have lost sight of the need for simplicity, and 
often it is difficult without the most strained attention to under- 
stand what it is all about. Then there is an unfortunate tendency 
to put the films through too quickly in order to give an impres- 
sion of briskness. Finally, in this catalogue of grumbles, what 
is supposed to be the length of a film's life? One old stager, a 
play-film that we saw three years ago at a suburban theatre, is 
still on the boards, at a high-class cinematograph hall in the 
centre of London. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— nod expressed by correspondents. 


FITTING LIGHT FILTERS. 


SIR,—A simple, inexpensive, and yet efficient method of fixing 
a cemented light filter to the front of the lens occurred to me the 
other day, and, as I have not seen it suggested before, I explain 
it for the benefit of ^A. P." readers. 

My filter is a plain cemented 2 in. square. Taking 14 in. of 
elastic, 4 in. wide, I formed it into a ring by sewing the ends 
together. Hanging this ring over one edge of the screen, I gave 
it one twist underneath, laid the loop thus formed round the 
lens, and the screen flat on the mount. Then another twist, and 
the loop again formed is slipped over the edge opposite the first 
one. It will be found that the screen will rest as flat and perfect 
as is possible on the lens mount. To adjust the length of the 
elastic easily, it is advisable to make, first, a knot, and when 
the putting in position of the screen can be performed without 
straining the elastic unduly, sew the ends together. 

To employ this method of fitting, it is only necessary that 
the lens has a projecting ridge, not too far from the edge of the 
lens tube, and that the screen completely covers it, otherwise 
the elastic will slip.—Yours, etc., Rup. HEIDLER. 

Wembley. 


ECONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sig, —I read Mr. Н. M. Underhill’s article on “Economical 
Photography ” with interest, but I fancy, in his enthusiasm for 
his V.P. camera, he has overlooked a few weak points in his 
argument in favour of it. 

Why should he take it for granted that a foor man would buy 
a 7011- 11т quarter-plate camera, with R.R. lens, at £3 12s. 6d., 
when he can get a quarter-plate 2/аѓе one, with double extension 
and Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat lens for £3 2s. 6d. ; or, for an addi- 
tional £1, one with Aldis F/6, a lens which is most excellent in 
every way? Twelve plates cost 1s, gd. less than twelve exp. roll 
film at 3s. What does Mr. Underhill call the 2es/ lens on the 
market? Му V. P. with anastigmat F/s5.6, in Compound shutter, 
cost me £8, and several of the better patterns cost fro and £11. 

I see he allows for three or four prints from each negative. 
That means after keeping one copy for himself, he gives two or 
three away to friends. Now, with a quarter-plate print, when 
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mounted, the size is big enough to make a nice little picture, but 
when only 2,% by 13 you must enlarge, and this is an additional 
expense. 

With regard to the number of plates used in the year. If every 
he has a few to spare, but always with a definite object in view, 
amateur made it a rule never to expose a plate simply because 
I fancy, as a general rule, he will find twelve dozen amply suff- 
cient to last him for twelve months, and there is no doubt that 
when things are not too cheap we are more careful with them ; 
less in number, perhaps, but probably the work turned out will 
be of a much higher quality. 

Please do not think I am trying for one moment to prove Mr. 
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Underhill in the wrong, but I fancy if he thinks things over once 

again, he will see that his economy will be measured by pence, 

and not by pounds.— Yours, etc., 
Cheltenham. 


CHARLES MOTTRAM. 


м 
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We greatly regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Lewis 
J. Bolton, who has been for many years manager of the Advertise- 
ment Department of Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney. Mr. 
Bolton was well known in the photographic trade, and as the 
representative of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER his outstanding 
abilities made him many friends. He died on June 5, at the age 
of forty-nine. The funeral took place on Friday, June 5, at 
Bandon Hill Cemetery, Beddington. 


Congratulations are due to our contemporary, American Photo- 
graphy, on the production of its twenty-fifth anniversary number, 
which is just to hand. It contains a fine three-colour frontis- 
piece, a supplement of eight pictures by W. H. Porterfield, a 
portrait of the present editor of the journal (Mr. Frank R. 
Fraprie, F.R.P.S.), articles dealing with the progress made in 
various branches of photography during the past quarter-century, 
in addition to numerous half-tone reproductions of pictures by 
American workers. 


Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., inform us that the “Turbine” 
washer, which created so much interest at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, is now on view at their showroom, at 88-89, High 
Holborn, where it can be seen working all day long. The model 
on show has a glass front, and is illuminated from the back by 
electric light to enable the process of washing to be watched. 
The “Turbine” washer consists of an outer tank, specially 
enamelled, with a perforated and corrugated zinc drum, which 
is revolved by a water-wheel, access to the drum being obtained 
by a large door through which the prints or films are placed. 
These are kept revolving so long as the water is running on to 
the water-wheel through the bent delivery pipe. With the " Tur- 
bine” prints or films can be perfectly washed in less than half 
an hour, using very little water. Any pressure of water can be 
used. The prints never stick together, and no attention is 
required from the time the prints or films are put in until the time 
they are taken out. Readers should write to the above address 
for further particulars and prices. 


East Anglian Federation at King's Lynn.—The third annual 
outing of this flourishing organisation took place on Whit-Mon- 
day, a large company of members gathering 
together at King's Lynn. The visitors came as 
the guests of the Lynn Society of Arts and 
Sciences, and were welcomed by the Rev. E. W. 
Bremner (chairman), Mr. A. J. Smith (general 
secretary), and Mr. E. Ward (the secretary of the 
photographic section). Among the visitors were 
Mr. T. B. Scott, of the South Essex Club, the 
president of the Federation; Mr. Rutland Cox, of 
Lincoln, the vice-president; Dr. Bansall, of 
Cambridge, the ex-president; and Mr. E. Peake, 
of Norwich, the secretary. There were a number 
of lady camerists in the party, and representa- 
tives from the camera clubs at Ilford, South 
Essex, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, Grant- 
ham, Boston, and Walthamstow were present. 
Upon the arrival at the railway station the 
visitors were met by guides and conducted over 
the town in batches by alternate routes. At 
noon the party assembled at the Town Hall by 
permission of the Mayor, and here the town’s exceedingly fine 
regalia, including the famous King John Cup, was placed in the 
card-room for inspection. Luncheon was served in the Assembly 
Room, and Mr. Holcombe Ingleby, M.P., came to support the 
Rev. E. W. Bremner, who presided. There was a pleasant little 
ceremony after luncheon, the member for the borough asking 
Mr..H. Genochio to accept a beautifully bound copy of Taylor’s 
“Antiquities of Lynn,” in appreciation of the services he ren- 
dered in launching the Lynn society upon its successful career. 
Tea was also taken at the Town Hall under the presidency -i 
Dr. H. C. Allinson, who hoped that the visitors had passed a 
pleasant day. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Exditor, 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 


be accompanied by one of the 


Full name and address must be 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


"Query " or "Criticism" on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Frilling. 
I have been troubled with frilling. Will alum 


bath cure this, etc.? 
S. C. G. (Delabole). 


As only a few of your plates frill at the 
edges it is possible that this is due to 
handling them with hot fingers. To harden 
against frilling here are three baths in our 
order of preference: Water 10 oz., forma- 
lin 4 oz., or chrome alum 4 oz., or common 
(potash) alum 1 oz. After developing 
rinse just a few seconds, then allow ten 
minutes in the hardening bath, and then 
wash ten minutes before fixing. 


Ozobrome. 
Can you give me a formula for (1) ozobrome 
pigmenting compound, and (2) best books 
on photographic chemistry? 
B. A. R. G. (Ealing). 
So far as we are aware, no specific 
formule have been published for the 
making of ozobrome pigmenting tissue. But 
as this process is worked by some who use 
ordinary carbon tissue, perhaps this may 
meet vour case. We may refer you to 
No. 8 in the Amateur Photographer's 
Library (1s. 2d. post free), viz. “Carbon 
Printing,” by E. J. Wall, which contains 
various formula for the making of carbon 
tissue. (2) The best book with which we 
are acquainted is that by Professor 
Meldola, which we fear is now out of 
print, but you should have no difficulty 
in meeting with a second-hand copy. We 
may also mention * Chemistry for Photo- 
graphers," by Townsend, and * Chemistry 
of Photographic Chemicals," by Ellis. 
Stains. 
Can you mention a likely chemical to remove 
hypo or M.-Q. developer stains from linoleum? 
E. M. (Withdean). 
We have no precisely similar experience 
to guide us, so can only offer a very tenta- 
tive suggestion, viz. a 10 per cent. solution 
of potass. metabisulphite, followed by a 
well soaped flannel. But we greatly fear 
the case 1s hopeless, as you have already 
tried several likely things. 
Stress Marks. 
Kindly say how to remove stress marks, and 
any precautions to obviate them. 
R. M. W. (Chislehurst). 
The general expert opinion is that the 
chief cause of these hair-like lines is 
mechanical, i.e. local pressure scratching 
the surface of a sheet of paper by drag- 
ging the corner of another sheet over 
it, etc. Whether this accounts for all 
such marks we would not presume to say. 


If you will consult an article on the sub- 
ject appearing in THE A. P. for March 16 
last, you will see that the addition of a 
very little hypo to the developer effectually 
prevents the formation of these marks. If, 
however, the marks are already there, they 
can be removed by laying the dry print 
on a sheet of stout glass and rubbing it 
lightly yet briskly with a piece of clean 
rag slightly moistened with methylated 
spirit. 

Bright Print from Thin Negative. 


How can I obtain a bright bromide print 
from thin negative? 
H. G. H. E. (Barrow-in-Furness). 


You can get contrast by (1) intensifying 
the negative, (2) enlarging, (3) printing 
through a pale-yellow screen. 


Lens Stops. 
I have recently purchased a triple lens of 
19 in. focus. The stops are merely num- 
bered т, 2, etc., and the largest is # in. The 
method of comparing the diameter in relation 
to the focal length does not seem to apply, 
as I have tested it by giving an exposure 
correct for F/8 and found it fairly correct. 
R. (Wigan). 
Dividing the diameter of the stop open- 
ing, say } inch, into focal length, say 
19 inches, gives you just about F/25— not 
absolutely correct, but it will probably 
bring you very much nearer the true state 
of affairs than an exposure test. For the 
simple reason that if, say, 1 sec. be the 
minimum exposure for a satisfactory 
result you could with most present-day 
plates give exposures of 2, 4, 8, 16 seconds 
and in all cases get practically equally 
good results, Here is a method which you 
may try in your case. Focus the lens in 
the camera for a distant object, say 100 
yards or more away. Take out the focus- 
sing screen and replace it by a piece of 
cardboard in the centre of which you have 
made a round hole about j to 1 inch 
diameter. In a darkened room bring a 
strong light close up to the hole in this 
card, and lay a piece of finely ground 
glass over the hood of the lens, when you 
will get a circular patch of light. Measure 
this carefully with a pair of compasses, 
and then step this distance into the focal 
length, and so you may get the true F 
value of the stop in use. 


Lightning. 
I have lately tried my hand at photograph- 
ing lightning, but not very successfully. Any 
hints would be acceptable. 
F. L. T. (Gravesend). 


Use backed plates, thickly coated. High 
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speed is not essential. Focus the camera 
for extreme distance or “infinity,” use the 
largest stop. Watch the storm for a while, 
so as to note its centre where most of the 
flashes originate. Do not try to get two 
flashes on one plate. The whole is a 
game of chance, as a plate exposed (un- 
covered) in the camera may be togged by 
several flashes of sheet lightning before a 
forked flash comes where it is wanted. 
Use a contrast-giving developer, and de- 
velop fully. There is no necessity what- 
ever to examine the plate during develop- 
ment. 


Lens. 

What advantage has an anastigmat over an 

ordinary rapid one, and by using the same 

[? the anastigmat] can one take satisfactory 

snapshots on dull days? 

H. D. (Wallasey). 
Fix up flat against a vertical wall a large 

sheet of newspaper, and place the camera 
opposite the centre, Now focus the centre 
of the sheet, and then focus some object ‘a 
the corner of the ground-glass, using an 
ordinary lens and large stop. If you 
notice very carefully you will find that 
wben the vertical lines are sharp the hori- 
zontal lines are not sharp, and vice versá. 
But if you repeat with an anastigmat, both 
vertical and horizontal lines in the corners 
of the ground-glass are (or should be) 
equally sharp at the same time. But by 
stopping down the ordinary lens one can 
get horizontal and vertical lines both sharp 
at the same time. What it comes to in 
practice is that the anastigmat with a large 
stop gives as good definition in the corners 
of the plate as an ordinary lens does with 
a small stop. But whether you can take 
satisfactory snapshots on dull days 
depends primarily on what meaning you 
attach to that very elastic term “satisfac- 
tory.” An anastigmat is certainly a desir- 
able thing to use, but it will not convert 
dull days into bright ones, though its large 
apertures enable one to work correspond- 
ingly quicker, 
BlocKing a Window. 


I wish to block up a window to make a dark- 
room, but how can this be done? 


J. B. B. (N. Walsham). 

Make or get made a light wooden frame 
(2 by 1 in.) after the style of the “stretcher” 
of an oil painting, which fits the inside of 
the window frame (i.e. 4 ft. 8 in. by 
3 ft. 8 in. in your case). Then tack on to 
this a piece of thick red baize. This 
shutter can be held in position by a couple 
of turn-buttons at the right and left sides 
of the window frame. 


Dark-room. 
How can I best convert a shed 7 ft. 6 in. 
high, 6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, window facing 
north, door facing east, into a dark-room, 
etc. ? H. L. M. (Ebbw Vale), 


Along the 6 ft. side fix a table or work 
bench with a sink at one end, i.e. to your 
left, preferably, when standing at the table. 
Block up the window entirely, and use 
artificial light fixed on the end wall over 
the sink. If you can lay on water it will 
be a great convenience. But if not, fix up 
over the sink as high as possible a shelf 
on which you can safely rest a bucket of 
water from which you can draw your 
supply by a rubber-tube syphon and pinch- 
cock tap. Arrange a curtain over the door 
(inside) on a rod with sliding rings. Do 
not forget to provide for inlet and outlet 
ventilation. Let the outlet be over the 
lamp. The inlet should be at the opposite 
side of the room to the outlet and at a 
considerably lower level. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


mem SOME OPEN 


ROBABLY no part of 
the year gives finer 
opportunities for 
landscape work than 
the early summer. 
Not only are the 
hedgerows, the 
meadows, апа the 
trees at their freshest, 
but the variety of 
greens is greater and 
the advancing sum- 
mer levels them up 
to a somewhat even 
brownish green. To 

get the full effect of the 2d of green 
an orthochromatic plate and a light- 
filler are needed, but the orthochro- 
matic plate alone is really a great 

advantage, particularly when there is a 
good deal of yellow-green foliage in 
sunshine. The illustrations to this 
lesson were taken on ortho. plates with- 
out any filter by one of our readers, and 
as they are a somewhat typical batch 
of prints from a half-day's outing, we 
propose going through them carefully 
and showing where they fail either in 
selection or treatment, and what are the 
good points they possess. 

Fig. 1, for instance, is clearly a case 
where the attraction of colour has led 
to the making of an exposure. The 


Fig. 1. 


greyish blue of the sky, the fresh green 
of the meadow and the trees, relieved 
by the red of the building and the 
distant touches of creamy white, no 
doubt made a not unpleasant landscape, 
and when one has been shut up in town 
more or less all the winter and spring 
such a view possesses a charm and an 
attractiveness quite apart from any 
pictorial value for a monochrome pro- 
cess. One need only look at this print 
to see how evident this is. The whole 
effect is heavy, giving the idea of a 
dull and gloomy day. Quite apart from 
this, moreover, the foreground is quite 
deadly uninteresting, and the bridge— 
which by choosing some other point of 
view might have been utilised as a 
forground feature—is altogether lost. 
Another weakness is the comparative 
evenness of size of the belt of trees on 
the right. If one of these had been 
higher, and therefore more important, 
it would have dominated the view to a 
greater extent. The roughly scribbled 
outline suggests what we mean. In this 
respect fig. 2 is much better, for here 
we have a tree which at once attracts 
the eye. It is, perhaps, just a trifle too 
near the centre of the print, but this 
may be remedied by cutting off a strip 
at the left-hand side and from the 
bottom edge. This negative, unfortu- 


LANDSCAPE WORK. 


nately, is under-exposed,:amd so the 
detail in the foreground is not so 
evident as it might be; but even with 
fuller exposure the foreground would 
be weak and uninteresting. It may be 
noticed that the foreground lines run 
horizontally and do not in any way lead 
the eye towards the central object in 
the picture. 
` As an example of what we mean b 
the lines in the foreground, we may loo 
for a moment at fig. 3. Here we have a 
very clear illustration of dies, for the 
grass edges (what the road men in some 
parts of the country call the verge) give 
quite clearly marked lines. These lines 
lead the eye into the picture, but 
whereas in fig. 2 we have a chief object 
without any lines leading towards it, 
here in fig. 5 we have the leading lines 
without any ср! object for ilie eye 
to rest on when it has been led. This 
might have been supplied had the 
hotographer waited until a good-sized 
arm waggon came along, but the 
horses should have been facing this 
way, and the effect of such a point of 
interest is better if it contains black 
and white, say black horses and a white 
tilt on the waggon, or a black and a 
white horse. Of course, such pictorial 
matter does not always turn up at the 
right moment, but when one is prepared 
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to wait some little time it is surprising 
how often patience is rewarded. | 

Fig. 4 has considerable interest in 
that it shows how good an effect may be 
secured by masses rather than by detail. 
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Fig. 3. 


There is as much detail, of course, as 
in any of the other prints, but the effect 
is an effect of mass and is independent 
of detail. Note, too, how the sunshine 
is emphasised by the absence of dark 
shadows in the more distant trees. 
Possibly the dark branches from the 
right-hand side extending to the centre 
of the print are a disadvantage, and we 
think had a point of view rather more 
to the right been chosen an arching 
branch would have closed in the top of 
the print somewhat. This would have 
prevented a division of the print into 
light and dark sides. The planes of 
distance are well suggested, and the 
atmospheric effect is particularly 
charming, and this subject is worth 
attempting a second time, making an 
endeavour to get slightly better com- 


position. The introduction of one or 
two figures would be a great improve- 
ment—a child playing with a hoop or a 
couple of schoolboys carrying cricket 
bats. 

Fig. 5 is a view of quite a different 
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type. The still water, with its capability 
of giving perfect reflection, suggests 
that such a subject should be treated 
on purely decorative lines. In other 
words, the picture should be considered 
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as a pattern, the limits of the print 
being filled satisfactorily, just as a 
tile or a Persian rug are filled with the 
decoration. In such a case a more 
regular arrangement may be adopted, 
and while in regard to fig. 1 we objected 
to the straightness of the sky line, here 
we should prefer the sky line without 
the step in the middle. That is, the 
right-hand half of the print is the bit 
we prefer. The reflections repeat, 
approximately, the upper part of the 
print, yet by reason of the rushes in the 
water and the varying distances of the 
objects themselves from the further 
bank, the reflections are not inverted 
duplications. "Taking all these points 
into consideration, we should trim the 
print down as shown by the dotted 
lines, and probably cut a piece off the 


Just how much to take off 
interesting 
problem. Some people would prefer to 
leave the sky, making the print an 
upright one though fairly broad in rela- 
tion to height; others would trim the 


top as well. 
the top would form an 
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picture exactly square, which would 
leave the tops of the trees ; while others 
again would cut still lower, giving an 
oblong print. For our part, we should 
prefer the square shape, for we regard 


Fig. 4. 


a picture exactly square as more pleas- 
ing than one which is nearly square, 
and when the subject is a decorative 
one the square shape has still less to be 
said against it. 

Fig. 6, again, gives a different type 
of subject. We have near foreground, 
middle distance, and distance. This is 
the sort of subject which needs com- 
pleting by the addition of a sky ; not 
that figs. 1 and 2 would not be improved 
also by the same treatment. There are 
other weak points in this print, but 
these we shall reserve till next week, 
for we propose to take this print and 
finish it off by adding a sky and making 
one or two other minor alterations. We 
shall then deal with the composition of 
a print and various methods of making 
small improvements to it. 


Fig. 6. 


EW readers should поќе that 

back numbers containing previous 
Beginners’ Lessons are obtainable 
from the Publishers, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 
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QUAI VERT, BRUGES. 


BY GEORGE J. SINGLETON. 


The original, a carbon print (8 x 6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


THE picture before us on this page is an 
excellent example of how a picture can go 
very near being a success and yet just miss 
its goal by reason of the defects of its 
qualities. First of all, a picture worthy of the 
name should possess certain qualities which 
may be regarded as essential. One of these 
is harmony. It must be one thing, and one 
only. As all the instruments in an orchestra 
must contribute their several parts to one 
grand whole, so all parts of a picture must 
be in harmonious chorus. One instrument 
out of tune will mar the harmony. 

In this print the sky part does not seem to be in complete 
harmony with the other parts. In all outdoor daylight scenes 
the sky is the source of light. Here the sky seems to suggest 
a condition of lighting which is not in complete and convincing 
accord with the lighting of the rest of the scene. The defect is 
very slight—but yet just enough to make one notice it. 

There is also another side of this question, viz., that if the 
sky regarded as the light source is out of harmony with its land 
light effect the sky is likely to appear to be in the wrong place, 
too far, or, more often, too near. (By sky in this note we mean 
both sky background and cloud, if present.) In nature we 
usually regard clouds as things which are over various parts ot 
the scene, some nearer, some more distant, in a way comparable 
to the various parts of the roof of a building being over various 
parts of the floor. Thus the sky suggests a vast arched dome, a 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—XXI. 


canopy, or, as one graphic writer says, it reminds him of an 
inverted saucer of infinite size. But in most pictures it is more 
like a flat, vertical background against which one sees the various 
objects in far too great intimacy. Turner was one of the few 
painters who had the secret and craft of suggesting this vast 
domed, curved canopy stretcbing overhead and passing away 
beyond all else into infinite space. 

We may roughly divide this picture into three chief parts oi 
regions of interest, viz., the bridge, more or less central and 
near us, the group of trees to the right, and the group of build- 
ings bevond the bridge on our left (and, of course, the sky). 
Now, it so falls out that each of these three subsections of the 
land part are both picturesque and pictorial—qualities which are 
different and not to be confused, yet subtly related. Each of 
these three parts thus has its own attractive and interesting 
power. But, unfortunately, their attractiveness is too equal, so 
that no one of them seizes and re/ains one's interest. A picture 
in which the interest is sectioned in this way seldom holds one's 
attention for any length of time. | 

This desirable quality of a concentration or focus of interest 15 
sometimes referred to as the law of pricipality, as Ruskin and 
others have pointed out. But, of course, it will be understood 
that the word “law” in all such connections merely means a 
generalisation of the practice of many leading workers. There 
is no compulsion or penalty. In art everyone may do just what 
he pleases, and it is by far the most important thing to please 
oneself, and if this pleases others, so much the better. We have 
purposely not said anything about the many features in this 
picture which please us greatly. 
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Five Years' Hard. 


The recent Bank Holiday happened to be fine, and a friend 
came along early in the morning with a terrifying set of photo- 
graphic implements, and said, * Are you not turning out?" "Of 
course I am," was my reply, and I began forthwith on my 
cupboards. It is for such turnings out that Bank Holidays are 
and were created. The bottom shelves of those cupboards were 
occupied with numbers of this journal dating back to the remote 
antiquity of five years ago, ever since the “ Causerie " first began 
to bring up the rear of the week's contents. For it is five years 
ago almost to the week that this page took the place of honour 
at the end of the literary pageant. A “Causerie " five years long 
gave me a curious, creepy sensation, and when bravely I put my 
hand in at random, and brought up a handful of old jests, it 
reminded me of the churchyard scene in *Hamlet," with the 
difference that poor Yorick's skull was mine. But—enough! 


On the Shelf. 


A * Causerie " that has gone slithering and sprawling on through 
the summers and winters of five painful years was not the only 
affecting feature of those back numbers. Fancy five years of 
tips and hints, dodges and contrivances, useful this and useful 
that! Fancy a handyman weekly for five years—two hundred 
and sixty handymen, enough to man a photographic Dreadnought. 
I lost count of the number of neat little ways of finding the F/ 
value of the folding Brownie stops which have at various times 
during the last five years been given in this journal, but as 
nearly as I can make out, the number is between seventy and a 
hundred. Fifty-five dodges for removing pyro stains without 
reducing the image have been given, as well as twenty-six or 
twenty-seven different methods by which it might have been pos- 
sible—but isn't—to strip P.O.P. from its paper support. All this 
terrific ingenuity, decently interred in coffin-like columns, posi- 
tively gave me melancholia. 
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In Reply to Yours. 

But this is not all. Think of the inquiries which have been 
received at this office during the last five years. They include 
every subject under the sun, and not a few above it. We have 
kept a gentleman on the staff who is equal to them all, and with 
the minimum of mental effort is able to tell the inquiring corre- 
spondent how to remove from a mount a finger-mark which was 
made during the process of eating buttered toast, and whether it 
is possible to use for dark-room work the water from a neighbour. 
ing duck-pond. He is able suitably to advise the worker who 
has magnifiers for six, nine, and fifteen feet, but would like a 
diminisher for two feet which are apt to push themselves too 
assertively into the foreground of his figure studies. He can also 
tell why it is that a cottage appears in the photograph to be fall- 
ing into the street, when, as a matter of structural fact, it is 
subsiding gracefully into its back garden. No wonder that the 
postman who tramps up Long Acre is becoming every day more 
like a note of interrogation. 


The Oracle. 

This “In Reply ” gentleman, whom we keep in the top attic, is 
equal to all and sundry. His brain is a marvellous contrivance. 
Just as at the picture-theatre, behind the scenes, they keep an 
instrument which is able to imitate at a touch the ringing of 
bells and the shrieking of whistles, the clatter of hoofs and the 
rumble of wheels, the kiss of peace and the bangs of war, so with 
our expert. Whatever the query sent to him, he has only to turn 
on an invisible mental tap, and the answer comes out all brisk 
and effervescent. Then he pulls out an equally invisible mental 
plug, and is ready for the next. Often have we been tempted to 
throw open our doors, and demonstrate before the public how 
the “In Reply” page is wonderfully wrought. We would do it 
at once were it not that our jealous rivals might penetrate our 
secrets, and embarrass us with the sincerest form of flattery. 
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Unanswered. 


Once, I recollect, and only once, there came 
along a query for which our expert had no appro- 
priate mental tap. The news soon circulated around the 
establishment that the expert was out of order. One had 
a vacant feeling as though an eight-day clock had sud- 
denly stopped, or the water-supply had been cut off. The un- 
answered query ran: “How in the world do you manage to get 
the photographic stuff to fill your paper every mortal week in 
the year?” The expert returned the query, marked, “Refer to 
editor.” The editor marked it, “Refer to printer." The printer 
was busy at the moment, and marked it “Refer to devil,” mean- 
ing, of course, his (the printer’s) inky young apprentice. But the 
thing then got marked, “Devil not at this address, try ‘ The 
Magpie.’” In consequence of which it came to me. Thereupon 
I wrote out a most veracious account of how this journal has 
been filled week by week for the last five years, showing that 
the * Causerie " page is produced first of all at about one hundred 
brain power, and that subsequently the other pages are filled 
up with the leavings—those fragments dropped from * The Mag- 
pie's " table, so to speak. But the editor, for some reason, blue- 
pencilled the whole of it. I can only think—— (More blue- 
pencil.) 


Filming by the Sea. 


The Llandudno Improvement Association has had a cinemato- 
graph film made, visualising the life and principal features of 
the town. Already, we understand, this enterprise has resulted 
in an increase in the number of visitors. 


Soon we'll see each strip of briny 
Celluloided by the mile, 
Lowestoft all bright and shiny, 
The delights of Man (the Isle) ; 
And we'l watch the sea-foam frolic— 
Lacy frill of ocean's skirt— 
And the seaside pierrots rollick, 
And the nuts and flappers flirt. 


Not for long will sunny Brighton 
Linger in the filmless shade, 
Nor a slothful troglodyte on 
Eastbourne's splendid front parade; 
They will lasso in the million 
With a filmy souvenir 
Of a dance in the pavilion, 
Of a saunter on the pier. 
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THE RIVER, DURHAM. BY T. A. TAYLOR. 
The original, a toned bromide print (9 x; 61), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A PORTRAIT. BY H. MORTIMER LAMB (Montreal). 
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It is being urged in some quarters, rather to the dis- 
advantage of photography, that the craft of the camera 
never can become a freely creative 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND art, since it can only copy and 
THE IMAGINATION. reproduce the visible world. It is 
out of the question for photo- 
graphy to give to imaginary nothings a local habitation 
and a name. The point is an interesting one for dis- 
cussion, and it might very well be maintained on the 
other side that nothing takes shape in the imagination 
which has not its embodiment somewhere in the visible 
world. The imagination is fed and peopled mainly by 
the memory, and the shapes which flit through the 
imagination are those which have been seen with the 
bodily eye. No one, for instance, has yet succeeded in 
imagining, or, at any rate, in graphically recording, an 
angel or divinity in other than human form. Indeed, 
the attempt on the part of certain schools of painters to 
get away from realism has often landed them in 
grotesqueness. In a debate on the subject it might really 
be brought forward as an arguable proposition that for 
photography to be tied more or less to the apron strings 
of fact is a positive advantage and a recommendation. 
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In the United States the doctrine of the courts of law 
that a photograph is the best and least disputable evi- 
dence, has at last been found to 

THE PHOTOGRAPH have exceptions. One exception re- 
AS EVIDENCE. lates to X-ray pictures. In an action 
for personal injuries recently tried 

in New York, such photographs were not brought into 
court. It was deemed sufficient for an expert merely to 
state in evidence that he was present when the photo- 
graphs were taken, and saw them developed, and for 
another expert, a medical man, to tell the court what 
the pictures showed. It is indeed ridiculous to have 
legal gentlemen discussing learnedly the interpretation 
to be placed on an X-ray photograph, and we have on 
record the true story of the counsel who thought he 
had scored a point against the radiographer when he 
asked “with what lens this picture was taken”! But 
the difference in intelligibility, and in relation to the sub- 
ject as the eye would see it, between an X-ray and an 
ordinary photograph is only one of degree, and we can 
imagine cases in which an ordinary photograph, taken 
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without any intentional faking, might be gravely mis- 
leading if put in as evidence. 
ө O O 


It is rather interesting to note, as an example of the 
diverse purposes a chemical preparation may serve, that 
the substance which is at the base of 
TO PREVENT Mr. Raymond Crowther’s method of pre- 
REVERSAL. venting reversal on over-exposure (de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue) has an- 
other use of a different nature, less or more important 
according to the point of view, and equally mysterious. 
The paraphenylene-diamine group, so we learn from a 
newly published book in the French, forms the finest 
of hair-dyes, and with suitable modifications is much 
used in the secret processes of beauty specialists for the 
rapid or “instantaneous ” (within from 20 to 40 minutes) 
changing of hair coloration. In the nearness of the 
results to Nature, it is said that they are superior to 
metallic salts and all other pastes and solutions. The 
subject is a closed book to us, but it is certainly odd 
that a substance which is used for the prevention of re- 
versal on an over-exposed gelatino-bromide plate should 
also serve to prevent that even more tragic reversal 
which takes place on the crown of the head after the 
over-exposure of years. 
9 9 9 
Special methods for expediting the drying of oil 
prints, which formed the subject of a recent article in 
our columns, need to be carefully con- 
sidered before they are adopted, says 
a French writer, because the oil or 
the fattv varnish, which is the vehicle 
of the pigment in the ink used, not only fixes the image 
to the paper, but adds to the print a certain transparency 
and depth of tone. There does exist, however, a means 
of reconciling these advantages with a sufficient rapidity 
of working. The drying power of inks varies greatly, 
Prussian blues and ultramarines drying rapidly, chrome 
yellows, reds, and greens fairly rapidly, and madders 
and ordinary blacks very slowly. The black employed 
ordinarily in the oil process is lithographic machine 
black, with very tardy drving properties. But a siccative 
machine black, which is made bv all the manufacturers 
of inks, can be employed as readily as the other, and the 
prints require a shorter time in the drving. The ordinary 
machine black and the coloured inks of slow drving 


THE DRYING OF 
OIL PRINTS. 
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properties can also be mixed with siccative paste, sold 
in tubes, and used in “doses " of from two to five per 
cent. This should be incorporated intimately with the 
ink at the time of employment, working up with the 
knife on the palette. A liquid siccative is not convenient 
for such a purpose, as it softens and fluidifies the ink, 
and has a tendencv to soil the whites. 
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At the offices of a firm of makers of electrical appa- 
'ratus the other day we were shown the latest thing in 
the way of intensifying screens. It was 

INTENSIFYING merely a piece of cardboard coated with 
SCREENS. zinc sulphide, or calcium tungstate, or 
something similar, which, placed against 

the film side of an x-ray plate, reduces the necessary 
exposure to one-tenth. If the radiographer wants a 
picture through the chest, which ordinarily will mean an 
exposure of five seconds (with consequent disturbance, 
owing to the beating'of the heart, and possibly the 
breathing), he can get a picture in every respect as good 
with the intensifying screen in half a second. The prin- 
ciple is that the Róntgen light, passing first through 
the glass and then through the film of the plate, finally 
reaches the intensifying screen, which it excites to a 
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blue or violet luminosity, and these actinic rays further 
influence the sensitive film, and so increase the photo- 
graphic effect. One wonders why no genius has ever 
perfected an intensifying screen for use in ordinary 
photography. Such screens as we do use have the 
effect of prolonging exposure instead of shortening it. 
ln perhaps seventy-five per cent. of exposures shorten- 
ing is unnecessary, but a screen that would reduce the 
vigil of a night photographer to a fraction would, in- 
deed, be a boon. 
өө 8 

Some examples of colour photography by the Paget 
process were shown at a recent demonstration evening 
of the Róntgen Society, and once 
again the fact was brought out that 
the final test for a colour plate is the 
rendering of objects that are colour- 
less or virtually so. In the instance in point a good 
deal depended upon the depicting of the difference be- 
tween ordinary glassware and silver vessels. This is 
not always appreciable in a colour plate, but the demon- 
strator, Dr. George H. Rodman, said that he knew of 
no means better than the Paget process for differen- 
tiating glass and giving it a proper transparency and 
naturalness of effect. А 


GLASS AS А 
COLOUR SUBJECT. 
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THE LATENT IMAGE. 


MR. RAYMOND E. CROWTHER ON 


A METHOD of rendering photographic plates immune from 
reversal consequent upon over-exposure, was the subject of 
a lecture at the last meeting of the Royal Photographic Society’s 
session. Mr. Raymond E. Crowther, the discoverer of the 
method, made no claim to be a photographic chemist; he was, 
he said, a works’ chemist, his business being with such crudities 
as coal, and water, and cloth, and dyes, and men, only his spare 
time being spent upon photography. Nevertheless, he contrived 
to give a singularly original lecture, investing the latent image, 
that bête noire of the photographic theorist, with new interest and 
subtlety. 

Most of the investigations which had hitherto been made, he 
said, had been confined to the nature of the metallic component 
of the light-product in the photographic emulsion, and the 
vanishing point in all the results so far published seemed to be 
the silver. When using the word silver, it was necessary to be 
very careful to specify the physical state of the element, for they 
were gradually coming to understand that the status quo of a 
substance absolutely governed the properties of that substance. 
How many of them would recognise in the dark, muddy-looking 
solution he held up before them, the same substance as looked 
out upon one so pleasantly in the silver coinage of the world? 
The smallest particles of silver produced by very restrained 
development were yellow by transmitted light, and as the size 
of the grain increased, its power of arresting light passed through 
the longer wave lengths until the whole were absorbed. 

In the ordinary photographic dry plate, Mr. Crowther con- 
tinued, chemical action did occur upon exposure to light. Posi- 
tively charged silver particles and compounds of bromine and 
gelatine constituted the normal latent image. This conception 
was to his mind the only one capable of explaining all the 
phenomena so far published, including the all-important one of 
development, and also that of reversal. In the gelatino-bromide 
emulsion an insoluble silver salt was formed, and was protected 
by the colloidal gelatine, so that in the unripened state each 
molecule or aggregate of molecules was isolated from the rest. 

For his own part, he was more interested in the hitherto neg- 
lected aoa metali e component of the image, namely, the bromine. 


HIS 


METHOD OF PREVENTING REVERSAL. 


It would be a remarkable fact if the nature of the metallic 
constituent explained completely the whole of the phenomena in 
the photographic plate. The chemical elements were very like 
human beings. They possessed just as much individuality, and 
were just as prone to assert their presence, and although often- 
times it was imagined that they could be left out of the calcula- 
tion, they had a way of coming home to roost. Only in so far as 
the halogen being studied and provided for had progress been 
made. It was work along these lines which led him to think out 
a means whereby very great over-exposure might be given with 
a gelatino-bromide plate without involving reversal, which rever- 
sal was largely a function of development, although it might also 
be a function of exposure. In order to minimise the effect of 
reversal from over-exposure, the presence of a bromine absorbent 
was necessary, and to prevent reversal in development the pro- 
ducts of development must be incapable of dissolving or rehalo- 
genising the light-produced silver. 

The basis substance he employed for his non-reversing solu- 
tion was a derivative of paraphenylene-diamine, and he had 
prepared a water-soluble compound which, on being applied to 
the plate before exposure, it might be by means of a Blan- 
chard brush, was able to stay the reversing action. In support 
of his case he showed a number of lantern slides, comparing the 
results on treated and on untreated plates, the former betraying 
no signs of reversal after very great over-exposure. А large 
number of the subjects were domestic interiors, in which, not 
only was the detail rendered in the room itself, but also that of 
the objects outside the window ; there were also some views taken 
within Carlisle Cathedral, when the correct exposure was four 
minutes, and one of thirty minutes was given. 

It appeared from what subsequent speakers said that this treat- 
ment of the plates involved a certain reduction in speed, although 
nothing very serious. Mr. C. P. Butler said that Mr. Crowther 
was treating some plates for the members of the astronomical 
party who were going to observe the solar eclipse of this summer, 
visible in Russia, and it was hoped that it would be possible bv 
this means to obtain a picture of the solar corona, which, of 
course, represented the extreme of gradation, in one exposure. 
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photographers with 
indulging in а 
hobby that was 
"messy." ‘To-day 
all the really neces- 
sary manipulations are clean, straightforward, and com- 
paratively easy. But are they always healthy? This 
is a question that has been brought to my notice rather 
prominently on two or three occasions of late. “I don't 
encourage my boys to photograph much," said the 
father of a family to me, “because I am sure it must be 
bad for them to spend so much time in that stuffy dark- 
room." I quite agreed with the latter part of his re- 
mark, for the cupboard under the stairs that went by 
the grand name of "dark-room " was as unpleasant 
amd unhealthy a place as could well be imagined. Not 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT A 
DARK-ROOM. 
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Ў Sp;cial to The А. P. and P, N” $ By Rev. A. E. MURRAY. 
HE time has that photography is entirely a healthy out- 
gone when it door hobby. There are many men of business 
was possible who would quickly see in their camera an 
with any justice to antidote to the drudgery of the office, were they con- 
reproach amateur vinced that, so far as they were concerned, the dark- 


room was abolished. And there are some thousands 
of folk whose health compels them to spend, at least, 
the winter abroad, who, with plenty of spare time on 
their hands, and with interesting camera subjects and 
glorious scenery on all sides, are yet forbidden to enter 
a dark-room. 

But I maintain that a dark-room may be dispensed 
with entirely by most amateurs without spoiling their 
work or increasing their trouble in the least. To begin 
with, they may use either daylight-loading roll films, a 
film pack, or the lately introduced plate pack. This 
last is a great invention which will soon become most 
popular, especially when it is generally known that the 
plate envelopes may be used over and over again if they 
are not placed in the developer with the plates they hold. 
It is, however, not only possible but even easy to load 

ordinary dark 
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being at the office all day, he did not at all enjoy spend- 
ing his evening alone, boxed up in a small, close dark- 
room. Again, when in Switzerland last winter, an 
acquaintance told me that he developed a batch of 
plates regularly every week for a friend of his who was 
out in the Alps for his health, and whose doctor forbade 
him absolutely to do any work in a dark-room. It 
struck me as rather remarkable at the time that three 
instances of objections to photography because it 
entailed the use of a dark-room should follow so closely 
upon each other. 

But there are many parents who would gladly buy 
cameras for their boys and girls were they persuaded 


is no need whatever to touch the sensitive coating, nor 
any difficulty in knowing which side is which in the dark. 

It is now pretty generally allowed that for all ordinary 
subjects tank development yields results that are not 
surpassed by any method. Consequently we put our 
plates into the tank—which must, of course, be intro- 
duced bodily into the changing bag—and close down 
the lid. There are several inexpensive tanks on the 
market which can be thus used, and into which the de- 
veloper, fixing solution, and hypo eliminator (if desired) 
may be poured in full daylight when once the plates 
have been slipped into it in the changing bag. 

There is, therefore, no need to use a dark-room to 
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produce good negatives. But what about printing, 
enlarging, and lantern slides? 

It goes without saying that P.O.P., platinotype and 
carbon require no dark-room. But when we come to 
bromide enlargements there is slightly more difficulty. 
Yct even this is not insuperable. There is a choice of 
two methods. We may work either by daylight or by 
artificial light. Let us take the daylight system first. 
We must use a fixed-focus daylight enlarger, placing the 
bromide paper in the slide in our changing bag. After 
exposure we must develop by time development, still in 
the changing bag. To develop bromide paper correctly 
by this method is actually easier than to develop a plate, 
provided the exposure has been correct. It is neces- 
sary to use a rather large changing bag—a minia- 
ture tent—with a light frame inside which will 
keep the fabric from falling into the dish. On the floor 
of the developing bag (which floor is best made of stiff 
varnished wood) place two dishes side by side. One 
is for the developer and the other for an acid fixing 
bath. The slide is now introduced, and placed at the 


back of the bag when the sheet of bromide paper has 
The paper is now placed face down- 


been taken out. 
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ARGE numbers of people take up 

photography fired by the example 
of their friends. For the first month 
or two they snap recklessly in the neighbourhood of their own 
homes, or take their camera away with them on a holiday, and 
collect the stock views. Finding most of the results indifferent, 
or that the best are the same as picture postcard views, they get 
disheartened and another camera is for sale cheap. Others 
struggle on for a year or two with no definite aim until they too 
get tired, which is a pity, as the country is full of material for 
the average amateur who likes merely pretty “bits,” as well as 
the pictorial photographer who aspires higher. 

The camera is a great incentive to exploration, and those who 
are tired of the places made famous should wander off the beaten 
track. It does not matter in what part of England it is, for 
everywhere can be found places full of beauty and interest, often 
almost cheek by jowl with villages or towns visited by thousands 
of holiday-makers every year. They follow the well-worn path, 
rhapsodise over the beauty of the hackneved view, or read up the 
stock story of the old house, but they never think of turning aside 
to see whether something else, perhaps as beautiful and nore 
interesting, may not be found close by. Every holiday town can 
show many pretty bits of old buildings no further away than 
those usually visited. The photographer who thinks for himself 
and plans out his own excursions, seldom finds his hobbv dull 
once he has mastered its rudiments. He returns home with new 
photographs that his friends admire because no. commercial 
posteard man has been over the ground. 

Not only does he make a collection of little-known villages, 
towns, or buildings, but as the countryside is undergoing a rapid 
change he gathers together a collection of negatives that will be 
valuable in the future. 

Phen there 1s alwavs the charm of 
Leave the high road and take to the paths and the lanes, 
and all sorts of unexpected. views present. themselves. In 
this wav one sometimes gets а new view of a popular place of 
resort which the postcard publishers may welcome, or опе тау 
even put it on the market locally oneself. Villages unmentioned 


the unexpected. 
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wards in the developer and at once turned over, when 
a finger is lightly passed over the whole surface to 
remove any possible air bubbles. This should be done 
rapidly but smoothly. How long to leave the paper 
in the developer can only be found by trial, for which 
small pieces of paper should be used, but when once 
found it can be rigidly adhered to, and is quite depend- 
able; for it must be remembered that a bromide print 
should be developed right out, i.e., as far as it will go; 
and that when this point has been reached, no further 
visible action takes place for some time. 

The other method of bromide enlarging without a 
dark-room is simply to use an artificial light enlarger at 
night in an ordinary room, the windows of which may 
all be open and the blinds up. No fogging will occur 
unless direct moonlight falls on the paper. I have de- 
veloped bromide prints and lantern slides on an outside 
balcony by the light of an orange lamp on a clear star- 
light night without the faintest trace of fog. A method 
of tank development for lantern slides was described in 
THE A. P. for September 29, 1915, which is quite 
suitable for the man without a dark-room, the slides 
being exposed in a daylight fixed-focus reducer. 
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in guide-books will often yield treasures of old buildings, fallen 
manor houses, picturesque farms, and curiosities of one sort of 
another. Only a few months ago the writer visited a village off 
the beaten track because he wanted a photograph of it for a 
special purpose. Approaching it over a bare down it looked unin- 
viting, but once it was reached it yielded photographs galore, 
and contained two of the most picturesque old buildings he has 
come across, neither of which is mentioned in any of the books 
about the district he has consulted. Yet this was within some 
six miles of one of the most popular of holiday resorts, but nene 
of the numerous brakes touch it or the beautiful bit of country 
close to it. There are hundreds of such places where the photo- 
grapher can work free from holiday crowds ; in fact, a good plan 
for the photographer on holiday is to get a one-inch Ordnance 
sheet of the district in which he is staying and make a point of 
visiting the places to which no trips are run. He will no doubt 
miss the “sights,” but he-will get new photographs of unspoilt bits. 

Adventures, too, befall the camera man when rambling off the 
beaten track. He will be followed by people anxious to get a 
photograph of the family grave ; he will be asked to take children 
and family gatherings, and what not. The commercially minded 
photographer who strikes out for himself in this way will usually 
be able to pav for his plates. Where photographers are few one 
is certain to be asked if one is working for pleasure or profit; 
prices may be low, but at least plates will be paid for. Again 
and again the writer has been asked to take a grave, while 
recently he was asked to take a grave, a family reunion, a trac- 
tion-engine crew, and a cottage, within six days. Then one is 
not worried so much by the children when they аге not accus- 
tomed to appearing on picture postcards. They are interested 
but not a nuisance, and if vou let them have a look on the 
screen when vou are finished they will become your fast friends, 
and often tell vou of other places worth taking. Avoid the con- 
ventional resorts, and the jaded photographer will find some new 
hobby to keep him voung— natural history, archaologv, archi- 
tecture, local history, or merely the collection of pictures of out- 
of-the-wav corners of England—it matters not if he be a lover of 
a countrvside, he will soon find photography indispensable. 
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O those wno have had no practical 

experience in the study of art the 

word “Composition” is often very 
much misunderstood. A pleasing or interest- 
ing subject is often dubbed a nice composi- 
tion or a good technical piece of careful 
photography—an architectural or flower 
instance, is similarly labelled. 

The reader may be wondering why I do not give a 
definition of the term. "There are several good reasons for 
not ко to do so. One reason may be that I do not 
know a good definition of this word. Another is that defini- 
tions very seldom if ever convey much to those who know 
little or nothing of the subject. A third reason is that to 
de-fine a thing 1s to draw a limiting mental boundary round 
it and so separate it from its neighbours or relations, and 
in this case the thing is too vague and personal to be 
bounded in this way. But we can get some practical 
working notions about what is really 
a matter easily understood if it is not 
quite so easily carried out in actual 
practice. 

The word literally means placing 
together—i.e., arranging two or more 
things in relation to each other under 
some definite plan or idea. We may 
speak of posing one figure or com- 
posing two or more figures into one 
group. 

On the good old principle of “ first 
catch your hare," we must begin by 
getting "the things" which are to be 
arranged. So that composition in the 
pictorial or artistic sense means two 
things, viz., selection and arrangement. 

Now selection implies rejection—i.e. taking some things, 
rejecting others. The cook selects the required ingredients 
for a pudding and combines, composes them by suitable 
treatment into a toothsome result. 

The sketcher, attracted by certain features in a natural 
scene, can select and draw those he fancies, and ignore or 
reject what he regards as unnecessary for his picture. But 
the lens drawing apparatus of the photographer has no such 
preference. If there are three trees in a row it will not draw 
the two outside trees and entirely omit the tree in the middle, 
as the sketcher will if he so fancies. The photographer 
thus has his limitations. | 

Roughly stated, the lens does not select but just takes 

whatever is in 
Y meee front of it. The 

І кы Eo my | phorographer thus 

A "то Par. as not the same 
ee еы power of selection 
that the sketcher 


for 


subject, 


has. But at the 
same time the 
photographer has 


certain powers of 
selection. He сап 
select his own point 
of view as freely as 
the sketcher, and 
at times so select it 
that some desirable 
object will be in 
front of and so hide some other undesirable object. He can 
select his angle of view, his scale of image, and also control 
to some extent the relative definition (sharpness or unsharp- 
ness) of the different planes of the picture. But, all told, 
the sketcher has the advantage in Selection. 


Fig. a. 


Fig. 1. 
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The sketcher also has the advantage in 
the matter of arranging the relative posi- 
tions, lighting, etc. 

It is true that the photographer can alter 
the relative positions of figures in a group, 
for instance, or otherwise rearrange the 
position of other portable movable objects. But in practice 
his powers are for the most part limited to small things and 
near things. 

We thus understand why it is so often said that the photo- 
grapher should always pay special attention to his foreground, 
because it is in this region that he can do most, both in the 
matter of selecting and arranging, i.e. composing. Unlike 
his friend the sketcher, he cannot move mountains, trans- 
plant trees, and turn rivers from their courses. 

Now a moments thought will show us that one of the chief 
powers of the photographer is selection of view point, and 
let the young student note carefully that this power chiefly 
affects the nearer rather than the more 
distant parts of the subject. A few 
feet this way or that may cause a small 
foreground object, e.g. a tree, rock, 
| "~~ etc., to hide a distant mountain. 
WE P Ae d Probably the reader knows all this 
ЕЕ be. E Ф quite well, but is saying what he wants 
to know is what he is to aim at by 
changing his point of view. In other 
words, what are the fundamental 
qualities that go to make a picture? 
This 1s a very natural quest which 
prone the majority of young would- 

e photographers have started on— 
only to find that pictures cannot be 
made, like puddings, by following a 
receipt. At the same time there are a 
few quite easily understood broad general principles which 
picture makers of the past, as well as the present, very 
generally exemplify in their works. 

In art schools and studios the students are often invited 
to analyse works by great artists and so discover (i.e. 
uncover) the skeleton, as it were, of these examples. There 
is much to be said for, and perhaps also something against, 
this plan. | 

There is another way, not necessarily a better or worse 
way, to go to work, i.e. by the experimental method. This, 
perhaps, can best be understood by means of a simple 
example. 

Неге are at hand three pears of more or less the same 
general form and 
size. We note that uu 
as we turn any one Б FM У 
of the three this О © 
way and that we L | "We 
get considerable 
variety of shape, 
outline, form. 

As an egg is far 
more interesting in 
form than a sphere 
—say а billiard 
ball—so a pear is 
still more interest- 
ing than an egg 
from a form point 
of view. The three 
pears we have thus selected possess the attraction of 
varied form. Moreover, while all three are generally similar 
vet no two pears are precisely similar, they have 
individuality which intensifies our interest in them severally 
and collectively. 


Fig. 3. 
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In fig. 1 we see these three objects are more or less 
similarly placed with regard to our view point—stalks towards 
us, etc., and all in a row, equally interspaced. 

One can see at a glance that this composing is stiff, formal, 
quite devoid of interest. It is scarcely to be deserving of the 
word “ arrangement.” 

Stiff, formal symmetrical design is what one may accept 
from a quite young child or a nation in the child stage of 
civilisation. Repetition of the same interspace may be all 
very well when planting potatoes, but 
not in picture making. 

In fig. 2 we move the central object 
nearer to one of the other two objects. 
We at once get rid of the space repetition 
formality. New interests come in, two 
to our right, one to our left. Here is 
variety, and the interest of variety. It 
is not enough merely to show us things. 
A picture should interest us, engage 
our attention, set us thinking, give us 
pleasure. But as all three abject still 
present very similar aspects towards us, 
our interest soon flags. 

In fig. 3 we have retained the same 
relative positions but changed the 
aspects of that in the centre by putting 
it stalk upwards, and that on our left by pointing the stalk 
towards that on our right. We now see each object under 
an aspect different from the other two. We thus get the 
interest of individuality. But we have gone a step further 
by inviting an element of contrasting and combining form 
aspect. e are now beginning to see the united effect as a 
whole, i.e. a group or com-position. 

We all know—or soon learn to know—that the eye is 
attracted by certain features besides form; e.g., strong light 
and shade contrasts for instance, bright colours, etc. But 
for the moment these things are merely mentioned so that 
we may put them aside now in order that we may give our 
mind to the idea of grouping, or composing, in the sense 
of suggested connection of all the parts regarded as a 
harmonious whole. Now among the things which attract the 
eye are well defined lines or contours. And thus we must be 
careful to see that each eye-attracting line does not lead the 
eye out of or away from the group. Otherwise the group 
may seem to be falling to pieces. In fig. 3 the stalk of the 
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middle pear is pretty nearly straight up, and so may lead 
the eye upwards and away from the group. 

In fig. 4 we rearrange matters by shifting the central pear 
up to that on our left—a change of no consequence so far. 
But in addition we take the hint as to eye-leading lines and 
turn the stalk of the central pear towards that on our right, 
and thus get a kind of connecting link or suggestion ot 
relationship between the central pear and that on our right. 
The eye thus readily passes over the intervening space and 
connects the group of two on our left 
with the one on our right. To keep 
the attention inside the group we also 
are careful to see that the stalks of 
those on our left and right do not tempt 
the eye to pass out of the group. 
` Let us return to fig. 3 for a moment 
and imagine that we had arranged 
the right and left objects so that their 
stalks pointed outwards from the centre 
of the group. We should have got a 
kind of three-point star effect, and the 
eye would be greatly tempted to pass 
out of the group at each of the ires 
corners of the suggested triangular 
arrangement. 

These experiments are of an 
extremely simple and elementary nature, but for all that 
they should not be treated as trivial. For as Newton—so 
it is fabled—was led to deduce mighty laws of movement 
among the planetary bodies by seeing the fall of an apple, 
so we may with the simplest of objects study some of the 
underlying principles which lie at the root of a. pictorial 
composition. Indeed, it often happens among scientists that 
the more simple the apparatus and conditions of an experi- 
ment the more informing it is. The fewer things we have 
to engage our attention the more can we concentrate it. 

It is often, but quite wrongly, tacitly assumed or roundly 
asserted that art and.science are opposed terms implying no 
connection between the things themselves. But art depends 
first on the sense organs (eye and ear), which in turn depend 
on the mind (i.e. physiology and psychology): and although 
we are not able to explain everything in these domains cf 
study, yet each day is extending our borders. There is a 
scientific basis of art as there is of everything in man or 
external Nature. 
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trusted guide to the Alpine climber, so is the view- 

finder to the snapshotter: the more reliable the 
guide, the less anxious the journey, the more certain the 
arrival. Unfortunately, the application of this obvious truth 
is not always recognised by the budding photographer. The 
amateur is ever ready to ask, “Which is the best plate, the 
best developer, the best paper, etc., for me to use?" but 
how often does he ask, "Which is the best view-finder ? " 
Scarcely ever. It is undeniable, however, that the average 
standard of his work would be immeasurably raised were he 
to pay equally great attention to this as to the other essential 
features of his hobby. 

Now, apart from the reflex, there are three broad types 
of finders in use, known generally as the “brilliant,” the 
“direct vision,” and the “wire-frame.” The two former 
types will be familiar to practically all readers of THE A. P. 
The last-named is, however, less often seen, such admirable 
instruments as the Nettel or the New Universal Palmos, 
to which it is fitted, being beyond the purse of many 
amateurs. Yet, after more than twelve years varied experi- 
ence of different finders, the writer has no hesitation in 
declaring it to be in every way infinitely superior to its 
competitors. Its undeniably greater efficiency, coupled with 
the fact that it can be readily made and adjusted to most 
hand-cameras, should thus commend it to the careful and 
aspiring worker. 


Ws chart and compass are to the mariner, and the 
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Its construction is simplicity itself, involving nothing 
beyond the bending of a piece of wire into a rectangle the 
exact size of the late used, fixing same to the lens-board, 
the “sight” being situated at the back of the camera. 
Before, however, dealing with its construction, let us glance 
at its advantages over its rivals. Briefly, they may be 
summarised as follows: 


(a) Pictorial composition for the hand-camerist working 
with the average view-finder is always more or less guess- 
work, however artistic or acquainted with the principles of 
composition he may be. The value of lines, of respective 
masses of light and shade are entirely altered by the 
considerable reduction in size which they undergo; whilst 
minor yet often most important details become practically 
invisible. Here the “wire-frame” finder scores heavily. By 
its means the picture can be as carefully composed as on 
any focussing screen (the view being, moreover, right way 
up), lines, masses, and details all being capable of pains- 
taking and exact treatment. Remember, moreover, that it 
is the actual view which is seen and not its image. 


(b In speed work its advantages are no less obvious. 
After the camera has been carefully set for a particular spot 
to be traversed by the moving object, it allows of the gradual 
approach of the object being easily watched, instead of, as 
in the case of the “brilliant” finder, one being compelled to 
glue the eyes on the tiny image of the empty scene in a 
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state of wild uncertainty as to the exact instant the object 
will make its appearance. 

Further, when compared in this respect with the “ direct 
vision” finder, the object is seen entering the field of view 
under perfectly normal conditions as to size, instead of the 
eyes being disturbed by the sudden decrease in bulk which 
one portion of the object undergoes immediately it passes 
behind the finder, the remainder still retaining its customary 
dimensions. 

The exact instant of exposure can be gauged by the 
“wire-frame,” therefore, to a nicety, thus avoiding the 
unfortunate result often secured with either of the other 
types, where one portion of the object is on the plate and 
the other—— ! 

(c) The photograph can be taken on such a large scale as 
to practically occupy the entire plate without any danger of 
some essential portion of the view being cut off by the edge 
of the plate, due either to the microscopic nature of the view 
usually seen, or else to the defective situation of the finder. 
This is of untold advantage when compelled to work at close 
quarters to a large subject and when no supplementary 
wide-angle lens is available. The writer has often snapped 
views with absolute precision in which essential features 
came to within 4 in. of the edge of the plate, a result which, 
needless to say, could not be guaranteed by either of the 
other two types. - 

(d) All changes of focus are, of course, accurately allowed 
for, the frame showing the exact size of the view to be taken 
whether the camera be set at infinity or nearer, and whatever 
lens be employed, this latter fact being quite beyond the 
power of the other finders to indicate. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the “wire-frame ” finder 
fixed to the small folding or box camra gives an instrument 
which, in the hand of a careful worker, approximates to the 
reflex itself. Its adjustment is often tantamount to making 
the amateur a present of a new instrument. Child and 
animal studies, where the. subjects are naturally restless, 
are now being left to the reflex specialist; some of the 
happiest results, however, secured 

the writer by means of this simple 
adjustment have been precisely in this 
very field of work, the fleeting expres- 


Fig. 1. 


sion on the mobile features, or the movements of the body 
as a whole, being observable by this as by no other means. 

The construction of the finder is easily carried out and 
necessitates nothing beyond the bending of a piece of fairly 
stiff wire until its inside measurements are exactly the same 
size as the plate used. To be on the safe side in ensuring 
full inclusion of the view selected, it can, if desired, be made 
1-16th in. less each way. In order not simply to give addi- 
tional rigidity, but also to indicate the exact centre, two short 
lengths of somewhat thinner wire may be soldered across, 
either from opposite corners or from the middle of the 
opposing sides. This is, however, seldom practicable when 
the frame is made a fixture on the folding pocket camera ; 
dents instead must be made in the centre of each side. 

In fixing the frame to a box camera, fig. 1 will speak for 
itself. To satisfactorily attach the frame to the lens-board 
of the folding pocket camera will generally be found a rather 
more difficult task. It can therefore, if desired, be made 
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and carried separately, slipping it on when required. In 
either case it must be attached to the lens-board and not tc 
the U or other type of front, so that it shall move with the 
lens in all rising, falling, and cross movements. 

Lens boards vary so considerably and are fitted with so 
many different types of shutters and releases that no 
universal mode of fixture can be indicated. Fig. 2 shows, 
however, a simple method which will be frequently 
applicable, two projecting strips of thin tin soldered to the 
front serving as admirable carriers for the frame. Allow- 
ance must be made for the antinous release where present, 
which should usually be wound around the lens prior to the 
folding down of the frame. In all these cases, care must be 
taken that the frame moves stiffly in its grooves so as not to 
fall when erected. The camera would thus, of course, be 
fitted with two view-finders. 


To carry the frame and slip it on the lens-board immedi- 
ately before use is readily done, involves but little 
inconvenience, and avoids tampering with the lens-board 
and consequent risk of injuring the lens. Fig. 3 shows how 
it can be made. The curved arms should have a sufficiently 
tight grip to prevent the frame sliding around. The eye 
can be safely trusted to adjust it vertically. Care should be 
taken to see that in every instamce the frame occupies a 
position immediately over or on a level with the single lens 
or else the shutter in the case of a R.R. or anastigmat. 

Now for the sight. This must be fixed as closely as 
possible on a level with the plate. Where one cannot be 
purchased, a simple and effective substitute can be made by 
fastening a strip of brass on to the top of the camera. In 
the centre, and looking towards the front of the camera, 
solder a piece of hollow brass tubing about } in. long. 
Through this runs the shorter arm of an “І,” piece of brass 
rod. he longer arm acts as the “sight.” Its length is 
important. The top of this longer arm when raised must be 
exactly the same distance from the centre of the plate as the 
centre of the wire frame is from the centre of the lens. 
Should the amateur experience any difficulty in making or 
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fixing the frame and sight, the local watchmaker will 
generally be found equal to the task, whilst the total cost 
should not exceed 15. 6d. | 

For use, raise the longer arm of the “L” piece, hold the 
camera close to the eyes until the tip of the “sight” just 
covers the centre of the frame. If the finder has been care- 
fully made and fitted so that it is parallel with the plate, the 
view seen will correspond exactly with the picture taken 
whatever be the rise, fall, or cross movements determined 
upon and whatever focus the lens may be. 

For simplicity of construction, for ease in working, and 
exactitude in results, there is, the writer repeats, no finder on 
the market, apart from the reflex, which can in any way rival 
the many advantages of the wire frame for the hand camera. 
It will be a good dav for the amateur photographer, raising, 
as it will, the standard of his work, when all our camera 
makers, realising its superiority, attach it in the first place 
to each of their instruments. 
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SOME EXPOSURE HINTS.——THE FILM CAMERA. 


The Small Spool-Film Camera.—Quite recently I have 
been using one of the small spool-film pocket cameras and 
have come to the conclusion that it is ın such instruments 


Factors in Exfosure.— The length of time required for 
what is commonly called * correct exposure" is dependent 
on the quality and quantity of light which falls on the plate 
or film, i.e. ¢nstde the camera, in a given time. But the 
photographer, be he hand or stand worker, has to take into 
consideration various factors on which this inside camera 
light depends. 

First come the colour and strength of the sky, sun, cloud 
light falling on the object. This depends on the altitude of 
the sun above the horizon and varies for the same place 
according to the time of the year. It is highest in June and 
lowest in December for the same time of day—noon, for 
instance. The altitude of the sun at noon on any one day 
varies with the latitude (distance from the equator). But we 
may imagine for the moment that the reader is confining his 
attention to some one district—England, for instance—a 
sizable space in itself but yet quite small compared with the 
area of the earth's surface. So that any difference due to 
latitude (London and York, for instance) may be neglected 
in practice. But the point is mentioned as a note of warning 
for travellers. A man who had built up his exposure experi- 
ence in let us say Edinburgh would have to take into 
consideration the latitude question if he were spending a 
holiday in Spain or Morocco, for example. 

Now we can measure the light falling on any object which 
we can approach with our measuring instrument or photo- 
meter, but this is not quite the same thing as measuring the 
light inside the camera or that falling on a distant object. 
These three things are frequently confused. 


How to Use a Photometer.—What concerns the practical 
photographer is not so much what is the strength of light 
falling on the object to be photographed as the strength of 
light which that object is reflecting or scattering—at any rate 
sending into the camera lens. 

The rational plan of using a meter is to submit it to the 
light sent by the object to the lens and to protect it from 
other light. The meter should therefore be held in front 
of the lens, or some similar position, and shaded from sky 
or any other light which will not play a part in the making of 
the picture. It is convenient here to refer to the strength 
of the light according to the time taken to darken the test 
paper to match the same standard tint. Thus we can speak 
of a half-minute or a three-minutes light. 

Once having measured the strength of the light by a 
tinting meter of some kind we may presume that if the 
weather does not noticeably change (e.g. dark clouds, rain 
storm), the light will not vary much for another hour unless 
we are within an hour or so of sunrise or sunset. For 
instance, suppose the sun sets at 6 p.m. Then we may take 
it for granted that the light will not vary so much that we 
need consider it between 2 and 3 p.m., but between 3 and 4 
it will be appreciably slower than between 2 and 3, 
ie. slower at 3 than at 2, and slower at 4 than 
at 3. Also between 4 and 5 the change will be greater than 
between 3 and 4, and still greater between 5 and 6. We may 
also take it for granted that with the same state of the sky 
the light is practically the same for a given time before 
midday as for the same time after midday. For instance, at 
11 a.m. and г p.m. or ro a.m. and 2 p.m. or о a.m. and 
3 p.m. 'The difference is usually in favour of the later time. 
Thus on a fine bright day in June with unchanging sky the 
light probably would be quicker at 3 p.m. than о a.m. 


that spool films are at their very best. In larger sizes, such 
as 5 by 4, there is an ever-present risk of some slight lack 
of perfect flatness, particularly if the film has been subject 
to what I may call changing dliralic conditions. The result 
of this is that parts of the negative will be a little out of 
focus. It may not occur often, but the possibility introduces 
a little doubt whenever an exposure is made at such an 
aperture as F/4.5 or F/6. But the little film only a couple 
of inches square is a much thicker, stiffer film, relatively 
to its area, and keeps quite flat. The little expedition was 
responsible for something like five dozen exposures, made 
on exterior and interior subjects, with exposures varying 
from a fifth of a second to a fiftieth at stops from F/22 to 
F/6.3, and every exposure has produced a good negative. 
The camera was carried in the breast pocket, and usually 
four spare spools in another pocket, and even if photography 
was out of the question I never felt inclined to wish the 
instrument at home. This is a good test of a pocket camera. 
From some of my little negatives I shall make lantern slides, 
but from many 1 shall be able to produce effective enlarge- 
ments up to 12 by 10, an enlargement of six diameters, tor 
the definition is quite brilliant, and the grain is the only 
thing which will set a limit to the degree of enlargement. 

Scratches on Spool Film.—The damage occurring on roll 
film is really exceedingly slight in quantity. One may expose 
scores of films and seldom get one badly scratched. But 
every now and then I hear complaints of bad scratches 
lengthwise on the spool, and am usually able to trace the 
trouble to a very dusty camera. Fine particles of sandy grit 
will penetrate into the instrument, and should the rollers 
over which the film passes, and which hold it in the focal 
plane, be inclined to stick at all, the particles of grit will be 
held on their surface and will plough minute grooves into 
the gelatine surface. The camera should be carefully dusted 
from time to time, using for the purpose a small hog-hair 
brush, which flicks the dust out of the corners, into which a 
soft duster would never penetrate. 


A Focussing Tip. 

One of the commonest mistakes that is made in 
scale focussing is to under-estimate the distance of the 
foreground objects. That is, the scale is often set for twenty 
feet when a better degree of definition would be obtained 
were it set for, say, fifty feet. Particularly with small 
cameras, almost all ordinary subjects of the landscape class 
may be photographed either with the scale set for infinity 
or with it set for a point halfway between the hyperfocal 
distance and infinity. When really near foreground objects 
are to be included, the hyperfocal point on the scale will 
prove satisfactory. Thus if the lens is one of four inches 
focal length the hyperfocal distance at F/8 will be sixteen 
feet, approximately, and with the scale set for sixteen feet 
objects from, say, ten feet to infinity will be sufficiently sharp. 
Rarely will the camera include foreground nearer than ten 
feet if it is held at the waist or the eye-level. The fact is 
a small camera is much more nearly a “ fixed-focus " instru- 
ment than the worker who has been accustomed to larger 
sizes imagines, and he finds it difficult to realise that for 
many subjects no variation is required, and that for quite 
near ones the variation is very slight. 
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OLD CULROSS. BY GEORGE H. HANLIN. 
The original, a bromide print (61 x 111), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 
The original, a bromide print (74 x 93), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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NEXPECTED WESTMINSTER 
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By 
| А. Н. BLAKE. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


I po not mean that there are not hun- 
dreds of people who go to and fro near 
Westminster Abbey to whom this por- 
tion of the precincts is well known 
and often visited, but of this I am sure, 
that there are thousands who pass every 
day, and hundreds who visit West- 
minster, who know nothing about the 
delightful little cloister tucked away 
out of sight of the crowds and out of 
hearing of the noises of the traffic that 
pulsates around. 

It might be in some old country cathe- 
dral precinct, so peaceful is it. Canons’ 
houses surround it, and a lovely grille 
shows on a misty day its delightful 
scroll work against the paved square 
it encloses. In the centre is a splashing 
fountain, which makes music only ac- 
companied by the faint noises of the 
traffic outside. 

In the autumn the overhanging trees 
drop their leaves on the flags. In 
spring delicate green foliage shows all 
the more delicate against the grey of the 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE CLOISTER. 
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THE LITTLE CLOISTER. 


houses. In summer umbrageous shade falls in 
patterns on and around the fountain. 

As one approaches through a dark passage, the 
view of it enclosed by the dark archway is suff- 
ciently striking to enforce the putting up of the 
camera. 

Now how to get there. If we leave the main 
cloister along the dark passages as if we were going 
to the school-yard, we shall half way down see a 
branch of these passages leading off to the left, and in 
the distance catch a glimpse of the quadrangle and 
fountain already spoken of. 

A word of caution in regard to exposures and 
developing. This courtyard is so shut in by high 
buildings that the light strikes down as if into a 
well. The light is filtered and percolated down into 
the hollow. A prolonged exposure will be necessary 
unless parts of the subject are to be quite under- 
exposed. I should strongly recommend the use of 
the meter, for the eye is by no means an infallible 
guide in this kind of subject. It will be well also 
to look out in development for patches of intense 
light on say fallen leaves and such like, which will 
give chalky spots in the print. We all know the 
effect of careless development say in the case of 
water-lily leaves in a stream bordered by trees. 
The same kind of thing will be obtained here unless 
care be exercised. If too great a density is gathering 
in places, transfer the plate to a bath of plain water 
and let it go on by itself there for a time, using, if 
it be not sufficiently developed in the water, a very 
dilute developer to finish with. 
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FINISHING THE RICK. 

The original, a bromoil print 

(8 x 6), was awarded a prize 
the Weekly Competition. 


BY 


F. J. BORLEY. 


June 22, 1914. 
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Few patrons of the cinema, or those directly interested in the 
great film industry, are familiar with the romantic history of the 
motion picture. | | | | 

To entirely cover the history of moving-picture machines in a 
short article is impossible. But here is the story in a nutshell. 
A bet was made in 1871, by the late Senator Leland Stanford, of 
California, that a running horse at no time had all four feet off 
the ground. Edward Muybridge—an Englishman—by way of 
experiment, placed numerous cameras at regular intervals about 
the track, which, by electrical contact, were “snapped ” by the 
horse in passing. It proved that the horse always had, when 
running, one foot on the ground. | | | 

This was not the first record of moving pictures, though it 
served to demonstrate their practicability. 

Records indicate that the first machine was patented by W. E. 
Lincoln in 1867. It comprised objects which, revolving rapidly, 
gave the appearance of motion; it possessed little value. : 

In 1869 a Mr. O. B. Brown patented an "optical instrument 
comprising a disc or moving-shutter movement, which, on revolv- 
ing, projected objects with the appearance of motion. There 
were then no films, and translucent glass was used. This was 
the forerunner of modern machines. | | 

Development dragged from then until the Muybridge experi- 
ment stated above. | 

In 1880 Muybridge produced in San Francisco the “Zoopraxi- 
scope,” which projected pictures (on glass positives) on a screen. 

Later, Muybridge conferred with Edison regarding a combina- 
tion of his machine with the phonograph, then in its infancy ; 
about 1883 he went abroad and held frequent conferences with 
M. Marey, of the Institute of France. | 

Marey first utilised the continuous film, though it was George 
Eastman who brought it to its present state of high perfection, 
which greatly influenced the success of the moving-picture 
industry. | 

In 1893 Lumière produced the “Cinematograph,” the first 
machine to project from the film. Films then had only one hole 
on each side of each picture. Edison increased this to four on 
each side, and in 1896 produced his “ Vitascope.” These machines 
became the models for the greatly improved article of to-day. 

Films then were very crude, permitting length of only seventy- 
five feet, which was an endless belt. They were threaded over 
spools contained in a box at the rear of lamp-house, passing over 
lamp-house to head of machine, thence downward through head, 
past projection aperture, and back to spools. This exposed film 
at all times, which was dangerous. | 

About 1900 longer films came in use, which necessitated a 
change in handling at machine head. Films were then wound 
on a ree] mounted on top of head. After passing through head 
they were piled on floor. This being dangerous and destructive, 
a receptacle was devised and fastened to the frame below reel 
into which the film passed. This soon gave way to a reel known 
as the “take-up reel,” which received the film after it had passed 
from the upper reel, through the head, and before the aperture 
projected on screen where it was. 

These were a few of the steps in the march of improvement 
that have made possible the wonderful pictures such as we all 
know them to-day. And the end is still a long way off! 


Wanted—a Cinematograph Society. 

Why not a Cinema Society? The desirability of starting such 
an institution in this country has been put forward at various 
times by prominent members of the industry, but up to the 
present nothing of a practical nature has been put into operation. 

There is every reason why a society for the study and advance- 
ment of the science and art of cinematography should be formed. 

The motion picture has its associations of manufacturers; here 
in this country an annual cinema exhibition is held. There are 
Congresses and manufacturers’ associations devoted to the motion 
picture, but there is not any one society anywhere devoted to the 
study of the picture as an artistic, scientific, industrial product. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CINEMA: A BRIEF HISTORY OF A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


Take any other art, science, and industry, and you will find they 
have many societies which are in existence for these purposes. 
Let us select photography, upon which the motion picture 1s 
based. Here we have societies too numerous to mention devoted 
to the advancement and study of still photography. 

A society is needed where those interested in the cinema can 
meet and discuss the optics, physics, art, and manipulation of 
the motion picture: how it is made from beginning to end ; how 
the picture is exposed, printed, developed, and how it is toned, 
fixed, and the like. 

Meanwhile we submit the idea to all interested in the welfare 
of the industry, and propose that a meeting be called by the 
representative associations, and that an open invitation be 
extended to the entire trade. 


Mr. Proszynski’s Amateur Camera. 

When Mr. Kasimir de Proszynski gave a lecture on his amateur 
cinematograph camera before the Royal Photographic Society, in 
January last, he was unfortunately prevented from fulfilling his 
demonstration, owing to the failure of his special and very deli- 
cate little projecting lamp. At the last meeting of the society, 
however, on June 9, this fault was remedied, and Mr. Proszynski 
was able to show to an interested audience what this camera (not 
yet on the market) is capable of accomplishing.. 

The camera was described in outline in these columns on the 
occasion of Mr. Proszynski's former lecture. It is to be known 
as the “Oko” camera—*"oko" іп the Polish language, which is 
Mr. Proszynski's native tongue, signifying “the eye.” The instru- 
ment is a very small one, and although, of course, the results are 
more steady when the camera is fitted to a stand, it can be used 
quite effectively in the hand or held against some support, such 
as a wall. Its distinguishing feature, however, is the shape of 
its film. The long strip of celluloid film is eliminated, and in 
its place is a short, broad sheet of film, not unlike a page of 
foolscap. This is not at all cumbersome or unwieldy to develop ; 
indeed, its drawback is, said Mr. Praszynski, that it does not 
afford a means of physical culture such as a writer in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER had instanced as the one advantage of 
developing ordinary cinematograph film. Upon this band of film 
the successive exposures are made horizontally along a series of 
lines, sixteen pictures to the line, in much the same way as the 
typewriter acts upon a sheet of paper, except that the action 
across the successive lines is alternately from left to right and 
from right to left. The cost of 100 feet of ordinary cinematograph 
film, lasting for not much more than one minute upon projection, 
is about £1, whereas a foot of this broad film will be the equiva- 
lent of the тоо feet in number of pictures and time of projection, 
and will cost only about eightpence. An arrangement is in- 
cluded for ensuring the shifting of the film between each picture 
in the space of less than 1-10oth of a second. 

Mr. Proszynski first showed some pictures in a hooded arrange- 
ment in the camera itself (the same instrument, with a slight 
modification, serves as camera and projector) which did not 
necessitate the lights being turned down in order to observe them. 
The pictures, the subjects being London street scenes, were 
admirably rendered, although on so small a scale as to be suit- 
able for projection only before a small group of people. He also 
showed some pictures, available for a rather larger audience, 
upon a special screen of oiled paper. Among these records was 
the first cinematograph portrait ever permitted to be made of 
Paderewski, a personal friend and compatriot of the demon. 
strator. 


The Cinema and Crime: Identification by Film. 

About five feet of film is said to be sufficient to record the 
characteristics and peculiarities in the movement and carriage 
of the average criminal, hence we learn that the New York 
police are to utilise cinema films (subject to approval) for the 
identification of criminals. The films are, of course, to 
be projected on to a screen when needed for comparative 
purposes. 
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VEST-POCKET LENS HOOD. 


GREAT many lenses are now being 
A made with the lens almost flush with 
the mount. With such a lens the want of 
a lens hood is soon felt. Of course one 
can easily be made out of a cardboard 
tube, a blacked pill-box, etc., but a more 
portable one can be made by hinging four 
pieces of thin cardboard (a postcard will 
do admirably) with strips of linen, as 
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shown in fig. 1. This has the advantage 
of folding flat, as shown in fig. 2, and has 
a good grip of the lens mount by having to 
bend slightly, as shown in fig. 3. А neat 
job is made by blacking the inside and 
covering the outside with bookbinder's 
cloth. 

The maximum length of lens hood may 
be arrived at by making a drawing similar 
to fig. 4. 

Draw the centre line AB equal to the 
focus of the lens. (If it is a 6-inch lens 
draw line AB six inches long.) Make AD 
and AC each equal to half the longest 
side of the plate used, and at right angles 
to the centre line AB. Rule lines between 
points BD and BC, and prolong them to 
E and F. Now through point B draw a 
line LL parallel to CD, making BL and 
BL each equal to half the diameter of the 
lens mount. From these points draw lines 
parallel to the centre line so as to inter- 
sect the lines ED and FC at XX. Now 
the distance measured from points XX to 
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the line CD will give you the distance the 
front of your lens hood may extend from 
the ground glass of your camera when set 
at infinity. As this position gives the 
shortest length of lens hood, there will 


should be concise, and preferably 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND Р. N. | 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 


are invited for this 


illustrated by diagrams and 


therefore be no fear of it cutting off a 
portion of your picture when focussed for 
any distance nearer than infinity. L. K. 


———— $T - 


AN IMPROVISED TRIMMING BOARD. 


T sometimes happens, when one is 
away from home, that one wants to 
trim half-plate or other fairly large prints 
to odd sizes, and there is no shape of the 
right size, or even a 

T-square, obtainable. 

Under these circum- 


stances the following 
/ N method will be found 
to soive the difficulty. 
It may even be 
i { adopted when опе is 
at home, for with 


prints of fairly large 
size it gives results 
that are quite ac- 
curate enough for 
| ordinary work. 

First of all let me say that a small 
slab of carborundum, about three inches 
long, an inch wide, and three-quarters ot 
an inch thick, is a most useful pocket 
companion; with it one can put a keen 
edge on the blade of an ordinary pocket- 
knife that will cut prints as well as a 
trimming-knife. 

Some years ago the amateur ensured a 
clean-cut edge to his prints by trimming 
them on a sheet of glass, but the profes- 
sional paper cutter, mount cutter, etc., 
knowing that this way of working quickly 
turned and blunted the edge of a knife, 
trimmed his pictures on old pieces of 
cardboard, for he usually had odd pieces 
that were of no other use. The amateur 
has not usually an unlimited number of 
scraps of card, and to use good card for 
such a purpose is extravagant, but if he 
will try trimming on a well-sized journal 
or weekly, he will find that it makes an 
excellent trimming board, for it allows the 
blade to sink cleanly into it, and so en- 
sures a clean edge to the print, and does 
not turn the edge of the knife. Soft paper, 
such as that used for the daily papers, 
should not be used. 

Lay the journal on a flat table and trim 
on it till the top pages become too cut up 
to form a flat base any longer, then tear 
them off, and go on working on the 
remainder; continue the process till the 
whole journal is used up. 

Now, let us consider the question of 
making the opposite edges of the prints 
parallel to one another. By the use of 
any hard straight-edge and the knife, cut 
the first side of the photograph, then lay 
it so that this edge ities accurately along 
the lettering of one line of printing; 
place the straight-edge on the photo- 
graph in position for cutting the opposite 
side, and set it true with the print- 
ing that appears on either side of the 
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photograph, and cut along it. Seeing 
that the lines of printing are parallel, the 
two cuts must likewise be so. Now 
for the right-angled cuts: lay the photo- 
graph as before, with the two cut sides 
along the printing, but allow one end to 
protrude (so to speak) beyond the side 
of the column of printing into the blank 
margin of the page, then lay the straight- 
edge along the side of the column and 
cut; reverse the photograph and cut 
the other end in the same manner. 
As the margin of the column is at right 
angles to the lines of printing, these 
two latter cuts will be at right angles to 
the former two, and we shall have a 
properly trimmed photograph. The jour- 
nal can be revolved on a smooth table 
when an ordinary trimming shape is used, 
in the same manner as a revolving trim- 
ming board—shape, photograph, and all 
—so that all four sides may be cut with- 
out one having to wander round the table, 
or having to reset the shape, so that for 
ordinary work it makes a good base. 
Even with the best of our two-column 
publications the printing in the two 
columns may not be in the same line, or 
the two sets of lines not be parallel. Take 
a journal with either of these faults, 
and call the column on the left of the 
page our “standard”; its left edge where 
the lines begin will be at right 
angles to the lines, so that all that will 
have to be done is, with a pencil and the 
straight-edge, to draw a series of lines 
dead through the centre of the letters of 
some of the lines of our standard column, 
and continue them across the left-hand 
column. When trimming, the straight- 
edge and cut edges are set to these pencil 
lines, and so the process works easily and 
accurately. H. M. L. 
— > p->- 


WASHING PRINTS AND FILMS. 


HE household bucket may be pressed 

into service for washing prints and 

films free from hypo, in the following 
simple manner :— 

Procure some brass tubing of a suitable 
diameter to take indiarubber gas-piping. 
Bend it in the shape of a letter U as snug 
as possible without flattening. To each 
end put on a piece of india-rubber tubing 
of a suitable length to reach to the bottom 
of the bucket inside and outside. It is 


- 
- 
— نے ہے .~ 


then ready for use by hanging on the edge 
of the bucket, as shown in sketch. Wash- 
ing is performed in the usual way by 
floating with clips, and the suction is 
started by drawing the bottom of the out- 
side pipe. If this method is objected to, 
an alternative way is to fill the pipe by 
immersing it complete in water, pinch both 
ends, place in position on the bucket, and 
then release theends. = W.P. 
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TESTING PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 
T is a truism that the most successful worker in any art or 
craft is the man who pays most attention to details. The purity 
of the reagents used for the purposes of photography is a factor 
in the final result, and those who wish to produce the finest work 


must use the best chemicals. It may be of interest to some of the 
more advanced and ambitious readers who аге perhaps 
unacquainted with the principles of chemical analysis, to know 
how they may test their own chemicals for possible impurities, 
and also ascertain the contents of a bottle the label of which may 
have been destroyed. 

Distilled Water.—It is no use buying pure chemicals if they 
are to be dissolved in ordinary tap-water, which contains a great 
many impurities. Hence a good supply of pure distilled water 
is a necessity to the photographer who makes up his own solu- 
tions. It should be entirely free from colour, smell, and taste, 
and upon evaporating half an ounce or so to dryness in a clean 
basin, preferably, though not necessarily, of platinurn, should 
leave no residue whatever. The absence of the salts of copper, 
iron, and lead is proved by a drop or two of ammonium sulphide 
producing no precipitate. Frequently occurring impurities are 
soluble sulphates and chlorides of the above or other metals. 
To prove the purity of a sample as regards these substances 
add successively a small quantity of nitrate of barium and nitrate 
of silver in solution, neither of which should produce any precipi- 
tate. | 

Hydrochloric Acid is recognised by its peculiar smell, also by 
the production ot a copious curdy white precipitate with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. This precipitate dissolves instantly in 
strong liquid ammonia. The common impurities are sulphuric 
acid and metallic salts, also arsenic and sulphurous acid. The 
first two may be tested for by treating separate portions diluted 
with twice their volume of distilled water with solutions of 
barium chloride and sulphuretted hydrogen respectively, which 
would produce precipitates if the impurities in question were 
present. To test for arsenic boil a little of the diluted acid with 
a clean strip of copper foil in a test-tube for several minutes. 
The copper should not be tarnished or stained. If sulphurous 
acid is present, the fumes evolved on dissolving a little perfectly 


pure granulated zinc (it should be noted that impure zinc itself: 


contains arsenic) in a diluted sample will produce black stains 
on a piece of paper moistened with a solution of sugar of lead. 

Nitrate of Silver.—This may be recognised in solution by add- 
ing a drop of hydrochloric acid, which will produce a curdy white 
precipitate of chloride of silver, instantly soluble in ammonia, 
and turning purple on exposure to sunlight, especially if mixed 
with sugar or other organic matter. The nitrate of silver of 
commerce is sufficiently pure for photographic purposes, pro- 
viding it has been recrystallised. 

Platinum Chloride.—That a supposed solution of this substance 
contains some salt of platinum may be proved by adding a few 
drops to a solution of ammonium chloride. А yellow precipitate 
is formed, which, upon heating, say, on the blade of a penknife 
in a gas flame, yields spongy, metallic platinum. That the salt 
is a chloride, and not some other compound, had best in this 
case be tested as follows, the nitrate of silver test not being satis- 
factory with platinum salts. Warm a portion with sulphuric 
acid and a little peroxide of manganese, when an intense and 
irritating odour of chlorine will be perceived. 

Potassium Bromide.— Ап aqueous solution mixed with a strong 
solution of tartaric acid gives a white precipitate consisting of 
tiny but distinct crystals upon standing for some minutes. The 
production of the precipitate can be hastened by violent shaking 
or rapid stirring. This proves the presence of the metal potas- 
sium. To detect the bromide, since other salts of potassium 
would give the above reaction, add a drop of the solution to one 
of nitrate of silver, and note that the dirty-white precipitate 
formed is not nearly so readily soluble in ammonia as that pro- 
duced by hydrochloric acid. 
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Hypo.—This is really sodium thiosulphate, improperly called 
hyposulphite. It is pure enough as a commercial article for use 
as a fixing agent in photography. It may be recognised by 
colouring the flame of a spirit lamp bright yellow, and by 
depositing sulphur and giving rise to the odour of burning sulphur 
upon adding a little hydrochloric acid to the solution. The first 
test proves the sodium constituent, the second the acid. 

Potassium Bichromate has so characteristic a colour that it will 
not be likely to be mistaken for any other substance found in a 
photographic laboratory. It is quite pure enough as purchased 
for the gum bichromate and similar processes. 

Potassium Ferricyanide (or Red Prussiate of Potask).—The 
crystals of this substance are red, but there is another salt of 
potash called ferrocyanide, or yellow prussiate, occurring in yellow 
flaky crystals, and owing to the similarity of the names the two 
may sometimes be confused, especially if someone else is sent to 
the chemist. Moreover, a dilute solution of red prussiate is not 
readily distinguishable from a rather stronger solution of the 
yellow prussiate, the red solid yielding a yellow solution. When 
in doubt it is only necessary to add a drop of the solution to 
solutions of proto-sulphate of iron and ferric chloride. Dis- 
regard any faint bluish-white precipitate formed, and nete in 
which it produces at once a deep Prussian blue. If in the first 
solution, then the sample is red prussiate; if in the second, 
it is yellow or ferrocyanide. A dilute solution of potassium 
bichromate is also yellow, but gives no blue colour with either 
of the above salts of iron. Н. J. R. 
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At the Wellington Gallery, 101, High Holborn, W.C., Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward have now on view a new series of pictures 
demonstrating the results obtainable on their well-known pro- 
ducts. Readers of THE A. P. who may be in the neighbourhood 
are invited to call and inspect these pictures. 


“ Photographic Scraps.’’—The contents of the June issue ot 
Messrs. Ilford's little publication include articles on “ Otter- 
hunting with the Camera,” “The Camera in the Workshop,” 
“Diamidophenol for Zenith Plates,” etc. Copies can be obtained 
gratis from dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ilford, E., on 
receipt of halfpenny stamp for postage. 


* Monica and Murren, and Some Magicians ” is the title of a 
little booklet written by Ward Muir, and issued by Messrs. 
Raines and Co., of Ealing. It deals in the form of a short story 
with some snapshots taken at Miirren by Monica and subse- 
quently made into fine enlarged pictures by the Magicians, who, 
we are informed in a footnote, are Messrs. Raines and Co., of 
Ealing. As an advertisement the idea is excellent, and both the 
author and Messrs. Raines are to be congratulated. Readers of 
THE A. P. will be able to obtain a copy free on application to 
the firm at St. Mary’s Road, Ealing. 


Messrs. Houghton’s recently issued a showcard on which was 
a large print of a seaside beach scene. This showcard was 
exhibited by a number of the principal photographic dealers, and 
customers were invited to say what place was represented. A 
30s. folding Ensign camera was offered to the first person who 
could tell where the picture was taken. The first correct answer 
was received from Mr. Charles Ernest Grace, of George Lane, 
‘Lewisham, S.E., to whom the prize camera has been awarded. 
The picture was taken at Gorleston. A very large number of 
entries was received, and scores of different seaside towns were 
suggested. 

A Book on the Latent Image.—Those of our readers who may 
be interested in the chemical and physical nature of the modern 
dry plate will find much in the way of instruction in Dr. 
Andressen’s * Das Latente Lichtbild,” a booklet of sixty-two pages, 
which has recently been issued by the publishing house of 
Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle. The respective functions of silver 
iodide, bromide, and chloride in gelatine emulsion are con- 
sidered, and next the author explains the three usual theories of 
the latent image, namely, the sub-bromide theory, the metallic 
silver theory, and the structure theory. Afterwards there is a 
study of the conditions under which the latent image can be 
destroyed, and also the essential conditions and phenomena of 
development. The price of Dr. Andressen’s book is 2 marks 4a 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. S. Denver, 145, Keniiworth Avenue, Shawlands, Glasgow. 
(Title of print, “Greenock Harbour.") Technical data: Imperial 
Ortho., backed; lens, Goerz; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5oth sec. ; 
time of day, 10 a.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, Wellington smooth bromide. 


The Second Prize to Miss G. Collins, 5o, Mildmay Road, 
Canonbury, N. (Title of print, “A Portrait.") Technical data: 
Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, Ross; stop, Е/6; exposure, 3 sec. ; 
time of day, 3 p.m., April; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, Wellington bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Н. Р. Dinelli, Central Library, 
Hammersmith, W. (Title of print, “A Helping Hand.") Tech- 
nical data: plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho.; lens, Cooke; stop, 
F/6.5 ; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., Мау; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

"The Mounting Prize to S. Tordoff, 53, Ash Street, Southport. 
(Title of print, “Eileen”). Technical data: plate, Marion 
Record; lens, Tessar; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 4 sec.; time of 
day, 2 p.m., May ; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington Chamois bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; Miss Afriat, London, W.; E. S. 
Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; H. T. Davey, Bournemouth ; Raymond 
Walker, Bath ; J. Johnson, Cambridge; G. C. Weston, Harles- 
den, N.W.; Walter Harper, Nelson, Lancs.; A. R. Bixby, 
Ipswich; C. A. White, Newport, I.W. ; A. Humphries, Wimble- 
don, S.W. ; Jas. Goodwin, Lewisham, S.E. ; M. O. Dell Walham 
Green, S.W. 

Class I. 

Georffrey M. Boumphrey, Lymm; A. V. Southgate, Ipswich ; 
Edward Roper, Ipswich; F. H. B. Smith, Canterbury ; Herbert 
Felton, Hanwell, W.; E. H. Plumpton, Cobham; C. E. Taylor, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W.; C. and H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; 
Chas. H. Fox, Muswell Hill, N.; W. W. M. Miller, Weybridge ; 
Arthur O. Gillett, Felsted; G. H. Hanlin, Leith; Wm. Watson, 
Nelson; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Walter Jeffery, London, 
E.C.; Miss Delarue, London. S.E.; A. Goffey, Liscard; Rev. 
Dr. Richards, Bristol; Jas. Baker, Birtley ; J. J. van der Hoeven, 
Rotterdam ; John M. Knapp, Wolverton; H. T. Davey, Bourne- 
mouth; F. H. Latham, St. Helens. 


Class II. 

A. V. Southgate, Ipswich; Hy. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; 
A. A. Smith, Birmingham; H. S. Welton, Wallasey; B. A. 
Taylor, King's Lynn; Е. Sheppard, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Walter 
Young, Leicester; R. Smith, High Wycombe; Mrs. G. T. 
Tomlinson, Derby; K. L. Shaw, Harringay, N.; Miss E. B. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints mast reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 09990099009000009900009000000000000050000900000000005 9000 9059092900200090090000000000900090090* 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date 
Developer, and Printing Process 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entra 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) .............,... — CREE 


IMPORTANT,—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sutticiently larze stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enciosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or deiay. 


State here ss Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


Hope, Wandsworth Common, S.W.; F. J. Borley, Ipswich; 
P. J. Lamb, Bristol. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to F. E. Tinker, 179, Fox 
Street, Sheffield. (Title of print, “Spring in the Wood.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial Ortho.; lens, г. r.; stop, Е/8; 
exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, 3.30 p.m., May; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, carbon. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. H. Woodroffe, M.D., St. 
Martin's, College Road, Harrow, N.W. (Title of print, 
“Mollwo.” "Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho. ; lens, 
Beck Isostigmar; stop, F/6; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 
11 a.m., August; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, 
enlarged on Cream Crayon bromide, toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Geo. Jarvis, Fife; F. L. Dore, Inverness, N.B.; S. Mears, 
London, W.C. ; J. К. Page, Hounslow; К. J. Bell, London, Е.С. ; 
R. L. Hunte, Georgetown, Demerara; S. Brown, Colne; J. H. 
Woodroffe, Harrow; Harry Whitelock, Lewisham; E. H. 
Curtis, Ipswich; F. L. Wright, Ipswich; Frank H. Tonzeau, 
Victoria, S.W.; Rupert Midworth, Fulham (2); J. Brewster, 
Norwich; Mrs. M. Smith, Hastings; J. R. Charlton, West 
Acton, №. ; S. Mitchell, Norwich ; Geo. Bishop Hayes, Croydon ; 
J. D. Robinson, Darlington; H. P. Barnes, Hackney, N.E.; 
John R. Upton, Hornsey, N.; Frank Emy, South Norwood; 
G. A. Rodger, Sheffield ; J. Waugh, Bellingham ; F. A. Waldren, 
Hounslow; J. W. Bell, Newcastle-on-Tyne; M. Booth, Hey- 
wood; D. Е. Martin, Wellington College; А. С. Brown, Bexhill; 
Н. C. Sapper, East Dulwich, S.E.; С. Greenfield, Brighton ; 
Frank Neal, Norwich; Miss Grace A. Wyatt, Cricklewood, 
N.W. ; J. С. Johnson, Sunderland ; Edward Golden, Blackheath ; 
A. F. Brown, Bolton; W. E. Linton, Hull; Miss H. Griffiths, 
Hereford ; John L. Chisholm, Glasgow (2); Wilfred Wild, Leeds ; 
W. Bedford, Kensington, S.W.; B. A. Taylor, King’s Lynn; 
A. Gilbert, Oakamoor; H. W. Stonard, Wanstead; W. F. 
Brown, Manchester; Leonard Anderson, Belgravia, S.W.; Mrs. 
Parker, Cliffe-at-Hoo; B. Setchfield, Manea; Arthur E. Lymon, 
Bedford; Arthur O. Gillet, Felsted; A. H. Ramage, Catford, 
S.E.; P. H. Parsons, Canterbury; A. E. Coleman, Fulham, 
S.W.; A. J. Gould, West Kirby (2); Miss S. Morris, London, 
S.W.; John D. Steell, Highgate, N. ; K. E. Cooke, Cambridge ; 
R. O. Thomas, Cheltenham; T. A. Carter, Stroud Green; 
Walter Young, Leicester ; H. J. Symcox, Herne Hill, S.E.; A. H. 
Bird, Stoke-on-Trent; Geo. Richards, Marylebone, W.; A. F. 
Purnell, Enfield; C. J. Rodda, Tottenham, N. 
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Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens. Stop. Time of Day, Date. 
Developer. and Printing PrOCESS SSS Ne сава ноа ае 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
]have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (sha lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ...... eee 0900090600260 94909 009000099000000009*0*- 


Address *99909*8022099099900990090900000050000900000990900900000909000900000089000909000€9 9e90990000v09009009090090009000020* 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and (fits return 
ie desired a suthciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 

enciosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
State һеге.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed (ос return 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION." 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the abovo Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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The Nature Photographic Society. 

The Nature Photographic Society have been 
experiencing some difüculty in getting their useful 
little Journal issued, but when it has arrived, be- 
lated though it may be, it is well worth waiting 
for, and reflects the care that has been bestowed 
upon it by the producers. It includes, among 
other interesting articles, some account of the 

st year's work, and it is evident the society 
as outgrown the parochial effort it appeared 
with, and now the control and influence is being 
broadened, or apparently so. The only breaker 
I see ahead is the danger of the organisation 
losing its provincial character, and becoming a 
London fixture. The current annual meeting, 
and, I believe, the previous one, was held in 
London, likewise the first exhibition. In the 
south it may be the most convenient centre, but 
the north is thus cut out completely, and this 
point should not be lost sight of. Early in the 
formation of the society it was intended to rotate 
between the north and the south. 


Abolition of the Fellowship. | 

Two important matters that call for comment 
were decided at the annual meeting almost with 
unanimity. The fellowship and  associateship 
were done away with, and thus each member is 
placed on an equal footing. This, of course, 
necessitated the equalising of the subscription 
also, and it is now 55. per annum, same as 
formerly for fellowship, and double the amount 
for previous ordinary membership. No one who 
knows anything of society work and its attendant 
expenses will complain of a five-shilling minimum 
subscription. The letters denoted by a fellow- 
ship following one's name may gratify the vanity 
of the photographer, but it does not enable him 
to take any better photographs, and I am with 
the president, Mr. Edward J. Bedford, when he 
says that the society will gain in dignity by the 
change. To say nothing more, it was an illegal 
act to elect fellows to a society not possessing a 
charter. The new secretary is Mr. H. Armytage 
Sanders, of 26, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.; the treasurer, Mr. Harold G. Bailey, of 
то, Fulham Place, Paddington, W.; Mr. Carl 
Edwards, the past secretary, retains the business 
end of the Journal, and Mr. J. J. Ward the 
editorship. 


Hull Visits its Neighbour. 

In their excursion to Beverley the members of 
the Hull Photographic Society divided their force 
into two parties. the architecturalists going direct 
to raid the Minster and St. Mary's, whilst the 
pictorialists (no reflection on the first named) 
got out of the train at Cottingham and walked 
over the fields to Beverley. The route offered 
many possibilities, and the Hull camerists are not 
slow in seizing upon them, even though it be a 
naturally posed rustic asleep. But that is another 
story, for a shrill voice from near is crying, " Hey, 
Johnny, they're takkin’ yer photo." 


How to Ramble. By a Rambler. 

Mr. Bathgate, a prominent member of the 
Greenock Ramblers’ Club, was a very useful visi- 
tor at the excursion of the Greenock Camera Club 
on Saturday week. He had laid up a store of 
information anent the Milliken Estate, and the 
coming together of the two organisations on a 
ramble secmed to let it loose. It was a sociable 
company, with a rare feeling of brotherhood that 
scemed to suggest a joint outing later in the 
Season, опе party to take the pictures, the other 
to supply the stories and *he developer. 


The Chief Utility of Bromide. 

Torbay Camera Society finds no difficulty in 
arousing interest for a demonstration, even in 
the glorious weather we are now experiencing. 
The president, Col. W. Fothergill Macmullen, 
gave a very interesting demonstration on “Ех. 
posure in Bromide Printing." Whilst not dis- 
counting any of the other processes, he said, 
perhaps the chief utility of bromide is the power 
it gives to make enlargements from small nega- 
tives. It is no longer necessary to carry about 
a whole-plate camera in order to produce a whole- 
plate print; it can be produced from the smallest 
negative—a print of practically any size—which 
will render in every detail all the fcatures of the 
original and may often be an improvement on it. 
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Richmond to Have an Exhibition. 

The Richmond Camera Club have decided upon 
a progressive feature of society organisation. It 
is, I believe, a considerable number of years since 
the club made an effort in the direction of an 
exhibition, but this year the society is going 
strongly for one. There has been a welcome addi- 
tion to the membership of the club during the 
past year or two, and the annual print competi- 
tion, held earlier in the year, was quite a good 
show. The society is doing the right thing, amd,with- 
out doubt, the exhibition will have the equally 
welcome effect of bringing still more members in. 
The committee have not, however, on this occa- 
sion, thought it advisable to throw the exhibi- 
tion entirely open. Mr. F. T. Coupland is the 
exhibition secretary. 


Rugby Takes Up Survey. 

The Rugby Photographic Society have arranged 
a most excellent series of excursions, and have 
evenly divided them between Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Consequently, all the members can 
avail themselves of the privileges on whichever 
day is more convenient. Four prizes are offered for 
pictures by members taken on the outings. Some 
years ago this society presented to the town a 
collection of photographs of local interest, which 
are preserved in the museum at the Free Library. 
In view of the changes which are being made 
in the town and district, it is desirable to continue 
this record work, and members are bcing invited 
to contribute prints, particularly of old or in- 
teresting buildings, etc., which are likely 
to be demolished that are within a radius 
of 15 miles of Rugby. Prints may be of any 
size, from quarter-plate to 10 by 8, and should 
preferably be either sulphide toned bromide, car- 
bon, or platinotype prints. Special attention 
should be paid to thorough fixing and washing. 
Non-members interested in the work are also 
asked to assist with prints, and if duplicates 
are sent, the extra copy will be sent to the War- 
wickshire Survey, provided it is of sufficient in- 
terest. By the way, the Rugby Society has a new 
secretary in Mr. A. H. Brett, of 105, Bath Street, 
Rugby, the late scribe, Mr. Haigh, having been 
compelled to relinquish ofhce owing to ill-health. 


Worcester Exhibition a Success. 

The Worcestershire Camera Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid show they have put up 
for the tenth annual display. The entries were 
fairly well maintained, as also was the standard 
of previous shows, helped, perhaps, by a 
few works from afar. The classes for slides and 
colour transparencies were better filled than last 
year, and the artistry was as good as ever. One 
is glad to notice that Midland Federation prints 
were responsible for a good show in the East 
Gallery, and Mr. H. G. Longford was a de- 
serving winner in this section. To Worcester 
people the work of the members of the local 
society appeals most strongly, and we are pleased 
to say it was in no way inferior to any on exhibi- 
tion, and as a class was very well supported in 
every respect. 


Survey Work at Edinburgh. 

On one or two previous occasions I have re- 
ferred to the good work the Edinburgh Society 
is doing in the carrying out of the photographic 
survey of the George Square Ward, and now, I 
have pleasure in announcing, the work is prac- 
tically finished. The society hopes to have the 
portfolio of prints ready for presentation to the 
Corporation at the beginning of the winter ses- 
sion. George Square is one of the most historic 
and pictorial wards in the city. Other wards 
have already been completed, so there is good 
reason to believe that before long a complete 
record of old Edinburgh will be available. 


How to Cinema. 

Mr. Fenton is a Lancashire handyman, and 
at the Dukinfield Photographic Society, of which 
he is a member, he caused considerable amuse- 
ment with his cinematograph machine, when he 
explained the different parts, and how they got 
there, clock wheels, a bicycle, a gas meter, and 
sundry other articles contributing to the make-up. 
Mr. Fenton exhibited a number of films, clearly 
demonstrating the efficiency oí his instrument and 
his own ingenuity. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Success Rewards Determination. 

The librarian of the Batley Public Library is 
to be congratulated on the excellent show of 
photographic work he gathered together. He has 
been ably assisted by Mr. C. H. Giggal (late sec- 
retary of the now defunct Batley Photographic 
Society—why defunct, I cannot understand, after 
having seen this show). Great credit, indeed, is due 
to the organisers of this effort, for the show is not 
only attractive but is a fairly representative one, 
as will be readily understood when I say that 
nrints have been sent from the Leeds Photographic 
Society, Leeds Camera Club, Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society, Sunderland Camera Club, and 
Birstall Photographic, whilst THE А. P. 
AND P. N. loaned a collection of thirty-six 
prize prints. The latter, being drawn from many 
parts of the country, created a very special in- 
terest with the visiting public. Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, a past president of the Yorkshire 
Federation, made a very fine show with twelve 
splendid exhibits. 


Шога Training Photographers. 


The Ilford Photographic Society is one of the 
societies in the Federation of East Anglia who 
likewise intend to encourage the younger members 
of the society to attend the excursions as fre- 
quently as possible. This will be doubly bene- 
ficial to them, because it is being arranged that 
some of the committee will attend all club outings 
to give them the benefit of their knowledge in 
showing them what to take and how to take it, 
and they will also give them personal instruction 
in developing their plates. All this will lead up 
to the winter session, when monthly competitions 
will be held on the sealed handicap system, thus 
giving the beginner the same chance as the ad- 
vanced worker. 


Portsmouth Wakes Up. 

Portsmouth sadly needs waking up with regard 
to camera pictures, says its estimable president, 
Mr. Dawe. Having had this feature pointed out, 
it is hoped the alarum will be kept set at an 
early hour. The occasion was the presentation 
of exhibition prizes by Sir T. Scott Foster, who 
was reminiscently inclined and told how he had 
dabbled in a little tent, sensitising and developing 
his own plates. The old saluting battery was 
& favourite point for photographing craft enter- 
ing and leaving the harbour, but woe betide the 
man who tries it on now! Bread and water in a 
fortress or the local prison would be his developer. 


The Summer Programme. 

The secretary of the Dukinfield Society informs 
me they have prepared a good list of rambles, 
and members may see it posted in the room. 
Some interesting lectures are also arranged, and 
they led off with Mr. W. F. Slater of London, who 
is always interesting and instructive. His sub- 
ject on this occasion was “With a Kodak in 
Bavaria.” 


Blackburn Annual Report. 

The Blackburn Camera Club report having had 
a fairly successful year, although their net in- 
crease of members is nil The financial aspect 
was extremely good, with nearly £18 to the credit 
side. The winter session had been well attended, 
and instruction lectures had started with “expo- 
sure,” and progressed as a series through the 
various stages to the “finished print.” The value 
of the work done was reflected in the annual 
exhibition, which reached a standard of excel- 
lence not hitherto attained. Mr. H. Neville was 
elected president, and w. E. Balme is again the 
secretary. 


Motor 'Bus and Outings. 

The motor ’bus is plaving an important part in 
the life of the London societies, so far as the 
summer outings are concerned. Woolwich found 
the convenience of the friendly motor when they 
went to Wanstead Park on a recent Saturday. 


Special Outing Class at a Scotch Exhibition. 


The Dennistoun Photographic Association have 
added interest to their excellent set of outings 
by providing a special class at the club’s annual 
exhibition for pictures taken on the club outings. 
This is a very excellent feature, with advantages 
mutual to the excursions, and the exhibition. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


All queries and 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre,London, W.C., and marked 
"Query" or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on ne side of the paper only. 


Spots on Glazed Print. 

I followed directions given in THE A. P. for 

transferring prints from hardening bath to 

glass, but noticed through the glass a number 

of white spots and though I used the squeegee 

again it made no difference, etc. 

W. R. H. (Newry). 
Your print shows two quite different 

kinds of spots. First, a number of minute 
white spots, due to dust specks either on 
or in the film, or on the paper, so cutting 
off printing light. Also a number of 
larger dull-surface spots, only seen at cer- 
tain angles. These are most probably due 
to small air bells imprisoned between the 
paper and glass, which prevent the paper 
at these places coming into actual contact 
with the glass. Before laying the print in 
contact with the glass for glazing, rub the 
surface of the print all over with a tuft of 
wet cotton wool. It is also very important 
to make sure that the glass is quite clean 
and free from any trace of finger grease. 


Pyro Tank Development. 
Would you kindly give me formula for pyro- 
soda (4o oz.) tank developer, etc. 
H. W. (Witney). 
Water 40 0z., soda sulphite 2 oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 2 drams, pyro 1 dram, 
soda carbonate 1 oz. Time, somewhere 
about 1o minutes, at temperature about 
65 deg. F. Not possible to give exact time, 
as this depends on the plate, temperature, 
type of negative desired, etc. 
Various. 
(1) I propose fixing a mirror at 45 deg. with 
the focussing screen. What kind of glass 
should the mirror consist of, and how fixed to 
fold up? (2) Please give measurements and 
directions for making enlarger to different 
dimensions up to whole-plate. (3) Is Wat- 
kins’ factorial system the best method of 
developing? (4) What would be the factors 
for Imperial pyro-soda developer? 
A. W. R. (Darlington). 
(1) You had better use the thinnest glass 
for the mirror that you can obtain. It may 
be held in a light wooden frame, and 
hinged to the bottom of the ground-glass 
frame, against which it folds flat. (2) It is 
quite out of the question to devote space 
on this page for working description, 
drawings, etc. Details of enlargers of 
various forms and kinds have already 
appeared from time to time in this journal. 
(3) It is not for us to say what is the dest 
way of developing. Opinions on this, as 
on most other photographic matters, vary 
considerably. But we may say that the 


Watkins factor system is an excellent 
method, especially for those of short 
experience. It is used by many prominent 
workers. You had better invest a shilling 
in a copy of the Watkins manual, which 
will tell you more about this and many 
other matters than we can here find space 
for. (4) It will explain how to calculate 
the time factor for developers generally. 


Blue and Green Tones, etc. 
I have some gaslight prints which I should 
like to tone blue and green. Also how to 
remove stains р» 


(Bishop Stortford). 
You may try your luck with the follow- 
ing toning baths, but note that gas- 
light prints in general do not seem so 
amenable to toning in this way as 
bromide prints. Blue tones: Water то oz., 
iron perchloride 35 gr., oxalic acid 20 gr., 
acetic acid 1 dram, potass. ferricyanide 
15 gr. Wash after toning in: Water 20 02., 
acetic acid 1 dram. Green tones: (A) 
Water 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide 20 gr., 
ammonia s drops. (B) Water 1 oz., vana- 
dium chloride 1 gr., ferric chloride 1 gr. 
Bleach print in A. Wash 5 to 10 minutes. 
Tone in B. Float print face down on 
deep dish of water for 5 to 10 minutes. To 
remove the grey fog on edges of print rub 
it when dry with a pledget of cotton wool 
slightly moistened with methylated spirit. 


Black Tones on Self-toning P.O.P. 
How can I get black tones on self-toning 
POET G. S. (Charfield). 

If you want a black and white print why 

not get it by a direct method, e.g. bromide 
or gaslight, and so save all toning, time, 
trouble, and cost? But if you must use 
P.O.P., then the only thing to do is to gold 
tone in the usual way, and then again 
tone in a platinum bath. But even then 
you are not likely to get such good blacks 
as by the first-named, direct-development 
method. 


Photographing Metal. 
I have to photograph a silver bowl and 
other pieces of plate. Kindly give hints, etc. 

E. M. C. (Bayswater). 

Use a side-light ; cover the window with 
fine muslin or tissue paper; use a dark, 
dull background and tablecover. Arrange 
a large screen, e.g. clothes-horse covered 
with black velvet, facing the objects, so 
placed that it comes just in front of the 
camera, and the lens peeps through a hole 
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in this black screen. In this way one can 
get rid of tiresome cross reflections. Use 
a well-coated and backed plate, speed 
optional. As a first try we suggest you 
use a rapid plate, and stop F/8, and give 
an exposure of 3 to 4 seconds. Use a 
very dilute developer, and do not over- 
develop, or your high-lights will print 
ugly blurs. 


Shutter Speed. 


I have a second-hand quarter-plate magazine 
camera. Could you tell me the average 
speed of shutters on this kind of camera, or 
how to test it for myself? 


H. E. H. (Poplar). 

Shutter speeds on cameras of this kind 
vary so greatly that one can only say “any- 
thing between 1-1oth and 1-soth; but most 
likely about 1-20th.” Shutter-speed test- 
ing is a far more delicate job than is gener- 
ally supposed. Messrs. Beck, of 68, Corn- 
hill, London, E.C., however, undertake 
the testing of shutters for a very small 
fee. 


Various Queries. 
(1) When testing light for exposure, where 
should meter be held? (2) When photograph- 
ing any landscape, and with lens at infinity, 
all seems sharp with F/4.5. Is there any 
advantage in sharpness by tat ar, down to, 
say, F/8. A. T. (Burnley). 
The proper use of a meter is to measure 
the strength of the light reflected by the 
object (to be photographed) into the lens. 
Therefore the rational plan is to hold it 
either in front of the lens, or some similar 
position, so that it receives the light 
reflected from the object towards the 
camera. Broadly put, the smaller the stop 
the sharper the definition. But there are 
practical limits to this sweeping assertion. 
For if we use too small a stop we get 
diffraction coming in and softening the 
definition. But one may say that this is 
negligible till we get into the region of 
F/64. Also the actual size of the grains of 
silver forming the image put a limit to the 
sharpness in another way. But here, 
again, this does not come in until we 
magnify, i.e. enlarge, the image to a ccn- 
siderable extent. Although your eye may 
not see much difference on the ground 
glass between, say, F/6 and F/8, yet the 
latter would be the sharper, and so would 
stand more magnification. 


Prints on Fabrics. 
I would be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly inform me how to get prints on hand- 
kerchiefs, and if they would come off again 
during washing. G. T. F. (Burslem). 
This can be done in various ways. For 
the best and most lasting method choose 
the platinotype process, but this is not 
quite a beginner’s process. The more 
usual method is by means of silver. 
Roughly, it may be worked as follows: 
Ten grains of Iceland moss are macerated 
in one ounce of boiling water, allowed to 
cool, and filtered. Twenty grains of sodium 
chloride are dissolved in this. The dry 
fabric is soaked in this for ro to 15 
minutes, wrung out, and dried flat, and 
smoothed with very cool flat-iron. The 
fabric is now brushed over with a 5o gr. 
per ounce solution of silver nitrate in dis- 
tilled water, and dried (flat) in the dark. 
This is then printed. under a contrasty 
negative, well washed in cold water, toned 
in: Water ro oz., soda phosphate 20 gr., 
gold chloride 2 gr. Again washed, and 
fixed in ro per cent. hypo, and finally well 
washed, dried, and ironed. "This image, if 
properly made, is not removed by ordinary 
(laundry) washing. 
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226th 
Lesson. 


N our last lesson we 
examined a batch of 
landscapes, indicating 
their strong and weak 
points, and then 
referring to one of 
them qn out that 
the addition of a sky 
would be a great 
improvement, and 
promised that this 
week's lesson should 
deal with the problem 
and show how it was 
to be done. Fig. 1 

shows the straight print from the nega- 

tive, and it will be seen that the negative 
is. soft enough to allow a tint to print 
through the sky portion. When no sky 
is to be added this soft grey tint is 
rather an advantage, for it suggests 
atmosphere, whereas a perfectly white 
expanse of paper suggests nothing at 
all. But when a sky 15 to be added we 
want an absolutely unexposed area of 


Fig. 1. 


bromide emulsion on our bromide paper 
to receive the delicate gradations of 
cloud form, and so we must have the 
sky portion in the negative quite 
opaque enough to prevent any trace of 
light passing through it in the time 
required to expose the landscape. 

The adding of a sky is done most 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


easily in the enlarging lantern, and the 
first exposure will be that through the 
landscape negative, the sky portion of 
the picture being quite unexposed. 
Then, having changed the negatives, 
the second exposure is made for the sky, 
this time taking care that no further 
exposure takes place in the foreground. 
Certain little points of detail must be 
noted. For instance, the paper will be 
removed from the easel and placed in 
a light-tight box, while the negatives 
are being changed in the carrier of the 
enlarger. Also a couple of good-sized 
pencil dots will be made on the bromide 
paper in the positions shown in fig. 2 
to indicate where the sky printing must 
stop and to enable the clouds to be 
properly placed. Also the top of the 
bromide paper must be marked “ sky,”so 
that when the paper is being replaced 
on the easel for the addition of the sky 
there may be no mistake as to the right 
way up to fix it. So much for the broad 
outline. The first step with our subject 


is to block out the sky so that it may 
print perfectly white. This sounds very 
formidable, but in reality it is quite a 
simple matter if properly approached. 
To paint round so delicate a sky line as 
that of trees would be to produce a very 
hard and cutting edge. Instead, we use 
a pencil; and indeed, not only for trees, 


IMPROVING A LANDSCAPE PICTURE. 


but for all landscape outlines. The 
film surface of the negative is rubbed 
over with retouching medium, taking 
care not to apply it too thickly, and then 
with a somewhat soft black pencil, say 
BB, a line or narrow band is scribbled 
all along the sky line. Firm pressure 
is needed to get sufficient lead on, but 
there is no difficulty if the negative is 
of average strength only, if the medium 
has been properly applied, and if 
sufficient pressure is used. The pencil 
strokes should be so made that full 
strength is obtained at once. Fig. 2 
shows the effect obtained when this out- 
line has been pencilled round. It will 
be obvious that the strokes of the pencil 
should be made with regard to the 
nature of the sky line. For instance, 
round the willow tree they should be in 
the direction of the growth of the 
shoots. 

The next step is to paint a band of 
some opaque colour, such as “ photo- 
pake,” all round the outline. This 


Fig. 2. 


paint must only just lap over the pencil 
line and not touch the actual outline of 
the landscape objects. The pencil line 
allows a certain amount of printing 
action, and so the edge is softened very 
slightly and a biting edge avoided. 
Fig. 3 shows the effect of the band of 
Opaque paint, and it will be obvious 
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that the painting over of the rest of the 
sky is now quite a simple matter. As 
we want to carry the sky up beyond the 
limits of the original negative, we must 
take care to allow no light to get 
through between the upper edge of the 
negative and the carrier of the enlarger, 
and it is a good plan to stick a strip of 
black paper along the top edge of the 
negative, and so make quite sure. 
Having done this, we can if necessary 
make an enlargement, having a sky 
extending upwards to any reasonable 
extent. 

Our next step is to find a suitable sky 
negative. We have three points to bear 
in mind. First, that the general char- 
acter of the sky must be right. That 
is, the cloud forms must be suitable in 
feeling. A summer landscape needs a 
summer sky, and so on. Second, the 
lighting must be correct, never making 
such mistakes as clouds lighted from 
the right when the landscape is lighted 
from the back. Third, the form of the 
clouds and the general disposition of 
them must be such that the composition 
of the landscape is helped. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
finished picture and notice that the 
strongest mass of the landscape is on 
the left-hand side and that the upper 
right-hand corner of the sky contain: 
the chief contrast of the cloud forms. 
To have had this contrast on the left 
side would have over-weighted this side 
with interest and the picture would 
have been badly balanced. 

The choice of a sky is by no means 
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an easy matter; indeed, it is more 
difficult than the blocking out just 
described, or anv of the other manipu- 
lative work. One 
cannot have too 
many cloud пера- 
tives, and every part 
of the year should 
see additions. made 
to the stock. Scores 
may never be used, 


but on the other 
hand any опе of 
them may at any 


moment be the one 
sky suitable to the 
work in hand. Of 
course, bits of nega- 
tive may often be en- 
larged às required. 

Having chosen 
the sky negative we 
must get the proper 
exposures for each 
negative, both land- 
scape and sky, and 
it is well to remember that the land- 
scape test, with its pure white sky, will 
need to look a little too dark if the print 
is to be right when the clouds are 
иш above. Usually the first com- 

ined print will not be quite properly 
balanced as regards strength of land- 
scape and sky, and a second shot will 
be necessary. Where a good result is 
desired a sheet or two of bromide paper 
must not be considered, and in making 
this particular example from our 
reader’s negative we only got the 


Fig. 4.—The finished print. 
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desired result with the second attempt. 
Now with regard to the general 


effect, notice how the outline of the 


" 
| 


Fig. 3. 


principal cloud mass runs down in a 
sweeping curve to the top of the tree on 
the left and is continued by the left- 
hand outline of this tree downwards to 
the edge of the foreground bank, and 
so across the picture. A line of this 
kind is very valuable in a picture, 
because it links the sky to the land- 
scape and gives the impression of a 
complete composition instead of two 
detached units. 

We must now point out one or two 
things with reference to the landscape. 
The placing of the trees is very unfor- 
tunate, and it is only due to other 
qualities in the print that the result is 
at all satisfactory. The two big trees 
are too equal in size and importance. 
We have tried to lessen this by darken- 
ing somewhat the left-hand tree. Then 
the willows on the bank form the base 
corners of two isosceles triangles, the 
trunks of the larger trees forming the 
apexes. This regularity is damaging to 
the picturesqueness of the whole. A 
little dodging of the point of view would 
have- prevented it, and one sees how 
careful one needs to be to watch for 
such regularities. This might be 
modified somewhat by strengthening 
one or two of the posts of the fencing 
between the two willows more to the 
left. 

As the water % reflecting the trees it 
would obviously reflect sky, or at all 
events its tone would be modified by a 
mass of light cloud above it. We have 
therefore given a touch or two of light 
to the water by means of a scraper, and 
have also darkened a few of the darks 
in the foreground. This increase of 
contrasts in the foreground helps to 
throw the distance back into its proper 
plane. 

Our aim in taking this print in hand 
has been to show how very simply a 
great improvement may be made in a 
somewhat ordinary landscape, and to 
suggest at the same time that even when 
every attention has been given to selec- 
tion and composition great power is 
placed in the hands of the worker who 
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Е we take а comprehensive glance round 
any large collection of landscape 
paintings the chances are that we 
shall notice that one feature is very 
nearly always present, viz., some sky, and 
next, but perhaps not quite so frequently, 
we shall see indications of water. Many 
of the old painters held the view that no 
landscape is entirely satisfactory without 
the suggestion of water somewhere in it. 
This, perhaps, is treating matters a little 
toc empirically, but still the fact remains 
that in many cases the indication of water, 
though it occupies but a quite subordi- 
nate part in the composition, is of very 
considerable service. 

In the two little pictures on this page 
one sees at a glance that the water part is 
of considerable importance, so that a little 
concentrated attention to this feature may 
be of some service. 

First, we may notice that these two 
examples show us two widely different con- 
ditions, i.e. calm water in the one case 
and rapidly moving water in the ther 
instance. 

Let us consider the calm water, fig. A, 
first. Here we note that its power of 
giving reflected inverted images strikes us 
at once. Such reflections in nature are 
often very beautiful and attractive by 


A.—TueE EDGE or THE Copse. 
By John McRae. 


From the Beginners Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with 


the same class of subject. 


Prints trom either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


reason of the general subdual of colour. 
But in our monochrome print, alas! this 
leading charm is absent. Hence we often 
experience no little disappointment that 
our print does not come up to our memory 
picture of the original scene. 

The sky also plays a part of much impor- 
tance among the reflections; but here 
again the sky reflections often 
show as patches of blank paper. 
Both these points indicate the 
need for colour-sensitive plates, 
careful exposure and cautious 
development, so that if we can- 
not get colour in our print we 
may at least get some indica- 
tion of tone values. Another 
outstanding feature of calm 
water 1s its intrinsic suggestion 
of a horizontal surface. And 
therefore care must be taken in 
the matter of the selection of 
view-point, so that this quality 
may not be antagonised by 
some contending feature. 

Now, in print A the blank- 
paper sky and dark trees are 
duly reflected in the water ; but 
they are equally black and 
white in both cases. We thus 
miss the suggestion of subdued 
tones in the reflection images. 
Again, with regard to the sug- 
gestion of a horizontal surface, 
this is not very evident here. 
Indeed, there seems a kind of 
uprising of this water surface 
as one’s eye passes from the 
nearer to the more distant 
parts. This is chiefly due to 
two factors. First, the view- 
point (lens position) was too 
high up above water-level, and, 
secondly, there is too much 
near foreground and water 
shown. If the reader will 
cover up for a moment the 
lower third or so of this picture this 
“uphill” look about the water will not be 
so apparent or noticeable. The print 
generally is a little on the over-emphasised 
contrast side. This is particularly notice- 
able in the water-reflection parts. 

It is sometimes thought that it is only 
calm water which gives reflections. But 
of course this is not the case. Indeed, 
one might just as well say that a mirror 
held in the hand only reflects when the 
mirror is held horizonta] and at rest. Any 
smooth, bright surface is a reflecting sur- 
face, be it a liquid or solid substance. But 
water and motion often take on curved 
surfaces, and so we get distorted and so 
often unrecognised images. (The before 
and after mirrors at the doors of dining- 
rooms give us some indication of the dis- 
tortion due to cylindrical surfaces.) Now, 
in ptint B the light part of the water 


В.—Тновхтох Force. 


flowing over the edge of the fall is more 
or less a cylindrical reflector giving us a 
line of reflected sky light. When water is 
broken up into fine spray the component 
drops not only reflect, bot also scatter the 
incident light. Swirling water, such as 
we here see, often affords very pleasing 


dispositions of light and shade when a 


By J. Topley. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


carefully selected point of view has been 
chosen. 

Waterfalls are often situated in more or 
less narrow ravines amid rocks in shade, 
and so attentive care should be given to 
assigning an adequate exposure. It is 
quite a common mistake to suppose that 
because the water is moving rapidly a very 
brief exposure is essential. In this instance 
the exposure has not been quite sufficient 
for the darkest parts of the subject; but 
otherwise the technical quality is very fair, 
with perhaps a little too much accentua- 
tion of light and shade. 


H VE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? If 
so, write to the Editor of “The A. P. 
& Р. №.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. He will 
help you. 0 | 
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Not for Loan. 
The holidays have begun. 
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Not that my own herculean 


labours show any signs of diminution; nevertheless, 1 
know that the holidays have begun. I know it because 
already I have had the annual visit from that very dear 


and faithful friend who wants to borrow my camera. He is 
going away in a day or two, and thinks that for the time being 
what is mine may as well be his. He assures me that he will 
use it as though it were a part of his own anatomy, and that 
every bolt, and screw, and nut, and cog shall be more than ever 
in its place when. he hands it back. What to do with such a 
pest as the camera borrower is a problem. To most of us the 
thought of another eye gazing into the shy depths of the focus- 
sing screen, of another hand caressing the timid shutter 
release, of another voice cajoling the coquettish slide, is 
insupportable. For my own part, I am stopped down to heroic 
resolution. Come one, come all, I shall not lend my camera. 


An Absent-Minded Beggar. 

I lent it last year, and turned my nights into nightmares in 
consequence. The friend to whom I lent it is the most thought- 
less, forgetful fellow that the sun ever glanced on. He is 
always losing things, leaving things behind, spilling or splitting 
them, tearing or smearing them, smashing or gashing them. 
Yet friendship, I thought, entailed its necessary penalties. Не 
Was going on a Continental tour. He promised me that if only 
I would lend him my camera I should have the exquisite joy 
of developing his plates for him on his return. Seeing me still 
doubtful, he added that I could have the angelic felicity of 
making his prints for him too. I lent it. O friendship, what 
follies are perpetrated in thy name! I lent it. I besought him 
to care for it, in particular to open and close it as though it 
were an offertory box and he a churchwarden. Then I put it 
in its case for him, patted it fondly, and resigned myself to a 
bad fortnight. 


A Chapter of Accidents. 

The disasters that overtook that 
imagination, will hardly bear telling. 
the Dover jetty when it insisted on having a bath in the har- 
bour. Thinking this might be part of its daily routine, he let 
it. Ife got into the wrong train at Calais, and when he got out 
the camera didn’t. The porter who found it dropped it on the 
platform in order to test its breakability. The police inspector 
opened it in a pail of water to decide whether or not it was 
bombable. Finding its way eventually to Paris, the camera 
revelled for a time in the life of the gay city, and I reflected 
with a pang that it would never again condescend to such sub- 
jects as my simple *Landscape—evening." In my dreams I 
saw that camera figuring as my friend's final and despairing 
stake at Monte Carlo. At breakfast, on cracking an egg, I 
heard a distant echoing crack, and knew it to be the camera, 
which at that moment was tumbling off the brow of Mont Blanc 
and rolling down the shin of Italy. 


camera, at least in my 
Scarcely had he got it to 


Never Again. 


On the evening of his return my friend came to me. With 
barely concealed impatience I listened to his account of how 
by turns he had lost his portmanteau, and then himself, and 
then his portmanteau again, so that he and his baggage scarcely 
had a moment together during the whole of the tour. At last 
I managed to gasp out, “Did you get any views?” “Views?” 
he said. “No, I had no camera.” Then a sudden recollection 
passed over him like a galvanic shock. “Well,” he said, “of all 
the forgetful fellows I——” (Oh, Alphonse, I might have known 
it!) I got up and shook my fist at him. “Where's my camera?” 
I shrieked. “Why,” was his answer, “don’t vou remember that 
the night before I went away you put it in the case all ready 
for me, and then we began talking about something else, and I 
forgot to take it?” And there, sure enouyh, on my work-room 
shelf it was, and had been all the time—and will be all the time 
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Magpie 


to come. For I shall never lend a camera again. 
The camera may stand the racket, but it is more 
than I can do. 


Close Quarters. 

The house exhibition of big game photographs at the Royal 
Photographic Society is remarkable in one respect, for the 
maker of them has reserved his telephoto lens for such things 
as gazelles and zebras. On the other hand, when it comes to 
the bold, bad rhinoceros, he takes it at a distance of fifteen 
yards. The lions are even nearer to his heart, for one flashlight 
view of them is taken from twelve yards' distance, and another 
from ten. Had he been permitted, doubtless he would ulti- 
mately have placed his camera in the lion's mouth, and taken 
a flashlight picture down the lion's throat. My own idea would 
be not to mind how near I got to the gentle gazelle, and to 
reserve my telephotography for the rhinoceros and the lion. 
But there is no accounting for the little ways of big game 
photographers. 


A Box of Mystery. 

“There is something very mysterious about a camera, some- 
thing which obsesses me night and day, which ravishes me out 
of this mortal material world, and sets me down breathless in 
eternity."—42An article in the North Mail. 


The thing was of a shape so queer, 
So wonderfully screwed and jointed, 
So sinister with black veneer, 
So studded, grooved, and well appointed, 
It served to haunt my deepest sleep, 
Obsess my meditations waking, 
And make my very flesh to creep, 


And set my puzzled head an-aching. 
Within its lens were things occult, 
Enigmas circled in its iris ; 
To read their riddle, best consult 
The gods—say Isis or Osiris; 
And had I power to put in rhyme 
What happened when a lever shifted 
From “instantaneous " to “time,” 
Above all poets I'd be gifted. 


But now this instrument is mine 
No subtlety lurks in the finder ; 
I wind the film, and ne'er divine 
Uncanny shapes around the winder ; 
No longer in its lens there lie 
The secrets that I saw on Sunday, 
The awful basiliscine eye— 
You see, I've used the thing since Monday. 
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THE LITTLE BATHER. BY CAPTAIN С. C. APPLEYARD. 
The original, a bromide print (8 x 54), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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GLADYS. BY E. WRAGG 
The original, a toned bromide print (6 х 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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All pictorial photographic workers should note that 
pictures intended for consideration for “ Photograms of 
the Year 1914 " should be sub- 
" PHOTOGQRAMS OF THE mitted not later than the be- 
YEAR 1914." ginning of August, and pack- 
ages must be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘Photograms of the Year," 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. All work sent in will be carefully considered, 
but no guarantee can be given as to acceptance. If 
desired, pictures submitted will be forwarded to either 
the London Salon of Photography (receiving day, 
August 19) or to the Royal Photographic Society's 
exhibition (receiving day, August 1), provided the 
pictures are sent to us in good time, accompanied by 
the necessary entry fees, and the conditions of the re- 
spective entry forms have been complied with. We 
would also remind readers that last year's Annual was 
sold out almost immediately on publication, and many 
late applicants for copies were disappointed. Orders for 
" Photograms of the Year 1914” should therefore be 
placed as soon as possible. 


O 8 9 
We hope all readers have noted the announcement 
already made that the special Summer Number of THE 
A.P. will be published next week, 
“THE А.Р." SUMMER July 6. The issue will contain a 
NUMBER. great variety of articles of special 
interest to the photographer on 
holiday at the seaside, in the country, and in town, and 
extra illustrations on art paper. There will be no in- 
crease in price, but as these special numbers are quickly 
sold out, it is advisable to place orders for extra copies 
without delay. 
o ә Ə 


There is every reason to anticipate a record meeting 
for the Photographic Convention at Perth next week 
(July 6 to 11). The reception com- 
NEXT WEEK AT  mittce, with Lord Provost Scott at their 
PERTH. head, will, we understand, do their ut- 
most to make the week's programme 
successful in every way. Readers of THE A.P. who are 
joining the Convention are reminded of the special train 
from King's Cross at 7. 15p.m.on Friday, July 3. Parties 
wishing to reserve seats should communicate with Mr. 
F. A. Bridge, the secretary, immediately. His address 
is Downshire House, Barry Road, London, S. E. 
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It is unfortunately true that while the professional - 
photographer is fully alive to the advantages of carbon, 
and works it, the amateur allows his wish 
to work carbon to be over-ridden by its 
fancied difficulties—to these we will recur 
on a future occasion. As a means of 
artistic expression carbon is unrivalled; the colours 
offered are too many to enumerate, in fact it is em- 
barrassing to choose from so long a list as the manu- 
facturers issue with descriptive names; but from the 
colour charts issued by the Autotype Co., 74, New 
Oxford Street, it is easy to select the colours one prefers. 
Then, again, each colour may be modified by the tone 
of the paper on which it is developed. Not only white 
or cream coloured papers are made for this purpose, 
but a large selection of toned and coloured drawing 
papers are available. At the exhibition recently held at 
the Horticultural Hall some carbons printed in black 
оп a French grey paper were very effective. А further 
means of control of the effect sought for may be found 
in the texture of the paper, varying from an egg-shell 
surface to extremely coarse etching paper. The highest 
gloss may be obtained, although present-day taste does 
not demand it, or the rich matt surface of a fine mezzotint. 
No other process can give so wide a range of effects, and 
only platinum can compete with carbon in the per- 
manency of its results. 


A PLEA FOR 
CARBON. 
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The meeting of the Council of the Federation re- 
vealed a most satisfactory state of finance from the 
recent Salon at Aberdeen. The Salon 
secretary, Mr. Rose, reports a credit 
balance of £71 9s., a record for these 
exhibitions. The pictures sold amounted 
to £65 12s. 6d.; while £139 4s. was paid in admission 
money, the total income was £213 145. The report, 
needless to say, was adopted, and the Salon Committee 
heartily thanked for their labours, while due acknow- 
ledgment was also made of the assistance given by the 
City Council of Aberdeen in granting their beautiful 
galleries. In response to an invitation from the 
Coatbridge Association it was agreed to hold the twelfth 
Salon at Coatbridge, and for this purpose the authorities 
have granted the hall of the Carnegie Library. The 
Salon will be open from 3rd to 24th April—this 1s the 
latest the exhibition has been held yet, but an earlier 


THE SCOTTISH 
SALON. 
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date is not available. Messrs. McAnsh, Coatbridge; 
J. Hugginson, Monklands; and J. Bentley Philips, 
M.A., Century C.C., Aberdeen, were added to the 
Federation Council. Mr. Wm. McAnsh, Coatbridge, was 
appointed Salon Secretary, and the Salon Committee 
was appointed as follows: Provost Davie (convener), 
Messrs. Hugginson, Robt. Hobbs, Robt. Dobbie, Robt. 
Collins, Wm. Barrowman and Wm. McAnsh (secrctary). 
It was agreed, owing to the limited wall space at dis- 
posal, that no more than eight pictures be accepted from 
any one exhibitor, excepting, of course, the invited 
“foreigner.” Messrs. James McKissack, Glasgow; 
John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie; and G. L. A. Blair, 
Paisley, have been appointed to form a Board of Selec- 
tion. Mr. McKissack, who is one of Scotland’s pro- 
minent pictorial workers, and has exhibited with success 
at home and abroad, has served before on the Board. 
Mr. Maclachlan is new to this duty; he was until this 
year the secretary of the Federation, some say founder, 
and is well known as a capable critic. Mr. Blair is 
also a new member of the Board, though he has fre- 
quently acted as judge at exhibitions. 


O 009 

In one of the weekly reviews Mr. Filson Young has 
been pointing out the value of accessories in the life 
of the average man or woman, and he 
hits the nail on the head when he says 
that there are people who find their chief 
interest in any sport or hobby, not at its centre, but at 
its circumference; they are more concerned for the ac- 
cessories of a thing than fpr the thing itself. This 
seems to be particularly true of photography, where ac- 
cessories, as distinct from essentials, count for no small 
proportion of the apparatus and materials commouly 
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ACCESSORIES. 
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worth of materials or apparatus, 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


A Тае WEEKLY COMPETITIONS: me 


"THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all 
selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, 
irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, 
In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, 
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employed. Many workers could carry out their photo- 
graphy nearly if not quite as well were they to divest 
themselves of a good many of their accessories; yet, 
at least in the case of some workers, to do so would 
be to shear the pursuit of a large share of its interest 
and pleasure. All accessories are superfluous in the 
sense that at a pinch they could be done without, but 
they correspond, nevertheless, to a necd of the inner 
man, and in photography it often happens that they re- 
present byways leading into some fascinating region 
of chemistry or physics. 
o 9 9 


A short time ago the members of the Photomicro- 
graphic Society, and still more recently a representative 
of this journal, had the opportunity of 
witnessing a demonstration at the Leitz 
house in Bloomsbury Square of one of 
the biggest guns in the way of projection 
apparatus that has yet been bored. This instrument, 
illuminated by a 30 ampére arc lamp (not directly from 
the crater, but from a special reflector), showed itself 
capable in turn of microscopic projection, with the 
microscope in either the vertical or the horizontal plane, 
and, with a rapid adjustment, of projecting lantern slides 
from the ordinary size up to about half-plate. Another 
slight adjustment made the instrument into an epidia- 
scope, able to project opaque objects, so that a coin, or 
a purse, or a watch, or a page of print stood out 
realistically on the screen. Finally a cinematograph 
attachment made it available for the projection of film. 
The word “universal” is sometimes ill-used in de- 
scribing an apparatus which in its time plays many 
parts, but it is difficult to think of any mode of pro- 
jection to which this apparatus is not equal. 


PROJECTION 
DE LUXE. 
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readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
the only qualification being that 


is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. лмо P. М. 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; 
fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


selected from goods regularly advertised in THe A. P. AND Р. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tug A. P., without 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize 
P. W. Oakey, Attleborough, Nuneaton. 
Seashore.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Xtra Speedy ; 
lens, Dagor; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-5oth sec.; time of day, 
3 pm., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington bromide. 


The Second Prize to E. Wragg, 81, Scarsdale Road, Wood- 
seats, Shefheld. (Title of print, “Telling Stories.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Anti-screen; stop, F/7.7; exposure, 1-2s5th sec. 
time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, Canvas bromide. 


is awarded to 
(Title of print, “On the 


An Extra Prize is awarded to G. C. Weston, 22, Springwell 
Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. (Title of print, “On Guard.’ ') Techni- 
cal data: PME Anti-screen ; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/11; exposure, 
I-25th sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., Мау; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 


The Mounting Prize to E. J. Mowlam, H.M.S 


land. (Title of print, “The Quayside.”) 
Imperial S.R. ; 


. Active, Port. 
Technical data: Plate, 
lens, Goerz Syntor; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-10th 
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sec. ; time of day, 6 p.m., October; developer, rytol; 
process, bromoil on Lilywhite Rough bromide. 


Bon. Mention. 

H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow ; 
E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. (2); Miss Afriat, London, W.; 
Raffaele Menochio, Turin; Miss Constance Marsden, London, 
S.W.; Frauk Bolton, York; C. Ingham, Port Talbot; Miss 
Florence Barron, Stafford (2); Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; 
W. K. Statters, Hull. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


printing 


The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Harry Abbott, junr., 
61, Beauval Road, East Dulwich, S.E. (Title of print, 
“Houses of Parliament.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. 


ortho. ; lens, Ensign anastigmat; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-soth 
sec. ; time of day, 9.30 a.m., June; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, Wellington Gaslight. 

Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., II., and III., and Beginners’ Class, are 
omitted. 
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HERE are, in the main, two varieties of plate 
holders as generally supplied with modern 
hand-cameras; the one, a sheath of thin sheet 
metal, made to contain a single plate; the other, 

a double-slide of wood, with aluminium or ebonite pull- 
out shutters. Both patterns have their distinctive 
features. The narrow dimensions and the remarkable 
compactness of the single sheath render it eminently 
adapted for use with cameras where bulk has already 
been reduced to a minimum, although in point of weight 
it compares unfavourably with the wooden slide. The 
double plate-holder, with pull-out shutters, is attractive 
in appearance, light in weight and moderate in price. 


Slides—Dark and Otherwise 


By A. E. 
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careful assembling of the parts by the manufacturer. 

The writer has been at pains to examine the con- 
struction of several of these traps, as fitted to slides by 
various makers. They are all, more or less, similar in 
pattern, but in only one instance, where the slide bore 
the name of a firm whose reputation for good workman- 
ship is undisputed, was there evidence of that careful 
design and sound construction which alone can render 
such devices satisfactory. 

A particularly flagrant example of bad design was 
revealed in the case of an outwardly innocent-looking 
and tastefully finished slide, the production of a firm: 
whose prices are quite high enough to lead their cus- 


Constructed, as it generally is, of ebonised wood and  tomers to expect an efficient and reliable article. Here 
aluminium, its the trap it- 
chaste and E Уа self was of 
elegant ех- “ ART,” says Rossi, “refines the taste, thin cloth, 


terior makes a 
strong appeal 
to the photo- 
grapher's 
sense of the 
fitness of 
things, for 
who can resist 
the witchery 
of black and 
silver? Cer- 
tainly not the 
amateur 
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) teaches and ennobles, appeals to the highly 
cultured at first glance, and gradually grows 
on the uncultivated." 
or less separate and distinct attributes or 
tests we can put to anything which claims 


Z 
e 
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' E 7 Uf, омбр to be a work of art. 
2 AA 44 able exercise of our critical judgment, and a 


healthy application of the sincerity of our 
belief in photographic art if we were to put 
these five tests to the first score or so prints we 


backed with 
unstiffened 
material, and 
depended for 
its action upon 
four small 
spiral springs 
sunk at inter- 
vals along the 
lower strip 
comprising 
the bridge of 
the slide. The 


Here are five more 


It would be a profit- 


photographer, look at in the next photographic exhibition we outer sak or 
while even the visit. Doubtless some prints would possess some of cover plate, 
professional A Se | was insuffici- 
has been UC these qualities, and others other attributes; but how ently recessed, 
known to in- > a many would unquestionably pass all the five tests ? and was of 
dulge in a such slight 
spangle or so. construction 


Life’s little vanities, however, generally exact a toll 
altogether disproportionate to their need, and plate- 
holders are no exception to the rule. Beneath the 
alluring surface lies a trap, a trap which catches both 
the sunbeam and the unwary. Sober experience 
teaches that these slides seldom exclude light satisfac- 
torily, and the fault is to be found in the so-called light- 
traps with which they are fitted. 

It is in this respect that a radical improvement in 
design is needed, more especially now that dearer plates 
make it imperative that our apparatus should be above 
suspicion as regards the possibility of fogging. It is 
not that any great expense would be incurred in the 
production. It costs no more to construct an efficient 
light-trap than a poor one, so that the materials being 
the same, it is merely a question of correct design and 
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that warping was almost inevitable, and the slightest 
deviation in inserting or withdrawing the shutter let 
in light. Even when the greatest care was exercised 
in inserting the shutter, gaps, due to the sagging of the 
trap in between the springs, were plainly visible. It is 
hardly necessary to state that every plate exposed in 
such a slide would be irretrievably fogged, although 
the fogging need not recur always in the same place. 
In fact, it is sometimes extremely difficult to decide 
whether the light-fog emanates from the slide or from 
some defect in the camera itself. 

Out of several exposures in the same holder, one 
negative showed streaks of light from corner to centre. 
another developed up a patch of fog about a third of the 
way down, together with a crop of comet-like markings, 
while a third, where the image was obscured bv a 
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general haze, gave the impression that the lens suffered 
from flare. It was only after a thorough examination 
of the whole apparatus and a protracted trial of the 
lens in another camera that the plate-holders were 
discovered to be responsible for all these puzzling 
failures. 

Where the single metal sheath is provided, there is 
perhaps not the same risk of fogging the plates, seeing 
that there is no spring-actuated trap to produce com- 
plications. Both camera and slide are fitted with plush 
strips, which bed up tightly against each other when 
the shutter is withdrawn, and so long as these strips 
are of sufficient breadth and remain in good condition, 
the contrivance may be considered as a fairly efficient 
one. It seems extraordinary that, while a prodigious 
amount of ingenuity and skill is expended upon the 
camera and shutter, our designers and makers should 
be so easily satisfied, when it comes to the all-important 
question of appliances for containing the plate and 
guarding it from extraneous light, with what are at 
best but moderately successful devices. 

That little advance has been made towards perfection 
in this direction may be evidenced from the fact that a 
certain camera, of this year's pattern, was equipped 
with plate-holders which were identical in design with, 
and consequently equally defective in construction as 
those fitted to a camera of like pattern by the same firm 
in 1905. It is significant, too, that the photographic 
catalogues almost invariably list “best pattern book- 
form slides " as an alternative to the plate-holders sup- 
plied with the outfit, and that dealers recommend them 
in preference. 

To secure efficiency, then, the purchaser is practically 
compelled to face a greater expenditure than he antici- 
pated, which is scarcely good policy on the part of the 
manufacturer, since it often turns the scale in favour 
of another tvpe of apparatus altogether. Should the 
unsuspecting amateur, and there are many, purchase 
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the outfit as it stands, the dénouement is not difficult 
to foretell. After a few irritating trials he loses heart, 
condemns his machine, and, incidentally, everyone con- 
nected with its production, and finally parts with what 
might otherwise have served him admirably, at such a 
loss to himself as perhaps precludes him from ever 
entering the lists, or shops, of the photographic con- 
fraternity again. 

Thus the maker “spoils his ship"' for less than the 
proverbial *hap'orth of tar," whereas by paying a little 
more attention to detail he might build up an enviable 
reputation for satisfactory and reliable goods. For, 
after all, an efficient design once evolved, the construc- 
tion of a reliable article is a simple matter. The 
following suggestions, therefore, are offered in the hope 
that they may be productive of a much needed improve- 
ment : 

I. In order that an equal pressure may be cxerted 
along the whole length of the trap, it is essential that 
the spring which actuates it should be a single flat 
spring, and not separate pieces of coiled wire. 

2. The strip which forms the trap must be of ѕић- 
ciently stiffened material to withstand the pressure of 
the spring without buckling in any part. 

3. The recess into which the edge of the moving strip 
fits, when the shutter is withdrawn, should be of such 
a depth as will ensure an absolutely light-tight joint, 
and for greater safety should have its surface lined with 
plush or velvet. 

4. The outer bridge, or casing, of the trap should 
be of hard wood, or, preferably, of metal, in order to 
avoid any possibility of warping, or of bending when 
the shutter of the slide is being inserted or withdrawn. 

S. This bridge should not be glued or riveted into 
place, but should be secured with screws at each end, 
so that the trap can readily be taken apart in case of 
dust collecting in the orifice, or the spring becoming 
disarranged and failing to work properly. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF NEGATIVES. 
A Photographer's Card Catalogue. 


ANY systems of classifying negatives have been invented, 

and probably the system of which we have come across 
an account in a French contemporary is already followed by many 
workers, more especially because 1t is practically identical with 
the system of cataloguing books employed largely in British 
Nevertheless, photographers who have a large 
accumulation of their records on hand may like to learn of some 
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simple way of arranging them for ready reference. 


The correspondent in question possesses 2,500 negatives, which 
have bcen brought together in the course of his travels during the 
last fifteen years, and he finds his friends increasingly levying 
tribute upon hiscollection when they are “getting up” a lantern 
The waste of 
time involved in searching through a random assortment led 
him to think out a system of indexing which should not only 
bring to light with the minimum of trouble a required negative, 
but should also be elastic enough to deal with future additions 


lecture, or require pictures for other purposes. 


to the stock as these might be forthcoming. 
For this purpose he uses cards of two sizes. 
the smaller size spaces are left to indicate the number of the 
negative, a description of the subject, the date upon which the 
exposure was made, and any technical and other observations. 


On each card of 


On the reverse side there is room for particulars as to the prints 
which have been taken from that negative, and also as to enlarge- 
ments which have been made, and copies which have been sent 
in for exhibition. 

The larger size of card is intended to separate the various 
series, and bears at the top a generic name descriptive of the 
cards which follow. Thus, if the cards are arranged on a geo- 
graphical basis, the name of each town or district appears on the 
separating card, e.g. “Lake District,” “Channel Islands,” * The 
Thames,” etc., and the cards which follow relate to subjects 
which may be grouped under that head. 

Each negative 1s placed in an envelope bearing a number 
corresponding to that on its card, and all the negatives: are 
arranged in order of number, the cards being arranged 
in order of subject. Each of the boxes containing the 
negatives bears a ticket intimating what numbers are included, 
e.g. I to тоо, IOI to 200, etc. It becomes then a simple matter to 
find any desired negative, or, what is often equally as important, 
to learn what pictures are available on any given subject, the 
numbers on the cards which appear to be interesting being noted 
before disturbing the negatives. The same system, of course, is 
applicable to lantern slides and to prints. 
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Photographic Retouching and After-Treatment.—A German 
work on this subject comes to hand from the publisher, Herr 
Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle. The book in question, “Photo- 
graphische Retusche,” by Herr G. Mercator, is published at the 
price of 2 marks 50, and it comprises 76 pages. A good feature 
of Herr Mercator's work is the prominence given to the modern 
chemical methods of treatment and alteration. Under the head- 
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ing of optical retouching there is considered the correction of 
unparallel vertical lines by inclining the original and the plate, 
then copying with a long-focus lens; but this process is treated 
of rather from the point of view of eliminating the unsightliness 
of converging verticals than from the point of view of securing 
a representation in which the ratio of height to width is strictly 
accurate. The instructions for colouring are especially clear. 
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HEN an ama- 
teur employ- 
ing a hand camera 15 
confronted for the 
first time by a sub- 
ject which is too tall 
to appear іп its 
entirety in the view- 
finder when the 
camera is held level, 
he blithely tilts the 
camera upwards till 
he sees the whole pic- 
ture in the finder, and 
makes the exposure. 
And when he de- 
velops it, he says 
rude things about it, 
for if the subject is, 
for example, a tall building, he finds that in his picture the 
building is distended at the base and contracted in the upper 
storeys. Distortion of this character, in which vertical lines in 
the subject appear to converge skywards on the plate, is con- 
veniently referred to as "architectural distortion." It can only 
be nullified by making an enlargement of the picture, and suit- 
ably inclining the enlarging easel with respect to the negative. 
It is essential, if it is to be avoided, to maintain the camera 
level during exposure, so that the plate is parallel to the sub- 
ject. With a box camera having a fixed lens, the only remedy 
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is to sell the camera and buy a new one. Most folding cameras, 
however, are fitted with a rising and falling front, so that the 
lens may be elevated or depressed with reference to the plate, 
and this device, as is well known, enables the camera to take 
an elevated or depressed view without tilting the baseboard, 
and consequently without distortion on the plate. Now, in the 
case of stand cameras, and also in the case of reflex hand 
cameras, the lens-elevating operation presents no difficulty. 
The operator simply watches the ground-glass screen, and racks 
the lens upwards until the whole picture is correctly centred on 
the screen. With ordinary hand cameras this is unworkable, 
for the picture in the viewfinder does not alter to correspond 
with the alteration in the 
picture on the plate as 
the lens is elevated ; and 
the ground-glass screen 
is either non-existent or, 
if it is employed, it is 
impracticable to keep the 
camera steady and level, 
and to observe the ground- 
glass at the same time. 
Some little while ago I 
made two negatives 
which, although splendid 
in every other respect, 
were ruined for contact 
printing by distortion. This misfortune led me to devise an 
indirect method of setting the lens to the correct elevation on the 
camera. This method is simple and rapid in operation, and ] 
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ARCHITECTURAL DISTORTION 
AND ITS REMOVAL, IN HAND 
— CAMERA WORK. 


By JAMES A. WATSON, B.Sc. 


have found, after thoroughly testing it in actual practice, that it 
gives very trustworthy results. 

The principle underlying it is this. If, in order to include the 
top of a building in our picture, we tilt the camera without 
raising the lens, the axis of the camera, i.e. the line joining the 
centre of the lens to the centre of the plate, will be tilted through 
the same angle as it would be if the camera were held level, and 
the lens were elevated until the picture were properly centred. 
Now, in the former case, the angle through which the camera is 
tilted is clearly the angle subtended by the top cut-off portion of 
the building which 
it is desired to in- 
clude in the pic- 
ture. It is clear, 
therefore, that we 
can set the lens 
accurately if we 
can determine two 
things: (1) the 
angle subtended at 
the camera by that 
part of the build- 
ing which is cut off 
if the camera is 
held level and the 
lens is not ele- 
vated, and (2) the 
rise of the lens 
necessary to tilt the axis of the camera through any given angle. 
Both these things are very easy to determine. | 

(1) Suppose A, fig. 1, is the highest point which the camera at 
O will include when held level with no lens elevation, and sup- 
pose B is the top of the building. We shall, of course, have to 
allow a reasonable margin of sky, so we choose a point C in the 
sky which we decide is to be the upper limit of our picture. We 
have to measure the angle which AC subtends at the camera, 
i.e. the angle AOC, which we may call the " correction-angle." 
To determine its value, we employ a simple method which is in 
daily use by artillery officers on target work. If the hand is held 
out at arm's length and the fist is clenched, the angles approxi- 
mately subtended at the eye by the spaces between the centres ot 
the various knuckles have the values shown in fig. 2. Mathe- 
matical readers will readily be able to verify this. If we turn 
the knuckles into alignment with the vertical distance AC as 
indicated in this figure, the angle which AC subtends can be 
rapidly estimated. In the example shown the centre of the first 
knuckle is made to cover the point A, and the point C is observed 


to be in align- 
Р. З 


ment with the R 
third knuckle. 

The angle sub- 

tended by AC is, 
therefore, in this 
example, about P Q 
$4 deg. We may, | | | 

of course, use any knuckle as the starting-point. Fig. 2a shows 


‘the angle subtended at the eye by the space between the tips of 


the thumb and fourth finger at arm’s length, when the fingers are 
fully extended. Such a large correction will, however, very 
rarely be required. | CM 
(2) In order to be able to set the lens for any given inclination 
of the camera axis, we must mark a scale on the vertical guide 
in which the lens carrier slides, and graduate this scale to corre- 
spond to degrees of tilt of the camera axis. This, again, is 
simple. We draw on paper a line PQ, fig. 3, equal to the dis- 
tance between the centre of the lens on our camera and the centre 
of the plate when the lens carrier is in the infinity catch. Р will 
represent the centre of the lens in its unelevated position, and Q 
the centre of the plate. At P we erect a short line perpendicular 
to PQ. This line will represent the vertical] guide in which the 
lens carrier slides. With the aid of a protractor we make an 
angle PQR equal to, say, 12 degrees. If, then, we divide PR 
into twelve equal parts, each of these parts will subtend an angle 
of approximately 1 deg. at Q. We have now to transfer the 
scale on PR to the camera. On the camera front we shall find 
two marks, one on the lens carrier and the-other on the. vertical 
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guide in which it slides. When the lens carrier is in the posi- 
tion in which the two marks coincide, we know that the lens is 
properly centred with respect to the plate. Starting upwards 
from the mark on the guide, we copy on the guide the scale we 
have constructed on PR, and number the divisions from 1 to 12. 
Then if we raise the lens till the mark on its carrier coincides in 
position with any mark on the guide, the number opposite the 
mark tells us the number of degrees through which we have 
tilted the axis of the camera. 

With these preliminaries, the modus oferandi in actual practice 
will be clear. We first of all hold the camera horizontal, as 
indicated by its spirit-level, and carefully examine the picture in 
the viewfinder; the highest point included in this picture will 
be the highest point A, fig. 2, of the picture which the lens will 
cover without being raised. We then determine by the knuckle 
method the correction angle AOC, which we must allow in order 
to include the top of the subject B, and a suitable margin of 
sky, BC. We set this off on the camera by raising the lens to 
the corresponding division on our scale. All that then remains 
is to point the camera at the subject so that the /atera/ adjust- 
ment, as indicated by the finder, is correct, and expose the plate, 
holding the camera perfectly horizontal as indicated by the 
spirit-level. The whole series of operations, from first sighting 
the camera to exposing the plate, occupies about half a minute. 

Although, of course, this method does not furnish such a fine 
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T is a curious thing that many 

photographic workers, old ex- 
hibitors as well as the young 
amateur, who aspires to the distinc- 
tion of entering for a competition or 
exhibition for the first time, fail to 
realise the importance that the title 
plays in giving a finish to the com- 
position. 

How often, when looking down 
the pages of an exhibition catalogue 
does one come across such titles as 
“A Misty Evening," “Sunset,” 
“Study of a Woman,” * Portrait,” 
and all the other phrases which 
have been used by artists from 
time immemorial. But how much 
do such phrases really tell us 
about the subject they purport to 
describe? There can be endless 
renderings of a misty evening, 
for nature scorns to repeat her- 
self, and yet these are the titles 
which will be used by artists as 
long as pictures are being made. 

“Every picture tells its story,” 
is a popular saying at the present time, but for exhibition 
photographs more than this is required; the title, too, should 
suggest the tale, so that even if one has not seen the actual 
picture the phrases in the catalogues should set us wondering 
as to the history of the picture. 

A fault that many workers fall into is making the titles of their 
prints too long or too involved. One worker that I know once 
entered a delightful little print, which received a well-merited 
reward, in spite of the title, “The farewell hight blends with the 
solemn colouring of the night.” 

Such a phrase is altogether out of place as a title; it takes 
up valuable space in che catalogue, and 15 quite impossible of 
being inscribed upon the print or frame within reasonable limits. 

Wherever possible the title should not exceed more than three 
or four words. 

The most important point of all, however, is the appropriate- 
ness of the phrase. For example, the first exhibition print I 
ever made was called “The Glory of Poseidon.”- The subject 
was a sunset over one of the most perfect of the Greek temples 
at Paestum, in South Italy. The phrase was suggestive of the 
glory of the temple deity Poseidon, and also of the sunset behind 
the ruined shrine. Similarly, a companion picture, “Night in 
the Forum "—which represents a night scene in the forum at 
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means of adjustment as can be obtained by the use of a stand 
and the ground-glass screen, it nevertheless gives results as 
trustworthy as those which are obtained in the ordinary way with 
a hand camera. One or two precautions must be observed for 
success. The picture in the viewfinder must clearly correspond 
exactly with the picture on the plate when the lens is not raised. 
If this is not the case, then the finder must be readjusted, or its 
error must be determined and allowed for. This involves no 
special tests, inasmuch as the ordinary work of the camera 
demands the correct register of the finder and plate, or an 
accurate knowledge of their difference. Again, it would be 
manifestly futile to raise the lens to include the top of a building 
if, by so doing, we cut off the foreground and the base of the 
building. Such a mishap may easily be avoided by observing 
if it is possible, dy tilting the camera, to centre the whole picture 
in the finder before the lens is raised. If it is not, the remedy is 
clearly to retire farther from the subject. Further, m estimating 
the correction angle AOC, care must be taken that the arm is 
stretched out to its fullest extent. It is, of course, preferable to 
over-estimate rather than under-estimate this angle, although the 
total error will in any case be small. 


Finally, cameras in which the lens is capable of a traversing 
movement as well as an elevating movement, may obviously be 
graduated in a similar manner for the correction of horizontal 
pictures taken with the camera turned over on its side. 
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PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS AND THE CHOICE OF TITLES. 


s я Ву ROBERT Н. GOODSALL. 


Pompeii—suggests not only the actual condition of darkness 
which it represents, but also emphasises the blackness of the 
once-fair Roman city, and the night of ruin that has now over- 
come it. 

Turning from the consideration of landscape studies to an 
equally important branch of the art, namely, portraiture, we can 
divide the whole of the works into two groups. 

In the first of these may be classed all photographs which aim 
at portraying with more or less lifelike fidelity some personality— 
a portrait as opposed to a figure study. This class of work only 
admits of one form of title, namely, “A Portrait of Esq.,” 
or “Mrs. So-and-so.” 

In the more pictorial groups there is greater scope for origi- 
nality of titling. 

Compositions in which several figures go to suggest a certain 
theme will naturally have been composed to suggest the title, 
not the title made to fit the composition. 

Turning to the last great branch of pictorial work, that of 
architecture, 1t will be seen that here, as in portraiture, subjects 
may be divided under two heads: those which are merely techni- 
cal records of architectural features, and those which aspire to 
be a pictorial rendering, the nature of the architecture being a 
secondary consideration. 

In the former class it is unwise to attempt anything more than 
a bold statement of the subject, as “A Norman Portal, Iffley 
Church, Oxfordshire,” or, Font in Herne Church, Kent.” _ 

Similarly, with mere records of buildings, such titles as "St. 
Mark's, Venice," or *The Leaning Tower, Pisa," amply fulfils 
all that is required. 

Where, however, pictorial quality takes precedence over the 
merely record character of the print, the question of title requires 
far more care in selection. 

Generally speaking, the title should tend to suggest the atmo- 
sphere of the building, its antiquity, its historical interest, or its 
purpose, and in such a composition the bald statement of what 
the building is should not be made use of. For example, a study 
of light and shade in Canterbury Cathedral is far better expressed 
from the pictorial point of view by “A Heritage of Stone," or 
“Gothic Splendour,” than “The Nave, Canterbury Cathedral.” 
Similarly, the title of the well-known composition, “Тһе 
Sentinel,” is far better so expressed than had the subject been 
called, “A Finial, Milan Cathedral,” or “From the Cathedral 
Roof, Milan.” 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to point out that in the 
other less practised branches of the photographic art, such as 
the natural history and the scientific, titles almost invariably 
consist of the name of the subject, with perhaps some qualify- 
ing phrase as “Plovers in Flight,” or “Blackbird on Nest.” 
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A TELEPHOTO HOLIDAY. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE SUMMER. 


Ву E. HOWARD BURNETT. 


been so forcibly impressed upon me how thoroughly 

enjoyable a telephoto can be in such surroundings 
that I am venturing to suggest a similar vacation to the 
many readers of THE A. P. Besides the large number of 
Londoners who visit the glorious scenery of the Principality, 
there are also the huge populations of Liverpool and the 
Lancashire towns (if you wish to grievously insult a 
Liverpudlian, call him a “Lancashire” man), right 
upon the spot, to whom the suggestion should appeal. 

The first thing to do, in the words of Mrs. Beeton, 
is to catch your lens. This is a matter of personal 
choice, and—although I do not personally use an Adon, 
preferring much higher magnifications than it will 
give—for every-day work on a smaller scale such lens 
should suit a large number, and it is an excellent 
instrument in every way. 

Having obtained your lens, the next thing to do is to 
use it. If a book on telephotography has been 
previously read, this will be approached with fear and 
trembling, the awful-looking algebraical calculations 
stuffed into such books being timorously borne in mind. 
If, on the contrary, this is the first intimation, then 
the matter may be tackled with joyous emotions and 
all be jolly as a picnic. 

It must be remembered that with an ordinary tele- 
photo lens a fairly long camera extension is necessary. 
The first thing, then, after having picked your subject, 
is to rack your camera out as far as it will go. Screw 
on the telephoto, pop your head under the cloth and 
rack out the lens, thus separating the components. A 
telephoto lens will not show any image until it is 
correctly separated. This point carefully borne in mind -> 
will save much disappointment and language. 

Having focussed, which will be facilitated by the use of a 
magnifier, the next step will be to ascertain the exposure. 
All users of telephoto lenses will have received instructions 


H AVING recently spent a holiday in North Wales, it has 
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as to how to ascertain the magnification, so that the 
particular instructions will have to be followed. What the 
instructions do not tell is the exposure. The rule is that the 
normal exposure with any lens working at the same engraved 
aperture must be multiplied by the square of the magnifica- 
tion. Many new telephotographers try to work it out in their 
heads, and they go mad and smash their outfit. 


This 1s unnecessary and unhelpful. 
Before starting out, make a table somewhat like the 


following for the various magnifications given by your 
lens : — А 
_Magnifications : — 6 8 14 30 
Original Exposure. 
1-40th I 1 5 22} 
1-30th id 2 6} 30 
1-20th 2 34 10 45 
1-8th 44 8 25 i12] 
I Sec. 36 64 196 goo 


giving the various fractions shown upon an 
actinometer. To those whose arithmetic has 
grown rusty, it simply means to multiply the 
magnification by itself, divide the fraction of 
a second into it, and call the product seconds. 
Example:—To ascertain the exposure at 30 
magnifications with a normal exposure of 
1-10th second, multiply 30 by 30 = goo + 10 
(1-10th sec.) = Exposure go seconds. 

I have seen it stated by a well-known 
authority that very high magnifications involve 
loss of definition. Illustration A, taken from 
almost 14 miles away, and B, at about a 
quarter of a mile, disprove this. 

Visitors to, say, the Welsh mountains and 
the Peak and Lake districts will be well advised 
to take a telephoto lens with them this year. 
The enjoyment obtained will more than repay 
the trouble and expense, while an album made 
up upon return wil enable them to recall 
pleasant memories of a Telephoto Holiday. 
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STREET PHOTOGRAPHY-—PLATE SPEEDS. 


O time of the whole year is so suitable for street photo- 
graphy as the present. In the spring and autumn 
street snapshots are liable to be very under-exposed and 

contrasty, and, judging from the negatives one gets, the 
pavements appear to be populated with a race of people in 
silhouette. 

But in June and July the light pours down into every 
crevice and corner and, except in the narrowest alley-ways, 
there is plenty of illumination to ensure adequate exposure, 
even for fairly rapid shutter work. The light is, of course, 
reflected from the dust-white roads and pavements, and this 
reflected light helps wonderfully, serving to illuminate the 
faces of the figures included in your photographs. 

For some reason or other many photographers are rather 
shy of carrying a camera about, and using it, in places the 
know well; and yet courage comes to them readily enoug 
in a strange town. Some of the best photographs of London 
have been taken by amateurs from Liverpool, from Glasgow, 
and the other big cities. Men like Mr. J. Н. Anderson and 
Mr. Hector Murchison have, of course, given us many fine 
London subjects, but considering the extraordinary variety 
of the material available it is wonderful that the average 
Londoner devotes so little attention to the subjects he has 
near at hand. 

Just recently I undertook to produce a set of one 
hundred pictures of London street scenes within the 
day and promised to have the negatives ready the 
following morning, so that they could be made into 
slides. It was rather a ridiculous thing to attempt, but 
during the three or four hours I was out with the camera I 
not only succeeded in making nearly 120 exposures but I 
didn't lose any pictures through under or over exposure. 
A few were spoilt by movement, but that was all. I am sure 
that very few people would want to imitate this performance, 
but it may interest my readers if I tell them how I worked. 

The camera was a very small one, taking pictures 44 by 
6 cm., and it had a large-aperture short-focus lens on it. 
The scale was set at “infinity,” and I avoided the inclusion 
of any subject nearer than ten feet away from the camera. 
The shutter was everset at 1-25th of a second, and I used 
films. The only alteration I ever made from the “set” 
condition of the camera was in the diaphragm. I had this 
under control the whole time, stopping down or opening it 
up, according to the variation of the light or the character 
of the subject. It saved a lot of bother having only one 
movement to remember, and I should certainly work that 
way again when I do any street work. 

The camera had a direct view-finder and could be brought 
up to eye level, the shutter released and the camera lowered 
again in double-quick time. The finder was only used for 
* finding " the subject, not for composing it. People often 
waste a great deal of time in composing pictures in view- 
finders. It is just as easy to do it without the aid of the 
little glass in the brass frame, and doesn't attract so much 
attention either. 

With One Eye Shut. 

If it wasn't that it would look so ridiculous and would 
excite the jibes and jeers of the “Magpie,” I should like to 
recommend that the amateur out picture-making should walk 
about with one eve shut. 

The closing of one eve puts your optical system on all 
fours with the camera’s. It’s not fair to use a stereoscopically 
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paired couple of lenses for seeing the subject and then 
expecting a one-lensed camera to interpret it as you saw it. 
he closing of one eye knocks most of the “stereoscopic- 
ality " out of the subject and gives you a far better impression 
of what your print will really be like, and it also makes you 
careful to see that the picture is lit from the right direction. 
Very few street photographs are much good unless the 
strongest light is coming from the right or left side of the 
subject. Flat, profitless pictures are almost the inevitable 
result of full-on light coming from behind the camera, and 
it is only one picture in a hundred that is photographically 
successful under such circumstances. 
Plate Speeds. 

Naturally enough, and rightly too, the hand-camera man 
asks for a rapid plate. But often he fails to grasp the 
relative value of the plate speed as marked on the box. 
For the moment we willimacise that the speeds are in strict 
accordance with the numbers marked according to the 
H. and D. system (though sometimes, it must be admitted, 
these numbers are a stern trial of one's faith). Let us suppose 
we have the following plates: A 100, B 150, C 200, D 250, 
E 300, F 350. Now it is easy to see that C (200) is twice as 
rapid as A (100). So that if A requires, say, 1-25th sec. 
exposure the B will require 1-soth sec. The difference 
between 1-25th and 1-5oth sec. is as 2 to 1, and obviously 
appreciable. But if we compare A 100 and B 150 the speeds 
are as 1 to 11 or 2 to 3. So the equivalent exposures are 
as 3 to 2. As, for instance, 1-25th and 1-37th sec. 

Now here comes a by no means uncommon mistake of the 
beginner, who says the difference between A 100 and B 150 
is 50 per cent., or half as much again, so the difference 
betwcen E 300 and F 350 must be the same, as there is again 
a difference of 50 in the speed numbers. But here C goes 
seriously astray. Speeds 100 and 150 are as IO to 15, or 
1 to 14; but speeds 300 and 350 are as 30 to 35, or 6 to 7, or 
I to 1%th. Or, to put it another way, the speeds 300 and 
350 are in the same proportion as speeds 100 and 117. 

It will now be easy to see that we may have two boxes of 
the same brand, but differing somewhat as to precise 
numbers. Special rapid 250 and 275, for instance, i.e. 25 
differences on the scale, but what does that mean as regards 
exposure? | 

Now a well-lit, open landscape in summer with 250 
Н. and D. lens stop F/8 might require, let us say, 1-5oth sec. 
What will be equivalent to this with the 275 plate? 

Now 250 and 275 are as 10 to 11, so the correspondin 
equivalent exposures are 11 to IO. Or as II to IO so is 1-5ot 
to what we want to know—i.e. 1-55th sec., which I think any 
reader of even moderate experience will say is not worth 
troubling about, especially when one takes into considera- 
tion the difficulty of making a shutter which can be set to 
two different speeds which shall differ precisely as r-sgoth to 
1-55th sec., and to this one must add the pull on one's faith 
as to the plate speed-testing being quite correct. 

What it all amounts to, so far as the hand-camera man is 
concerned, is that while these speed numbers are of use in 
a general way one need not put too great a faith in them, 
and that as the proof of the pudding is in the eating the 
speed relationship to the user is best appreciated by exposing 
a plate of each brand one after the other on the same subject, 
stop, etc., and developing the two plates for the same time 
together in one dish. 
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A BIT OF OLD GLASGOW. BY DAVID L. TAYLOR. 
The original, a bromide print (8 x 11), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Contpetition. 
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BY S. L. HOLDSTOCK-THIRKELL. 
The original, a bromide print (5 x 61), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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THE JAPANESE FAN. 
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THE DREDGER. 


BY 
M. O. DELL. 


The original, a bromide print 
(11 x 83), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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Therefore, should the 


possibility at any time 


arise, the enthusiastic 
worker will do well to 
take it, as everything is 
then seen under new 
aspects, and many suc- 
cessful pictures should 
be the result. 

Another reason which 
often prohibits many 
workers from enjoying 
a trip to the Continent 
is lack of time, but the 
little trip I am now 
describing has the 
advantage of overcom- 
ing both the difficulties 
referred to and deserves 
to be better known. 

Boulogne is a busy 
watering-place on the 
north coast of France, 
and with the exception 
of Calais 1s the most 
approachable of any 
Continental town from 
England. It has, of 
course, wonderful his- 
torical records, with 
which most are no 
doubt familiar, and 
this fact always sug- 
gests that such a place 
abounds with pictorial 
possibilities. It is a 
fairly large town. The 
modern quarter is fully 
equipped (as are most 
French pleasure towns) 
with a handsome casino 
and many other attrac- 
tions for the visitor. 

However, the photo- 
grapher will be more in 
his element if he visits 
the older part of the 
town, and here he will 
find unlimited material 
for architectural work 


E 


HERE is always a peculiar 
Г charm about а foreign 

country which appeals to 
photographers, but not all who 
would like the opportunity of 
visiting such a place are able 
to do so, chiefly on the score 
of expense. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


By H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 
Special to °° The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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and figure studies. For this pur- 
pose, therefore, the town may 
be divided into two distinct 
parts, the old town within 
the walls, and the fishermen's 
quarter, which are separated by 
the modern and business portion 
of the town. 


OLD BOULOGNE. 
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The ancient walls of 


the old-world tow.n 
enclose a large area of 
the most picturesque 
old streets and houses, 
in the centre of which 
and upon higher 
ground stands the 
handsome Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de 
Boulogne, its large 
dome crowning the out- 
look. 

The walls themselves 
are very high and wide, 
and on the top of them 
one may walk the whole 
way round under shady 
trees planted on the 
walls. 

This promenade itself 
is not kept in a culti- 
vated condition, but 
forms quite a rustic 
walk which is fre- 
quented by the priests 
and nuns in their 
quaint costumes, and 
many fine figure studies 
could be made here. 

From this walk peeps 
across the surrounding 
country and of the old 
town beneath are also 
obtained, and the old 
Bastille, with its deep, 
how empty moat 
adjoins the walls on the 
north side. 


The city gates, of 
which there are four, 
and which we walk 


over are also very pic- 
turesque and will repay 
a descent at each for 
photographic purposes. 


After leaving the 
walled town, but not 
before seeing the 


interior of the cathe- 
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dral, which is wonderfully decorated and possesses fine altars 
and shrines, the modern town is next reached, and here 
also a few photographs may be taken, more р of the 
various cafés, with the chairs and tables right out on the 
path, as usual in Continental towns, which form such a 
contrast to our English inns. | 

Many days could be spent in the fishermen’s quarter, with 
its quaint old streets and the curious steep steps leading to 
them, with houses upon either side. | 

The fishwives of Boulogne are, of course, noted for their 
peculiar and charming costume and head-dress, and a dozen 
or more plates could be exposed in almost as many minutes 
in obtaining photographs of them as they sit at their cottage 
` doors or stand about gossiping. 

When one mentions that the harbour is large, full of 
shipping, and very dirty, it will at once be seen that here 
again half an hour need not be wasted, and that a few days’ 
holiday there should be a thing to bear in mind. | 

For those who cannot get away for so long, I may mention 
here the original thought which has prompted this note. 

During the summer months the S.E. and C. Railway run 
a Sunday trip, starting from Charing Cross at 9 o'clock 
(picking up passengers at various stations down the line), 
which arrives at Folkestone and catches the mail boat to 
Boulogne, which is reached at 1.25 p.m. | 

At 7 p.m. the boat leaves Boulogne (thus allowing five and 
a balf hours on shore), and Charing Cross is reached again 
at 10.45 p.m. 

So that it is not a long and trying journey, and, moreover, 
the return fare third class is the ridiculously small sum of 
13s. 6d. 

i hope these notes will lead others to go and take advan lace 
of the opportunities that offer for picture-making with the 
camera. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


` کے‎ expressed by correspondents. 


SMALL HAND CAMERA AND SUPPLE- 


MENTARY LENSES. 


Sig,—lI read Мг. Morris's short article on this subject with 
considerable interest, for I have bought and used three different 
supplementary lenses on three different cameras. Mr. Morris 
omits to mention one point about them, which my experience 
makes me think important. Years ago I possessed a small Frena 
fixed-focus camera, for which I bought a supplementary lens, 
and I used it with success. Then I bought a 5 by 4 camera, with 
a Zeiss Unar anastigmat lens of 81 inches focus. The bellows 
of the camera were not long enough to rack it out sufficiently far 
to give me the sized heads that I wanted. So I bought a 
supplementary lens for it. To my disgust, it was of no good at 
all, for I could not get any sort of a focus with it—I do not 
believe in fuzzy-all-over pictures. Some time afterwards, I read 
somewhere that it was impossible to use a supplementary lens with 
anastigmats, because the definition was completely spoiled owing 
to their setting up chromatic aberration. As the statement coin- 
cided with my own experience, I believed it without further 
question, for I could see the prismatic colours on the focussing 
screen. And I think that it is quite correct—as far as it goes. 
And it is this point which Mr. Morris does not mention. So I 
should suppose that anyone who buys an ordinary supplementary 
lens for a small camera with an anastigmat lens will be dis- 
appointed, like I was. Consequently, when I bought my little 
fixed-focus vest-pocket camera with a best lens (which I have 
already spoken of in this journal), I did not trouble to get a 
supplementary lens for it, although I should have liked one, for 
I was sure it would be useless. But only three or four weeks 
ago I noticed in the catalogue of the makers of my camera a 
“supplementary lens for anastigmat lenses, price 1s. 6d.,” adver- 
tised. I at once bought one, and I find it excellent. It is, I 
think, obvious from this that the supplementary lens made for 
a meniscus or r. r. lens is useless for an anastigmat; but that 
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such a lens, specially corrected for the anastigmat, acts per- 
fectly. 

As an instance of the clear definition of the anastigmat lens, 
plus the supplementary, on a small, fixed-focus, vest-pocket 
camera, I may give the following example. One day last week 
I took the portrait of a girl wearing a wrist watch. The face of 
the girl is about § of an inch long, and the face of the watch, 
which comes quite at the edge of the picture, is only about 
I-16th of an inch in diameter. Yet the hands and the figures 
are rendered quite clearly, so that you can read the time— 
4.10 p.m.—when the photograph was taken. So those about to 
buy a supplementary lens must make sure that they get one 
suited to the lens of their camera. 

As my little vest-pocket camera is fixed focus, there is only 
one distance for the focus of the supplementary lens—3 ft. 6 in. 
A few inches either way make the picture out of focus. To 
make sure of being right every time, I employ a simple dodge, 
which I commend to all the users of supplementary lenses. I 
have cut a piece of thin string of the exact length, 3 ft. 6 in., and 
tied a large bead to each end, so that the ends do not easily slip 
through the fingers. Then I hold one bead at the lens of the 
camera, and the model holds the other. The correct distance 
being thus measured, the string is dropped and the photograph 
taken. ; 

One other hint. Do not photograph a sitting figure facing, 
including the knees, nor let the hands come forward. The 
figure being so close, the perspective, although, of course, really 
perfectly right, will Jook perfectly wrong, and distorted. But 
these “head and shoulder portraits,” or three-quarter lengths 
with small children, are quite charming on the little 24 by 1§ in. 
sized prints, and they look very well indeed framed with those 
paper frames under the glass of a spoilt 5 by 4 negative frum 
which the film has been removed.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford. H. M. J. UNDERHILL. 


Second-hand Apparatus.—Those desiring to obtain a second- 
hand camera of the highest class will be well advised to write 
to Messrs. Adams and Co., 24, Charing Cross Road, W.C., for a 
copy of their new list. This contains descriptions of a large 
number of small folding cameras, reflex and hand and stand 
instruments, offered at much reduced prices. 


“ Where Shall We Live? "—Under this title the Homeland 
Association, Ltd. (Chandos Chambers, 15, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C.), have issued a very useful book which gives con- 
cise and practical information regarding the residential localities 
round London—north,south, east, and west. It costs but three- 
pence, and should prove of much value to the house-hunter, 
each district being dealt with in alphabetical order. 


Midlothian Photographic Association.—At the annual general 
meeting the report submitted by the treasurer showed a substan- 
tial surplus on the year's working. The office-bearers were 
elected as follows :—President, R. Thomson; vice-president, A. 
Н. MacLucas ; secretary, C. С. Thornton ; treasurer, J. Wanless ; 
Messrs. Black, Fairgrieve, Malcolm, and Wheatley were elected 
to vacancies on the Council. The medals and hon. mention 
certificates awarded at the recent exhibition were presented by 
the president. 

The Sheffield and Hallamshire Photographic Society.—The 
annual meeting of the Sheftield and Hallamshire Photographic 
Society was held last week at the Wentworth Café, Pinstone 
Street, a good number of members being present. For the 
ensuing year the society put their affairs into the hands of the 
following gentlemen: President, Mr. W. J. Williams (re-elected) ; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. F. A. Tinker and H. H. Diver; lanternist, 
Mr. A. E. Churchard ; hon. secretary, Mr. T. Vasey; and a com- 
mittee of eight members. The annual report and balance sheet 
were adopted, and an attractive programme of outings for the 
summer season, with a first-class syllabus of demonstrations and 
lectures for the forthcoming winter session, were laid before the 
meeting. The society is making special efforts to increase its 
membership, and any gentleman in the district photographically 
inclined may rely upon having that inclination “fully developed ” 
if he will communicate with any member, or the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Tom Vasey, 725, Ecclesall Road, Sheffield. 
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TWO DEVICES FOR DAYLIGHT 
ENLARGING. 


ANY workers, when making an 

_ opaque shutter for a dark-room for 
daylight enlarging purposes, find the two 
greatest difficulties to be, first, making a 
device for holding the negative to be 
enlarged from and, secondly, making a 
device for keeping the camera perfectly 
rigid, after the final focussing and during 
exposure. Numerous makeshifts have 
been at various times suggested for over- 
coming the difficulties, most of which 
prove very unsatisfactory in use. For my 
daylight enlarging work I invented, and 
have used for a very considerable time, 
and with complete success, the two devices 
given here. These two devices, although 
perhaps rather more troublesome to make, 
fully repay in the end for the little extra 
trouble involved. Fig. 1 represents the 
device for overcoming the first-named 
difficulty; it indicates a piece of } in. 
thick three-ply wood, which was made, 
after removing the reversing back of the 
camera, to fit nicely in its place. The 
opening A in the centre, which was made 
for half-plate negatives, measures 64 by 
44 in. Fig. 2 represents another piece of 
the same wood, measuring 74 by 53 in. on 
the outside, whilst the opening B in the 
centre measures 61 by 4j in. This piece 


was fixed on to No. 1, over the opening A, 
with glue and one little tack at each 
corner, to form a rabbet for the negative 


Short articles 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


rt on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


to rest against. (See dotted lines, fig. 1.) 


To keep the negative from falling out, 
two very short pins were driven through 
the carrier, and bent over at the back, to 
The carrier, 


form turn-buttons. after 


completion, received a coating of dead 
black on both sides. To overcome the 
second difficulty named, fig. 3 represents 
a frame made of deal wood j in. thick 
and 2 in. wide, which was fixed around 
the opening C, cut in the shutter, the 
back of the camera being slipped into the 
frame, and thus kept perfectly rigid 
during use. The four pieces forming the 
frame were joined by nailing, after cut- 
ting half-way through the ends with a 
saw, as shown by fig. 4. This frame, 
when joined together, and fixed on the 
shutter as described, prevents any stray 
light escaping into the room at the back 
of the camera, in addition to keeping the 
camera rigid. To form a rest or shelf 
for the baseboard of the camera, under- 
neath the frame fig. 3 a piece of deal 
wood 3 in. wide is fixed (see fig. 5) to the 
shutter, and on to this another piece of 
the shape shown by fig. 7. Fig. 7 is 
attached to fig. 5 by a small pair of hinges 
to allow of turning back flat against the 
shutter when out of use for its intended 
purpose. The camera is kept in position 
with four small turn-buttons fixed on little 
blocks of wood glued on the frame, fig. 3. 
The blocks are made to come flush with 
the camera, and placed where shown by 
EEEE on the diagram. When needful, 
to obviate the variation in the thicknesses 
of glass plates, one or several old waste 
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negatives are employed (after thoroughly 
cleaning) behind the negative, to bring 
flush with the carrier, and prevent any 
risk of the negative shaking during 
exposure, which would be fatal to obtain- 
ing sharp enlargements. H. W. H. 


— —eJA«—— 


A SIMPLE CONTRIVANCE FOR DISTANT 
SHUTTER RELEASE. 


ISHING to take a photograph in 

an ordinary room by the light from 
a pendant with three bijou inverted in- 
candescent gas burners, and to be included 
with the other sitters, I rigged up the 
arrangement for working the shutter as 
follows. 

My lens is fitted with a Compound 
shutter, with lever below, and antinous 
release above. Finding that the position 
of the lever was not satisfactory for using 
a string pull to actuate it, without shaking 
the camera, I turned my attention to the 
antinous release, which, used in the fol. 
lowing manner, proved a great success. 

A piece of board, A, 15 inches long, 
8 inches wide, and 14 inches thick, acts as 
a baseboard resting on the floor; at 
4 inches from one end, a round stick, B, 
about 4 ft. 9 in. long, § in. diameter, is 
erected by placing it tightly in a suitable 
hole bored with a centre-bit. 

The top of the stick is provided with a 
groove running about 5 in. down, and just 
wide enough to press the antinous release 
into, until the flange rests centrally on the 
top. 

A piece of wood, C, 2 in. long, 2 in. 
wide, and 3 in. thick, has a centre-bit hole 
made in it, large enough to slide loosely 
on the stick, the hole being only 24 in. 
deep; this block is inverted over the top 
of the stick, and rests on the push end of 
the antinous release. 

Underneath the block, and close to the 
hole, a small screw-eye is placed, to which 
is attached a string, passing through 
another small 
Screw-eye near 
the bottom of 
the stick to the 
position of the 
actuating sitter. 

At the end of 
the baseboard 
nearer the stick, 
a stronger screw- 
eye is put in, as 
near the edge of 
the underside as 
possible, so that 
a fine bradawl 
pushed through 
it, into the floor, 
prevents any 
movement to- 
wards the direc- D 
tion of the pull. 

The spring of B 
the antinous re- 
lease acts advan- 
tageously, as it 


raises the block when tension is removed, 
so that instantaneous, bulb (so-called), or 


time exposures can be made at will. 
J. S. H. 
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Yorkshire Federation Visit Knaresborough. 


The Yorkshire Photographic Union had a splen- 
did outing to Knaresborough on Saturday last, 
and the only point that marred the complete nlea- 
sure of the visitors was a terrific thunderstorm, 
which suddenly broke out in the early afternoon, 
and made all fly for shelter. The recent disaster 
in London has unnerved many ladies, and it re- 
quires the strong mind of the masculine sex to 
reassure them of the comparative safety, if only 
ordinary known dangers are avoided. Fortunately 
Knaresborough offers shelter in such times of 
emergency, an important point to look for in 
making selections of a suitable place for a crowd 
to make holiday at. This federation has been to 
Knaresborough before, but it was surprising to 
come across so many visitors who were enjoying 
its beauties for the first time, and I don't re- 
member seeing so many cameras working at an 
excursion before. I have been on similar excur- 
sions when a few have gone back with unexposed 
plates, but not so on Saturday. 


Pretty Attractions at Knaresborough. 

It is quite true that Knaresborough cannot be 
cited as a pictorial hunting-ground, but there are 
many pretty bits at Knaresborough, which, if sup- 

rted by models of suitable character and dress- 
ing, would make most interesting pictures. The 
town itself, principally the older portion, is 
strangely similar in character to Whitby, with the 
difference that at the foot of its rugged sides runs 
a smooth-flowing river, and at Whitby we have the 
sea. Since I last visited Knaresborough a feature 
has been introduced that adds to the picturesque 
nature of the River Nidd by а fleet of punts 
taking the place of the older-fashioned rowing- 
boats. Here the flapper runs riot, attended by the 
gay gondolier, and thus afforded many opportuni- 
ties for snaps, with the sunlight playing tricks 
through the leafy banks upon the rippling waters 
caused by the motion of the boats. 


Ite Historical Traditions. 

Knaresborough is ancient and modern in many 
respects. Its ancient charter records a grant 
made about 1310 to Gaveston, the unworthy 
favourite of Edward II., and is the confirmation 
of a previous privilege of the gift of the manor of 
K na rcsboroug hi It gave to the town the privi- 
leges of a Free Burgh, and the men inhabiting the 
same to be Free Burgesses, which meant, among 
other privileges, such as a gibbet and a gallows 
of their own, that they were free of all the fines and 
amercements for toll, frontage, etc., etc., through- 
out the whole kingdom. Some remarkable people 
have been born or connected with Knaresborough. 
Mother Shinton, Eugene Aram, and Blind Jack 
are historical characters of wide popular renown ; 
while, before them, St. Robert was one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. Tradition says this 
mysterious personage, Mother Shipton, was born 
near the Dropping Well in 1488, and baptised 
Ursula by the Abbot of Beverley. It is said that 
her stature was much larger than common, her 
body crooked, and her face frightful. The story 
of Eugene Aram is more gruesome, he being 
hanged at York in 1759, and gibbeted at Knares- 
borough. Part of the gibbet and his bones were 
preserved as relics. Blind Jack was not born so, 
but early lost his eyesight; but even in affliction 
he was a marvel as a builder of bridges and 
highways. Most of the bridges and turnpike roads 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire were his work. His 
contracts covered 180 miles of road. 


The Castle. 

The feature of Knaresborough is the Castle, 
built on a site wonderful for offensive or defensive 
purposes, though admittedly useless against 
modern artillery. The present ruins succeeded a 
Celtic fortress. Whilst the exact date is in dis- 
pute, it probably dates from Henry I. There is 
stil] in existence a document purnorting to be an 
original ground plan of the Castle, drawn on a 
skin, and mounted with the Royal arms in gold. 
Every portion of the fortress is distinctly marked, 
including the subterranean passages, also the 
well supplying the water. With remarkable energy 
the Urban Council now repair overhanging and 
dangerous portions wherever practicable, that is, 
by adding artificial buttresses, or running cement 
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into crumbling parts. From these descriptive 
notes it will be at once seen that the Yorkshire 
associates had plenty of scope for a pleasant 
afternoon’s work, until the vacancies in the inner 
regions reminded one and all that five-thirty was 
fast approaching. It is needless to say ample 
justice was done to a repast that was placed 
before the hungry delegates. 


The Southern Federation 

Referring again to the nroposed Southern Fede- 
ration, I am informed by Mr. Dawe, the president 
of the Portsmouth Camera Club, that he has 
invited the attention of the interested societies to 
the need of a Southern Federation, and I am 
indebted to him and the hon. secretary of the 
society, Mr. J. C. Thompson, for some interesting 
notes on the subject. It is suggested that the 
following societies should come in, and in each 
case they have been invited to discuss the matter 
and write to Mr. Dawe their views. On receipt 
of the replies he will, no doubt, tabulate them, 
and take whatever further steps may be necessary. 
Possibly the first business, assuming that a 
reasonable proportion is favourable to the prin- 
ciples—and I cannot possibly see any objection 
that can be raised, excent that the area is wide, 
and some difficulty might be experienced on that 
account—is to call together a representative or a 
couple of delegates from each society to discuss 
the details of organisation. It will smooth out 
any little difficulty that at first sight appears to 
beset the path of the provosed federation. 


Societies Invited to Join. 


The societies I refer to are Bath, Bournemouth, 
Canterbury, Chichester, Croydon, Eastbourne, 
Exeter, Folkestone, Guernsey, East Sussex Arts 
Club (of Hastings), Hove and Brighton, Isle of 
Wight, Lewes, Maidstone, Margate, North Wilts 
Camera Club (Swindon), Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Salisbury, Southampton, Sutton, Torbay, Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Worthing. No doubt one or 
two societies are overlooked; but, of course, that 
does not mean they are outside the conference 
ring; for instance, my Portsmouth friends have 
included Bath and omitted Bristol, quite near to 
it, so please let it be understood that Portsmouth, 
who stand in a central position, want to know from 
every club in the southern area what they think 
of the subject. First, let the principles be dis- 
cussed, and arrange about the area of inclusion 
later. To illustrate this point and gain full 
information of the possibilities, you should obtain 
a railway map from ап old copy of Bradshaw's 
tine-table, and put a small red ink ring round 
each place enumerated above, and it will be at 
once seen who is included and who is not. There 
is nothing to prevent a division of area east and 
west of Portsmouth, if considered more accessible. 


Federation Implies Strong Societies. 

Mr. Edward Peake, secretary of the East 
Anglian Federation, writes me on the subject: 
"You have given some good points on federation 
for the consideration of the Southerners, and I 
hope to see the effort successful throughout the 
country. Each federation can be a distinct force ; 
working from within, it helps not only itself, but 
every individual society, and by energy and 
enthusiasm the level of photography is raised 
throughout the whole district. A strong federation 
implies strong societies—active at home a 
friendly abroad wherever service can be rendered. 
All this has been said before; but sometimes we 
strengthen one another in the courage of our 
convictions.” I am, indeed, grateful to Mr. Peake 
fcr his encouraging letter, and I commend to the 
Southern societies the wisdom of his experience. 


What Others Think. 

Mr. Robert Chalmers, secretary of the North- 
umberland and Durham Federation, in sending 
me particulars of their next outing, says, 
“Pleased to see your notes this week." I ner- 
sonally interviewed Mr. Clough, the secretary of 
the Yorkshire Federation, and he is confident the 
Southern societies will recognise their necessity of 
a federation, and is equally certain of a favour- 
able result of the conference. So all is well, and 
if any secretary has, perchance, been overlooked, 
let him read up "Ariel's" notes for June rsth, and 
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write to Mr. S. Dawe, 12, St. Andrew’s Road, 
Southsea. 


Northumberland апі Durham Federation. 

The outdoor meeting of the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation is fixed for Saturday, 
July 4th, at Durham. Arrangements have been 
made for permits to photograph in the Cathedral, 
Castle, and from the Station premises. The presi- 
dent of the federation, Mr. Wm. Milburn, of 
Sunderland, is ofhciating as our worthy host, and 
is providing an excellent tea at the Castle Hotel. 
The local arrangements are in the hands of Mr. 
W. W. Dunn, the Chief Constable of the City of 
Durham, who is a keen photographer. The 
annual meeting of the federation delegates is ор 
the following Wednesday, July 8th, at the Hotel 
Metropole, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Result of Inter-Club Alliance Competitions. 
The results of the Inter-Club Alliance competi- 
tions, which refer to seventeen societies within a 
twenty-mile radius of Blackburn, have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Arthur Clayton, the honorary secre- 
tary, and reveal that for the championship in the 


"print section the contest has been exceptionally 


en, only one point deciding the winners and the 
runners-up. Preston Pictorial comes out first, 
Chorley being second. and Darwen third, with 
seven points less than the winner. In the lantern 
slide compctition for the Clayton rose bowl, Colne 
Camera Club are the winners, with sixty-five 
points. Pressure on snace this week prevents 
further reference, but later I will detail the posi- 
tions and results. In the meantime the prints 
were shown at the Harris Free Library, Preston, 
from June 24th to 27th. 


P.O.P. and the Z o. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society the president's demonstration on “P.O.P.” 
last Monday evening proved to be of a most 
interesting description, his remarks on, and mani- 
pulation of, this paper being closely followed by 
all the members present. Most workers have 
almost forgotten there is such a thing as P.U.P., 
or pretend they have, one reason probably being 
that they have failed to get the best results out 
of it, the bad prints in most cases being due to 
carclessness. Mr. Allen toned a batch of nine 
prints under adverse conditions with very satis- 
factory results, but one could not help but notice 
how very thoroughly he worked, nothing being 
left to chance, in direct contrast to the many 
workers who more often than not trust to luck— 
and then wonder why their prints have double 
tones in them. On Julv 4th there is an outing 
to the Zoo, and, by the bye, those intending to 
join the Zoo trip should read the illustrated article 
in THE A. P. AND P. N. of June rsth, which tells 
them what to do and what to avoid when snap- 
shotting in the Gardens. 


An East Angli^n Socirtv. 

The Bedford Camera Club have recently issved 
their balance sheet, which discloses a healthy 
state of activity, and generally is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Sent out with the balance sheet is a well- 
arranged list of excursions for summer. If the 
attendance is as good in summer as it was 
during the past winter season no one will com- 
plain, for there was an average attendance of 
nearly forty, or about fifty per ceat. of the mem- 
bership. 


Proposed Society for Swan«ea. 

A Swansea photographer, Mr. Percy Brown, of 
26, Page Street, writes that he recently spent a 
mest pleasant dav at the Cardiff Exhibition of 
the newly formed Welsh Federation. “A Swan- 
seaite, with an inborn love for the town of my 
adoption, I looked in vain for an effort of a 
fellow-townsman,” says Mr. Brown. Now this is 
going to have a remedv found for it, and that 
remedy is a photographic society in Swansea, and 
immediate federation with the Welsh Federation 
of Societies. The officials of the latter have pro- 
mised to help in the matter. Any camerist in 
Swansea who has a spark of the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Brown in his system let him at once send his 
name and address, so that a mecting may be 
arranged to elect ofhcers and form a constitu- 
tion. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


Erratum. 

“A. P.,” June 8th, page 2 Supplement, 
“Fine-grain focussing screen,” line 7 
should read: “In an ounce of water dis- 
solve 20 grains of potassium iodide, and 
then add iodine until the mixture is a 
light port-wine colour.” 


Colour Photography, Washing, etc. 

(1) Will you please tell me the best book on 

colour photography? (2) Can plates be 

washed in sea water after fixing? 

C. B. (Portsmouth). 
(1) The newest and most complete work 

on the subject is “ Photography in Colour,” 
by Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson. A new edition 
of this excellent work was published a 
few weeks ago, price 3s. 6d., obtainable 
through our publishers. (2) Yes, sea water 
may be used for washing after fixing, but 
it is very desirable that the plates, films, 
or papers should have a final couple of 
baths in plain water, giving them about 
five minutes or so in each of these two 
baths. 


Copying. 
I have a photo which I want to copy with a 
fixed-focus camera. If I get it sharp it is too 
small, and if large enough it is blurred. 
Must I take it small and enlarge? 
L. M. (W. Hampstead). 
A little thought will show you that with 
any lens you cannot expect it to be in 
focus at a fixed distance from the plate 
for very near and also distant objects. In 
a fixed-focus camera the lens is so placed 
that all objects deyond a certain distance 
are in focus, or so nearly in focus that the 
out-of-focus effect is not objectionable or 
very noticeable. But objects nearer than 
this limiting distance are more and more 
out of focus as they come nearer and 
nearer the lens, just as your own trials 
have shown you. As you say, you can 
take a small-scale, sharp negative and then 
enlarge this, but it would be simpler and 
more direct to obtain what is commonly 
called a “magnifier,” i.e. a supplementary 
lens, which, when added to your lens, 
gives a combination of shorter focal length, 
enabling you to go nearer the object and 
yet get it in focus, and of course on a 
larger scale at the same time. Most 
makers of hand cameras of the fixed-focus 
kind are ready to supply supplementary 
lenses suitable for use with their cameras 
for copying, portraiture, etc. Consult the 
makers of your camera, explaining pre- 
cisely what you want to do, and they will 


advise you as to a suitable lens. These 
supplementaries are quite moderate in 
price. 
Fixing; Combined Bath. 
(1) If a negative is not properly fixed, leaving 
some yellow emulsion, is it possible to refix 
it? I have a combined toning and fixing 
bath for P.O.P. There is a residue in this 
which takes much removing from the prints. 
A. G. (Wandsworth). 
It is not unlikely that you have used a 
fixing bath that has previously been used 
and become more or less exhausted, 
“worked out ” ; but it may be that you used 
a fresh bath, but did not allow sufficient 
time. In either case you can return the 
plate to a fresh fixing bath with hopes for 
the best; but if you have been using an 
exhausted bath it is likely that the nega- 
tive will show stains or discoloration 
difficult, if not impossible, to remove. A 


plate is not properly fixed the moment- 


the milky appearance at the back has 
vanished. In fact, it 1s advisable to allow 
at least ten minutes after this stage has 
been reached. Ten or twenty minutes’ 
extra time in the fixing bath will do no 
harm. But too short a time is a serious 
matter. Your second question is not 
sufficiently explicit. In some combined 
baths there is purposely present what you 
call a “residue.” In other formule the 
solution should be quite clear. But in any 
case if the prints after toning are lightly 
but briskly rubbed with a swab of cotton 
wool and plenty of clean water there 
should be no “deposit” whatever on the 
prints when dry. 


Pyro. 
I have a bottle of pyro that has not been 
opened. Will it be safe to use it a month 
or so hence, and go on using it when once 
opened? (2) I have a five-times filter, also a 
four-times one; latter has fewer blemishes, 
former a cheap one. May not the four-times 
one give as good correction as the five-times, 
etc. ? C. H. S. (Sutton). 
(1) We have used Schering’s pyro (in 
bottle) that we have had in stock some 
years, and found it quite satisfactory. 
After removing from the bottle the required 
quantity recork it and cover the top of the 
cork with a good layer of paraffin wax, 
e.g. a candle-end melted in a teacup. It 
will then keep all right for a very long 
time. (2) To tell you which of your two 
filters is the better is clearly out of our 
power without making actual trials, and 
these you can make for yourself just as 
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well as anyone else by exposing a pair of 
plates (one with the 4-times, the other with 
the 5-times) on the same subject, and com- 
paring the resulting frin¢s (not merely the 
negatives). 


Bromoil, 

Some months ago you gave the following 

formula, etc. I find this works beautifully 

with Ilford smooth ordinary, but with another 

brand it gives a hard image, etc. 

F. J. P. (Yeovil). 
As a matter of fact while there are 

various theories current which claim to 
explain how the various bromoil bleachers 
werk, yet all these involve a good deal of 
assumption, and, in fact, we are largely in 
the dark at present as to precisely why one 
formula suits one paper and does not suit 
another. But there the fact is at present. 
The formula you quote has some very 
strong advocates, and we have seen it very 
successfully demonstrated, and, if our 
memory serves us, it was used with Paget 
ordinary. Our advice is that you stick to 
the brands with which you find it works 
satisfactorily. It is not very convenient to 
have different bleaching baths on hand. 
The formula you quote is due to a very 
capable investigator. 


Focussing Scale. 
I have a camera with a scale marked in 
feet, but there is no infinity mark. How can 
I find this? H. M. (Huddersfield). 
It would have simplified matters if you 
had sent us a rough sketch giving the 
markings and numbers on the scale. But 
we may take an imaginary case, which 


may give you the hint required. 2. a 
Suppose A and B to be two points on the 
scale whose numbers (in feet, yards, etc.) 
are in the proportion of one to two, i.e. A 
is the point for objects at 8 ft., and B for 
those at double this distance, i.e. 16 ft. If 
we continue the line AB to C, making BC 


-equal to AB, then C is the infinity point. 


Exposure. 
What variations have to be made for (1) sea 
and sky only, (2) figures on beach, (3) sand 
dunes, etc., with camera pointing away from 
the sea. R. W. A. (Glasgow). 
Calling the exposure for sea and sky 1, 
then foreground figures on the beach 
would be about double, i.e. 2, and sand 
dunes 2 to 3, according to the nearness 
and darkness of the nearest part. 


Sun's Rays. 
I am ignorant in the matter of photographing 
the sun's rays penetrating a wood between the 
trees, or coming through a window, etc. 
J. McC. (Kirklady). 
There is no difficulty in this direction 
if only you are careful to expose just 
enough for the darkest parts of your pic- 
ture, whatever it may be, and then be 
equally careful not to over-develop, i.e. 
stopping development just before the 
second high-lights catch up the highest 
lights of all. A freely-diluted developer 
is especially advisable in this type of 
subject. Better to under-develop slightly 
than to lose gradation by over-developing. 


Fixed Prints. 


Have made some prints on ordinary (not self- 
toning) P.O.P., and simply fixed them to a 
brown colour. Are these permanent? 

A. F. D. (Dudley). 


Permanent is purely a relative term as 
regards practice. These fixed prints, if 
thoroughly fixed and thoroughly washed, 
are, for all ordinary purposes, though per- 
haps not quite to the same degree, as per- 
manent as a gold or platinum toned P.O.P. 
would be. We have had similar prints in 
our possession for many years without 
their showing any visible change. 
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227th 
Lesson. 


S soon as we get a really 
hot spell of weather 
we find that difficul- 
ties arise which we 
know nothing of in 
the ordinary way. To 
be forewarned is to be 
forearmed, and it 
may therefore be 
well to run over a 
few of the troubles 
which are likely to 
occur, as in many 
Cases prevention is 
better than cure. 
Apart from the trouble the hot weather 
may cause the worker personally— 
trouble which will be greater if he is 
carrying a 12 by то outfit than a 
pocket-film camera !—we may look at 
the effect of hot weather on the appara- 
tus, the films and plates, the chemicals, 
the printing papers, and the finishing 
off of the results. 
The Apparatus. 

First, then, as regards the apparatus, 
which may be detrimentally affected in 
several ways. Many of the inexpensive 
cameras, constructed largely of wood, 
may so contract in hot, dry weather 
as appreciably to lessen the distance 
between the lens and the plate, and so 
produce out-of-focus results. In other 
cases contraction will cause the wood 
to split and crack, and, though the 
leather covering is usually sufficiently 
` strong to prevent this happening to a 
serious extent, it is a thing that must 
be watched for. It is worth while 
noting that our British “hot weather,” 
that is, the time when we find heat 
most trying, is of the damp heat 
variety, and so is not so likely to give 
this kind of trouble with apparatus. 
The weather that causes contraction of 
woodwork is the dry heat which we 
only get occasionally. 

Metal Cameras. 

Cameras which аге constructed 
almost entirely of metal are possessed 
of comparative freedom from twisting, 
warping, and contraction, but the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere will often cause 
the glue which holds the leather cover- 
ing on to split away and so cause the 


leather to become detached. The same 
sort of thing applies to the attachment 
of the bellows to the back and front of 
the camera, though, of course, glue 
would not be used for fastening leather 
bellows to a metal front. A sharp look- 
out should therefore be kept, particu- 
larly round the front of the bellows, 
where the ingress of light would be 
much easier if there were any partial 
detachment. 
Plate Holders. 

Dark slides and changing boxes are 
particularly susceptible to changes in 
the humidity of the atmosphere. If 
there is a good deal of moisture in the 
air slides become stiff by reason of the 
expansion, and changing boxes will 
sometimes refuse to work. Special 
care should be taken to store such 
things in places as dry and airy as 
possible. 

Gelatine Films. 

Turning now to films and plates, we 
must consider the effect of hot weather 
on them during storage and also 
during use. The usual instructions 
are "store in a cool, dry place." The 
effects of moisture are intensified by 
heat. Everyone knows how slowly 
things grow in the garden if the early 
summer is cold. There may be mois- 
ture enough and a good deal of sun, 
but warmth is needed also. Films, 
plates, and poang papers all contain 
gelatine in some form or other, and 
gelatine, as we all know, very readily 
“ goes bad.” This is simply due to the 
fact that bacteriological growths readily 
occur in gelatine, and so the gelatine is 
decomposed. Plate and paper makers 
add some antiseptic to their emulsions 
to prevent this “going bad,” but never- 
theless such things as “mould” will 
make their appearance to the detri- 
ment of the final results. The cooler 
the place where the plates are stored 
the less likely are these fungoid and 
bacteriological growths to occur, while 
heat will cause them to develop at a 
very rapid rate. We have found that 
plates which are wrapped in some form 
of waterproof wax or grease paper are 
better keepers than others not so care- 
fully packed. 


HOT WEATHER TROUBLES. 


Fog. 

Quite apart from these more serious 
evils, slight damp and moisture will 
often produce fog, especially round the 
edges of the plate. This fog is due to 
oxidation, which occurs more rapidly 
on orthochromatic plates than on 
ordinary ones. 

Turning next to the effects of heat 
when plates are in use, we shall find 
first of all that during development we 
are more likely to get an over- 
developed negative because a warm 
solution develops more rapidly than a 
cooler one. The use of the Watkins’ 
time and temperature method of 
development corrects this, of course, 
and ensures results which are uniform 
irrespective of the temperature. But 
pies are much more likely to fog in 

ot weather, and for this reason the 
addition of a little potassium bromide 
is advisable. Possibly a drop of a 10 per 
cent. solution to each ounce of working 
strength developer will answer all 
requirements. 

Frilling of the Film. 


The most noticeable trouble, how- 
ever, is that of frilling, or the detach- 
ing of the edges of the film from the 


glass or celluloid support. Various 
causes may be instanced, working 
either alone or together. A high tem- 


perature of air and of solutions, a soft 
gelatine film, the use of distilled water 
or of soft water for the solutions, too 
much handling of the plate, especially 
with hot hands, and the changing from 
solutions at one temperature to others 
at a higher or lower temperature. 
Certain developers are very prone to 
cause frilling because they contain 
caustic alkali, and some workers will 
only use a developer which is neutral 
or slightly acid, such as  amidol, 
because of the freedom it affords from 
frilling. Though the use of amidol 
necessitates some little variation in 
methods of working, it is worth while 
keeping it in mind for use under trying 
conditions. Some plates are much more 
inclined to frill than others owing to 
the difference in the character of the 
gelatine. It is one of the advantages 
of a plate coated with hard gelatine 
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that it has more resistance to the effects 
of heat. As the heat of the body 15 
considerable, approximately тоо degs. 
Fahr. when one is actively engaged, it 
will be seen that plates and film should 
be handled as little as possible. The 
safest way with plates is to touch them 
by the corners only, the index fingers 
On opposite corners affording sufficient 
grip and bringing the minimum of 


flesh into contact with the plate. 
Naturally, the plate must be held 
rather differently when it is being 


placed to wash, and so on; but it is the 
holding up of the plate for examina- 
tion that constitutes the danger. 

Soft Water Troubles. 

We have never advocated the pre- 
paration of solutions with distilled 
water, and for all developing and fixing 
solutions hard water is preferable. Of 
course, we mean the ordinary hard 
water of the average water-supply. 
Soft water has a very softening effect 
on gelatine. Where the water-supply 
is soft, as in such cities as Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, it must be used, 
and there is a likelihood of trouble. 
In such cases a fixing-bath containing 
alum may be resorted to, the following 
formula being a good one. though as 
it involves the use of sulphuric acid ıt 
must be made up with care. 


Chrome Alum and Hypo Fixing Bath. 
Add 


Strong sulphuric acid ... 2 drams. 
Water ао аон 2 02. 
to 
Sodium sulphite ............ 2 Oz. 
Water конар 6 oz. 
and pour the mixture into 
FIV PO) аро енин 16 oz 
Water. GSR OSS Aa 48 oz 
Finally add to the above mixture 
Chrome alum ............ I 02. 
Water ae 8 oz. 
As strong sulphuric acid (oil of 


vitriol) is a very dangerous substance, 
it would be better to have the first itein 
diluted by the chemist supplying the 
acid. The dilute acid is quite suff- 
ciently dangerous and care must be 
taken not to drop it anywhere on 
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clothes or floor coverings, as it will 
burn a hole. If the worker elects to 
dilute the acid himself he must four 
acid into water very slowly and avoid 
doing this with the bottle and measure 
near the face. Sometimes the mixture 
will splash! 
The Chemicals. 

A good many of the chemicals we 
ordinarily use are more or less inert, 
and the principal one to watch is 
sodium sulphite. Whether in crystal 
form or as a solution sulphite of 
sodium absorbs oxygen from the air 
and so becomes sodium sulphate, a 
substance quite useless as a preserva- 
tive for developers. This absorption 
of oxygen takes place very much more 
rapidly in hot weather, hence such 
developers as pyro and amidol will 
deteriorate in a few hours. Pyro keeps 
better in concentrated form, so that 
stock solutions should be of, say, 10 per 
cent. strength. On the other hand, 
amidol keeps better when weaker, and 
a working strength solution to which 
has been added a little potassium 
metabisulphite will keep two or three 
days at least. 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia is not used much in develop- 
ment nowadays, but is, nevertheless, often 
found on the shelf for other purposes. 
As the temperature rises the ammonia 
gas is given off and the stopper of the 
bottle will often be blown out. Of 
course, this loss of gas renders the 
ammonia weaker, and it is not possible 
to tell to what extent except by the use 
of a hydrometer, which not everyone 
possesses. Ammonia, especially if of 
full strength, should be stored in a cool 
place, and if it must be kept in the 
workroom it should be near the floor 
and away from any chance of the sun 
shining on the bottle. 


Printing Papers. 

Much we have said about plates and 
films applies to the use of gelatine 
printing papers. The same acid-alum- 
hypo bath is satisfactory, and tends to 
the production of clean results. But 
care must be taken to have the deve- 
loper in good condition, as suggested 
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above, and to use one lot of developer 
for one or two prints only. А hot 
dark room, coupled with slightly stale 
developer, and rather too long develop- 
ment wil be very likely to produce 
yellowish brown stains round the edges 
of the print if not all over it. Another 
important point is to avoid carrying 
developer into the fixing bath. The 
print should be carefully rinsed once or 
twice in the dish before placing it in 
the fixing bath. Prints should be fixed 
face down, for it will be found that a 
print floating on the bath face upwards 
in a hot dark-room will turn brown if 
left some little time. The best blacks 
will be obtained by fixing in a fairlv 
strong bath, say 20 or 25 per cent. 
strength for a short time, five minutes 
being ample. Rapid washing is also 
very desirable, and if prints are 
changed from one dish to another 
about a dozen times, handling them 
one bv one and by the corners, twenty 
minutes! washing should be ample. 


Finishing Off the Print. 

The troubles in mounting and finish- 
ing off will be found to arise princi- 
pally from the failure of the worker to 
keep cool. In hot weather any flurry 
is apt to increase perspiration very con- 
siderably, and the skin moisture on the 
hands makes it very difficult to handle 
prints, and especially mounts, without 
producing finger-marks thereon. Con- 
stant dipping of the hands into cold 
water is a help, but it is difficult to get 
them quite dry, though water will not 
mark the mounts as will skin moisture. 
The best remedy for this troublesome 
condition of things is the wearing of a 
pair of cotton gloves, and if two pairs 
are at hand one pair may be taken off 
and dried as soon as there is anv 
suspicion of moisture on them. 

Broadly speaking, a little thought 
and patience will enable most of the 
hot weather troubles to be overcome 
in our comparatively temperate 
summer, at all events. Quite half the 
difficulty in most cases arises from 
injudicious and clumsy handling and 
from impatience. Results should be 
examined for admiration when they 
are dry. 


A Special Summer Number 
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; A NEW PROJECIIVE: 


An invention which promises to remove the chief drawback to 
picture theatres—the eye-strain caused by the continual flicker of 
the projector—was exhibited at a private demonstration at the 
Polytechnic Hall, Regent Street, recently. It is called the Vano- 
scope, and it eliminates the tiresome flicker by abolishing the 
shutter used on the ordinary type of cinematograph machine and 
projecting the pictures on the screen by means of rotary and 
oscillating mirrors. It is claimed for the Vanoscope that it will 
throw on the screen a perfectly clear, natural, and steady picture, 
with every figure moving true to life without jerkiness. The 
injurious effect of moving pictures on the eyes used to be evident 
to the spectator; now the mechanism has been so greatly 
improved that it is hardly noticeable. It still exists, however, 
and according to an ophthalmic expert a number of eye disorders 
are due to this form of entertainment. One of the factors in 
cinematograph exhibitions which favours the development of 
eye fatigue is poor definition of the original negatives. This is 
greatly accentuated when the positives which are used are 
enormously magnified. The smaller the image in the eye, the 
longer the impression lasts and the more the eyes are tired, so 
that seats nearer the screen are less desirable than those more 
remote. There is less eye-fatigue when sitting not closer than 
forty feet from the screen. That the cinema is a prolific cause of 
eye-strain must have been recognised by many oculists, yet, with 
few exceptions, the attention of the public has not been directed 
to this important fact, while the victims themselves seldom 
suspect the cause of their trouble, although many of them suffer 
from an increase of symptoms even while witnessing the pic- 
tures. These symptoms usually consist of headache, vertigo, 
nausea, and fatigue of the eyes, followed latter by vomiting, 
sleeplessness, and lack of energy. Physicians and public-health 
officials have only recently realised the important part the pic- 
ture theatres play in the welfare of the community from a health 
standpoint. This variety of eye-fatigue may be largely removed 
by wearing proper glasses; by patronising only those places 
which have good films, proper manipulation, and proper inter- 
vals of rest between the film spools, and by sitting at the right 
distance from the screen (no closer than forty feet). It has been 
suggested in America that licenses be issued only to those pro- 
prietors of moving-picture theatres who are willing to abide by 
the following rules:— First, to operate the machine by a motor 
instead of by hand, to have an adjustable take-up or speed regu- 
lator and an automatic fire-shutter, which renders more accurate 
the sequence of the individual images; secondly, to use the arc- 
light with the direct current, which is brighter and steadier than 
that with the indirect current; thirdly, to have a proper screen, 
free from disagreeable and harmful glare. The so-called 
“mirror-screen,” consisting of a mirror-glass with a frosted 
surface, seems to be one of the most desirable. Fourthlv, to 
use no reels which have been in use for over a month. Reels of 
an inferior quality, or which have become scratched from much 
use, give poor definition. Fifthly, to allow at least three minutes’ 
intermission between the reels. 


The Cinema and Agriculture: Films for Farmers. 


We notice statistics compiled by the Census Department at 
Ottawa show that only 154 per cent. of the total land area of 
Ontario (22,000,000 acres out of 167,000,000) is occupied for 
agricultural purposes. This is exclusive of the 141,000,000 acres 
included in the newly-annexed district of Patricia. 

The Provincial Department of Agriculture is, we hear, about 
to introduce cinematograph films as a means of inducing the 
farmers to adopt scientific methods of agriculture. 


The Cinematograph in Railway Management. 

The management of the Hungarian State railways, so we 
learn from an Austrian photographic contemporary, have 
installed the cinematograph upon their system. In all the 
restaurant cars on the line a cinematograph exhibition is given 
to beguile the tedium of the journey. The programme is changed 
frequently, and special precautions are taken to protect the 
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carriages and the travellers from the consequences of an acci- 
dent such as fire. The Hungarian railways thus become the 
first in Europe in which the cinematograph has gained so 
important a footing, although we believe the idea is carried out 
also in the United States. 


La Danse devant l'Ecran. 

A French daily journal has been pointing out the value of 
the cinematograph to the dramatic and dancing professions. 
The cinematograph, says the writer, permits the actors to see 
their own playing, and, by virtue of this self-revelation, the film 
and the screen ought to occupy an important place in dramatic 
instruction. The actor, as well as the orator, and also the 
danseur and danseuse, may practise in front of a mirror, but 
the mirror does not produce the same effect as the cinemato- 
graph. When attitudes and gestures are studied in front of a 
glass, the one who makes them is regarding them directly, and 
the effect of so regarding them is to destroy the spontaneity 
of the movement. No one executes a gesture while watching 
himself do so, as he executes it when he is not thus watching. 
In front of the cinematograph, on the other hand, the actors 
play without seeing themselves play; they play as before the 
public. 

The Chemistry of Celluloid. 

Celluloid in recent years has come enormously into use as the 
base of cinematograph film, yet the man in the street, and per- 
haps also his better instructed brother, would be hard put to it 
to say of what celluloid is composed. Celluloid consists of 
soluble nitro-cellulose, which is gelatinated by means of 
camphor solution, usually in ethyl alcohol. It is this action of 
the camphor which permits films of exactly the right quality to 
be obtained. Camphor, however,.does not act in the same way 
with the acetates of cellulose, and these acetates, until recently, 
have been useless in the cinematograph industry, giving brittle 
products, and not the well-known plastic film. The task of find- 
ing a substitute for camphor which shall act as a gelatinating 
agent for the acetates, is now engaging attention, and we gather 
from a French communication that successful experiments have 
been made with glyceric ethers derived from the same acid as 
the acetate. The acetins appear to constitute an excellent means 
of making plastic the acetates of cellulose. Glycerine, being a 
tri-acid alcohol, furnishes three series of acetylic derivatives, 
but it is difficult to obtain these bodies in a state of purity, and 
their separation is very delicate. It is the tri-acetin, C, H,,O,, 
from which most is hoped as an agent for rendering suitably 
plastic the acetates of cellulose. This is a neutral liquid, 
odorous, slightly bitter, insoluble in water and ligroin, and 
soluble in weak alcohol and the other organic solvents. 


Picture Politics: Travelling Cinema Lectures. 


The travelling cinema, we hear, is to be used in this country 
by the Union Defence League in furtherance of their propa- 
ganda. Three large motor-vans, equipped with cinematograph 
apparatus, are being put on the road for a tour. The films to 
be shown include pictures of the Ulster Volunteers drilling and 
manauvring, a review by Sir Edward Carson, practice by the 
ambulance brigade, and pictures of Ulster industries. Each van 
carries a lecturer in addition to a cincma operator. For scme 
time the Union Defence League has had in use vans displaying 
magic-lantern slides, but the adoption of moving pictures is a 
new departure, and is likely to make a greater impression. 


Motion Picture Books: A Novel Invention. 

A correspondent in Paris informs us that Mr. Eugene Morel, 
of the National Library of France, together with Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, and other friends, have succeeded in constructing an 
apparatus for reproducing the full text, including drawings and 
all illustrations of books and similar documents. It will thus be 
possible to reproduce by means of a motion-picture camera any 
book or contents of an old and precious document, and com- 
municate same to the public without the least chance of their 
being lost or destroyed. 
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IN PRICES 


LUMIERE 
JOUGLA 


PLATES. 


Autochrome 
Plates 


FOR DIRECT COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 
COLOUR RENDERING. 


ANY NUMBER OF. 
DUPLICATES CAN BE 
PRODUCED FROM 

` ORIGINALS. 


THE SIMPLEST PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PROCESS. 


The Chronoscope 
Exposure Calculator. 


Automatically Indicates Cor- 
rect Exposure for any 
Subject or Plate. 


INDISPENSABLE TO AUTOCHROME 
WORKERS. 
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Full descriptive price lists post free 
from 


THOS. K. GRANT, 


89, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C., 


Sole British and Colonial Agent. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 
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WATKINS new thin BEE 


and other Meters advanced 
to 5/6. 


WITH SCOTT at the | | 
SOUTH POLE. 
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STOP-WATCH METER. 


Thinnest made. Now perfected. 
With Half-second Pendulum. 5/- 
KINEMATOGRAPH METER 
For all Snapshot Work. 3/6 
FOCAL-PLANE METER. 


SEND FOR LIST. 
BEE and COLOUR-PLATE METERS, 
TIME TANKS, THERMOMETERS, PIN- 
HOLES, CLOCKS. ALL GOOD. 


| | WATKINS SEES TO THAT. | 
WATKINS METER СО. HEREFORD § 


You st the one Scale. It does the rest. 
ES 


WYNNE’S 


" INFALLIBLE ” 


METERS. 


(Ae suppiled to Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, eto., eto.) 


The correct exposure for every 
speed of plate, on any kind of subject, 
and under every condition of light, 
found simultaneously for every stop 
by the simple movement of ONE scale. 


The New Hunter Meter is greatly 
appreciated. We have received very 
flattering Press Notices, and almost 
daily expressions of approval from 
numerous users. 


PRICES. 


Hunter Meter in Solid Nickel Case, 
7/-; ditto Solid Silver Case, 16/-; 
Standard Watch Pattern Meter in 
Solid Nickel Case, 6/6 ; ditto Solid 
Silver Case, 15/-; Silver Gem 
Meter, Solid Silver, 7/6; Print 
Meter, Solid Nickel, 5/6. 


All our Meters may be had on appro. 


Illustrate 1 Price List, for F ull particulars, 
on apblication. 


COMPANY, WREXHAM. 
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Always ready. No waste. 
Fresh solution instantly prepared, 


Price 1/- per box 
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ART MOUNTING 


Papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. ; 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 х 
10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, Im sheets 25X 20, 2d. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/., postage 3d. extra.) 
Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the " Gadsby Samples." 
МЫ, FRANK GADSBY, 
(Art Framing and Mounting,) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 
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To MOUNT PHOTOGRAPHS 
By SIMPLEST AND MOST 
ARTISTIC PROCESS. 


THE ORIGINAL FIRM. 


Special FOR AMATEURS. 
Send for Booklet, Post Free, 
“ ALL ABOUT DRY MOUNTING.” 


ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING CO., 
27 & 28, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


June 29, 1914. 


THE accompanying picture, showing an 
end-on view of the cloisters of Lucerne 
Cathedral, contains several hints of use to 
those who find themselves attracted by 
architectural subjects from a picture-making 
point of view. 

Now, the first thing to catch our eye 15 
the fuzzy something or other in the right 
lower corner. Possibly this is something in 
the nature of foliage. But it matters little 
what the object is, in comparison with the 
fact that it is the first thing to catch one’s 
eye, tor it is pretty obvious to all that 
this mystery in a corner is not, at any rate, the chief feature of 
interest in the scene. It is a good, sound, logical principle in 
art, and also in many other things, that the most important 
things should have our first and best attention. Now the chief 
reason why this fuzzy corner catches the eye is not merely 
because it is not in sharp focus—there are various other parts 
somewhat out of sharp focus—but because it goes to an extreme 
in that direction. Here, then, we get a hint of some practical 
purpose, viz., that extreme sharpness or 
extreme zxsharpness may be equally un- 
desirable. These extremes—because they 
are extremes—catch the eve, and it may 
be that they draw the attention to some 
feature of little or no pictorial import- 
ance. Thus one needs to be ever careful 
in employing extremes. 

Also the highest light and deepest dark 
tend to attract the eye, and they too call 
for watchful attention. This is more 
especially the case when the highest 
light and strongest shade аге near 
enough to enforce each other by contrast 
effect. 

The next point we notice here is the 
way in which the floor—presumably level 
—seems to run uphill. The true Aorizon 
—which, by the way, is always present, 
though often 1gnored—is on a level with 
the eye or the camera eye, i.e. lens. If 
we continue the horizontal line on our 
left, running along the base of the pillars, 
and also the line along the flat part of 
the capitals of the pillars, we find they 
meet at a point on the top step of the 
flight facing us at the distant end of the 
picture which is just about half-way up 
the picture. (This we can easily do by 
laying a couple of straight strips of paper 
along these lines.) This horizon line tells 
us the height of the lens. Now, it is an 
old and solid maxim that the half-way-up 
position is generally one to be avoided 
for pictorial purposes. If we cover up 
for a moment a strip along the bottom 
of the picture nearly high enough to 
reach the base of the second column on 
our left, we at once see that this uphill 
look is appreciably subdued. The com- 
position will be further improved bv 
covering up a strip (from the left side) 
wide enough to hide the pillar on our 
left and also the adjacent monument. A 
strip about the same width should also 
be removed from the right-hand side. 
By these subtractions we have effectivelv 
added something to the pictorial effect of 
what then remains visible. 

It may happen, on some other occa- 
sion, that such a drastic trimming from 
the sides is not desirable. In that case 
a lower view-point (lens position) would 
have got us over the uphill floor effect. 
But it would not have evaded the 
strongly-marked difference of apparent 
size of the nearest and more distant 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—XXIL. 


Another weak point in this print is due to the view-point 
(camera position) being too near the centre of the floor space, and 
the direction of view being thus straight down the middle of the 
cloister. Had the view-point been a little to one side, say the 
right, and the lens pointed a little towards the opposite side, 1.e., 
our left, the general effect would have been less formal, and 
correspondingly more varied and interesting. One should add 
that the general technical quality of the negative, exposure, and 
development call for a word of commendation considering the 
difficulties of the case. 


AVE you any query or point of difficulty 

im your photography? If so, write to 

the Editor of “The А. Р. & P. N,” 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. He will help you. 


columns, or corresponding exaggerations THE CLOISTERS, LUCERNE CATHEDRAL. BY A. H. CHANERY. 


of size of similar objects. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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Other Days. 

The advent of pocket cameras, of daylight-developing tanks, of 
tripods so light that they can be sent by letter post for little 
more than a penny, is having some startling effects, not least 
upon the character and physiognomy of the photographic tribe. 
In the old days when photographers took a pantechnicon with 
them on what they were pleased to call their outings (innings 
would have been more appropriate), they were recognised the 
country over for their patriarchal aspect. I have a picture of a 
group of photographers taken rather more than thirty years ago. 
The fading of the photograph has somewhat lightened its original 
solemnity, but all the members of the group appear to be tre- 
mendously in earnest, and it is worthy of note that practically 
all of them wear beards or, at any rate, side whiskers, the latter, 
no doubt, to disguise each sunken cheek. The cheek of the 
modern photographer is by no means sunken. 


Not in Earnest. 

Should you meet the present-day amateur photographer out on 
a ramble, you will find him usually a clean-shaven fellow, per- 
haps a trifle jaunty in appearance, carrying all his apparatus 
hooked on to his little finger. It is even on record that at a 
photographic outing some eighteen months ago somebody cracked 
a joke, and that three out of the five others laughed. The joke 
has been repeated, though not the laughter, but a new joke is due 
any time now, and may cause an unseemly titter in a photo- 
graphic company. The idea of levity in connection with photo- 
graphers is even working itself into the minds of the gentlemen 
who write for the lay press. A chronicler of the doings at the 
annual excursion of the Midland Photographic Federation, 
writing in a Birmingham evening paper, “noticed that the mem- 
bers, as they boarded the train at New Street, had discarded the 
earnest appearance usually associated with senior photographers.” 
For the credit of photography, those Midlanders really must be 
careful. 


Exposures for Hot Days. 

There is one thing about that excursion of the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation that I fail to understand. “The day,” says 
the chronicler, “was very hot indeed—a day of 1-250 exposures.” 
Now, what, in the name of Birmingham and Worcester, is a day 
of 1-250 exposures? I thought at first that it might mean a day 
for exposures of 1-250th of a second, but it is difficult to see 
what such fleeting snaps have to do with the fact that the day 
was hot. The amount of perspiration distilled when holding a 
camera for 1-25oth of a second cannot be so very much less than 
when holding it for a more polite interval of, say, 1-3oth of a 
second, so that it is not easy to see why a very fast exposure is 
preferable on a hot day. Ican only think that when it is said to 
have been “a day of 1-250 exposures," what 1s meant is that it 
was the sort of dog day when only one exposure out of 250 1s of 
any earthly use. I have known such days, and my own exposures 
have generally been among the 249. 


What to Miss. 


Speaking of excursions and alarums, those people who tell us 
exactly where to go for subjects because they’ve been, and gone, 
and got them, deserve our gratitude and attention. At least, that 
is the opinion of a friend of mine. He always takes with him 
the suggested list of subjects which, according to a previous 
traveller over the same ground, must on no account be omitted. 
It is useful because it tells him what to avoid. If he learns that 
others found the old toll-house worth a plate, likewise the neigh- 
bouring barn, and the ditch at its delightful bend, he looks stead- 
fastly the other way. If he is told that a historic castle is best 
taken in the afternoon, and from the eastern side, he takes it in 
the morning, and from the western. “But,” said I, “probably 
every subject your camera winks at has been taken before by 
somebody at some time or other.” “Ah,” was his reply, “but it 
makes all the difference when you know for certain it has.” And 
I rather think it does. 
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Magpie 


Scathing. 

Criticisms of prints are interesting, and I 
always make a point of reading any that I 
come across, unless they happen to be criti- 
cisms of my own prints, when nothing will induce me to do so. 
In that case a shrinking modesty forbids that I should give the 
criticisms—or the eulogy, as, of course, it is—the most cursory 
glance. The other criticisms I read, I think, chiefly because it 
is so refreshing to hear other people slated. One of the tersest 
bits of criticism I have come across lately appears in a paper 
published in the town of Northampton. “Among other prints 
we have received," it runs, *may be noted one of the retiring 
stationmaster at Althorp, which is excellent of his house." With- 
out having seen the photograph, it rather reminds me of my first 
attempt at a family group, which was simply perfect of the garden 
wall. 


The Incomprehensible. i | 
According to a lecturer at the Royal Photographic Society 
recently, the things that are now best understood are those which 
are invisible, such as the latent image on the photographic plate, 
ultra-violet light, the electron, and the X-ray; it is the crude, 
tangible solids we meet in every-day life which remain the 
mysteries. 
] met Sir Silver Molecule, 
Who Lady Ion married ; 
I met them in the vestibule 
While yet a while they tarried ; 
They showed me how to sleep they went, 
To form the latent image, 
And how upon development, 
They woke, and had a scrimmage. 


I know where X-rays touch and go, 
Electrons take a breather, 

And where is kept the dynamo 
Used by the pulsing ether. 

The crushed romance of Infra Red 
I never can forget; he 

So very sadly wished to wed 
Miss Ultra Violetty. 


But what is ne'er to be explained, 
What passes comprehension, 

What makes me feel quite scatterbrained, 
Fit only for a pension, 

Is something crude, and round, and raw, 
And very solid, too, sir, 

A thing of liver, lung, and jaw ; 
In just a word—it’s You, sir. 
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VERSATILE PLATES 


RAPID Average Watkins 150, Wynne F 90, H. & D. 270 


ORTHO Colour Sensitive. Average Watkins 180, Wynne F 9), H. & D 270 


MOST RAPID Average Watkins 20, Wynne F 111, H. & D. 400 


Will do everything, and do it well” 


Of Agents Everywhere 
and ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E. 


KING'S OWN PLATE 


Averade Watkins 180, Wynne F 90, H. & D. 270 


One Variety, One Speed, One Result- The Best. 


Of All Dealers 
and ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E. 


Booklet giving times of development at various temperatures, free from any dealer or direct 
from Ilford for one halfpenny stamp. 


INTONA 
Self-Toning P.O.P. and Post Cards 


Wide range of Tones of exquisite beauty 
including photographic purple 


IN HYPO ONLY 


without a separate bath of any kind. 


Of All Dealers 
and ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E. 


Booklet of Instructions free from any dealer or direct from Ilford for one penny stamp for postage. 
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| — SELF-TONING PAPER 

z [llingworth's “ Enitone ^ Self- Toning paper 

= does not curl, but lies flat in the dish, and does 

= not crack or stain on drying. “ Enitone” gives 

= real P.O.P. - Purple tones in Hypo only, 

= and does not require any preliminary washing. 

= [llingworth's “ Enitone” is the simplest Self- T oning paper made, 

= and is supplied in three surfaces—Glossy, Matt, and Satin. 

= Stocked by all the leading dealers in photographic materials. 

= If you are unable to obtain supplies, write direct to our 

= works for the name of the nearest Dealer who stocks “ Enitone." 

= T. ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., oke? Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
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A question, and 
our answer to 1t 


We are asked, “What is the use of advertising your 
twelve feet by five feet enlargements in an amateur 
photographic jcurnal—isn’t it waste of money ?” 


It 15 not. 


Firstly, because these advertisements are read by other 
photographic advertisers. The maker of a good lens 
could have no better demonstration of the defining powers 
of his objective than one of these big enlargements. 


Again, many advertising managers of large corporations are 
enthusiastic amateur photographers ; of a certainty they 
will realise the value of such a striking kind of publicity. 
But, most of all, the point we wish to make is that here 


in the RAINES STUDIOS we have the finest enlarging 
plant in the country. 


We want every photographer to so associate the name of 
RAINES with the idea of enlargements that directly he 
gets a good negative he shall say to himself, “I must 
have this negative enlarged by Raines." 


Had you not better send for the booklet ** THe BesT 
RESULT ” now—in readiness ? 


RAINES & CO., The Studios, EALING,W. 


Cut along this dotted line, and post in halfpenny stamped envelope. 


Please send me your free booklet, " THE BEST RESULT,” describing the work you do, its cost, 


and telling me bow to pack my negatives. 


Name 


29/6/14 
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The “Ensign-Standa”’ 
Roll-Film Tank. 


The simplest and most compact 
Daylight Developing Film Tank. 


HE "ENSIGN-STANDA" ROLL-FILM TANK is com- 
plete in itself. No Dark Room, no light-tight box or other f 
contrivance is necessary to enable the filmto be inserted ready 
for development. 
Any Roll Film in spools of six exposures сап be developed 
іп broad day 
light, without 
mess or bother, 
and with th 
knowledge that 
the best pos- 
sible result will 
be obiained. 
Roll - Films 
developed in 


ROSS’ NEW 


Patent *COMBINABLE y Lenses. 


Singles, Doublets, 


Р 


——————À 


The Singles are the most Rapid Single Anastigmats. 
Perfectly corrected, giving Critical Definilion to the 
margins without distortion—for Landscapes, Large 
Portraits, and Groups. 


The Universal Doublets are specially suitable for 
Portraits and Groups in the Studio and all Outdoor 
Photography, Interiors, Copying, etc. 


The * Combinables" supersede Ross’ celebrated '' Con- 
vertibles," being superior not only as regards their Optical 
properties but in aperture and covering power. 


Г 


Film Tank 
possess that 
sparkle and 
snap thatare so 
much desired. 
Developed іп 
absolute darkness, there cannot be any trace of fog in the nega- 
tives, and just the correct de gree of development is obtaine. а 
The ' ` Ensign- -Standa ” ne lII-Film Tank reduces Photography 
to its simplest aspect, raises the quality of the results obtained, 
and converts what wasonce diu dgery intoa pleasurable pastime. 


№. 2 (iui wiae) - - 20/- 
HOUGHTONS, LTD. 88/89. High Holborn, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Р 


Г 


See Ross’ 1914 Catalogue (sent anywhere, free оп appl catio 1) 
| for Full Particulars, also of other NEW LENSES. 


| ROSS TD., OPTICIANS TO H.M. THE KING. 
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AMATEUR 
CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


Anyone may now take the most realistic and 
lifelike Cinematozraph Pictures — holiday and 
travel incidents, ‘musing and exciting scenes in 
everyday life, children at play, family gatherings, 
weddings, and other i interesting events — by means 
of the new 


PATHÉSCOPE 
CAMERA, 


A compact, portable and beautifully finished 
instrument. Easy to work. Enables anyone to 
ecome an expe:t cinematographer. 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE of CHARGE. 
Positives supplied at 2d. per foot. 


Demonstrations at HARROD'’S and at 
64, Regent Street, W 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. 


After tiking your Films, project them on the 


PATHESCOPE Projector 


the то катна ang Cinematograph for the Home. 


Gener ites its own el:ctricity. Non-inflammable films. A child can work it. 


FRAMING PHOTOS WITH 
Ф 
Gamis Passe-Partout 


In addition to the ord nary hand-driv. n 
Heth: i scope, there is a power-driven 
model, special y constructed to connect 
with ordinary house current. 
By subscribing to the  Pathéscope 
Library, you ob:ain an endless variety 
of Films of every kind of subject suitable 
for the home. 
Write or call for Free Illustrated Book 
and List of Films 


PATHÉSCOPE, Ltd. (Dept AP), 


64, Regent Street, London, №. 


is simple, satisfactory and inexpensive. It addsto the 
pleasure of photography. Dennison Passe-Partout 
Outfits contain everything necessary, and full in- 
structions. Sold at §/s, 2/6 and 1/s. From all 


Stationers, Photographic Dealers, etc. 


Write for (Booklet. 


Demison cXannfacludng Go. 1-14. | 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WiTH ADVERTISERS. 
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О ROLL-FILM CAMERA 


will give you such service as 


e: 
C A D. Р INE the Carbine, hard wear or tropical 


climates will not affect it. . . . . Its 
FOLDING perfect and rigid design and the high quality 
POCKET of its workmanship are distinctive of Butcher's 


C AMERA Famous = 
Roll Films 


Study the scientific design of the Carbine—the solid cast U-front 
—a monument of strength and rigidity—the substantial side struts 
which hold the baseboard firmly, and at true right angles to the back 
—the flush back with its removable panel for using plates in dark 
slides—the rising and falling front—the extra large brilliant view- 


finder. The quality of the lens fitted is guaranteed by engraving 
the maker's name on the mount. 


N With Beck Rapid N B. Aldis Uno Anas- 
O. e Symmetrical lens O tigmat F/7.7. Lukos 
Lukos I. Shutter. Flexo release. Sector Shutter, speeds | to 1/100 sec. 
3-plate En .. £23 12 6 l-plate A .. &3 12 6 
Postcard .. ~ 8 7 6 Postcard ... . 412 6 


No. 4. Bi Njo, 5, Dabs Euer 


focussing, single rack and pinion 

extension, Aldis Uno Anastigmat. focussing. Aldis Uno Anastigmat. 
Lukos Sector Shutter. Lukos Sector Shutter. 

{-раіе ... .. £4 4 0 3-plate ... .. &4 17 6 

Postcard ... Я 5 5 0 Postcard... . 6 0 0 


Can also be supplied with Aldis, F/6, Beck, Goerz, Ross, Dall- 
meyer, and Zeiss Griotar and Tessar Lenses at proportionate 
prices.—Price list containing detailed particulars post free. 


W.BUTCHER ButchersFamous 
зе SONS FE Cameras 


Makers of the Cameo Carhines Himax Cameras 

Camera House FARRINGDON AVENUE | | 

label is your guarantee of quality—not “ just- 

LONDON,E.C. as-good ” quality—but the best that can be produced 
D O б by expert designers and mechanics. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


E] А name plate is affixed to every camera--this 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


June 29, 1914. 


The Following Bargains in Lenses in Shutters 
are taken from Section & of our Lens Bargain 
List. There are Twenty-Two Sections. 


3} by a} 4} in. Ross, F/4.5, three-foci Homocentric, double anastigmat, 
pound r shutter; £5 128. 3} by зі Kodak landscape lene, 
on time, bulb, and instantaneous everset shutter, iris, reversible finder, 
taken from latest No. 1 F.P.K.; 3s. gd. i-pl В. апа L. Automat 
fully speeded shutter, : sec. to 1-100th, iris, prismatic; 7s. 6d. tpl. 
st in. Rose, F/4.5, three-foci Homocentric, convertible double anastigmat, 
ompound Sector shutter; £6 ss. 6d. {-р!. Wunsche extra rapid 
apianat, in automatic everset time and instantaneous shutter, 1 sec. to 
1-1ooth, as release; £i 18. pl. 44 in. Schulze and Biller- 
beck, F/6.8 Spharostigmat, convertible double anastigmat, in Bausch and 
Lomb Ibso fully speeded shutter, time and instantaneous, 1 sec. to 1-100th, 
release, iris diaphragm; £1 13s. od. -pL 4{ in. Beck, F/7.7 three-foci 
Isostigmar, double anastigmat, Beck Celverex shutter; £2 10s. pl. $$ in. 
Schulze and Billerbeck, F/6.8 Spharostigmat, convertible double 
anastigmat, in Bausch and Lomb Ibso fully speeded shutter, time and 
instantaneous, т sec. to 1-100th and release, iris diaphragm; £1 13s. 9d. 1-pl. 
5 in. Cooke, Series IL, F/4.5 Sti tic, Compound Sector shutter; as 
new; £4 178. 6d. 4-pl. Beck-Steinheil, Series II. F/6.8, convertible 
orthostigmat, double anastigmat, giving 8} in. and то in, Unicum full 
speeded shutter; £4 4s. i-pl Kodak, rapid symmetrical, F/8, in Koda 
time, bulb, and instantaneous speeded shutter, 1-2s5th to i-10o0th, pneumatic 
release, iris; as new; 48. Another, as above, without speeds; 3s. gd. 4-pl. 
B. and L. rapid rectilinear, in B. and L. time, bulb, and instanta- 
neous everset shutter, pneumatic release; 3s. gd. 1-pl Beck double 
apianat, F/7.7, in B. and L. Unicum time and instantaneous shutter, 
1 sec. to 1-100th ; 118. gd 1-pl. 5.3 in. Dallmeyer No. 2, Series II., F/6, 
three-foci stigmatic, convertible double anastigmat, Compound Sector 
shutter; £s 158. 4-pl. s in. Busch, F/6, convertible detective aplanat 
Koilos Sector shutter, 1 sec. to. 1-300th; £1: ss. -pl s in. F/8 rapid 


EVERY READER OF “THE AMATEUR” 
SHOULD APPLY FOR OUR BARGAIN LIST 
| OF LENSES. 1,000 LOTS. — 


apianat, Volute Sector shutter, 3 secs. to t:-100th; cost £5; #1 17s. 6d. 
l-p. extra rapid aplanat, F/8, in Compound Sector shutter, speeds 
I sec. to r-25oth; iss. 1-pl. C. апа а. F/S extra rapid aplanat, 
Compound Sector shutter; £1 15s. {-р!. p? іо. Dailmeyer No. 2, Series 
IL, F/6, three-foci stigmatic, Unicum fully speeded shutter; £3. 1-pl. $ in. 
Roses, F/6.3 Homocentric, convertible double anastigmat, Goerz Sector 
shutter; £4 55. ł-pl. 5} in. Busch, Series III., F/7.7 Omnar, convertible 
double ies anat Unicum speeded shutter; £2 ss. 4-pl. 5 in. Cooke, 
Series III., F/4.5, stigmatic, double anastigmat, in compound shutter; 
£s 5s. 4-pl. 120 mm. Blitz, Series III., F/6.8, convertible double anastig- 
mat, Koilos Sector shutter; £3 108. 1-pl. s in. Aldis No. 2, Series IÍ., 
F/6, stigmatic, Compound Sector shutter; equal to new; £3 10s. 1-pl. s in. 
Ross, F/s.6, convertible Homocentric, double anastigmat, in Compound 
Sector shutter; £5 5s. i-pl. Dali meyer No. 2, Series Il., F/6, stigmatic, 
foci, Compound Sector shutter, 1 sec. to 1-25oth, iris mount, combina- 
tions interchangeable; £4 48. tpl. No. 1, Series IV, Dalimeyer 
Carfac, «hree-foci, double anastigmat, F/6.3, 41 in. Compound Sector 
shutter; £3 155 4-р. Clement and Gilmer F/8 extra rapid 
convertible aplanat, F/8 Koilos Sector shutter, 1 sec. to 1-300th; 
£i 155. ł-pl. Buech rapid convertible Symmetrical iene, F/s, 
in B. and L. Unicum time, bulb, and instantaneous shutter, 1 sec. to 1-1ooth ; 
тїз. 6d. 5 by 4 Kodak Co.'s B. and L. rapid Symmetrical, in 
Kodak time, bulb, and instantaneous everset shutter, speeds 1i-2sth to 
1-100th, pneumatic release, iris, exposure indicator; 15s. s by 4 6} in Ross, 
F/4.s. three-foci Homocentric double anastigmat, in Compound Sector 
shutter; £6 as. 6d. 5 by 4 6} in. Buech rapid aplanat, F/5, in T.-P. 
Panoptic shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th ; 19s. 6d. s by 4 6 in. Cooke, Series IV., 
F/s5.6, stigmatic, double anastigmat, in Compound Sector shutter; £s 58. 
by 4 Rapid Symmetrical Lene, F/8, in Kodak time, bulb, and 
instantaneous shutter, also a pair of wide-angle cells, interchangeable; 
£1 8s. gd. 5 by 4 6 in. Beck, three-foci convertible double aplanat, F/7.7, 
in automat. time, bulb. and instantaneous shutter; £1 8s. 6d. by 4 6 in. 
Schulze and Billerbeck, F/6.8 Spharostigmat, con le double 
anastigmat, in Bausch and Lomb Ibso time, bulb, and instantaneous everset 
shutter, 1 sec. to 1-10oth, antinous release; £1 178. 6d. 5 by 4 6 in. Rose 
F/6.3 Homocentric, Koilos Sector shutter; 44 тоз. 5 by 4 6 in. 
Series Il. No. 1 Hougrhton'e Ensign, three-foci double anastigmat, 


Goerz Sector shutter; £2 178. 6d. 5 by 4 6 in. Ross F/6.8 Compound 
Homocentric, Кооз Sector shutter; £5 108. 5 by 4 6 іп. Beck, F/<.8 
three-foci Isostigmar, Celverez shutter, aperture engraved for three-foci; 
63 129. 6d. s by 4 6 in. Rose, F/5.6 convertible Homocentric, Volute Sector 
shutter, 3 secs. to r-asoth; 65. 5 by 4 6 in. Carl Zeiss Ғ/5 Unar, 
Linhof Sector shutter; £6 10s. 5 by 4 6 іп. Staley F/6.8 Eurypian, 
convertible double anastigmat, nicum fully speeded 

shutter, iris mount; £4 4s. 5 by 4 6 in. Busch F/5.5 

Omnar, convertible double anastigmat, Unicum shutter; 

£3 35. 5 by 4 6.3 in. Dallmeyer No. 3, Series IL, F/6 

stigmatic, Unicum fully speeded shutter; £4 4s. 5 by 4 

No. 3, Series Bio 6.4 in. Dallmeyer, F/6, three-foci 

stigmatic, double anastigmat, in Compound Sector shutter; 

£6 118. 6d. 5 by 4 бі in Watson 1a, F/4.6, two-foci Holo- 

stigmat, two 1o in. combinations, Compound Sector shutter; | 
£5 153. с by 4 Krugener Extra Rapid Aplanat, in Krugener time, 
bulb, and instantaneous shutter, :-25th to :-1coth; 7s. 6d. 5 by 4 Aldie 
Uno, F/7.7, double anastigmat, Ibso time, bulb, and instantaneous everset 
shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th; 42 5s. s by 4 6 іп. Carl Zeies F/6.3 Tessar, 
Ross Senior Multi-speed shutter; equal to new; £6 6s. 5 by 4 Dallmeyer 
No. 3, Series IL, Ff, three-foci stigmatic, 6} in. Unicum fully speeded 
shutter; £6 бз. 5 4 6 in. Beck Convertible Double Aplanat, 
Е/7.7, three-foci, in B. and L. Ibso time, bulb, and instantaneous shutter, 


I sec. to 1-rooth; £1 as. 6d. s by 4 6 in. Ross-Goerz Patent, 
Series III., E double anastigmat, боё Sector shutter; £5 108. 5 by 4 
6] in. Rose 


[4.5 Homocentric, in Multi-speed shutter; cost £12 58. ; 
e 


We Supply Everything Photo- 
graphic—New or Second-Hand, 
for Cash—on Instalment Terms 
—or on an Exchange Basis. 


WRITE FOR OUR SECOND-HAND 
LIST—JUST PUBLISHED. Itcon- 
tains 500 GENUINE BARGAINS. 


£8 155. 5 by 4 Dalimeyer No. 2, Series IV., F/6.3 Carfac, three-foci 
double anasti t, in Compound Sector shutter; £4 ss. 6d. 
s by 4 or }-pl. Beck COColverex, time, bulb, and instanta- 


neous shutter, 1-10th to 1-8oth, iris, pneumatic; 118. sj by зі 
C. 170 mm. Leonar, F/8, extra rapid aplanat, in Leonar 
time, bulb, and instantaneous everset shutter, 1-2sth to 


1-100th ; 118. 6d. Р.С. 7 in. Cooke, Series IL, F/4.5, stig- 
matic, in Compound Sector shutter; £6 125. 6d. st by 3¢ 
P.C. B. and L. Kodak, rapid rectilinear, F/8, in B. and 
L. time, bulb, and instantaneous everset shutter, pneumatic 
release, iris; 118. P.C. 6j in. Ross, F/4.5, threefoci Homocentric, 
double anastigmat, in Compound Sector shutter; £7 105. {-р!. Butcher's 
Primus Symmetrical Lene, in Primus automatic everset shutter, 
1 sec. to 1-100th ; £1 1s. j-pl. Kengott F/7.7 Medio, convertible double 
anastigmat, Koilos Sector shutter, 1 sec. to 1-3ooth; £1 155. 4-pl. R.R. 
Lens, in time, bulb, and instantaneous between-lens shutter, 1 sec. to 
1-1,000th; 75. tpl. 7 in. Beck, F/7.7, three-foci Isostigmar, Beck 
Celverex shutter; 43 58. j-pl. 7 in. Staley F/6.5 Convertible Eury- 
pian, double amastigmat, Compound Sector shutter; cost £6; £4 155. 
pl. Bausch and Lomb Rapid Convertible Symmetrical 
Lene, F/$, in Thornton-Pickard Panoptic shutter, with speeds from 1 sec. 
to 1-100th ; 16s. 6d. }-pl. Woolleneak Symmetrical, in Woollensak 
time, b and. instantaneous shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th, pneumatic release, 
and iris.4Maphragm; 155. 4-pl. 7.7 in. Cooke, Series III., F/6.5, stig- 
matic, so рег cent. extension lens, auto. fully speeded shutter; £s 10s. $-pl. 
Ross F/6.3 Convertible Homocentric, double anastigmat, Beck 
Celverex shutter, 1-roth to 1-80th; £5 15s. d-pl. 7 ia. Ross F/5.6 Con- 
vertible Homocentric, double anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter; 
£7 ss. {-р. Dallmeyer No. 4, Series II., F/6, three-foci stigmatic, 
.6 in. Unicum fully speeded shutter; £s 105. j-pl. Dallmeyer No. 4, 
ies IL, F/6, three-foci, stigmatic, uble anastigmat, in Compound 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF NEW APPARATUS AND ACCESSORIES—500 PAGES, 


1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Sector shutter; 47 15s. 6d. tpl. Dalimeyer, 7.6 in. No. 4, Series Il., 
FA, three-foci stigmatic, Koilos Sector shutter; £7. Fpl. Kengott 
Medio, F/7.7, convertible double anastigmat, in Koilos tor shutter, 
1 sec. to 1-300th, iris; as brand new; £2 23. j-pl 7 in. Beck, F/7.7, three- 
foci Isostigmar, Celverex shutter; £3 3s. tpl. 8 in. Cooke, Series IL, 
F/45, stigmatic, double anastigmat, in Compound Sector shutter; 
47 17%. 6d. i-pl В. and L. Rapid Symmetrical Lene, automatic 
time and instantaneous shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th ; 16s. gd. ¢-pl. Kengott 
Medio, convertible double anastigmat, F/7.7, in Koilos Sector shutter, 
1 sec. 60 1-300th and time, iris, pneumatic release; £1 153. tp. Clement 
and Gilmer Extra Rapid Аріапа?, F/s, in Koilos tor shutter, 
1 sec. to 1-j00th; £a. (pl. Kengott Convertible Double 
Anastigmat, F/6.8, in Koilos Sector shutter, 1 sec. to 1-300th and time, 
hand and pneumatic release, iris diaphragm; £2 18s. 6d. }-pl. 64 іп. Cari 
Zeies, Series VII.a, Е [6.3, double Protar, two 114 in. Unicum fully speeded 
shutter; £8 8s. tpl. 7 in. Béck-Steinheil, F/6 Unofocal, double 
&nastigmat, auto. fully speeded shutter; £4 4s. pl. B. and L. R.R, 
in B. and L. Unicum time and instantaneous fully speeded shutter; 15$. 
i-pl. B. and L. Zeies F/8 Protar, Unicum shutter; £4 4s. i-pl. 7.3 in. 
T4, T. and н. R.R, F/8, automatic fully speeded shutter; £1 as. 
pl 7 in. Beck-Steinhell F/6 Unofocal, double 
anastigmat, auto. Г speeded shutter; £3 109. ¢-pl. 7 in. 
Houghton'e No. 2, ies II., F.7.7, three-foci, Ensign 
double anastigmat, Koilos Sector shutter; £a 15s. 4-pl. 7$ in. 
Aldis, F/7.7, Series III., No. 7, double anastigmat, Unicum 
shutter; £i 158. d-pl 7 п. Qoerzm, Series III., F/6.8, 
Dagor, auto. fully speeded shutter; £6 17s. 6d. ¢pl. 9 in. 
B. and L. Series Il. Convertible Symmetrical, 
F/8, Unicum fully speeded shutter; 153. }-pl. 9 in. Beck F/7.7 Oon- 
vertibie Double Apianat, Unicum fully speeded shutter; 173. 6d. 
i-p. 9 in. Beck Convertible Double Áplanat, F/7.7, В. and L. 
Unicum time and instantaneous fully speeded shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th; 
41 89 6d. j-pl ọ in. Sinclair Spencer Soft Focus Portrait 
Landscape Lene, F/4.s, iris mount, and Compound Sector shutter, 
interchangeable; as brand new; £6 тоз. }-pl. 9 in. Beck F/5.8 
Biplanat, Unicum fully speeded shutter; £2 158. d-pl 18 cm. Voigt- 
lander, F/6, Dynar double anastigmat, auto. fully speeded shutter; 
4s tos. tpl. то in. Buech No. 3 Rapid Aplanat, Unicum fully 
speeded shutter; £2 123. 6d. 8} in. Gcerz F/6.8 Dagor, Goerz Sector 
shutter; cost 412 158.; £8 тов. 8l in. Rose-Goerz, Series III., F/6.8, 
double anastigmat, large size Goerz Sector shutter, also iris mount, and 
colour screen; cost £16; Хто тоз. 8$ іп. Roses F/6.8 Compound 
Homocentric, double anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, pair colour 
screens; 47 10s. Whole-plate Kengott Medio TA Anastigmat, 
in Koilos Sector shutter, 1 sec. to 1-3octh and time, with hand and pneumatic 
s, iris diaphragm; £a 7s. 6d. Whole-plate 9j in. F/7.7 Beck 
leostigi mar, three-foci, Celverex shutter; £4 4s. Whole-plate Series 111, 
Century, medium focus, three-foci Planatic, giving 11 in., 17 in., and 
33 in., in automatic fully speeded shutter; £1 тсз. Whole-plate 9.5 in. 
Beck, F/7.7, three-foci Isostigmar. Beck Celverex shutter; £4 125. Whole- 
plate Kengott F/6.8 Convertible Double Anastigmat, in Koilos 
Sector shutter, speeds 1 sec. to 1-2coth and time, with hand and pneumatic 
releases; £4 108. 


3l by 2} No. 2 Dainty Soho reflex, F/4« Tessar lens, revolving 
back, focal-plane shutter, six book-form slides, film-pack adapter, roll- 
holder, and ther case; 417 tos. 

C. latest pattern 1914 model, stock-soiled, No. 2 Planex focal- 
plane reflex, ; in. Cooke patent Series II. F/4.5 stigmatic double 
anastigmat, sunk aluminium iris mount, sunk lens box, detachable front 
lens panel, sky-shade, acting as lens protector, high rack rising and falling 
front, long rack extension, with side struts, giving absolute rigidity when 
camera is fully extended, morocco leather bellows, top screen masked, show- 
Ing the full-size view horizontally or vertically, deep three-fold black morocco 
leather focussing hood, revolving back, hooded screen, focal-plane shutter, 
with speeds from } sec. to 1-1,300th part and time, all apertures, adjusted 

from the outside; camera is covered in fine grain hard 
morocco leather, bushed for tripod, complete with three best 
double aluminium-bound dark slides; £13 17s. 6d. 

5 by 4 latest Newman and Sinclair N.S. reflex, 
Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar lens, t. and i. shutter, antinous release, 
three double dark slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case; 
equal to new; £28. 

5 by 4 Goerz folding reflex, Celor lens, self-capping 
focal.plane shutter, s secs. to 1-1,o0cth, reversing back, four double slides, 
and leather case; 417. 

b pl. T.-P. folding Ruby Unit, 8 in. Cooke F/4.5 lens, with extension 
lens, Compound Sector shutter; camera is fitted with all possible move- 
ments, including swing front and wide-angle movement, revolving back, Unit 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, three book-form slides, and cases; £19 108. 

P.C. and 5 by 4 T.-P. Ruby reflex, Cooke F/4.5 lens, Unit self-capping 
focal-plane shutter, revolving back, and three slides; £14 198. 6d. 


(pl stock-soiled tropical model Marion’s Soho reflex, latest 
Cooke, Series ILa, F/3.5 lens, all latest and possible movements, focal-plane 
shutter, revolving back, screen, six brass-bound teak book-form slides, brase- 
bound teak film-pack adapter, and extra from; guaranteed stock-soiled 
only; 639 198. 6 

i-pl. latest Beaufort focal-plane reflex, Goerz F/4.5 lens, all 
possible movements, including Unit self-capping shutter, revolving back, 
screen, and three book-form slides; £11. А 

plate Ensign box-form reflex, Beck Е/$.8 Isostigmar lens, all 
movements, including self-capping focal-plane shutter, revolving back, 
screen, two double slides, film-pack adapter, and case; fo as. 6d. 

by 4 Adame’ Videx focal-piane reflex, Zeiss double Protar lens, 
ail possible movements, with revolving back, three slides, best Model C 
changing box: cost over £35; £12 12s. 

5 by 4 N. and Q. twin-lens reflex, pair of Zeiss F/6.3 lenses, ordi- 
nary and Celeratus high-speed shutter, all usual movements, complete with 
changing box, roll-holder, three double slides, and cases; cost nearly £60; 

10 103. 

ł-pl. and 9 bys Voigtlander metal Vida reflex, Heliar F/4.5 
lens, revolving back, self-capping focal-plane shutter, two book-form slides, 
changing box; cost £25; 416 16s. 


We Recommend, Stock 

and Supply—for Cash, 

by Instalments, or on 
an Exchange Basis, 


JULES RICHARD S 


VERASCOPES, 
TAXIPHOTES, 


ETC., ETC. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 


Beautifully 


{-р!. latest pattern 1914 model stock-soiled No. 2 Planex focal-plane 
reflex, 6 in. Cooke Series ILa F/3,5 stigmatic double anastigmat, sunk 
aluminium iris mount, sunk lens box, detachable front lens panel, үш, 
acting as lens protector, high rack rising and falling front, long rack exten- 
sion, with side struts, giving absolute rigidity when fully extended, morocco 
leather bellows, top screen masked, showing the full-size view horizontally 
or vertically, deep three-fold black morocco leather focussing hood, revolving 
back, hooded screen, focal-plane shutter, | sec. to 1-1,300th part and time, 
all apertures adjusted from the outside; camera is covered in fine grain 
leather, bushed for tripod, complete with three best double aluminium- 
bound dark slides; £12 10s. А 

P.C. 3a Grafiex focal-piane reflex, Lecour F/4 double anastigmat 
lens, Koilos Sector shutter, also self-capping focal-plane shutter; cost over 
£30; A. 

T Marion Soho reflex, focal-plane shutter, Goerz Dagor lens, 
revolving back, three book-form slides; cost over £20; £11. 

4-р. Adame’ Videx focal-piane reflex, Zeiss double Protar lens, 
all possible movements, including revolving back, two Model C changing 
boxes, roll-holder, and case; cost £40; 417. 


———— 
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WHEN YOU ORDER 
YOUR REFLEX 5 

omms ВЕК O NEDOTIBMAR 
A BECK 


Now that the Reflex Camera has become so popular that it may 
" be said to be within the reach of all photographers, we have felt 
the necessity of producing a thoroughly good anastigmat which 
will enable the user of a reflex camera to take full advantage of the 


fast exposures which can be given. We have therefore produced 
our f 4°5 Neostigmar lens, which we have no hesitation in stating 
is unsurpassed for its great covering power and critical definition. 
It will yield a brilliant, crisp negative, and being of a construction which has only three component 
lenses, and having no thick cemented combinations which absorb the light, is consequently an 
extremely rapid lens. It can be fitted to all reflex and focal-plane cameras. 


PRICES. 


Covers at Full In Iris or Sunk In Brass Focussing 
Aperture. Mount. Mount. 


зү xar 83 15 0 


31" x 41" 4 0 0 
54” x 34" 5 00 


R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


AN APPRECIATION 


Dover. 
Сау 20th, 1914. 


“My best thanks for ' Con- 
ігазіо’ paper. It is indeed all 
you claim. 1 have obtained 
prints from previously impos- 
sible negatives.” 


Booklet free on application. 


“Contrasto” is supplied 
through all Photographic 
Dealers, or direct if any 
difficulty is found in ob- 
taining it. 
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ШИНИТЕ 


p АР ar av av 


1 
| 


‘AIDS 


to perfect 


۰ -| 4 development p 
= = ‘t RvTOL! and the time and 

zi = temperature method of 

= = development will give you 

= = the best negative obtainable 

= = from each exposure. 

= “I have been using ' Hypono' now about 18 months = 

= for plates and bromide papers, and cannot speak too = 

= highly in its favour. Plates and papers finished = 

= over a year ago show no signs whatever of discolora- = 

= tion or fading. HONESTLY, WERE IT NOT = 

= FOR THE ADVENT OF ‘HYPONO,’ I SHOULD = 

= BEFORE THIS HAVE GIVEN UP PHOTO- = 

= GRAPHY IN DISGUST. = 

= The above letter is one of many. “Hypono” = 

= is not a new thing, although it has recently = 

= been greatly improved. For over five years = 

= amateur, professional, and trade photographers = 

= have discovered that = ) 

= "HYPONO" · f \ 
= TAKES THE TROUBLE OUT. = 

= It expels Hypo in three minutes, and a final wash of five = 

= minutes makes negatives or prints quite permanent. = 

= “ Нуропо” can be used over and over again, is suitable = 

= for negatives, bromide, P.O.P., gaslight, and self-toning = 

= papers. In its new and improved form it destroys all = 

= impurities in the water, and saves 52 minutes of every = 

= hour previously spent in washing. All these advantages = 

= аге conferred at a = 

= COST OF LESS THAN ONE = 

= FARTHING PER 100 j-PLATES. = 

= Get some to-day; your dealer should be able to supply = 

= you, but if you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies = 

= you can get it post free at the prices given below. = 

= Remember, that by using “ Hypono” = 

= PERMANENCE IS ENSURED. = Free to You 
= = A specimen of * Куто,’ and the 
= IN TINS 9d. and 1/6. = Time ‘Table for development 
= = will be sent on receipt of 
= Of all dealers, or = penny stamp to cover postage. 
= = Address— 

= post free from = 

= = BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
= = 13, Snow Hill Buildings 

= MARION & CO, Ltd., = London, E.C. 
oa A IP Ja a И 
= Descriptive Pamphlet Free. = puc Wr Жерин” 
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SELF-TONING COMPETITION 


Amateurs Only = - Closing July 31st, 1914. 


THE MOST CELEBRATED 
PRINTING-OUT PAPER 
WHICH 
NEEDS FIXING 
ONLY. 


a 


m xd 


Made in 9 Grades. 


GLOSSY T ... Mauve. 

MATT WHITE ... Smooth or Rough. 

CREAM CRAYON ... Smooth or Rough. 
POSTCARDS and CARD. 


PAGET 
SELF -TONING GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
DO POSTOR SELF.TONING COMPETITION. —Each print, mounted or unmounted, must bear 


the competitor's full name and address, and be accompanied by the 


ist Prize .. £2 О O outside envelope in which the paper was bought. 


2nd ,, .. 100 
8rd ,, е 10 O NUMBER OF ENTRIES.—Any number of Entries may be submitted. 


Six Prizes of 5/ - each. RETURN OF ENTBIES.— Competitors desiring the return of their pictures must 
For the best prints made from : 


any negative plate on Paget Self- enclose a stamped addressed wrapper of adequate size. 
Toning Paper, Card, or Postcards. 


А $ ; CLOSING DATE.—Entries, marked ‘' SELF-TONING Competition,” must 
To enable intending Competi- 


tors to try the various surfaces, reach the Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, on ог before 

we will send the following sample JULY 31st, 1914. 

vite a maar pond ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS.— The results will be announced in the Photo- 
6 x4l WS ва. ГТ graphic Journals as soon as possible after judging is completed. 


THE PAGET PRIZE PLATE GO., LTD., tico: 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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E | | 
| you want in your new hand-and-stand Camera and E3 
E ask us to more than match them in our latest ti 
= t-— 
= INCLAIR UNA _ 
==! М = 
= 
Bos Is it lightness and beauty of finish, as a hand camera? Is it lasting and wearing quality ? E: 
==: Call in at 54, Haymarket, and hold the UNA in your Then in this detail the UNA fits your need as can no = 
== hands—examine it—look at it. You will say that it 1з other camera of its class. It is superbly manufactured— = 
=| without a peer for both qualities. made to last for a lifetime of photography. == 
==! Is it all-round utility as a stand camera? Is it to possess a camera, at last, that you will sever sell ? 1Q 
к==р The Sinclair UNA сап be used аз а tripod camera, with Then consult the second-hand lists. If you find a او‎ 
E which you can do ANYTHING. It is the perfect “universal Sinclair UNA there you will be extremely lucky! No one | \ 
= iaeano ford or stani—complete equipment for E with a UNA. " : 1 А = 
= any work of any kind. $2 you want a “better” hand camera or stand camera ==) 
=] Is ft a stronger and more rigid front than you have had In the Sinclair UNA you have unequalled satisfaction E 
E on cheaper cameras? for both needs. = 
к=! The Sinclair UNA'S front is rock rigid, and stays so for [s it rang moveme = 
= Уеа апа уоп can clamp lt instantly, чо she. pase: DOSE. Yen get all pod in the Жалап one which can be = 
== with ideal simplicity. adapted to a whole battery of lenses, if desired. = 
= Is it a double rising front ? Is it very high speed work you seek to do? = 
== In the UNA this is a peculiar facility which we have Be ehe ania Ra (oc lane ch “ = 
= desi ned to give the maximum of movement in a new and e UNA can tted with a focal-plane shutter with- == 
VES simple fashion out interfering with any of its movements, and you can change к= 
ш! Is it a ceatral swing front ? over to ordinary shutter at any time, if desired. اڪ‎ 
3] That of the UNA does away with the objectionable old Is it wide-angled work and architectural photography ? i=) 
== " swing-back ” movement, and in а most simple manner The UNA camera will take short-focus lenses. E: 
= D shake eg oe without their drawbacks. Is it telephotographic work you want to до? == 
к= it a revolving back With your UNA you havea camera recommended by that = 
= That of the Sinclair UNA is a vast improvement on the expert at telephoto work, Capt. Owen Wheeler. The ‘great == 
== old `* reversing back " of most models. With the UNA you rigidity of the UNA front at full extension gives success. = 
= can reverse your slide, twist of he welsh is ready foc |а it a mew “ miniature” camera you want ? == 
= Is it a better finder you . к Then in the new Miniature" edition of the UNA you = 
= Тһе Sinclair finder with which the ОМА із fitted is ave quite the most perfect little all-round instrument in the == 
= А uM : world. It takes pictures 24 X 3}, and has all the good points === 
=: шше in that a l a suing pir онен To of the standard UNA cameras = 
= sing front, and the scale fitted to nder ow ^ А اڪ‎ 
EJ much the camera front must be raised | Do you wish the best points of all cameras in ONE EA 
=: Is it copying or decorative photography ог commercial work ? camera ? ЕЕ. 
E Then with the UNA vou are completely equipped. Such is Constant study of all cameras bas enabled us to take =, 
= the extension afforded, you can copy full size with the UNA. every feature of superiority it is possible to put intoa camera, = 
== Is it amatear studio portraiture ? and to combine them ALL in the Sinclair UNA. = 
== Fit your F 4.5 lens to the ОМА —ће size and rigidity of Їз it payment “out of income" ? = 
= the front make this possible, and the central swing front is We willingly arrange terms of easy payment for our = 
= particularly valuable in this work. cameras. = 
| Send for details and prices of the Superb Sinclair Una Cameras. = 
=== = 
E JAS. A. SINCLAIR & СО, Ld E 
X e e e9 e9 == 


9) 


54, HAYMARKET, LONDON, W. | is , 
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The Newman-Sincair 


ACCURATE 
SHUTTER 


You save money by investingin a Newman-Sinclair ACCURATE Shutter! N isfactory 
exposures due to misleading markod Р cedi: Yos | save annoyance—to [кде bow md aply send 
| 


your present shutter to the National Physical Laboratory and have its s test ou have 

eat confidence and satisfaction—for you KNOW that with the N.S. ACCURATE Shutter you 

ve exposed at the precise speeds marked on your shutter. The speeds are those guaranteed, tested, 

and marked by the National Physical Laboratory. What is the use of setting your present shutter 

. : | at 1/100th if it “jumps” to 1/200th, as many do? Why think you are “giving a second” when the 

Rara иы ceu cA lo of Tne оше о whe appreciate ACCURACY ho 

curate Shutter a st certificate o photograp who appreciate in exposure, who value EFFICIENCY i 

the National Physical Laboratory ts shutters, will write to us at once for full details and prices of this splendid new instrument nade 


supplied. The illustration is a essary by mod | 
uction of the seal of this cer- = y modern plate speeds and large aperture lenses. Full particulars and prices free. 


Яса е dasued by the national Newman & Sinclair, Ld., Whittington Works, Highgate, N. 


institution. 
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( Assistasts wunting Situations. 


A ART BACKGROUNDS for Beautiful 
Photographs. Gardens, landscapes, 
conservatories, interiors, latest 
emart cloud effects, from 
“The old 
Church, 


woodlands, 
sketch grounds, 
5з. 6d., on canvas, with roller. 
fBrm."—S. Hocking and Sons, 
Accrington. Designs, stamp. 


SCHOOL of Pictorial and Technical 
Photography ; Principal, John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S. Personal tuition daily. A course 
of lessons will quickly produce good negatives 
end success pictorially.—8, Nottingham Ter- 
race, Regent's Park (two minutes Baker 
Street Station)  'Phone, Mayfair 3796. 


BSOLUTELY finest trade offer.—32 

pieces quarter-plate Crown Special 
Paper, 6d., post free. Assorted (4 sheets 
each) P.O.P., Gaslight, Bromide, and Self- 
toning. Glossy Velvet, Linengrain, and Matt 
surfaces. We make this offer to introduce 
new varieties, and stake our success on 
quality. Please try us. Full lists free.— 
Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


LATES.—We have made very large spe- 
cial contracts, and can offer very advan- 
tageous terms. Full particulars and lists free. 
—Crown Manufactory. 
OSTCARDS.—We guarantee the quay 
of all our cards. No seconds supplied. 
Write for list and samples free.—Crown 
Manufactory. 


Мс of new and special de- 
signs free. Best value in the trade. 
Manufactory, 


Please write us.—Crown 


Rotherham. 
OUNTS.—Bankrupt stock to clear. 
Marvellous value. Assorted parcels, 
ls. 100. All good quality mounts.—Crown 
Manufactory, Rotherham. 


LLOW me to execute ONE trial order. 

If my work and prices do not suit you, I 

will do it free of charge.—Speight. Send me 
a negative, and I will return it with a dozen 
postcards. If they please you, send P.O. for 
ls.; if they do not, you may have them free 
of charge.—Speight, The Studios, Nuneaton. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, send 
2d. for samples of P.O.P., Gaslight, 
and Self-toning Papers or Postcards, and 
see what our prices will save you. Finest 
quality obtainable.—The Churston Photo- 
graphic Co., 78, Mornington Road, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 


MATEURS.—36 quarter-plate Self-toning 

Paper, 1s. 2d. Send postcard for sample 

and catalogue.—Bews, 1, Anderson Place, 
Leith. 


RT BACKGROUNDS, painted perfectly; 
what you want. If so, the men to 
please you are Pemberton Bros.. Rishton. 


RT BACKGROUNDS.—Why pay big 
A prices when you can get them at these 
rices1—8 by 6, 6s.; 8 by 7, 8s.; 8 by 8, 12s.— 
Pembertons’. Rishton. 
RT BACKGROUNDS.—Wanted, 10,000 
Photographers to send for beautiful Art 
List; an education. Free; stamp.—Pember- 
tons’, Rishton. 
RT BACKGROUNDS, guaranteed in 
every respect; painted in Vandyke on 
canvas, and roller, with Nonrub paint.—Pem- 
berton Bros., Rishton. 


SPOKES ESO ES 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. 
Miscellaneous, Professional, and Trade Announcements. 
Three Words for 2d. Minimum, Is. Latest time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


V 9 SPECIAL ` 
e PREPAID SCALE. 


DEA 


AT MOUNTING PAPERS.—A unique 
sample book wi] be sent for three 


penny stamps.—A. P. P. Co, 124, Finch 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


RTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY .—Pictures 
produced from your negatives in Oil or 
Bromoil will have a quality which cannot be 
obtained by any other process. We do them. 
Send for booklet.—Tozer and Marle. 


JROMOIL TRANSFERS in Colour or 
Monochrome are our speciality. With 
them we have gained awards in open com- 
etition. If you desire pictures in this 
eautiful process, send your negatives to 
Tozer and Marle. 
OZER AND MARLE, proved pictorial 
workers, with an exhibition record of 
over 100 awards behind them, would like to 
place their ability and experienco at your 
service. That ensures you a really artistic 
picture from your negative. Framed and 
mounted in real exhibition style.— Write for 
booklet to 20, Cotham Vale, Bristol. 


ROMOIL TRANSFERS IN COLOUR 

_ are very charming when executed by 
artists. We do them, and our results re- 
semble ^ water-colour — drawings—delicato, 
choice, full of atmosphere, and quite free 
from grain. Prices upon application to 
Tozer and Marle, 20, Cotham Vale, Bristol. 


STOUNDING OFFER.—Two carriage 

. paid. Enlargement and Frame (from 
copies), 20 by 154. Sample, 3s. ; better finish, 
4s.; coloured, 68.—Treganna, 44, Norm 
Avenue, Nuneaton. . 


B ALMANAC.—The big book of 

JD, J, formule; all methods, hints, eto., 

in photography. 

B ALMANAC.—The book contains the 
ee) most help in all photographic pro- 

Issued annually, and always up to 


cesses. 
date. 


B ] ALMANAC.—Over 1,000 pages. 18. 
è}. not. Published in December. Largest 
sale of any photographic book. 


B TO 8 by 6, Landscape, 8s. ; 
8 by 8, Interior, 14s. New.—Empire Co., 
James Street, Church, Lancs. 


E CONVINCED.—Send a trial batch of 

Developing, eto. to Jewson's Photo. 

о King’s Lynn. Every customer satis- 
ed. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 


duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
ls. 6d. ; tage 2d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 


Furniss, “The Studio,” 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line: 12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 12, 
10d.; 20 by 16, 1s&; making negativo from 
Copy, 6d. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, ғре- 
cial cheap line, nicely finished with the 
Aerograph; 12 by 10, Is. 4d.; 15 by 10, 
1з. 8d.; 20 by 16, 2s. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line: 20 by 16, finished in 
oils, 5s. (head and bust only); groups extra. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, bro- 
mide, guaranteed finest results nega- 
tives will yield: 84 by 64, 8d.; 10 by 8, 10d.; 
12 bv 10, 1s; 15 by 12, ls. 6d.; up to 60 
by 40. 


ROEGE AND CO Balargomenta toned 
P.O.P., also carbon effects, ranging 
brown black to red chalk: 84 by 64, 1s. 4d.; 
10 by 8, 1s. 8d.; 12 by 10, 28.; 15 by 12, $8. ; 
mounting extra. 
ROEGE AND СО. — Enlargements 
artistically finished in B. and W., water 
colours and oils, at prices consistent with 
good quality. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Oil paintings direct 
on canvas from photo or negative, suit- 
able for presentation. Write for particulars. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements by re- 
flected light; negatives up to 12 by 10 
can be enlarged by this process. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing in 
all processes B. and „ ton 
P.O.P., and carbon effects, in all surfaces; 
new price list and samples free on applica- 
tion. 
D AND CO.—Postcard printing, 
collotype, B. and W., or sepia; 250, 
Тв. 6d. ; 500, 9s. 6d. ; 1,000, 14s. 6d. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 

automatic bromide enamelled on plate 

glass or matt, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross, 35s. 1,000; despatch 24 hours. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 
automatic toned, enamelled, or matt, 
7d. per dozen, 6s. 6d. gross, 37s. 6d. 1,000; 
despatch 3 days. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Postcard printing, 
automatic gaslight, giving brilliant 
results from poor negatives, or when great 
contrast is desired. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Negatives carefully 
made from photo, half-plate, 18.; re- 
touching, 6d.; developing plates and films, 
from ls. per dozon; best results guaranteed. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Miniatures artisti- 
cally coloured with celluloid facing, 6d. 
each; finished in oils, from 1s. each. 


ROEGE AND CO.—If you appreciate 

good quality and quick despatch, write 

for copy and read what our customers say; 

we have hundreds of testimonials, every one 
unsolicited. 


ROEGE АМО CO, Photographic 
Printers, Publishers, and Dealers; 
offices and workrooms, 43, Comeragh Road 
West Kensington, London; unde e a 
kinds of photographio printing, enlarging, 
etc. Estimates submit by return of post. 
No EUER too smoll. Tel, 1,382 Hammer- 
smith. 


ad AL эы уыш REIR ا‎ 

O YOU PHOTOGRAPH 1—Try a sample 

of either P.O.P., self-toning, or gas- 

light Paper or Cards; two stamps. Cameras 

bought for or exchanged.— Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. 


4 NLARGEMENTS, unmounted, 20 by 16, 

1s.; 15 by 12, 8d.; 12 by 10, 6d. Best 
result guaranteed.—The Ossin's Studio, 15, 
Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


{ NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 ay 

8, 9d. ; 12 by 10, 114.; 15 by 12, 1s. 5d. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, 1s. 4d.; 12 
by 10, le. 9d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 
вее price list, post free. —E. L. Sorivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


рио Black or Sepia. Our 

Sepias are very fine, and much admired. 
Prio list post free.—Slater, Sawtry, Peter- 
borough. 


4 NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 

years’ experience); perso attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, oare- 
fully spotted ready for framing, 8 by 6, 1s. ; 
12 by 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 18 by 15, 
3s. Finest possible results obtained.—George 
Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, London. ’Phone, Hornsey, 1835. 


Continued on next page. 
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4 NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 

12, 10d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, ls. 9d. ; 

eto. Finest possible results, and returned in 

24 hours. Postage extra. List free. —M. А. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


l] ue special line; 10 by 8 

enlargements, effectively finished іл 
water colours, mounted on thick bevel 
board, ls. 114. Specimens from our nega- 
tives for showroom purposes same price. 
Printing and Enlarging Papers. Samples 
P.O.P., bromide, or postcards on receipt of 
trade card. Kindly state quantity required. 
Our price will surprise you. While you wait. 
Torpedo Cameras, complete, £2 19s. 6d.; 
Combination Cameras, £4 19s. 6d.—The 
Tress Co., 4, Rathbone Place, W. 


12, 1s. 6d. ; 18 by 15, 2s. Developing, Print- 
d Retouch 


ing, an ing carefully done at lowest 
prices. price list mailed free on re- 
quest. 


[o Concentrated Cold Single 
Solution Sepia Sulphide Toner for bro- 
mide and gaslight papers and lantern slides. 
ENSKE'S Cold Sepia Sulphide Tones, 1s. 
per bottle, of all dealers. 
ENSKE’S Cold Sepia Sulphide Toner; 
one bottle tonos 100 half-plate prints; 
1s. 3d. post free from the patentee, E. 
Fenske, 46, Osborne Road, Thornton Heath. 


P ENLARGEMENTS on plate- 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 
2s. 64. ; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 6d. —Cosmo- 
politan Studio. 49. Tottenham Court Road. W 


LETCHER AND SONS, Photo Works, 
K 84, Oakwood Road, Sparkhill, Birming- 
ham. Printing in P.O.P. and Bromide; 
Sepia Enlargements ; Retouching (by return 
of post). Lists free. Established 25 years. 


IGHEST CLASS Photographic Colour- 
H ing, natural effects; also pencil sketch 
finish; very moderate prices; prompt deliver 
(medallist).—Address, Miss Heyneman, Ў 
Huddleston Road, Tufnell Park, N. 


ive you 300 prints 
use our Exposing 
Write for 
168, Lee 


F your system doesn’t 
per hour, scrap it, an 
Machine. Electricity, gus, or oil. 
particulars.—Isherw Bros., 
Avenue, Bolton. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, eto., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


HAOS ENLARGING CO.—The firm for 
enlargements of distinction. 


HAOS ENLARGING CO. only use 
“ Wellington " celebrated bromides. 
HAOS ENLARGING CO. mount enlarge- 
ments by Dry Mounting process only. 
HAOS ENLARGING CO. — Multiple 

mounting a speciality. 
HAOS ENLARGING  CO.-— Holiday 
negatives developed and printed. 
)HAOS ENLARGING CO.—Prices rea- 
sonable; best work only. 
HAOS ENLARGING CO.—Full price list 
on application. 


HAOS ENLARGING CO., 3, Park 
Parade, Palmer’s Green, London, N. 


(continued from facing page). 


HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.— 
Bolas, Colour Photography (5s. net), for 

ls. 9d.; Burton, Photographio and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Prooess (4s. net), for 
ls. 6d. ; Bolas, Photographio Studio (2s. net), 
for 9d.; Salomon's Photographer's Note- 
Book (1s. net), for 5d. All brand new and 
pont. free.—Foyle, 121, Charing Cross Road, 


P ICTORIAL POSTCARDS from Cus- 

tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1, collotypes, 
Bs. ; 500, 6s. ; 250, За. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton. 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


OSTCARDS | (Bromide) printed Ьу 
machinery in large or small quanti- 
ties; best quality work; prompt despatch; 
6d. per doz.; 5s. 6d. per gross.—Bagshaw 
and Son, Photo Supply Stores, Doncaster. 


JOSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, Ss. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
tohed. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Sorivens, 60, Queen’s Road, Doncaster. 


OSTCARDS, P.O.P.—Best quality, glossy 

or matt surface, 12 for 6d., 25 for 10d., 

50 for 1s. 6d., 100 for 2s. 6d., post free.— 

Johnson and Co., 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


pos eon P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight, 
or Self-toning (first and second quality), 
igantic sample packets, 6d 2nd 1s., post 
fice. Write tor free samples and catalogue. 
Papers, etc., Moi 
Photo Works, Mai 
ope Place, Liverpool. 


Cameras, Plates, | 
direct by par 
Order Department, 


poe now for coming Season. Have 
your Slides Made or Coloured at once by 
Forty years’ 
(no rub- 
olmeside, 


Wilkinson, artist on glass. 
practical worker; best work onl 
bish).— Address (since 1874), 15, 
Sunderland. 

| AYDEX Colour Photography on paper. 
\ Simple. artistic, and certain. Write or 
call.—Raydex, Ltd., 79, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


ETOUCHING.—Lady undertakes photo- 
graphers' retouching. West End expe- 


rience. Moderate charges.—Miss Hampton, 
22, Lucerne Road, Thornton Heath, 
Croydon. 

Cabinet 


| ETOUCHING. — Best work. 

head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Mise Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


| ETOUCHING; high-class; fine stipple; 

prompt return. Terms: Cab., head, 6d. ; 
j.length, 4d.; full length, 2d.—Miss L. 
Bodell, 11, Wood Street, Ch. Gresley, 
Burton-on-Trent.” 


| OLL-FILMS Developed and Printed by 

un expert. Each film is cut and treated 
separately to obtain finest results. Develop- 
ing spool, 12 quarter-plate, 1s. 6d.; printing 
spool, 12 quarter-plate, 2s.; post free; other 
sizes pro rata.—Samani, 95, Fairview Road, 


Stamford Hill, N. 


{ALEX POSTCARDS, superb quality, 
ual to the finest P.O.P. (glossy and 
matt), bromide (matt, glossy, and half matt), 
gaslight (matt, glossy, and half matt), collo- 
da chloride (self-toning, glossy matt and 
half matt). A sample packet of the grade re- 
quired, together with price list, will be sent 
post free on application. We pay carriage and 
packing.— The City Sale an] Exohange, 
81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


AFETY RAZOR BLADES resharpened, 
ld. each, ls. per doz. Guaran — 
Naylor, 44, Arkwright Road, Preston. 


NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 


U 16, 1s.; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court : 


О by 7 Clouded Background, Ills. 6d.; 
guinea Pocket Kodak, 8s.; Qui kset 
tripod, 4s. 6d.—Gilbert, ''Illogan," Derby. 


Businesses, Premises, etc. 


NITY PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, over 

Lloyd's Bank, 17, Cheapside.—Apply, 
Housckeeper, or Exors. of Wm. Brass, 13-14, 
Abchurch Lane, E.C 


Situations. 


yor WANTED for simple photo- 
graphio work in factory near London. 
A good amateur would suit. Previous expe- 
rience unnecessary.— Write, enclosing speci- 
men of work, stating age, wages required, 
etc., to Box 719, Spottiswoode's, Kingsway 
Hall, W.C. 


A HOLIOAY 


well spent brings months of content IP 
you develop your snaps with the 
WALLSGROVE DEVELOPERS. 
Clean and certain workers. 
Prices 2d., 6d., and 1/- Of all Dealers. 
P. C. HANDS & CO., Mfg. Chemists, 1 LETCHLEY. 
LONDON WHOLESALE DEPOT: 256, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


JC DC MC NC ND CC CORO (J JE J 
M LET YOUR OWN GOOD SENSE 


DECIDE!!! 


ARE YOU BUYING RIGHT? 


SOME QUESTIONS THAT OUGHT TO BE 
ANSWERED BY YOU TO YOURSELF. 
NOW! Is the store I am buying my photo- 
graphic material at able to place the large 
selection before me that is catalogued 
in the LILY BLUE K (sent free on 

application) ? 

ALSO! Can they guarantee that what I am 

чүп is FRESH FOR USE as Lilywhite 
8 

FURTHER! Am I paying a fair price for a 

&ood article, which is all Lilywhite asks ? 


SOLVE ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DOUBTS 


AND 
BUY LILYWHITE 


FOR INSTANCB: 


ENLARGER'S TESTING SAMPLE. 
2 алова “эде шады 8} x 6i for Td. 


rize Bromide Paper, 
assort in this packet. 15 х 12 for 1/6 


the various 
10x8 for 10d. | All 
lncluding Linenized and 
** Brilliante’ Seml-Matt 
“ LILYWHITE " ENLARGEMENTS. 
B.&W. Sepla Sepla 


** Lilywhite '"" 
post 
12x 10 for 1/- pald 
Contrasty. We do not 
Mtd. Unmtd. Mtd. 
16 1/6 


Copying from Printa, 94. each extra. 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 
Cheap line, Gd. per doz. ; postage extra. 
Write for Booklet and Samples. 
NEW “BRUNTON " PROCESS. 
144 for 6/., 250 for 10/., 500 for 18/-, 1,000 for B4/. 
LILYWHITE, LTD., Halifax, England, - 


OROROROROROROROROROROROROIOCQOOR 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


I2 (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VALE AND EXCHANGE, me аа 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid, 
Latest date, 9 a.m. Tuesday. 

Deposit д purchase money may be made with us, for which NO charge 
is made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & 
VINEY, LD. 

FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you 
are sure that a deposit to their value has been made with us or 
other responsible party. 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any 
goods for which the Deposit System may be adopted, our decision 
shali be binding on both parties; and the deposit of money with 
us shali be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus 


June 29, 1914. 


Quarter-plate standard Pressman reflex, 
Zeiss Tessar 1C, F/4.5. Mackenzie-Wishart 
slide, six envelopes; new condition ; cost £18. 
What offers? Approval, deposit.—Brennan, 
150, Falsgrave, Scarborough. І 

uarter-plate pocket Poco, folding, Bausch 
lens and shutter, six single slides, case, tri- 
pod, complete; 20s.—103, Trentham Street, 
Southfields, London. 

Quarter-plate Voigtlander Heliar focal- 
lane camera, self-capping shutter, 7 in. 

eliar F/4.5lens, three best double slides, film- 
pack adapter, antinous release, telephoto lens 
for same, giving 24 magnifications, and case, 
new condition; £14 10s.; approval.—No. 
3,804, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Vesta, fitted F/4.5 
Zeiss Tessar lens, Compound shutter, focus- 
sing adjustment, rising front, pou Idento- 
scope finder, hooded screen, eight slides, film- 
pack adapter, and case; all in absolutely per- 
fect condition; cost over £21; bargain, £12. 


for 
Commission 
on deposits 
is now 


abolished. 


for sale has been disposed of. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, CAMERA OUTFITS, ETC. 


34 by 24 No. 2 Soho reflex, F/3.5 anastig- 
mat, changing-box, twelve plates, K2 and K4 
screens; this camera has been specially fitted 
with an additional back and four best book- 
form slides, complete in best leather case, 
| 21s. ; Giraffe tripod, recently cost £26; No. 6 
M.C.C. quarter-plate enlarger, incandescent 
gas fitting, new condition, cost £7 15s. ; patent 
folding background and foreground, with ad- 


—Apply by letter, A. C., 60, Anson Road, 
Cricklewood. 

Quarter-plate or roll-film 3 F. P. Kodak, 
Zeiss F/6.3 lens, Compound shutter, tank and 
all accessories; cost ten guineas last month; 
condition absolutely new; sell seven guineas. 
—Seen by appointment, Marnock, Hampden 
House, St. Pancras. 

Quarter-plate Regular Sanderson, Beck 
Isostigmar, F/5.8, Koilos shutter, all latest 
movements; new this year; six double dark 
slides, and leather case; cost £10 10s.; 
bargain, £6.—Cutler, 66, Gt. Titchfield 
Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. usd 


ditional background, cost £3; /vnne's 5 by 4 Sanderson hand camera, › 
= " meter. As I ^ ivi е 293 Wy d Bausch and Lomb lens, Unicum shutter, six 
z = n giving up, I am prepared bakie Дай h lides. in leather сазе; 
= zi to accept £20 for this ideal outfit. Can be | 0906 car Рес t ен tc.: 84 a 
= = seen апу time.—Hubbard, 33, Chalton Street, | 2180 film: SOE AOA; зарим, буо ae 
= = | Күш ; LW '| Pretty, Inverness, Reginald Road, North- 
= = Euston Road, N.W. A Middlesex 
= = | apa M ; Mas wood, Mi М 
= = je sale, 1914 pattern Ensign folding Klito, For sale, 5 by 4 Miral reflex camera, Goerz 
= NOW IN STOCK S an 52 Guastigmat lens, F/T, automatic re- | jens, F/6.5, six double slides, with quarter 
= 1}x 2}No.1H mig =. a сум т * е; r упро; ; all as new; | carriers, and leather case; £6.—Apply, 25, 
= 21 No. oushton's Ensign- £ s.d. = cos ; accept £2 10s. for quick sale.—Call Franklin Street, Blackburn 
= ae bd Pocket pA -film Camera, — = | after 6 p.m., 119, Fentiman Road, Clapham i : | 
= oerz lens; cost £5 10s. ... ae = , зүү i ; 
Z Ditto, ditto, Cooke lens; cost =| Road, S.W. RR 3 Continued on next page. 
Z HIR ue. 4 7 Ораз Watch-pocket Carbine, leather case, Kodak 
= 2x3,No 2 Houghton's Ensignette; =| eur as pub £2.—Horner, Parkfield Place, 
= _ cost£l 115. 6d. e» oc ж £ 16 S| beeston, Leeds. 
= Ditto, ditto, Goerz lens; cost = Watch-pocket Carbine, Model I., new, 35s. ; 
= 7 105. ... یل‎ oes .. 412 6 = | approval, deposit only.—No. 3,801, 52, Long BOUCHT, SOLD. 
= 3h x 2} No. 2 Gaumont Blocknote, = | Acre WC : ; 8 A A 
= Zeiss Tessar lens F/6.3, 6 slides, OPEP re tear 
= and case: cost £16 .. ..  .. 817 6 Æ| Postcard Lowengard ,double extension, C $ 
= 45x6cm. Zeiss Bebe, Tessar lens = | Dallmeyer Carfac lens, F/6.3, six metal slides ; FX CHANCED 
= F/4.5 6 slides, film-pack adapter, Z| £4; cost £8 10s.—Randall, c/o Newton, 38 —— — 
= 2 c^ses ; cost £11 5s. An .. 710 0 = | Brewer Street, Piccadilly, W. A анана RANGONA VEDO UTI ER 
= ties Sd ede Mid, lanier CENE. Æ| Adams Vesta de Luxe, 34 by 2h, Zeiss |f 24 x 1f Vest Pocket Kodak, fitted 
= Mek, ы уь vw oe iO Ч Tessar, F/1.5, Identoscope finder, film-pack, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lens, 2-speed 
= 41х31} N. & С. S.byl, Zeiss Tessar = | twelve single slides, special tripod top, anti- shutter; cost £5 15s. eo. 84 10 0 
= lens F/6.3, 6 sing!e slides, changing = | nous release, buff leather camera case, Minex 6x4 em 1 пина, fitted 
= Бох for 12 plates. best leather case, = | lens hood, K1 and K2 screens, in leather case, aval e ME fs aa 2 > 317 6 
= as new ; cost £22 .. .. ... 15 15 0 = | original lens mount, Griffin reversible tank, 31x2| No. 1 F.-P. Kodak, Goerz 
= 433} Butcher Pressman Reflex = |, ne : : 
= Cooke lens F/4.5, 6 single UE = film-pack tank, six printing frames, and about Dagor F/6.8, in Koilos shuiter, 
= and case, as new; cost £13 10s. ..10 10 0 {Ё | 51х dozen plates; in perfect order, condition focussing adjustment, case; cost 0 
= 4} x<3: Sanderson, De Luxe Model, = |as new; price £12 lot; approval against de- m 10 "Volstiandera Stared- 5 5 
= oe Dagor pene F/68, 3 book- = posit.—No. 38,802. 52, Long Acre, W.C. 5 Schema Aten cee Helter 
= orm slides, leather case, in ex- = N. and G. Sibyl, 34 by 24, Cooke lens i 
= laut eoudidon: бош £) =| - yi, у 22, F/4.5 lenses, changing-box for 
= at x 3h Special Sibyl by LÁ 915 0 = Piae коела arr par i арос а 12 рее aa adapter, case; 15 17 6 
— and Guardia, Zeiss Tessar lens = ч; СОЗЫ s.—Gale, OSCODE ап, co A = чыг — 
= F/4.5, 12 slides, case, as new ; cost = | Upper Terrace, Bournemouth. 
= £19 10:. ... m Ж y 13100 = Bargain, Swinden and Earp five guinea NEW EDITION OF SECOND- 
= MCN EE ыы recast Kolk, = | hand camera, Laverne rectilinear lens, В. B. HAND LIST POST FREE. 
= коега ME ens F/6.5, Rollos =Æ shutter, magazine, 12 plates, focussing; 
z ет, i ^ = 1 = Bh vo 770 = | 17s. 6d. ; perfect. Ono by Watson, r. r. lens, 3 a сора тела. аат. 
= 3} х41№ ЗЕ Iding Pocket Kodak, = И ена s e B. ииет ا‎ eight Celor, 3 slides, case; cost £15 17s. 
= Aldis lens F/6 Compound shutter, = | double slides, covered thick leather, 5 in. Goerz Stereo Anschutz, 63 x 3}, 
= Lato: to 1/250th sec., as new ; cost = Ross-Goerz lens, F/7.7, pair Adams’ finders, fitted pair Goerz Dagor F/6.8 
= Ditto, ditto ordinary model, as пе у; ы = doi apa 408. ; cost ا‎ tie 4, oa e ER nM 
E £8 124. MAL d: = | Winter : Terrace, Morecambe ner a ; 
= cost £3 12s. 6d. m - g т в z|'iverayne Lerrace, : Х over £25 ace сана. ie „эзе 3 
= 5x4 Adams’ Minex de Luxe. fitted = , Kodak, No. 3 folding, quarter-plate, fitted 5x4 №. & С. Square Pattern Reflex, фы: 
= with Zeiss Tessar lens, 8} in. focus, = | Goerz lens, Serres 3, anastigmat, working fitted 4-pl. Zeiss Protar F/6.3, 
= F/4.5. 6 double slides, lens hood, = F/6.5, in leather case; £4 10s.—A. T. M.. 3 slides, Mackenzie adapter, 13 
= leather case, aS new; recently = | Homefield, Leatherhead. envelopes, screen, tri » case, 
= ym y^ FI De PC „35 0 0 S| Goerz pocket Tenax quarter-plate camera, id eere EM ar I ME 25 0 0 
= 5 days’ approval against cash dept = |Зупіог lens, nearly new; cost, with extra Goerz Dagor Е/6'8, in Compound, ` 
= = slides, £9 6s. ; will take £4 4s. Also Kodak la; 3 dark slides, case, as new; 
= H 1 Qo: cost 50s.; take 25s. Also new Bausch and cost £16 138. se o а о. EE SENG 
= nic Г = | Lomb’s rapid rectilinear lens, fitted with 
= = | Kodak automatic shutter, F/8, focal length S E 
= S |34 in.: take 10s.—Collier, 85, South Side, HE WE TM IN ST R 
E lapham Common. PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 170 


Q 37, Bedford St. Strand.W.C 
Eunn Tn 


LONDON. 


Guetta plate bellows extension magazine, || CM WIE T) 127222 
welve slides, 1-100 sec., new; 12s. 640.—108, HL. OXFORD STREET, 
Church Street, Edmonton. —————— RO 


Тїш 
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The Best Proof 


The best proof you can have of the value of 
our wonderful reflex, The Service “Junior 
Marlborough de Luxe," is to have a camera 
down on approval for a week's trial. The 
body of camera is constructed of the finest 
highly seasoned mahogany, specially selected, 
and covered in leather. The shutter is of 
special and improved design, speeded 1/i0th 
to !/800th sec, and time.  Self.capping 
REVOLVING reversing back, rising front, 
reversible lens cone, sky shade, tall self- 
erecting focussing hood, focussing screen, 
double extension 11 ins., a bush inserted in 
base of camera for attachi g to tripod. 
Camera only weighs about 3 lb.; measures 
58 х6} х 6 ins. Price }-plate, complete 
with 6 slides, 86:0 :0: ог by monthly in- 
stalments ot 10'- Cameras taken in exchange. 


REFLEX p. c., all British Celsus, revolving 
reversing back, self-capping F.P. shutter, 
speeds l/lOth to 1/800th time, double ex- 
ten:ion, reversible lens cone, giving 15 in, 
extension, 3 d. plate holders, 3 best book- 
form slides, complete in case, camera 
measures 7x8$x8$ and cost about £15, 
hardly used: £8 15s. 


Now ready, our beautifully illustrated 
list. “Cameras of Distinction.” 
Po t free. 


Reflex, Voigtlander Bijou, for plates 
44x 6c/m, tall self-erecting hood, Е.Р. shutter, 
speeds 1/10th to 1/1000th time, Heliar lens 
F/4.5, 6 slides, case, splendid condition ; 
£9 17s. 6d. 

Reflex, ł-pl. Marion Soho, excellent 
condition, Zeiss double Protar lens, 3 slides ; 
14 guineas. 

ROLL FILM. List containing some 
hundreds of attractive models just published, 
post frce 

STEREO, Butcher's Stereo hand stand, 
double extension, for plates 61x31, Aldis 
Uno lens F/77, automatic shutter, spe:ds 
1 to 1/10th, t., b., 12 slides, excellent 
condition: £5 19s. ^4. 


Freedevelopingand printing, Writefor 
particulars of our special offer. 


FOLDING, Charming 3} x 24 model. double 
extension, constructed highly seasoned 
ebonized wood, covered with leather, solid 
“ U” pattern front, rising and cross move- 
ment, first-class double anastigmat lens F/6 8, 
Ibso shutter, speeds 1, 4, 1/5th, 1/10th, 1/25th, 
1/50th, 1/100th, t., b., focussing screen hood, 
3 slides, antinous release ; 3 guineas. 
(472/39X), 

Folding, Charming 3} x23 model, double 
extension, new " U" pattern front, rising and 
cross movement, Compound shutter, speeds 
1 to 1/250th time, Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8. 
6 slides, F.P.A. ; £5 10s. 


All cameras supplied upon our favour- 
able approval terms. 


FOCAL PLANE p. c., Anschutz, latest 
model, self-capping blind for stereo, fitted 
with pair Dagor lenses F/6.8, F.P.A., leather 
case, soiled only; 16 guineas. 

FIELD, }-pl., set by T.P,, triple extension, 
r'sing and swing front, reversing and swing 
back, Aldis anastigmat lens F/7.7, T.P. roller 
blind behind lens shutter, speeds 1/15th to 
1/90th time, turntable, stand, one d. book- 
form d. slide; £3 17s, or 12 monthly 
payments 6s. 114. 

ENLARGER, 3 pl. standard pattern, long 
extension, mechanical negative carrier, 
revolving and swing motion, 83 in. condenser, 
large Russian iron body, with rack adjust- 
ment, tray; £4 18s. 6d., or 12 payments 9s. 


LISTS PUBLISHED. 


The following Lists of Second-hand and 
Stock-soiled apparatus are published by 
the Service Co. State what you require, 
and we will send post free. 

(1) Vest pocket and Folding cameras; (2) 
Sanderson and similar type cameras; (3) 
Focal-plane cameras; (4) Reflex cameras; 
(5) Field and Studio cameras; (6) Box-form 
cameras ; (7) Lenses, Microscopes, Bino- 
cular; (8) Enlargers: (9) Jobaccessories, etc, 


THE SERVICE CO. (London), Ltd., 
289, 292, and 293, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telephones: 2071 City, 260 Central. 
Telegsams: Admittedly, London." 


SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from facing page). 


For sale, 3A Graflex, roll-film reflex, post- 
card size, 7 in. Bausch-Lomb-Zeiss ‘Tessar, 
F/4.5, focal-plane shutter, speeds 1-10th to 
1-1,000th, best velvet-lined solid leather case, 
magnificent outfit, like new; cost £30; take 
£14; approval, deposit.—No. 3,803, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C 
` Newman and Guardia square reflector, 5by 
4 reflex, Zeiss double Protar lens, focal-plane 
shutter, double extension, etc., three double 
dark slides; also Mackenzie-Wishart and 
envelopes, leather case, tripod, etc. ; splendid 
condition; cost £45; sell £19, immediate 
purchase.—Joy, Craven House, Kingsway. 

Reflex, Thornton-Pickard Aldis lens, F/6.3, 
six double dark slides; perfect condition ; cost 
£11; price £5 10s. ; а bargain; approval, de- 
posit.—No. 3,800, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

3a P.C. Kodak, £5 2s. 6d. model, for 50s. ; 
half-plate outfit, three double slides, etc., 
37s. 6d. ; approval; 5 by 4 Cooke F/6.5 lens, 
in cells to fit. Compound offers.—29, King's 
Road, Chelsea. 

Ensign postcard magazine camera, 25s.; 
quarter-plate Midg, practically new, 15s. 6d. ; 
12 by 10 studio and field, combination lens, 
Thornton-Pickard shutter, three double 
slides, triple ash stand, cost £40, practically 
new, £6 108. ; four dozen whole-plates, twelve 
dozen  half-plates; aluminium telescopio 
stand, cost 15s.; metal ditto, extra strong, 
cost Ts. 6d.; offers, cash or exchange.—l6, 
Wainwright Grove, Garston. 

Half-plate Imperial camera, six double 
slides, two shutters, 3 secs. to 1-1.000th, Goerz 
Dagor; £5 10s.. or best offer: sell separate.— 
Cameron, Appleton, Northallerton. 

Half-plate camera, shutter, three slides, 
and tripod; £2, or offer.—117, Perth Road, 
Dundee. 

Half-plate Goerz-Anschutz, latest model, 
F/6.5 Dagor lens, four d. d. slides, sky-shade, 
isochromatic screen, special leather сазе; cost 
£24 October last; accept £12.—Cochrane, 27, 
Whitburn Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

Half-plate Thornton - Pickard Imperial 
double extension stand camera set, tripod, 
three mahogany double dark slides, case, 
Beck Symmetrical lens; £3 5s. Also Beck- 
Steinheil convertible orthostigmat lens, 
three-foci, 10 in., 124 in., and in. focus; 
cost price, £7; for £4 15s.; offers con- 
sidered.—Dodsworth, Barton Terrace, Bees- 
ton Hill, Leeds. 

For sale. Half-plate and stereo. camera, 
three d. d. slides, Primus casket lenses, 
three-times screen, pair stereo. lenses, adjust- 
able panels, Thornton-Pickard behind-lens 
shutter, partition, bag, cloth, tripod; also 
quarter-plate Miral reflex, and case, 5 by 4 
Aldis lens, twelve sheaths; all in first-class 
condition; quarter-plate as new; approval, 
deposit; best cash offer.—Horton, Skipton 
Road, Colne, Lancs. 

Latest model half-plate Goerz-Anschutz 
folding focal.plane camera, with Celor lens, 
six d. d. slides, bags, telescopio tripod, etc. ; 
used a few times only; perfect order; £15.— 
Jewry, High Street, Deal. 

Half-plate reflex camera, new condition; 
also cabinet portrait lens, Steinheil; bar- 
gains; offers.—Ross, 125, Tennyson Place, 
Bradford, Yorks. : 

Houghton's Triple Victo half-plate, Ensign 
anastigmat lens, double dark slide, three-fold 
tripod; as new; £3: no offers.—Puckert, 12, 
Ederline Avenue, Norbury. 

LENSES, ETC. 

Whole-plate lens, by Crouch, stops, 
12s. 6d.; wide-angle, by Suter, 10s.; wide- 
angle, by Morrison, 10s.; both rotating.— 
108, Trentham Street, Southfields, London. 

Goerz  anastigmat,  half-plate, 7 in., 
mounted in Bausch and Lomb compound 
everset shutter; perfect condition; £3 10s.— 
E. R. Routledge, 64, Bull Street, Birming- 
ham. 

Continued on next page. 


АТОМ S 


84, High St., 
SHEFFIELD. 


7 elephone No. 27. 


“Watson’s Bargains.”’ 


Goerz Anschutz Folding Camera, 9x12 
cm., (between }-pl. and 5x4), Goerz Celor 
lens F/4.5, focal-plane shutter up to 1/1,000th 
sec., 6 d. d. slides, and roll-ho.der, ball 
release, and leather case. Just been 
thoroughly overhauled; cost £18 10s. Price 
£10 17s. 6d. (289.) 

Ensign de Luxe Folding Camera, post- 
card size, Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, Sector 
shutter, focussing screen, and 6  plate- 
holders in wallets, can be used for films or 
plates, leather case. Practically as new ; 
cost £12 16s. Price £8 58. (290.) 

Postcard Soho Reflex, Goerz Celor lens 
F/4.5, focal-plane shutter, 3 d. d. slides, and 
case; cost £20 8s. 6d. Price £11 17s. 6d. 
(288.) Perfect. | 

1-р1. Planex Reflex Camera, focal-plane 
shutter to 1/1,000th sec., Voigtlander Heliar 
lens F/4.5, and 3 aluminium and ebonite d. 
d. slides; cost £15. Price £7 10s. (287.) 

i-pl.Mentor Reflex Folding Camera, Zeiss 
Tessar lens F/4.5, 6 d. d. slides, Premo 
adapter, and 2 leather cases; cost £24 8s. 
Price £16 16s. (284.) As new. 

Dalimeyer lens, Series 5D, 19 inch (No. 
42522) portrait F/6 lens for 12x10; cost 
£16 12s. 6d. Price Ё5 108. 

Sanderson }-pl. Regular, triple extension, 
reversing back, extra high rising front, 
Goerz Dagor lens, focal-plane shutter, 6 
mahogany bookform slides, and leather 
case; cost £19 10s. 8d. Price £8 12s. 6d. 
(12.) A great bargain. 

No. 4a Folding Pocket Kodak for roll-films, 
can be fitted for 4-plates, Goerz Dagor lens 
F/6.8, 8 inch Volute shutter; cost £18. 
rne £6 17s. 6d. (7.) Less than price of 
ens. 

No. 5 Cartridge Kodak for à-pl. films or 
plates, double extension, Goerz Dagor lens, 
Compound shutter, 3 d. d. slides, and case; 
cost £20. Price 87 10s. (37.) 

Holborn Ilex Magazine Camera, }-pl., for 
12 plates, Aldis lens F/6, Automat shutter, 
Iso screen, and case, as new; cost £5. 
Price 45/-. (295.) 

Klimax i-pl, Folding Camera, Aldis 
Anastigmat lens F/7.7, Lukos shutter, dou- 
ble extension, 6 single slides, Antinous 
release, and canvas case; cost £5 ls. Price 
67.6. (294.) 

4-pl. Thornton -Pickard College Camera, 
Thornton-Pickard shutter, Aldis anastigmat 
lens F/7.7, 6 mahogany d. d. slides, tripod 
and leather case, focussing cloth, excellent 
condition; cost £7 15s. 6d. Price £3 17s. 6d. 


(293.) 
Ensignette, Aldis F/6.8 lens, for waistcoat 
pocket; cost £3 15s. Price 37/6. (276.) 


All above sent on approval on receipt of amount 
as deposit. Full amount is refunded if goods 
returned in same condition, without any deduction 
whatever. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


We have hundreds of Second-hand 
Cameras. If you want an outfit cheap, 
send to us; our Catalogue is free. 


POSTCARDS, BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
P.O.P., Gaslight or Bromide, Glossy, 
Matt or Semi-Matt, Court and Stan- 
dard sizes. 2/= 100; 1/3 50; post free. 


Lists of everything Photographic free. 
WATSON’S, 84, High Street, Sheffield. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 


15 in. F/10 Adon, £3; Aldis 53 in. F/4.5 
sunk, £3 10s. ; Stereax focal-plane, 45 by 107, 
Cooke F/5.6 lenses, six slides, new, £12 10s. ; 
P.C. Soho, three slides, Mackenzie, and 
twelve envelopes, leather case, £15 8s., for 
£9; exchange considered. — 49, Melrose 
Avenue, Wimbledon Park. 

Cooke lens, Series III, 81 in. £3.—83, 
North Side, Clapham Common. 

Adon telephoto lens, leather case, new con- 
dition; cost 70s.; sell 50s.— Cameron, Silver- 
mills, Edinburgh. 


1,000 BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
LENSES. 


If you want a lens for a particular class of 
work, writo us for our Bargain List of 
Lenses, consisting of over one thousand lots. 
The finest selection and best value yet 
offered. We have thousands unlisted, so that 
if you are unable to select from the list, we 
are sure to be able to fix you up with tho 
right article at the right price on receipt of 
particulars.—The City Sale and Exchange, 
54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, London, 


ENLARGERS, ETC. 


Half-plate National, whole-plate lens, 
cllipsoid enlarger; cost £10; perfect con- 
dition; £5 5з. Absolutely new quarter-plate 
folding camera, tripod, case; cost £3 12s.; 
take £2 10s. ; approval.— Turner, 191, Spring- 
bank Road, Hither Green, S.E. 

No. 4 Panoram, 55s. ; combination 12 by 10 
daylight enlarger, 35s.; as new; wanted 
pocket camera, 34 by 24.—Johnston, Bellc- 
vue, Portobello. 

Enlarging camera, full quarter-plate, by 
Army and Navy Stores, complete, with 
Cooke anastigmatic lens, Series III., and 
Nernst light; in perfect condition: £5 15s.; 
or exchange modern folding Kodak, postcard 
size, with anastigmatic lens.—Bucknill, 35, 
Kensington Park Gardens, W. 


VARIOUS. 


Second-hand apparatus, largest stock in 
South London; exchanges arranged on most 
satisfactory terms.—Humphrys, 269, Rye 
Lane, London (formerly Peckham Rye). 


RNEMANN  focalplane  quarter-plate 

double extension, rise and cross front, 

three slides; new condition; £2 18s. 6d.—E. 
Newton, 38, Brewer Street, Piccadilly. 

Magazine cameras, quarter-plate; quite 
new; from 5s. 6d.—E. Newton, 58, Brewer 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Mackenstein half-plate stand camera, good 
r. r. lens, roller-blind shutter, six double 
slides, and tripod; nearly new; bargain, 
£2 15s.—E. Newton, 38, Brewer Street, Picca- 
dilly. 

E. BEALE, LTD., Bournemouth, for 

. value. All goods free approval five days. 
Send for shop-soiled and bargain list. 

Half-plate Sanderson, Goerz lens, F/6.8, 
Unicum shutter, three d. d. bookform slides, 
brass-bound tripod, complete in strong 
leather case; value, £7 7s. 

Vest-pocket Ernemann, double anastigmat 
lens, F/6.8, specded shutter, three slides, film- 
pack adapter, focussing model; cost over £6; 
bargain, £2 18s. 6d. 

34 by 24 Ernemann, aplanat lens, F/6.8, 
focussing model, three slides, speeded shutter, 
slightly soiled; only £3 12s. 6d. 

34 by 2} roll-film camera, double lens, 
dod shutter; 15s. 6d. Fine section metal 
tripod, double lock; 6s. 6d. 

Half-plate No. 4 Dallmeyer stigmatic lens, 
Series 2, Е,6; perfect; cost £8 2s. 6d.; 
genuine bargain, £A 4s. 


PLEASE 


(Continued from overleaf). 


UARTER-PLATE N. and G. Nydia 
camera, with changing box, eight plates, 
Ross F/6.3 5 Homocentric, film-pack adapter, 
and focussing screen, K2 and K3 filters, auto- 
chrome screen, pneumatio release, tripod 
board, D. V. finder, and case, with sling, in 
perfect condition; a great bargain; £5 10s., 
or near offer.—Borgeaud, Newman and 
Guardia, Ltd., 17-18, Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, London, W 

Quarter-plate S. R. reflex camera, Zeiss 
F6, three double Protar lenses, 2 foci, 54 and 
94 in.; in good condition; great bargain; 
£12 10s.—Hughes, Newman and Guardia, 
Ltd., 17-18, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 

5 Ьу 4 N. and С. Special B camera, Carl 
Zeiss 2-foci 62 and 114 in. double Protar lens, 
changing-box, twelve plates, wide-angle front 
detachinent, leather case, etc. ; £12; bargain; 
lens cost £9 4s.—liarris, Newman апа 
аар Ltd., 17-18, Rathbone Place, Lon- 

on, W. 

34 by 24 Sibyl camera, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, 
nineteen dark slides, antinous release, and 
cases; cost £13; accept £6 10s.—.Jones, New- 
man and Guardia, Ltd., 17-18, Rathbone 
Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 

34 by 24 roll-film Sibyl, fitted Zeiss F/6.3 
Tessar, brand new, in perfect condition; cost 
£11 lls.; accept £8 8s.—Briones, Newman 
and Guardia, Ltd., 17-18, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 

Quarter-plate N. and G. S. R. reflex, 2-foci 
Zeiss double Protar lens, 54 by 94 in., new 
form hood, three double dark slides, chang- 
ing-box, twelve plates, lens hood, antinous 
release, web sling, cases, etc; great bargain; 
£24; cost nearly double.—Vasco, Newman 
and Guardia, Ltd., 17-18, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 

N. and G. Baby Sibyl, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, 
twelve slides in cases, antinous release; con- 
dition as new; accept £8 8s., or near offer.— 
Stenning, Newman and Guardia, Ltd., 17-18, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 


р Ьу 43 Tropical model Sander- 
son field camera, turntable, roller-blind 
shutter, Beck symmetrical lens, F/8, one dark 
bookform slide, tripod, and case; listed 
£7 10s.; £3 15s. 

BAKER.—7 by 5 Goerz Syntor lens, F/6.3, 
84 in. focus, Goerz Sector shutter, speeds 
1 seo. to 1-150th sec. ; listed £8 15s. ; £4 15s. 

BAKER.—7 by 5 Beck Isostigmar, F/5.8, 
84 in. focus, in Koilos shutter; as new; 
£4 18s. 6d. 

BAKER.—64 by 43 Goerz Dagor lens, 
d iris mount, 7 in. focus; listed £7 10s. ; 


BAKER.—5 by 4 Ross Homocentric lens, 
F/6.3 standard lens, 6 in. focus; listed £4 10s. ; 
£3 2s. 6d. 

BAKER.—31 by 41 Cooke anastigmat lens, 
F/8, 54 in. focus, iris mount; cost £3 5s.; 


£2 5s. 

BAKER.—45 by 107 Butchers’ Stereolette 
camera, pair of Primus aplanats, rack focus- 
sing, four slides for autochromes or ordinary 
plates, focussing screen; listed £4 48.; £2 5s. 

BAKER.—9J by 64 light field camera, by 
London Stereoscopic Co., double extension, 
all movements, three d. d. bookform slides, 
Euryscope lens, F/6, roller-blind shutter, 
tripod. leather case, fine condition; listed 
over £16; £5 5s. 

BAKER.—N. and G. long-focus reflex, 
Zeiss double Protar, Series VII.a, 11 3-16#һз 
and 63 in. focus, detachable focal-plane shut- 
ter, 15 inches extension, changing-box for 
twelve plates, or twenty-four films, focussing 
screen, and leather cuse; listed £37 10s.; 
£17 17s. 

We give you a liberal allowance on your 
old apparatus in exchange for any new or 
second-hand outfits. Write to-day. 


CHAS. BAKER, 244, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
week: 5 by 4 Goerz Series III. double 
anastigmat, 6 in., F/7.7 lens, Waterhouse, a 
fine wide-angle for whole-plate; cost £6 Ss. ; 


price £2 10s.—41, Harrow Road, Edgware 
ad, W 

JS best Market to buy, sell, or exchange 
photographic apparatus. Catalogue de- 


scribing 1,500 bargains now ready, post free. 
Easy payments if desired. High-class appa- 
ratus taken in exchange. The Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, and 111, Oxford Street, London. 


TUE STEREOSCOPIC CO. offer at very 
low prices some high-class Cameras, 
Prismatic Binoculars, and Lenses, all guaran- 
teed perfect. Best price allowed for saleable 
apparatus in part exchange. 

ANSCHUTZ, latest stereoscopic model, 6} 
by 34 in., pair of Goerz Dagor lenses, F/6.3, 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, speeds 5 secs. 
to 1-1.250th, bulb and time, three d. d. slides, 
changing box for twelve plates, roll-holder, 
and case; u a few times only; cost 
£28 4s.; accept £18 7s. 6d.—London Stereo- 
scopic. 

VRIL, 5 by 4 Watson's, 54 in. Holostigmat 
lens, F/6.5, in focussing mount, focal-plane 
shutter, speeds 1-5th to 1-500th seo. and time, 
direct-vision finder, rising front, three d. d. 
slides, changing-box, and case; cost £15 10s. ; 
accept £8 15s.—London Stereoscopio. 

REFLEX, 34 by 24 Junior Artist, Zeiss 
Tessar lens, F/4.5, focal-plane shutter, speeds 
1-15th to 1-750th, and time, revolving back, 
rising front, long extension, three d. d. 
slides; perfect condition; cost £17 10s.; ac- 
cept £7 15s.—London Stereoscopic. 

ZEISS double Protar lens, F/7.7, 5 in. 
focus, components 114 and 7 in., in Unicum 
shutter; cost £9 5s.; accept £4 5s.—London 
Stereoscopic. 

SENT on five days’ approval; reference or 
remittance.—London Stereoscopic Co., 
Hanover Square, W. 


+ WANTED, + 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Wanted, 34 by 24 folding camera, without 
lens, to tako F/4.5 lens, slides, F.P.A., Sibyl 
Vesta, or similar.—Wood, Outfitter, High 
Wycombe. 

Wanted, standard stereoscopic camera, 
Jatest model Hawkeye, or Lizars’ Challenge 
B, high-class lenses, and compound shutter 
preferred; must be as new.—O. Weiss, Har- 
borne, Birmingham. 

Wanted, reflex camera, 5 by 4, or quarter- 
ро without lens; no dealers.—Proud, 
ellwood, Bishop Auckland. 


Wanted, watch-pocket Carbine, vest- 
pocket Kodak, No. 3 folding Kodak, and 
No. Ja postcard Kodak. Cash by return.— 


Martin, chemist, Southampton. 
VARIOUS. 


Wanted, quarter-plate focal plane shutter. 
—No. 3,799, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

Wanted, half-plate enlarging lantern, 8} in. 
condenser, and fittings, or reflex 
camera, in exchange for fine old ’cello, bow, 
‘utor book.—Lawler, Lake Road, Denton, 


Manchester. 


AN AUCTION SALE OF 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 


is held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every 
Friday throughout the year. Catalogues and par- 
ticulars on application. Goods received are included 
In early sales, Estb. 1760, 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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" Nature never cares whether she has a sky or а foreground; the | 
Pholcgrapher shculd take care that the bit he selects of her has s 
both.” H. P. Robinson. и 


EVEN THEN you only 

. have the negative, and 
whatever this is like you | 
can only get the best result 
from it by printing on one 
of the high-grade Gevaert 


** Perfect Picture ” Papers. 


PEAFECY DICTUDES 


Self -Toning 
Gaslight 
P.O.P. 


Bromide 


Do you always get really 


* Perfect Pictures "— prints 


Platinum 
Gravure 
Collodion 
Etc. 


Gevaert's 
60, Wilson St., 


London, E.C. 


that satisfy you? 


Whenever you see the words “ Perfect Pictures” think of Gevaert Papers. 
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VELLE EAE LUE LEE LEE ООШОТ 


Photo by Taken on Record Plates with a '" Soho." Stop F/6.8. Exposure 1-48th sec. Light dull. Е. Liltlewood. 


HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH BABY. 


If you are disappointed with your attempts at child 
photography, read the following letter: 


2] 
= * The combination of the Soho Reflex and the Record Plate transforms ‘ child portraiture ° from = 
= an anxiety to a pleasure. The Camera is delightfully easy to understand and manipulate, and = 
= the speed of the Plate, which is fully up to your claim, enables one to rise superior to the = 
= ordinary difficulties attending this class of work and makes possible at last quick exposures in a = 
shaded and relatively poor light. I have obtained excellent results, calling the speed number = 
5co Watkins, and with one third of the indicated exposure, and this without any compensating = 


humouring of the developer, my former scepticism as to the speed of the Record has disappeared.” 


A combination of the “Soho” 
Reflex and “Record” Plates 


is invincible. The difficulties of child or any other photography vanish before the ease and 
precision of the Soho and the wonderful speed, real soo H. & D., of the Record enables you 
to give the shortest exposures while securing fully exposed negatives. Particulars and prices 
of the Soho and of the Record Plates (sold at the usual prices in usual sizes) sent on request 


06900 OHHH HEHE He MOGGERS CHHEEHETEOHEHETHOHHHHEBREH ES ER EHH HEEHHETEHEHELHEHEE SES EEHHTEHE OGD 
. 
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MARION'S FOLDING 
REFLEX CAMERA 


This smart, latest introduction embodies the advantages of the Reflex 
system with the durability of the Folding Camera. The movements 
requisite to operate it are few and easily understood. The shutter is 
of the sclf-capping type, graded for speeds up to 1/280ooth of a second. 
The lens is in a focussing jacket. The illustration shows the Camera 
closed—Aa quarter of the actual size. Leaflet giving further particulars 
very gladly sent free on request. 


PRICE, including з Double Slides, £17 - 10 - O. 


MARION & CO, LTD, 
„3, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


. 
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It's Ready! 


: SEPIA : 
SATISTA 


and it gives beautiful Soft Black 
tones on cold bath, say 60° 
Fahr.—BUT heat the developer 
to 160° and you have Superb 
sepia prints. 


Same chemicals — as for Black Satista. 


Same price charged as for Black Satista. 


ТОПТООДО 


See your Dealer about it quickly, or write to us, ог give us a call 
and see a Demonstration. 


™ „° 


THE PLATINOTYPE Со, 2, 00158080 SE 
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“ ENSIGN-POPULAR ” REFLEX CAMERA. | 


READ THIS SPECIFICATION THROUGH CAREFULLY. 


CAMERA. The Camera Body is constructed of well-seasoned wood, tongued, grooved, glued, 
and screwed. It is covered in fine seal grain d Leather of good wearing qualities. The Body is square, THE РЕЯ р 
measuring Єў inches in each direction, over all proj-ctions, and the weight of the Camera, complete SMAL ' 
with Lens is under 4 lbs. The Metal Fittings are richly Enamelled in Black to match the covering, SIMPLEST REFLEX 
and the more important metal parts are Nickelled. 2, | | САМЕА 

The Bellows are of the best B ack Leather, and the extension is sufficient to permit the use of low- 
power Telephoto Lenses, such as the '* Telecentric,” the “Adon,” and tbe '* Bistelar." The Front is £9 1 5 0 
rigid at all extensions, and is supported by Extension Bars of heavy, strong Brass alloy, which, not 
being liable to rust, will always work well and sweetly, and, in addition, cannot snap if the Camera WITH 
is dropped, eo 

Toc Focdisine is controlled by a large Milled Edge Pinion Head on tlie opposite side of the 6 Z E l S S a 
Camera to the Release, and the action of Focussing is Suec ann amitan anean ma ne asec point- 

A Reversing Back is fitted, permitting pictures to be taken horizontally or vertically, as desired. ; | 
For сеу in direct INÊ an extra Ground-glass Focussing Screen, protected by an extra TRIOT AR : 
deep tocussing hood, is also fitted on the Reversing Buck. | | ; 1 

A strong Leather Shoulder Strap is supplied with spring swivels, for which there are two nickelled F / 4 5 

e 


swing loops fitt: d to the sides of the Camera. : е : 
A solid Leather Handle is also attached for convenience in carrying. 


HOO ». The Hood is Self Erecting and is very comfortable to use. LENS AND 6 SLIDES. 


The narrow mouth is a feature usually only supplied on the most expensive Reflex Cameras, and н D T И 
protects the brilliance of the picture by excluding even the brightest sunshine. i | BRITISH MADE. 
This narrow mouth enables the picture to be clearly seen even when the Camera is held at waist en EL ae: \ 
level or above the head. " UART .P í 
When folded, the Hood protects the коспа эген and is itself enclosed beneath a recessed Q | 
i atic in ch. у ` я 2 
a ИВОВ: MOVEMENTS. A large caved Sky-shade is fitted over the Lens, and having a stiff Р 
hinge it will remain in any position desired. A direct acting Rack Rise is provided for raising К 
or lowering the Lens. The Action of this movement is shown clearly on the Focussing Screen. | 
The Mirror is perfectly balanced, the bearings being bushed in brass. The picture сап be 
seen and focussed right up to the moment of exposure, Only a very light pressure on the 
Release is required to raise the Mirror and make the exposure. : i 
The mechanism of the Mirror is so кешр adjusted that no vibration during ; 
exposure can take place. The framework excludes all light when the Mirror is down, and pet 
thus affords a double protection to the sensitive plate, . ( 
The Mirror itself ix silvered on the back, and, therefore, is not subject to oxidisation or : 
mechanical injury, can be cleaned readily, and reflects at all times an image ot maximum . i 
brilliancy. The glass of which the Mirror is made is specially chosen and polished to obviate | 
all risk of double image. Ы 
SHUTTER. Т A Shutter is Self-Capping, so that Film Packs can be used without the n 
necessity of replacing the Adapter Slide between each separate exposure. It acts also as an > 
extra protection to the sensitive plate, which can thus always be carried in position ready for j 
instant exposure, 1 
Provision is made for an Antinous Release, if required. : 
The simplicity of the Shutter fitted to the “ Ensign Popular " Reflex is very $ 
remarkable. All speeds are obtained by revolving the Engraved Collar on the Р 
Key Wind, through а portion only of а circle. The setting of the Shutter is 
achieved by half-a-turn of the key for Instantaneous exposures and three-quarters 
of a turn tor Time and Bulb exposures. 

The range of exposure is perfect. The slowest Instantaneous exposure 
is 1/15th of a second; the highest is 1/1,000. Here is a full list of 
approximate speeds :—1/1sth, 1/aoth, 1/asth, z/soth, i/7sth, 1/100th, 
1/150th, 1/7 до, 1/sooth, 1/1,000, Bulb and Time. 

It will be seen that the whole range of exposures from Time to 1/roooth of a 
second is obtained by the one simple movement of the Winding Key. 

No calculation or reference to a speed table is necessary, and no variable 
tension spring is required. Every movement is simple, direct and automatic. 

, There isonly one Release for Time or Instantaneous exposures, and it is quite 
impossible ша а Time ог Bulb exposure should be given when an Instantaneous 
one IS intended. 

Any exposure may be repeated asoftenasmay be needed when once the collar 
has been se. to the required speed. Fresh adjustment is not needed unless the 
speed is to be changed: 

All the Shutter Bearings are bushed in brass, so ensuring smoothness of З 

. working, absence of vibration and continued reliability. 

LENS. Тһе Lens fitted to the Popular price model is the “ Zeiss Triotar" Anastigmat, working at Е/4.5, and yielding images of | 
extreme brilliance and splendid definition. Thislarge aperture enables objects moving at high speed to be taken with the short exposures | 
necessary, and also allows ordinary instantaneous реше to be taken quite late in the day or in a dull light. “Zeiss Tessar” F/4.5, n А 
“Cooke” F/4.5, " Dallmeyer-Serrac” Р /4.5, and " Goerz Dogmar" Е [4-5 Anastigmats are also fitted at proportionately higher prices. | 

Each “ Eusign-Popular " R flex Camera is sold complete with six single metal Dark Slides of standard pattern. The Camera | 
ard Slides are British made throughout and can be thoroughly relied upon. 


PRICE LIST. 
No. 4s with * Zeiss Triotar ° Anastigmat Lens F/4 5. 6 in. .. 
. 4x with * Ensign’ A: astigmat Lens F/4.5, Series IV.a, 6 in. m ET КА 
. 42 with "Zeiss Tessar" Anastigmat Lens Е/4 5, Series 1.2, No. 15, 6 in. ممه‎ 
. “р wth ' C ойе” Anastigmat Lens Е/4.5, Series 11., 5) іп. ... ut — 
. 4q with "Dalimeyer Berrac ” Anastigmat Lens Е/4.5, No. 4, 6 in. 
. 4v with " Goerz g@mar” Anastigmat Len, F/45, Ne. l Gin. ... 


HOUGHTONS, LTD., 
The Largest Manufacturers of Cameras and Photographic Apparatus in Great Britain. 


88/89, High Holborn, London, ‘* Ensign-Popular’’ Reflex Cameras сан 
W.C., and at Glasgow. be obtained by all Photographic Dealers. 


LSS Jo NA 
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VEST 
POCKET, 
C.D.V., and 


MANUFOC 
TENAX 


Made in all Sizes. 
For Plates or Film- 
packs. 


V.P. TENAX 


! Small cameras for 
exquisite negatives. 


Price, including 
slides or film-pack 
adapter, 

from £8 8s. 


Beautifully de- From £8 Qs. 

signed and ) 

finished. Cast V.P.T., 44x 6 cm.; C.D.V., 3} х 24 inches; Stereo V.P.T., 
45 x 107 mm. 


aluminium U 
front. Rigid as a rock. Rising and falling fronts. Double Supplied with focussing adjustment. Iris Shutter gives speeds from 


extension. Built to the minimum of size. | second to 1/250th second. 


THE BEST CAMERA OF ITS TYPE. NEGATIVE CAN BE ENLARGED TO ANY SIZE. 


ROLL-FILM 
VEST POCKET 
TENAX 


ROLL-FILM 
TENAX 


Exceptionally rigid 


front. 
[n quarter-plate and 
postcard. For roll-films only. 
Single and double "P 
Size of picture, 
extension. 1 
15 x 25. 
From £7. 


A charming little camera 
weighing 83 ozs. only and 
complete and practical in 
every way. Compound 
Shutter gives exposures up 
to 1/300th second. Uses 
a standard film obtainable everywhere. Loading is simple, 
film runs true. 


In its style and finish, 
in the care bestowed 
upon its manufacture, * 
its suitability for prac- 
tical work, the Goerz 
Roll-Film Tenax stands 
by itself. 
NEEDS ONLY TO BE EXAMINED for ITS MERITS 
TO BE APPRECIATED. 


Booklet No. 29 free on application to 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Ltd., “® "os, ces 


or HORNE'S, 4b, New Broad Street, Е.С. and 32, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; JOHNSTON & ELTRINGHAM, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
A. E. COE & SON, Norwich ; M. W. DUNSCOMBE, LTD., Bristol: G. A. HARMER, Eastbourne; DRUCE & CO., Oxford ; 
R. F. HUNTER, Buxton ; and all Dealers. Australasian Agents: HARRINGTONS, LTD. 


` She Best (etas 


of thet Sy 
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YOUR 

HOLIDAY 

EXPOSURES |j 
THIS YEAR, | 
USE I 


ХА! Wi MA V 


ANTI-SCREEN 
PLATES - - - 


You will be delighted with the rich quality of the 
results obtainable, the perfect separation of tones 


E from highest light to deepest shadow, the true 
D: rendering of YELLOWS and GREENS 
: | WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER, the fine 
: grain, the freedom from fog and halation, and the 
ease in manipulation. 


All dealers stock ANTI-SCREEN PLATES! 


Sole Manufacturers : 


WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 


UID TOTTI TO OTT ODIO TET LTTLTELLITCITEITILLIT ELLO 


| | And at LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, MONTREAL. 


NOTE.—For all users of ROLL-FILM Cameras, we manufacture an 
Anti-Curling Celluloid Isochromatic Film of high speed and 
perfect quality. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH. ADVERTISERS. 
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Goerz. The 


'* Dogmar ” 


dull days 


crisp and sparkling. 


is unrivalled. 


the worker requiring extreme speed only occasionally, as 
to the regular focal-plane photographer. 


Booklet No. 98 on application to 
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A ROM mh ғ 


RICH IN SILVER 
Ex TRA RAPID. 


“+. 
An UV Е ee АА УЬ ARR e 
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| 12 РАМОНТ LOADING 

| FILMS wHMICH-LIB PLAT 
FOR ANY FILM 
PACK ADAPTER 


LAP FW. ma ^ 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 


Avaliable until 
July 11. 


| WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 999000990990909000090000000*009000900002090090000000990»090000009000000000000000000000000 000 обо 


Particulars of Plate. Exbosture, Lens. Stob, Time of Day, Date 
Developer, and Printing алго 7 1 MU pP. 


оооооооооое 9909090900900000002000000000009090009000000000900009000000000900000000000000000000000009000900000000090900000000920* 
66909000009029009000000000090000000999009000000900000000900090009009000000000000000090090000000000000000000000999 


*-»29990009009«00000090€9 €60009090000000000090000025000800000900090000090909000000002000000000000000009090090000000000009000000209 


DECLARATION, —] hereby declare that I am a Бона- de Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work n the production of this photorraph was done by me 1] 
acrce to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (1f a lady. write Airs. or Miss) 9909*96009000000009909090990909 €*€9909909909090009000«0900099009009 


Address 


IMPOK TAN T.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
+ бев red а surccent'y large stamred addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
€Dc.Oosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for 1055 oc delay. 


State bere........... 


whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


"Mark "package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


For speed and fine definition combined no lenses equal the 
F/4.5 gives excellently exposed 
negatives with the briefest of exposures, and for use on 
The definition 


As the high speed of the '* Dogmar" 
carries with it no disadvantages, the lens is as useful to 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Ltd., 1-6, Ho!born Circus, London, E.C. 


he e S E E SCR are ae 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
Colonial and Foreign Re:.ders. 


at open stop is 


М... 2%... PI Ww VS талт an Rc: 


iv e Vl wt ur am EE VIO TUE 9 
EMULSION UNSURPASSED. 
FILM REALLY LIES FLAT. 


>, жым өы лу Sk A 
n» Та M у ть ee VR 
^ A = m m 


Your Dealer can Supply. 
C. P. GOERZ Optical Works, 


Ltd., 
1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


№. a l 
ioe Pea te ee کد چ دا‎ Fm RS. 


arta کی‎ 
LIU Аа za mc чыла TA А eee 


„ж. ~ 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIO NEWS. 


Available unii 
July 11. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first pos: on Friday. 


Title of Print ....cccccccccccseccscsscceesces ERE MELEE ГЕРЕГИ КОРЕ 


Particulars of Plate. Exposure. bane Stob. Time of Day, Date. 
Developer. and Printing Process 


9990090000000000000900090000000000000000000000090000090000009€* 
*9999990090002000000009000000000000090020090090000000000000000000090000000000000000000090000900000000000000000 990699 


*9069090900909009009009020906090000090000090900000000009000 9*590990090009000000000090000000000000909090009000009000000009000009099 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that 1 am a hona: ade Amateur Photographer that 
the whole of the work in the production of this nhotograph was done by me and that 
Ihave never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhionion. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and tne conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 


"€999.99*909e0909009090909029925009*000 99»99«909509«00909»5000090200000090090000090900000000000906000090909090900900000050605990 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print and ‘fits return 
it desired a sufficiently lar2e stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enciosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay 

State nere.. i whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return 

"Mare hacuare ontside " BEGINNERS COMPETITION.’ 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Elther or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or o.ner matiers. 
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Science of Camera Design. à 


THE NEW SIBYL MODELS. 


THE BABY SIBYL VEST-POCKET 


(44 x 6 c/m or 2#, х 13 in.) 


THE BABY SIBYL ROLLFHM 
THE NEW SPECIAL SIBYL me И “oc | 
THE NEW SPECIAL SIBYL ROLL-FILM 


JÀ THE NEW IDEAL SIBYL ыл» — 
THE NEW IDEAL SIBYL ROLL-FILM 


(4,% x 3j in ) 


Many Improvements and New Movements.‏ — ت 
THE NEW VEST-POCKET "BABY SIBYL."‏ 
Half actual size.‏ 


WE PARTICULARLY INVITE THE INTEREST OF 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS IN THESE CAMERAS. 


The great advantages of compactness, portability, quick focussing, accuracy of 
Shutter Speeds, and general handiness are more and more being recognised as 
important recommendations to PRESS WORKERS. The "SIBYLS" are becoming 
extensively employed by JOURNALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHERS, and show a great economy 
in cost of PLATES. They may be carried without any inconvenience, and produce results 
which on enlargement show no loss of quality and definition. We know of many instances 
where Negatives from the TINY VEST-POCKET BABY SIBYL 
CAMERA have been employed for REPRODUCTION ON A 
LARGE SCALE. This Model, on account of its minuteness, HAS 
BEEN EMPLOYED IN PRO- 
HIBITED PLACES, where 
entrance with a larger Camera 
would have been impossible. 


If the exacting require- 
ments of Press Workers 
are met in “Sibyl” models, 
Ah amateurs will readily per- 
Se ceive their efficiency for а 
comprehensive range of 
subjects. Fuilest particu- 


жек. SPECIAL" and " NEW IDEAL lars of these models "NEW shear "NEW IDEAL SIBYL, 
9 6 » ” or » 
ROLL. FILM CAMERA. be sent on request to:— fitted TELECENTRIC. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., Box k, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


PLEASE NOTE NEW TELEPHONE NO.: MUSEUM 1081. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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EVERY MAN 


whether 


FREE TRADER, 
FAIR TRADER, OR 
PROTECTIONIST, 


is on the look-out for the best value 
possible, and 


WHEN THAT BEST VALUE IS 
ALL BRITISH MADE, 
there is all the more reason for supporting 
British Industries. 
IN PRODUCING THE :-PLATE 


SPEGIAL RUBY REFLEX 


WITH THE T.P. 


COOKE F4.5 


ANASTIGMAT FOR 


£8:15:0 


the makers have com- 

bined to supply an all 

BRITISH REFLEX 

OUTFIT of such re- 

> markable value that 
e, ro Anglo-German 
REFLEX combination can in 

any way approach. 


OvTFIT WITH 


BECK BYNAR 


F4.5 £8100 
RUBY ANASTIGMATF6.5 £8100 


GCERZ DCGMAR F4.5 £11150 


ASK FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


The Thornton -Pickard Co., Ltd., 


ALTRINCHAM, ENGLAND. 


JB | 


by? pem СРР” Ру’ en 


>ч. <. ><. 


(О Ж MOD LOD ee bey) bee boy” 


^r» ^ 
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Every Amateur is aware that the cheapest 
and simplest permanent printing process is 


Autotype Carbon 


It is not so generally known that no chemicals 
are used for development. 


Hot water from the domestic kettle is wanted 
only to wash away the soluble Gelatine. 


For Beginners — 


А }-plate 5X 4 or 
Trial Set costs 3-plate 
2/6 3/6 
Write for the helpful Booklet— 
“ First Steps in Autotype Printing." 
NA THE 
ЎШ: АОТОТҮРЕ COMPANY 
2, ^ (First Floor) 
AUTOTYPE 14, New Oxford St., London, 
The Sign of the rising Sun W.C. 
КБР БӘ АЕР ЖӨБ ТАРО, ADI) СӨР, АЕР ary dei) ӘР СӨР. ОР A00) 09) EE SSH 


к». ——‏ سس ی —— 


Use Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


Ordinary Plate 


showing false values. 
These reproductions are from photographs of flowers with bright yellow 


Wratten Panchromatic Plate 
with K2 Filter. 


petals and deep brown centres. je ordinary plate gives an entirely false 
idea of the colours of the flowers. The Wratten Panchromatic Plate, on the 
other hand, gives the true colour values, and gives a correct idea of the 
appearance of the subject. 

Use Wratten Panchromatic Plates f.r all coloured objects, They are 
invaluable for landscapes, portraits and copying. 


Write for “ Real Orthochromatism 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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RODINAL 


The most successful, the most convenient, 
as well as the most ecoromical Developer 
krown for Plates, Films, Bromide Paper, 


A Gaslight Papers, and Lantern Slides. 
RODIN/ L is ready for use when purchased ; 
One-and-fourpenny the addition of water only is required. It does 


not Stain or Fog, and does rot deteriorate. 
Experienced workers recommend RODINAL 
for every description of Photography. 


bottle makes 


180 Why RODINAL should be used, and how it is used, together with | 
much useful information concerning Photographic Chemicals 
to generally, is contained in the AGFA HANDBOOK, a one-hundred 
page volume, in handy pocket size. This book is supplied 
324 GRATIS — ask for a copy when you purchase ROD:NAL 


to-day. The contents of an 8-oz. vial makes 480 cz. 
of Development Solution ia '* Tank” strength. 
J-oz. bottle - . 4/4 


8-oz. bottle - - 2/8 
16-oz. bottle . . 4/8 


02. 


of effic'ent solution. 


See CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO., 
` Alfred Watkins’ 13, Баги в vulldinge, 
card on 


Tank Development 


Free from Dealer, or post free 14. 


CAUGHT UNAWARES!! With a 


WATSON 


Have you never wished to secure a snap-shot of your little ones, with 


their pretty ways, and been disappointed with the self-conscious attitude DETECTIVE 
assumed as soon as the Camera is produced 2 Snap-shots of your friends, 
relations, and every-day scenes have a wonderful charm, but it is quite CAM ERA 


impossible to secure them with an ordinary camera. 


WATSON’S MONOCULAR 
DETECTIVE CAMERA 


enables you to take photographs while apparently looking through a Field 
Glass in a totally different а. rection. Although a real Detective 
Camera, it is a thoroughly efficient and workmanlike instrument, fitted 
with automatic focussing adjustment from one yard to infinity, brilliant 
view. finder, attachment for tripod, etc. A neat Leather Field Glass Case 
and 12 dark slides included. 


Price Complete with lens £8 10S. 


Full particulars are contained in our Photographic Catalogue, No. ISM sent post free on request, or the Camera will be 
willingly explained and demonstrated at either of our branches as under : 


W. WATSON & SONS, LTD. 


Opticians to H.M. Government 


313 High Holborn, London, W.C., & 184 Great Portland St., W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. FLRST PART 


1 New Year's Plate ۰ 
? VERSATILE} 
| MOST RAPID { 


2 
ym 


* H Average 
E3 [d Watkins 250 
E A Wynne F111 
EN: H, & D. 400 
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Ju 
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For New Year Lantern Entertainments 
make your slides on 


TEE FOLLOWING 
are only a few of gur Photographic Preparations : 


y ACID-PROOF VITRIVENE VARNISH.—The 

| only absolute preventive of silver stains. 
Price 1/6. Half-pint 4/6; pint 8/-. 

BERTHA '*FIRELIGHT " STAIN,—For staining 
“ Firelight Effects,” as introduced by Mr, 
Н. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S. Price 1/-. De- 
scriptive article and illustrations post free. 

BERTHA REVIVER —A perfect Renovator for 
all black coverings of hand cameras, bellows, 
etc. It feeds the leather and makes it like new. 
Price 1/-. 

BERTHA TRANSPARENT COLOURS. — No 
skill required. These are in the most power- 
ful form obtainable. Sets of seven (two 
series), 1/6 each set. Send for Special List. 

BILLDUP.—As advertised. Complete set, 2/6. 
Illustrated particulars post free. 

COMBINED BATH.—Tones and fixes P.O.P. 
at one operation—direct from the printing 
frame into the bath. Price 1/-. 

GLISSOLENE.— For Glazing P.O.P. When this 
та із used, prints leave the glass or 
errotype plate with certainty. И ensures a 

| brilliant gloss. Price 1/-. 

HALOGENE.—A Caramel Backing Paste to pre- 
vent Halaion. The only really фи/с# drier; 

І does not create dust. Collapsible tubes, 1/-. 

KALKO BACKGROUND PAINT. - Adry powder 
| requiring only the addition of water. No 


PLATES & PAPERS 


The original and Best 
Printing Medium 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (44 x31), $d. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


Watford, England. 


LANTERN & 
S.C.P. LANTERN 
PLATES © 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


Best for 
Little Prints 


Sizing required. Five shades: Black, Brown, 
Dark Slate, Cream, and White. Price 1/- each. 

MATT VARNISH. — Plain and деер yellow. 
Price 1/6. Half-pint 4/6; pint 8/-. 

METOQUINOL. — Highly concentrated liquid 
Developer Suitable for negatives, transparen- 
cies, bromide and gaslight prints. In screw 
stoppered bottles, 1/- each. 

NIGROGENE.—A Velvety Dead Black for Lens 
lubes and fine metal work. Unapproachable 
by anything in the market. Tins, 1/- and 2/6. 


The Vanguard “В” Co., Maidenhead, Eng'and. 


Vanguard 


Of a full range of Grades the two following are specially recommerided : 


VIGOROUS ART-ro flat negatives—gives vigorous contrasts to a remarkable degree. 


SOFT ART Fe: weak, thin Negatives—corrects exaggerated contrasts, giving detail in the high lights 
without making the shadows too pronounced. . packets. 


Also MATT Of all Dealers. ELLIOTT © SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 


RODINAL 


уре 


CONTROLLED BY WATER ONLY 


MG 724 


DEVELOPING. ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
NOTE THE PRIZE-WINNERS THE MAJORITY USE RODINAL. 


"е 
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— A RIA gn 
{= 50 YEARS AFTER 


{1913 


EE "y = "M just stick these prints, down with Higgins. 
know ло purer or more lastir or more lasti E mountan 
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His GINS, Photo-Mounter 


SOLD LVERY WHERE — AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


LONDON OFF- OFFICE ~- == AL 


FARRINGDON AVENUE, E.C. 


Us 
|Й@. 


EFFICIENCY ON ALL THINGS PERTAINING TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Г 
| | 
| 
il 
74 


| 


| 


THIS TRADE MARK IS THE HALL MARK ОЕ A 


I 
i 


| 


| 
©! 


Oh ta ‘ography, 


"There's method in't.” 
[TD 1/2 post free from WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 


Catalogue. & 
Sent Gratis. 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF | REPAIRS & ALTERATIONS 
to all kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 
CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES ^! J. F. SHEW & Со. 


ka т» 88, Newman perons, №. 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND, N.Z. STIMATES FREE. 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


PARAGON 


PLATES. 
Rapid (Ordinary) Fine Grain, Extra Rapid 


Special Rapid, Ultra Rapid, and Ortho. | Prices have not been advanced. have not been advanced. 


FROM ALL DEALERS, OR— 
THE PARAGON DRY PLATE COMPANY, 14-16, OLIVER GROVE, SOUTH NORWOOD, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


( VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 
) If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 
cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 
samples ; free of charge. —Hackett's Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


ре SLATER, Sawtry, pi thigh er 
—Enlargements of finest quality, 84 by 
6), 10d.; 10 by 8, 1s.; 12 by 10, ls. 3d. 
Developing, Printing, Lantern Blide- making. 
List free, 


RESS PHOTOGRAPHER wanted by 

well-known Press firm. Begin £3 dud 

commission. High-class, experienced man 

only.—Apply, giving experience, to Box 
Lone Acre, London, W.C. 


JOSTCARDS.—P.O.P., Gaslight, or Bro- 

mide, 2s, 6d. per 160, 18s. 1,000, post 

free ; self- toning, 18 for 1s. 2d., post free.— 

Al ‘Supply Co., Common Piece, Stocks- 
bridge, near Sheffield, 


ICTORIAL POSTCARDS from Cus. 
tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
>а” Mute in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
6s.; 250, 3s. 9d. Gish with order. 
Delivers in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
aylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton- 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


NINTH EDITION. 


(continued from facing page.) 


peor PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Serivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


| ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 

head, 2 three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—M iss Lamb, 8, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


D iem. to clear, from penny each. Lists 

free. We make slides from customers’ 

negatives, 5d. each; reduction for quantities. 
ing, High Street, Cambridge, 


1MALL ELECTRIC ARC LAMPS, to 
\) connect any lámp- md A г enlarging, 
ete. List.— Waltham 
Holloway, London. 


U^ MOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 
16, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 b 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement 'Со., 9, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


ARD WARM -TONE : BROMIDES. 

Permanent rich warm browns and 

reds.—Specimen and list free.—Henry Ward, 
Photo Works, Leicester. 


Enlarged to 738 pages. 


PRICE "7 /@ NET. 


The Most соп and Reliable Guide to all Photographic | 
Processes and Procedure yet published. 


THE DICTIONARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL'S) 


Special Contributions and Revisions by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 

C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 

T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F. Т. C., F.C.S. 

F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, É.K.P. S., F.R.H.S. 
A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 

A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 

к, C. LAMBERT, M.A, 

W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. 


Everything that the practical worker wants to know— 
Elementary and Explanatory, Technical and Pictorial. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


MAS Paste-on and Slipin Mounts; full 
range of samples, ls. post paid. 'New 
yw in geb. "oie late, " ‘by, 8, and 
y 10 frames. к age latest 
Sheraton and laid ary ean 69, — 
siae of frames uired.—' The Tress Co., 
Rathbone Place, London, W. 


0 C.P. PORTRAIT LAMP for 
alternating or direct current, 
200. 250 volts ; absolutely automatic and self- 


contained; if used continuously, consump- 
tion is only 2 units per hour. Illustrated 
mei from The Tress Co., 4, Rathbone 


Place, London, W 


PATENTS AND Desicns Аст, 1907, 
SECTION 27 
ELLULOSE FILMS.—The Proprietor of 
British Letters Patent No. 15,190, of 
1909, is prepared to Sell the Patent or to 
License British Manufacturers to Work 
thereunder. 


png. RUM, No! 15281 of 1909, hich 

relates to мра ри for WP in the drying 

of cellulose films obtained from an aqueous 

solution of cellulosic xanthate of sodium, and 

No. 4065 of 1912, which relates to a device, 

employed in conjunction with a hopper 

apparatus, for controlling the spinning of 

cellulose films. 

Address, Boult, Wade and Tennant, 
Chartered Patent atent Agents, 

111/112, Hatton’ Garden, 

London, E. 


“WALLSGROVE” 


Developer for Gaslight and Bromide Papers 
gives rich tones scarcely distinguishable 
from platinum, and, if carefully used, works very 
economically. Sets ad. each or 8 in a bor for 1/-. 


P. C. HANDS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, BLETCHLEY, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOKS. 


l.—Retouching for Amateurs. 


2.—Exposure Tables and Exposure Record. 
3.—How to Take Portraits. 
4.—How to Make ote 


invio to gegen pages in each. Price 
d, each, ogg? Stamps of any country or 
accepted. 


з, NEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 
509, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Lantern Slide Making. 


By Rev. Е, C. LAMBERT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 18. net, postage 2d, 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lop. 
5a, Long- Acre, London. 
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The Simplicity of the 
| “Ensign” Cinematograph Camera 


S instantly арреа,ѕ to everyone who examines it. Loading is done in daylight very 
D easily and quickly—about the same time as it would take to insert a fresh spool in 
E a box-form film camera. There is nothing complicated in its mechanism, and good `' 


NV bright projectable pictures can be obtained the very first time the carhera is used. UO 
e | With the “ Ensign" Daylight-loading Cinematograph Camera the amateur RÊ 
~ photographer has quite a new scope for his hobby. And as the films are developed [WV 
С - free by the manufacturers, the whole matter is delightfully easy. All that he has to - NY 


: do is to “take the picture” and send off the exposed spool to the manufacturers. U | 
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Self-taken moving pictures are decidedly more interesting to oneself and friends — [S 


i м SN 
_ than those shown at the picture theatre. Local events and family scenes can be [Rf 
RSG 


| filmed quite easily, and when SS 
NS shown are bound to be appre- 15S 
: , ; ` “< 
ciated by everyone who knows [SS 
the people pictured. In WN 


fact, the “ Ensign" Daylight- 
loading Camera allows every- 
one to be their own cinemato- 
. grapher—they can take and 
show just the pictures they de- 
sire. Let ussend you the book 
about the “Ensign” Cine- 
matograph Camera, explain- 
ing what can be done by the 
amateur in Cinematography. 


“Ensign” — Daylight-Loading 
Cinematograph Camera, com- NY Y 
plete with “Zeiss Tessar” Lens. [SS 
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he “Ensign” Cinema Projector. 
This remarkable new instrument, for projecting pictures taken 


with the ““ Ensign ” Cinematograph Camera, and all standard 
size films, is now ready. Write to-day for full particulars. 
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always command attention. Made in a choice variety of grades for ALL negatives and ALL effects. 
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instantly appeais to everyone who examines it. Loading is done in daylight very 


easily and quickly—about the same time as it Would take to insert a fresh spool in 
a box-form film camera. There is nothing complicated in its mechanism, and good  ' 

bright projectable pictures can be obtained the very first time the carhera is used. 

With the * Ensign" Daylight-loading Cinematograph Camera the amateur 

photographer has quite a new scope for his hobby. - And as the films are developed 

free by the manufacturers, the whole matter is delightfully easy. All that he has to 

do is to “take the picture" and send off the exposed spool to the manufacturers. 

Self-taken moving pictures are decidedly more interesting to oneself and friends 

than those shown at the picture theatre. Local events and family scenes can be 

filmed quite easily, and when 

shown are bound to be appre- 

ciated by everyone who knows 

the people pictured. In 

fact, the “ Ensign ” Daylight- 

loading Camera allows every- 

one to be their own cinemato- 

grapher—they can take and 

show just the pictures they de- 

sire. Let us send you the book 

about the “Ensign” Cine- 

matograph Camera, explain- 

ing what can be done by the 

amateur in Cinematography. 


“Ensign” — Daylight-Loading 
Cinematograph Camera, com- 
plete with ** Zeiss Tessar” Lens. 
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The “Ensign” Cinema Projector. 
This remarkable new instrument, for projecting pictures taken 
with the '' Ensign" Cinematograph Camera, and all standard 
size films, is now ready. Write to-day for full particulars. 
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always command attention. Made in a choice variety of grades for ALL negatives and ALL effects. 
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To Photograph Baby 


is not an easy task—in fact, Portraiture, although the most fascinating and popular of all Photographic 
subjects, presents the most difficulties and the greatest number of failures, nearly all of which are 
due to the artificial atmosphere set up by posing. 

Whether it is in the Professional Studio or in the Amateur’s Garden, 
either the confined space or the necessity of using a short-focus lens in 
order to secure an image large enough, or the limited extension of the 
camera bellows, necessitates the sitter being placed so near the camera that, 
quite apart from and in addition to the optical defects, such as distortion, 
a strained, uncomfortable feeling is produced, which is quite fatal to the 
production of a satisfactory picture. 


To sit with a “tell-tale” lens staring you in the face within a yard of 
your nose, is calculated to disturb the composure of everyone. Hence the 
“art” of the photographer is called upon to remedy by posing, etc., the 
defects he and his apparatus have created. 


In plain words all the troubles of Portrait work are due to the 
apparatus and the conditions. The use of a Bis-Telar lens wil! enable you 
to secure а large image without placing the Sitter close to .the camera. It will also enable you to 
obtain the unconscious portrait, in which there is no artificial posing or conscious look. 

A Special Booklet is published with articles and illustrations by Captain Owen Wheeler, 
R. Child Bayley, Esq., W. Thomas, Esq., T. O. Hofmeister, and others. 
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PRINT TRIMMER 


Our New Print Trimmer has many new features. The manner of its 
construction is quite new; its finish is far in advance of anything 
yet put on the market. The Cutting Blade is of stout steel, and 
cuts the thinnest of paper sweetly, and mounts cards easily. 

We now fix, if required, to all our new Trimmers a 

Holder, as shown in engraving. This enables the 

worker to have greater command over the paper 

when cutting. 


3/3 each. 
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With Paper Holder attached { 4. 5/6 '8/- 
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The 12-in. and 1 5-in. are specially strong, and are fitted with Holders. 


J. & A. WILKINSON, St. Oswald Street, MANCHESTER. fj - 
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PRICE 7/6 NET. 3. Exceptional covering power, 
right to the corners of the plate. 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all Photographic Processes and 


Procedure yet published 4. Remarkable depth for a lens of such 
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` Catalogue. 
Sent Gratis, 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


P. Studio 
8 р Specialist. 


14 X 10 X 9 high. ` 


IN AUSTRALASIA, | 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND, N.Z.: P he £9 15 0 
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маная possible. 


Should be used, no matter what the sub- 
ject—no matter what the conditions. 


J Unquestionably the best all-round 


. plate is the ў 


Barnet 


Red Diamond 


This special Rapid plate gives spark- 


ling negatives of good density from 


short exposures. Novices will appre- 
ciate their freedom from fog, also the 
enormous Latitude in exposure and 
development, which compensates for 
errors of judgment. Ге ideal 
Summer plate. 


§ The foregoing means that you can 
rely on the Barnet Quality for clean, 
sharp negatives, which yield prints 
with exquisite gradations and trans- 
parency in the shadows. 
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